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On the Function of Chlorophyll. 

By Aured J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Botany and Plant Physiology 
in the Melbourne University and Government Botanist of Victoria. 

(Communicated by Prof. A. C. Seward, F.E.S. Eeoeived January 19, 1915.) 

It has been generally assumed tliat the function of chlorophyll is to absorb 
radiant energy from light and to render this available for the production of 
formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and water, the formaldehyde being 
subsequently polymerised to carbohydrates, and oxygen being set free. This 
is supported by the fact that chlorophyll contains magnesium* and that in a 
cold watery solution of carbon dioxide this metal produces formaldebyde’,t 
which readily polymerises spontaneously to paraformaldehyde, C 8 H 40 a, or 
metaformaldehyde, CsHgOy, and into hexose sugars in the presence of lime- 
water or other weak alkali, 

Usher aAd PriestlyJ stated that chlorophyll films when exposed to sunlight 
decomposed carbon dioxide, producing formaldehyde and hydrogen peroxide. 
Tlie latter was responsible for the bleaching of chlorophyll in sunlight, and 
it a "katalase” enzyme was present the oxygen was set free and the 
ohlorcgihyll remained green. “ The bleaching of tlie chlorophyll in sunlight 
whether carbon dioxide is present or not is due to the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide.” As a matter of fact chlorophyll films immersed in a solution of 
hydrogen peroxide remain green for a long time in darkness, and when 

t A full acoooat of the work on the ohemietry of ohlorophyll, by WillatStter and 
othera, is given in the * C9Mmutry of Plant Produoto,’ by and Hill, pp. 22i~Ul 

• t I'enton, ‘ Joura. Chem. 8oc.,' vol. 91, p. 087 (1W7). 

I ‘loy. Soo. JpToc.,' B, vol. 77, p. 389 (1906); vol. 78, p. 318 (1906); vol. 84, p. 101 

'/VQt-'UUCXl'X.^. 
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exposed to light do not bleach much more rapidly than similar films exposW 
to ordinary air. 

In addition I was able to show^ that formaldehyde is a direct product of 
the oxidation of chlorophyll when exposed to light, that none is produced in 
an atmosphere of pure carbon dioxide, and that when chlorophyll is exposed 
to light in the presence of oxygen and of carbon dioxide, oxygeu is absorbed 
instead of being liberated. I pointed out that these observations supported 
the old view that chlorophyll itself is a stage in photosynthesis. Schryverf 
found that more formaldehyde was formed in the presence of carbon dioxide 
than in its absence, and suggested that any excess of formaldehyde might 
cozubinc with the chlorophyll and bo set free again on exposure to light. 
Direct teste by myself, using chlorophyll films and formaldehyde solutions 
kept in pure nitrogen in darkness, failed to give any support to this view. 
With various interruptions work in this dh*ection has been iu progress during 
the last five years. The appeai*ance of an interesting pai)er by H. Wager, on 
the action of light on clilorophyll,^ leads me to give an account of my own 
work up to the present time, leaving various points of detail for farther 
papers. 

Wager’s conclusions are, in brief, that in sunlight, chlorophyll absorbs 
oxygen and decomposes izito aldehydes, of which a small portion is formal- 
dehyde, and into an oxidising agent capable of liberating iodine from 
potassium iodide, which is not hydrogen peroxide but may be an organic 
peroxide. This action takes place in the absence of carbon dioxide, and 
Wager inclines to the view that the production of sugar in the green leaf 
may be initiated by the photo-oxidation of the chlorophyll and the 
ftuhse(]uent polymerisation of the aldehyde thus formed, rather than by the 
direct photosynthesis of carbon dioxide and water. 

A possible objection that might be raised to these observations is that the 
methods of extraction given would not yield pure chlorophyll but a mixture 
of it with xanthophyll, carotin, lecithin, phytosteriu and waxy substances. It 
is obviously of great importance to distinguish between the action of light 
upon these dififerent substances, which can only be done by using them in 
pure form. 

Sepofratim and PtmflocU'ion of Chlorophyll^ Carotin^ and XanihophylL 

The methods described by Willstatter fox extracting and purifying chloro^ 
phyll were used with slight iriodifications. Grass leaves were immersed for 

* ^ Boy. Soc. Froc.,’ B, vol. 80, p. 80 (1908). 
f ‘ Boy. Soe. Proc.,’ B, vol. 89, p. 286 (1910), 

I * Boy. Soc, Froc./ B, vol 87, p. 886 (1914), 



On the Functimi of ChlorophylL $ 

1 — 3 minutes in boiling water. As much water as possible was then squeezed 
from them with a strong screw press. Sufficient absolute alcohol was added 
to moisten them, and within a few minutes all liquid was squeezed out in the 
press. The pale green liquid was thrown away. The residue was just 
covered with cold alcohol and digested in a closed glass cylinder in dark- 
ness in a cool chainljer for at least one day. All the liquid was then 
poured off and squeezed out. One half of the volume of |)etrol ether was 
addei], and then sufficient water to bring about separation. After standing 
in H large eeimrating funnel the lower liquid was run off, then the scum 
between, and then the petrol ether. This was evaporated to dryness by a 
partial vacuum and gentle warming, redissolved in a minimum qttantity 
of cold al>Bolute alcohol, and again separated as before. The petrol-ether 
extract was allowed to stand in contact with water for some days. If 
any red carotin separated out it was again purified.* 

This method is more satisfactory than wdieu dried leaf meal is used, since 
the preliminary treatment removes a large amount of the w^axy and other 
extractives that would otherwise be dissolved along with th(i chlorophyll. 
The separation is based upon the fa(;t that carotin is only sparingly soluide 
in cold alcohol, that xanthophyH is Bolublo in water and in any mixture of 
ahiohol and water, whereas carotin and chlorophyll are thrown out of an 
alcoholic solution by the addition of water and are readily soluble in petrol 
ether. Although xanthophyH is soluble in water, contact with the latter 
will not remove it from a ]:>t?trol-ether solution of a waxy solid like chloro- 
phyll urilcHs sufficient alcohol is present, but pure solid xanthophyH dissolves 
slowly ;n w^ater forming a solution which filters as a clear yellow liquid. 
If any carotin, wax, or chlorophyll is present, the xanthophyH dissolves in 
water with difficulty or not at all, owing to tlie lack of proper cont/act. 

To obtain pure xanthophyH, the brownish-yellow alcoholic liquid was 
enriched with alcohol, shaken up again with petrol ether, and separation 
produced by the addition of water. After long standing in darkness the 
liquid beneath becomes perfectly clear and, after filtering, it may be 
evaporated to dryness by gentle w^artning and a partial vacuum in darkness. 
The residue was extracted with cold absolute alcohol, filtered again, 
evaporated to dryness, dissolved in petrol ether, and filtered. This gave a 
dark liquid, brownisli yellow when shaken up, yellow when dilute, reddish 
brown by transmitted light when conctmtrated, but free from chlorophyll and 
with no red fluorescence. 

Ture carotin can be obtained by treating the prepared grass material with 

* A voty ertrong solution of chlorophyll in petrol ether will always throw out some 
of its carotin in contact with water if any is present 
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hot alcohol, separating with petrol ether, and allowing the stroi^ ohy; 
phyll solution to stand in contact with a little water ior some daya;! 
the absence of light and oxygen. Small red particles of carotin aepal^: 
out, which can be collected and washed with cold absolute alcohol. ilj^ 

To obtain larger quantities, the cortex of carrots can be grated, rubbed, .t> 
with water, and then all the juice pressed out. On boiling the red liq| 
a scum of red carotin separates. This, after washing, can be dissolved i| 
minimum quantity of hot absolute alcohol, filtered hot, aud allowed V 
stand. Most of the carotin separates out, and all of it if a little waf| 
is added. The residue is washed with water, then with a little (||{ 
abstilute alcohol, dried, dissolved in petrol ether, and filtered. ’ 

All the processes must be carried out as far as possible out of contact with 
the air, and in darkness or very feeble light. When prepared, the solutions 
of all three pigments must be kept in small tightly stoppered and completely 
filled bottles in darkness until they are needed. Under these circumstances 
all three pigments keep for a long time without appreciable change. 

The “ Jodosddaae” Action of Chlorophyll in Light. 

Wager concluded that one of the products of the decomposition of 
chlorophyll in light was *' an active chemical agent capable of bringing about 
the liberation of iodine from potassium iodide,” and that it was possibly an 
organic peroxide and was a gas (p. 394). The action is easily obtained by 
tinging potassium iodide and starch paper with a little chlorophyll, moisten* 
ing and exposing to light in moist air. I am not, however, able to confirm 
Wager’s statement that blue light will liberate iodine from potassium iodide. 
It must be remembered that the reaction is a very delicate one, which may 
be produced by a variety of causes. Touching the paper with the fingers or 
contact with the cork of a flask may cause a blue colour, to be given on 
exposure to light, the presence of traces of acid, of certain organic or 
metallic oxidases will have the same effect, as well as traces of various gases 
often present in the air. Certain kinds of paper on moistening witb 
potassium iodide and starch readily turn blue in sunlight, and soiay even 
develop a weak peroxidase reaction with guaiacum. Pure, well waedied 
Swedish filter paper is free from this defect and may be used with aaisty, 
An important point is, also, that the solutions used must be perfectly oeutaml. 
Freshly prepared alcoholic chlorophyll is faintly acid, but the purified petrel* 
ether solution is neutral. Films of ttie former liberated iodine very readily 
in sunlight. 

Wager found that paper tinged with eosin or methyl green* would Also, give 
an “iodoxldase” reaction on exposure to light. Kotonly is the^twiM^. 
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. Jboi carotin and xaatho|>hyll show the same reaction when exposed to light. 
A long series of tests showed, however— (1) that the reaction was given only 
when actual contact was assured with the substance undeigoing oxidation ; 
(2) that it whs not due to any volatile product of decomposition ; (3) that 
none of the products of decomposition had any power of liberating iodine 
from potassium iodide ; (4) that partially bleached paper treated with starcti 
and potassium iodide and then kept in darkness gave no blue at whatever 
stage the bleaching was stopped ; and (5) that no alkalinity was produced 
(red litmus paper + chlorophyll + potassium iodide). This last test shows that 
no hydrogen peroxide is formed. 

A curious point worth noting is that moist blue litmus paper bleaches much 
more rapidly in sunlight than red litmus paper, and that the presence of a 
little chlorophyll, carotin, or xanthophyll on the paper hastens tlie bleaching, 
especially with the bine litmus. 

The conclusion seems justified that chlorophyll, xanthophyll, carotin, etc., 
when exposed to sunlight, act not merely as oxidases to themselves but may 
also accelerate the oxidation of other substances, if in contact with them 
and if .the supply of oxygen is abundant. This is borne out by the fact that 
if a watery solution of xanthophyll witli a supernatant layer of guaiaoum is 
exposed to sunlight, a green or blue layer forms between the two liquids 
which soon disappears again. All these actions are only shown when an 
abundance of oxygen is present, as when films are exposed to air. If the 
potassium iodide and starch are mixed with a watery solution of xanthophyll, 
OF with a watery emulsion of carotin or chlorophyll, no perceptible liberation 
of iodine takes place on exposure to light. In the case of chlorophyll films 
or of carotin and xanthophyll films on filter paper, the possibility of traces 
of liberated potash combining with the chlorophyll or filter paper would 
aaturally favour the liberation of appreciable amounts of iodine. 

There is, therefore, no evidence that peroxidases, either organic or 
jitorganio, are among the products of the decomposition of chlorophyll by 
oxygen and sunlight. The “iodoxidase” reaction in this case merely 
Itkiiioates t^hat oxidation has been taking place. A slight' liberation of 
iedine ihay even take place on a dry filter paper impregnated with ohloro> 
Airif potassium iodide and then bleached, a blue colour showing on 
tt^tening. 

The^joidcUion of Chltn'ophyll. 

Dxjf ehlorpphyll films will bleach fully when exposed to sunlight in dry 
«iir« hut usually take five to ten times as hmg as similar films in moist air. 
ti the chlorophyll film is at all thick, the bleaching is greatly retarded by 

tha falit JlhUt tXM nn\miKlma farto a wavy film OO the' 
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surface, which is almost impermeable to oxygen, Thus, in one case, 
0*73 grxn. of dry chlorophyll (petrol-ether extmct), after one week's 
exposure in dry COa-free air, was partly bleached and weighed 0*4 grm. 
For full bleaching four mouths' exposure was necessary, the weight then 
being 0*2 gru)., and after extraction with water and drying being 0'13 grm. 
of white insoluble waxy solid. 

Filter paper saturat.e<i with chlorophyll is unsuitable for exact experiments, 
and in addition moist filter paper after long exposure to sunlight may develop 
ai>preciable traces of reducing sugar, which can be extracted by water. Hence 
thin shtjots of glass and mica were used on which solutions of chlorophyll in 
petrol ctlier were allowed to evaporate and form even films. For certain 
experiments thin-walled glass tubes G feet in length were employed. 

To determine the influence of carbon dioxide on oxidation, dry films were 
exposed to sunlight in nearly dry air with and without carbon dioxide. In 
the presence of a little carbon dioxide the bleaching appeared to be accelerated 
and 0*44 and 0*453 grpi. of chlorophyll left 0*198 and 0*22 grm. of whittj 
residue, whereas in the absence of carbon dioxide 0*462 and 0*43 grm. of 
chlorophyll left 0*145 and 0*123 grm. of dry white re^aidue. This .residue 
contains a little matter soluble in water and this is slightly more abundant 
in the films oxidised in the presence of carbon dioxide and the weight of the 
residue is greater. Dry films oxidised in dry air contain relatively little 
matter soluble in water. 

Tubes were then lined with dry chlorophyll, filled with pure dry nitrogen 
and pure dry carbon dioxide and exposed to light for periods of 1 to 8 weeks, 
All remained green, but the films in COs become a little more yellowish, and 
a little of the CO3 disappeared. No oxygen or formaldehyde was formed. 
Similar tubes filled with dry air were exposed until bleaching ceased. The 
residual gas contained no oxygen but 2*2 per cent, of gas removable by potash. 
Further tests showed that this gas consisted wholly of formaldehyde gas. 

Additional evidence that chlorophyll is able slowly to combine with CO^ 
during its oxidation was obtained by exposing thick films to sunlight in air 
containing a little moisture and carbon dioxide until fully bleached, which 
took just over a month. In one case 0*8 grm. left a dry bleached residue of 
0*785 grm. dry weight, whereas in pure air Uie bleaching was much slower 
and a similar quantity lost 68 per cent, by weight, A portion of this may be 
due to the fact that in pure dry air a slow loss of weight by photo-oxidation 
continues for some time in the bleached residues, whereas if the film is thin 
and the oxidation rapid in moist air, there may be little or no loss of weight 
by the time the film is bleached, the oxygen absorbed weighing neatly a$ 
much as the gas lost. Thus 0*49 grm, of chlorophyll spread out in a thin film 
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on mica sheets and oxidised rapidly in moist air and sunlight weighed when 
dried 0*478 grm. Possibly some water may also enter into combination. 

The Gaseom ProducU of the Photo-ooddation of Chlorophyll, Carotin and 

Xanthophylh 

Thin- walled glass tubes 0 feet in length were warmed, and a strong solution 
of chlorophyll in petrol ether poured in. The heavy vapour falls out of the 
tube, and with a little practice a film of chlorophyll of even thickness can 
he left lining the tube. These were exposed to sunlight until bleached 
(usually 3 to 5 days) in a stream of moist COa-free air, which was led 
into water through a fine capillary exit tube. In one case where four 
lengths of six foot tubes were used 1’14 grm. of chlorophyll left 1*19 grm. 
of residue, while the water contained no CO 2 , but smelt strongly of 
formaldehyde and, by SchiirK test, comparing with standard strengths, 
contained 0*32 grm. of formaldehyde. On evaporating to dryness, it left a 
white residue of paraformaldehyde equivalent to 0*14 grm. from the total 
solution. No other aldehyde was present in the solution or in the residue in 
the tube. 

Similar experiments carried out with tubes lined with pure carotin and 
xanthophyll films showed that during the photo-oxidation of these substances, 
no carbon dioxide, but formaldeliyde gas is produced, and iiv the case of 
xanthophyll possibly a little water vapour is also formed. 

The question at once arises as to whether chlorophyll, like lime-water and 
feeble alkalies, Ima the power of polymerising formaldehyde to reducing 
sugars. If equal quantities of (a) water and (b) a watery solution of form- 
aldehyde were added to an equal volume of an alcoholic solution of 
chlorophyll and the mixture exposed to sunlight in the pi’estuice of oxygen, 
(h) turned brown while (a) was still green, but on long exposure (a) became 
quite pale while (6) was still a darker brown. The liquids were then filtered 
and evaporated to dryness and gently heated, until in the case of (/>) no smell 
of formaldehyde was perceptible and the loss of weight ceased. The residues 
and the dry residues from filtering were weighed. 

Insoluble residue. Soluble BoUde. 


A 0*31 0*81 

B 0425 0*925 


In both oases the soluble solids gave a strong reduction with Fehling's 
solution. Alcoholic chlorophyll, however, sometimes cantains» traces of 
reducing sugar, and in this experiment carbon dioxide was not excluded. 
Hence, in a second experiment, carbon dioxide was excluded, and of two 
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fiaaks (A and B) containing 40 c.c. of dilute formaldehyde, one alao contained 
a film of 01 grm. of chlorophyll (A). When this was bleached the filtrates 
were evaporated to dryness on a water-bath, we^hed, and then further heated 
to drive off the paraformaldehyde. 

First dry residue. Final dry residue. 


A 1-24 015 

B 1-25 0-052 


The final dry residue from A gave a strong reduction with Fehling’s test. 
Since the bleached residue in A still weighed 0-085 grm., there is apparently 
evidence here of a feeble polymerisation of formaldehyde by chlorophyll. 

The Solid Products of the Photo-oxidation of Chlorophyll, Carotin and 

JianthojihyU. 

In all three cases the solid residues consist of a portion soluble in water, 
and of a white waxy solid insoluble in water but melting when heated. 
The latter appears to consist, in the case of carotin, partly at least of phybo- 
sterin.* 

The white insoluble residue from the bleaching of chlorophyll is a waxy 
solid with a smell of beeswax. In one experiment 0-4 grm. yielded 1-09 per 
cent, of magnesium oxide (pure chlorophyll should yield 4*5 per cent.), so that 
apparently after decomposition some of the magnesium can be removed by 
washing with water. The white "chlorophyll wax" melts gradually on 
warming, like sealing wax, beginning about 80' C., and is rather brittle in 
mass when cold. Possibly it consists of a mixture of substances. It dissolves 
readily in hot alcohol, very sparingly in cold alcohol, and is moderately soluble 
in petrol ether. 

The watery extract from fully bleached chlorophyll oontiains no aldehydes. 
It has a bitter taste, turns turbid on boiling or on adding copper sulphate, 
but becomes clear on adding sodium hydrate, and gives a strong reduction 
with Pehling’s test. On warming with a drop of sulphuric add, the white 
precipitate thrown down forms an oily solid clinging to the tube, and on 
filtering the clear solution gives a strong reduction with Fehling’s test. In 
one experiment 0-6 1 grm. of chlorophyll yielded 0*64 grm. of dry bleached 
residue after full oxidation in moist air deprived of carbon dioxide^ of which 
0'23 grm. was removed by cold water, and 0*41 grm. remained as an insoluble 
film. If the film is properly prepared and. the contact with water mfiide 
gradually, ^one of the film breaks away from the glass or mica. 

The tendency to turbidity on the part of the watery extract prevents 
* S«e Czopek, ' Bioohemie der Pflanaen,’ p. 17S. 
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examination with the polarisoope. Accordingly large filma on mica and glass 
sheets were placed vertically in gas cylinders filled with air and kept 
saturated with water vapour. The lower pointed end of the sheet rested in 
a small beaker. After some days’ exposure to sunlight a few drops of a 
gummy liquid collected in the beaker. This has a sweetish taste, a faint 
brown colour, forms a clear solution with water, and gives a strong reduction 
from Fehliag’s. The liquid gave the glucosazone test, and with phenylhydrazin, 
sodium acetate, and alkali, a red colour widi a faint violet tinge on warming. 
The last test must always be done with a blank control, since on long standing 
a slight red colour may be given in the absence of sugar. Distinct traces of 
reducing sugar were also given by the watery extracts from the white residues 
from xanthophyll, but no reduction or a doubtful trace with the watery 
extract from bleached carotin, bleached in moist CO»-free air. No sugar at 
all could be obtained from similar films kept in darkness. 

Apparently both dextro- and laevo-rotatory sugars are formed. Thus 
after bleaching 0 72 grm. of chlorophyll in moist COyfree air, the watery 
extract gave a doubtful dextro-rotation indicating not more than O'OOS grm, 
of sugar, whereas a Fehling’s estimation on Soxhlet’s method indicated 
O'lS grm. of reducing sugar. During the oxidation of xanthophyll films, 
as much or even more sugar appeal's to be formed as during the oxidation of 
chlorophyll. If to an alcoholic solution of xanthophyll half its volume of 
water is added, and the solution evaporated to dryness after bleaching in 
the presence or absence of carbon dioxide, the filtered watery extract gives 
& strong reduction with Fehling’s. The bleaching may be hastened by the 
addition of hydrogen peroxide, but not if a subsequent test is to be made 
for sugar. 

Tfte Photo-oxidation of Xanihophyll, CmHmOs. 

In a preliminary experiment the alcoholic extract from the dried separa- 
tion, residues was used and lined 18 feet of glass tubing. Full bleaching 
took two days ; moist air free from CO* was used. The water in which the 
gas was collected smelt strongly of formaldehyde and gave a strong pink 
with decolorised magenta. It contained no carbon dioxide. The dry 
residues in the tubes weighed 0'^27 grm. (from 0'46 grm. of dry xanthophyll). 
The watery extraot from the residue gave a strong reduction with Fehling’s 
tost but contained no formaldehyde or other aldehydes. The white waxy 
leridue insoluble in water appeared to resemble the residue from the 
oxidaUpin of carotin. 

Subt^uent tests showed, however, that xanthophyll prepared in this way 
may contain: a trace of sugar and apparently some pfaytosterin. Accordingly 
the alocfiKdic extract was evaporated to dryness, dissolved in a minimum of 
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cold absolute alcohol, filtered, again evaporated to dryness, and dissolved in 
petrol ether, in which the xanthophyll is more soluble and keeps better than 
in water or even in alcohol. 

Using 18 feet of tubing lined with 0 38 grm, of xanthophyll, the bleaching 
was completed after 12 hours’ exposure to sunlight. The water in the 
collecting tube contained 0155 grm, of formaldehyde. Some of the formal- 
dehyde may escape solution, however, since the collecting tube always 
sTuells stronger of formaldehyde than does a solution of equal strength as 
indicated by colour tests. The colourless residue in the tubes w^eighed 
0*37 grm., and the whole of it came away in water, forming a slightly turbid 
liquid, which gave a dense white precipitate with a drop of sulphuric acid. 
On boiling a pale yellow oily solid separated out on the sides of the tube, 
the liquid filtering clear, It showed a doubtful feeble dextro-rotation 
(M|uivalent to 0*001 grm. of glucose (0*01 per cent, in 10 c.c.), and gave 
a strong reduction with Fehling’s equivalent to 0*24 grm. of glucose. 

If those numbers are correct tliey would indicate an absorption of 
38 per cent, by weight of oxygen, or of oxygen and water vapour. Haas 
and Hill quote (p. 238) an absorption value of oxygen of 36*55 per cent, for 
xanthophyll. In my own experiments the weight and surface of the glass 
was nocessarily relatively so groat as to preclude very exact weighing. 

' The Photo^-ax^id^tmi of Carotin. 

This, according to Arnaud, has the forn\ula Ca^Hsa, and absorte up to 
21 per cent, by weight of oxygen, whereas Willstatter gives it the formula 
CV)Hft0 and an absorption value for oxygen of 34*3 per oent.^ Carotin 
oxidises much more rapidly than either xanthophyll or chlorophyll. Thus, 
using thin films of equal weight spread over the same area and exposed to 
full sunlight, carotin took one hour, xanthophyll 12 hours, and chlorophyll 
20 hours to bleach completely. With very thin films, however, there isdesa 
relative difference in the rate of bleaching, while with thick films the 
difference in the relative rates increases. A thick film of chlorophyll may 
take months to bleach fully. This is largely a matter of the permeability 
of the oxidised surface layers to oxygen, lluring the oxidation of ohloro’* 
phyll the blue-green colour passes to green, then yellow (or brown if a thick 
layer), then colourless. During the yellow stage xanthophyll appears to be 
set free, and subsequently to he oxidised, but no carotin. 

In one experiment with carotin obtained during the purification of 
chlorophyll, 0*3 gnn, films of carotin were exposed in tubes to light in a 
current of moist COsrfree air. The dry oolourless transparent midue 

* For litwature, see Haas and Hill, as Well os Ceap^k's * Biochemie.’ 
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weighed 0*26 gm. It turned white in water, but was wholly insoluble in 
water and contained no sugar. The gas from the tubes was passed into 
water, which gave a distinct pink with Schiff'e test, Apparently oxidised 
carotin produces formaldehyde but no sugar or carbon dioxide. The amount 
appears to be less than with chlorophyll or xanthophyll, but further quanti- 
tative investigations are necessary on this point. The supply of carotin 
obtained from the chlorophyll extraction was soon exhausted as the yield is 
very small, but carotin extracted from carrots may be used in its place. It 
also appeared to give off appreciable quantities of formaldehyde gas during 
bleaching, while the bleached residue was practically insoluble in water, and 
the watery extract either gave no reduction at all, or a doubtful trace with 
Fehling's test. 

The Bedudion of Xanthophyll to Carotm, 

Although the former differs from the latter simply in containing two atoms 
of oxygen, it is less readily oxidised, and no oxidising agency tried was found 
to convert carotin into xanthophyll. According to Palladia, however,* 
carotin is converted by an oxidase into xanthophyll, while a reductase enzyme 
carries out the reverse change. Using a variety of plant oxidases, including 
those of the carrot, apple, potato and parsnip, I have not been able to produce 
any conversion of carotin into xanthophyll using finely divided carotin and 
watery or glycerine oxidase extracts. Under water in fact carotin only 
oxidises slowly and with dittleulty even when exposed to sunlight. 

The conversion of xanthopliyll into carotin is, however, readily produced 
by abiding magnesium dust or zinc dust to a watery solution of xanthophyll 
in darkness. In the first cjase nascent hydrogen acts as the reducing agent 
and the action is rapid, being completed in one to a few hours. The zinc 
acts slowly (2 — 3 days). On filtering, a clear liquid comes through, and after 
washing the residue with absolute alcohol, |)etrol-ether dissolves out the 
carotin, which when evaporated is insoluble in water, and has the usual 
properties. 

The Comhinatkm of Garhon Dioxide with Chloivphyll, 

Jubes were lined with dry chlorophyll, sufficient water added to cover the 
film^ and a current of carbon dioxide passed through until the water was 
saturated. ^ The tubes were then drawn out and sealed while the gas was 
passing trough, leaving half the tube filled with gas. On exposing to sun- 
light the rise of temperature causes bubbles of gas to separate on the film, 
distorting it and making it form an irregular network adhering to the glass. 
The brij^t green colour is lost, After a week the gas above had decreased 

* *Ber. A D. Bot. Gimd vpls. »6a and m (1908 and 1909). 
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38 per cent, in volume to 80 o.c. It contained 79‘7 c.c. of carbon dioxide 
and 0'3 c.o. of nitrogen,* On adding cold alcohol to the film it formed a 
pure yellow solution of xanthophyll, leaving a slight white insoluble portion 
on the glass. The water from the tube contained no perceptible amount of 
formaldehyde or of reducing sugar. 

A similar experiment was repeated with a large tube with exactly similar 
results, the residual gas being less in amount and consisting of 99‘8 COj and 
0 2 i>er cent, nitrogen. The yellow film when dried weighed 0-44 grm., 
whereas the original chlorophyll weighed 0*34 grm. 

Evidently, therefore, chlorophyll, when exposed to simlight in the presence 
of carbon dioxide and water, increases in weight and forms xanthophyll and a 
colourless waxy solid, but liberates no free oxygen. 

The same change takes place in darkness, but more slowly, and in the same 
way the oxidation of chlorophyll takes place slowly in darkness, although it 
is very greatly accelerated by exposure to light. 

In a second experiment a film of dry chlorophyll weighing 0‘174 grm. 
was exposed to air in darkness for 10 days. It lost 0'006 grm. of weight, 
and, during the next seven days, 0’004 grm. The next week it was kept 
in a mixture of dry air and carbon dioxide. It lost a further 0*008 grm. 
in weight but was still quite green. During the next week it was kept still 
in darkness, but in water saturated with COj. The film became doll, 
contained mainly xanthophyll with a trace of chlorophyll at one point only, 
and on drying showed a bright yellow colour and weighed 0*165 grm. 
The water contained no perceptible formaldehyde, and, although it gave no 
distinct reduction with Fehling's test, left a residue of 0*052 grm. In spite 
of its long exposure, therefore, in the presence of an excess of 00* dissolved 
in water, the chlorophyll combined with carbon dioxide forming xanthophyll 
and a colourless, waxy residue dissolving readily in petrol ether. 

Water alone has no effect on chlorophyll. Thus, films kept for one week 
in darkness in water deprived of all carbon dioxide were still quite green and 
apparently unaltered. On keeping the water saturated with carbon dioxide, 
the films after two weeks’ darkness became dull yellow, and gave a pure 
yellow solution of xanthophyll soluble in cold alcohol, and leaving a colour- 
less, waxy skin, soluble in petrol ether. This waxy material in all oases 
prevents the xanthophyll from dissolving in the water, which, remams 
colourless, but when the xanthophyll is isolated it has the same properties 
as that obtained directly in chlorophyll extraction. 

If oxygen is ‘present as well as carbon dioxide, the water in the beaker 

* This nitrogen may have oome from the ehloroj^yll, but more probably reinained 
dissolved in the water when the tube was sealed 
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may show a faint trace of formaldehyde, bht no reduction with Fehling's 
test.* Apparently, in darkness, a feeble oxidation of xantbophyll may take 
place as well as of chlorophyll. Chlorophyll, th^fore, combines witli carbon 
dioxide when present in a saturated watery solution in darkness, forming 
xanthophyll and a colourless waxy soUd. In light, the same action takes 
place more rapidly and readily, and even under negative pressure. The rapid 
yellowing of grass leaves when out fresh and heaped in masses is due to 
this action of carbon dioxide on chlorophyll. If a quantity of grass leaves 
is boiled and kept in a dense mass, in a few hours the post-mortem production 
of carbon dioxide has destroyed nearly all the chlorophyll, and large amounts 
of xanthophyll can be extracted, but very little chlorophyll. 

Xanthophyll, Carotin, and Carbon Dioxide. 

Experiments were made by exposing (a) dry films of xanthophyll and 
carotin in dry carbon dioxide, (b) watery solutions of xanthophyll, and watery 
emulsions of carotin in tubes sealed after saturating and filling with carbon 
dioxide. After a week’s exposure the colour was unaltered, no evidence of 
combination could be seen, no new products appeared, and the enclosed gas 
consisted of pure carbon dioxide with occasionally a trace of nitrogen 

General Conclusions. 

The foregoing results indicate that the assimilation of carbon dioxide is 
not|a simple process, as represented by the equation CO* + HaO =s OHaO + 0$, 
in which chlorophyll merely absorbs the energy required, but is a very 
complex one, in which two pigments at least and their derivatives take part, 
and in which the equilibrium between the products and reacting substances 
determines the direction in which the reactions may take place, while light 
influences this equilibrium and strongly accelerates the tendency to oxidation 
on the part of all the pigments concerned. 

According to Willstiitter, amorphous chlorophyll is the meihylphytyl eater 
of the tricarboxylic acid, C#iH 89 N 4 Mg(COOH)j, or ohlorophyllio acid, and has 

.COOH 

the formula CaiHMhTiMg^OOOOHs . 

^COOC»H» 

The phytyl radiole can be displaced. Thus Willstatter and Stollf found 

* Aitbongb a strimg ndution of formaldehyde give* a reduction with Fehling’s test 
just like a reducing with a weak solution the slight excess of alkali on warming 

amvert# the formaldehyde into methyl alcohol and sodium formate. Hence dilute 
eolutlotts of formaldehyde give Schiifs test and other sensitive tests, but do not give 
FShlhig’s isst.' '' ' 

4; • Anaaien,’ tol. 879, p. 18 (1910). 
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that chlorophyll in the presence of the enzyme chlorophyllaw and of 
ethylic alcohol forms methyl ethyl chlorophylUde or crystalline chlorophyll 
and the alcohol of phytyl (phytol) 

(JOOH * .COOH 

CaiHasN^Mg^COOCHs 4-CaH50H = C»,H»N4MsfCOOCHg 
^COOCaoHss X’OOCaHg 

The same enzyme appears also to be able to produce the synthesis of chloro- 
phyll from pliytol and methyl ethyl chlorophylUde. 

in any ease, the phytyl radicle of chlorophyll is easily displaced, and there 
appears to be somo evidence that the chlorojiliyll may be re-fomed fnnn 
xauthopliyll and the colourless waxy residues of bleached chlorophyll. 
Thus, if in the first separation of chlorophyll a slight excess of water is 
added ami the liquid kept in darkness in a separating funnel for one or 
more days, at the top is impure petrol ether clilorophyll, on the surface 
of the watery layer is an emulsion containing chlorophyll, impurities, 
and solid carotin, well below this the liquid is yellow with a while 
turbidity (A) and at the bottom is a clear yellow liquid (B). If B is 
evaporated to dryness and digested with cold alcohol, it yields xanthophyll 
If an equal volume of A is run ofl‘, no chlorophyll can be extracted from 
it by petrol ether, or detected in it by the spectroscope. On evaporating 
it (in very feeble light), when nearly all the alcohol has been driven off, 
green skins of chlorophyll form. On filtering, the liquid is brown but 
turbid and again fonns fresh chlorophyll on evaporating. If filtered as 
often as any green pigment separates, the ultimate dry residue may contain 
little or no xanthophyll as compared with the residue from B. The amount 
of chlorophyll recovered in this way may be sufficient to tinge the original 
volume quite green, and to mask the yellow colour when dissolved in 
alcohol and a<lded to a fresh portion of the original liquid. 

A large number of attempts were made to obtain chlorophyll from the 
colourless products of its oxidation and xanthophyll or carotin. In one 
experiment freshly bleached chlorophyll dissolved in hot alcohol was poured 
into water, the alcohol i)artially evaporated, and a watery solution of 
xanthophyll added, A little zinc dust was added, and the tube was sealed 
so as to enclose half its volume of air, so that on exposure to diffuse 
daylight oxidation took place at the surface, reduction at the bottom. After 
three days, on opening, partially evaporating, adding alcohol, filtering, and 
then adding first petrol ether and then water, the petrol ether showed a 
distinct green colour and red fluorescence and the spectrum of chlorophyll, 
although no chlorophyll was present originally. This result was, however, 
quite oaprioioua. Out of some 20 experiments about three in four were 
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failures, although apparently repeated in exactly the same way. Possibly 
the stage of bleaching may be of importance, but in M»y case these results 
cannot be taken as establishing a fact but rather as suggesting a possi* 
bility, namely, that a reconstruction of chlorophyll may be postdble from 
the products of its oxidation and from xanthophylL There is no doubt, 
however, as to xanthophyll being one of the first decomposition products 
of chlorophyll, especially in the presence of COj and sunlight. Although 
not claiming any exact quantitative accuracy for the following equations, 
they may express the probable process of carbon dioxide assimilation in the 
plant. 

Stage- 1. — Clarbon dioxide and water combine with the phytyl base of 
chlorophyll, forming xanthophyll and oxygen. This will take place slowly in 
darkness but is accelerated by light. 

4COOCV.Hm* + 76COa + 34HaO = 4C«HwOs + 930*. 

Stage 2. — A portion of this oxygen is used in the oxidation of the xantho- 
phyll into phytyl, hexose sugars and formaldehyde, and the remainder is 
■excreted from the cliloroplastid. This takes place in light only. 

4C«oHMOa-t-42HaO-|-1703 = 4COOCaoH8»+8C«Uis06+28CHaO. 

Stage 3. — The phytyl retakes its i>lace in the chlorophyll molecule, the 
oxygen remaining (700*), which is equal in volume to the carbon dioxide 
absorbed, is exhaled, and the surplus formaldehyde is polymerised to hexoses, 
either by contact with the chlorophyll or with dilate alkali in the protoplasm 
around the chloroplastid. 

The one point which cannot so far bo repeated outside the living ohloro- 
plastid is the evolution of oxygen. Possibly witli extracted chlorophyll, 
any oxygen set free in its substance at once combines with it. It is 
possible that in the living plastid some siiecial separation is effected, or 
the magnesium of the chlorophyll may reduce some of the xanthophyll to 
the very readily oxidisable carotin, which might protect the chlorophyll 
from oxidation. Further, carotin and cldorophyll, being insoluble in water, 
oxidise much less rapidly when suspended in water than does a solution 
of xanthophyll. This gives a further possibility for the separation of 
oxygen' at the surface of the chloroplastid. The separation of oxygen can 
hardly he produced by the action of a reductase reducing xanthophyll to 
OBirotin, for this would only give one of oxygen for every 19 of CO*, and in 
addition, when magnesium (or zinc) reduces xanthophyll to carotin, no 
■oxygen is Set ft«e, 

, Tbe; exact means by whioh the oxygen formed escapes without wholly 

* Fm liinidloity fth« rest of the ohlorophyll molocule is otaitted from the equation. 
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combiniBg with the readily oxidisable chlorophyll needs further investi- 
gations, but the views put forward seetn to give a reasonable temporary 
working hypothesis of the function of chlorophyll, xanthophyU, and carotin 
in the assimilation of carbon dioxide. A continuous liberation of oxygen 
would only be possible when stages 2 and 3 were carried out. The chemical 
reactions involved form a series of chemical changes which in part at least 
are reversible, and whose continuance in a definite direction is determined 
by light and by a continued supply of carbon dioxide at one end of the 
equation and by a continued removal of the sugar, formaldehyde, and surplus 
oxygen at the other end of the equation. 

Summary. 

No peroxides, organic or inorganic, are produced during the photo-oxidation 
of chlorophyll, xaiithophyll, or carotin, but these substances, when exposed 
to light in the presence of an abundant supply of oxygen, may act as oxidases 
not only to themselves but also to substances with which they may be in 
contact, such as hydriodic acid, litmus, or guaiacum. Hence arises the 
iodoxidase reaction of bleaching chlorophyll, carotin, xanthophyll, and 
other pigments oxidising in light. 

Chlorophyll and xanthophyll decompose during photo-oxidation into 
(a) solids and (b) a gas. The solids consist of colourless waxy substances 
and hexose sugars. Tlie waxy solids are relatively small in amount in 
the case of xanthophyll. The gas is formaldehyde gas. With dry films in 
dry air free from carbon dioxide, relatively more formaldehyde is produced 
and less sugar, and the bleached residue weighs much less than the original 
solid. In moist air more sugar is formed and the residue may weigh nearly 
as much as the original solid. 

Carotin oxidises more rapidly than xanthophyll or chlorophyll, and yields 
a little formaldehyde and a large amount of a colourless waxy solid, which may 
be a form of phytyl or of phytosterin. 

Carbon dioxide combines with chlorophyll forming xanthophyll and a 
colourless waxy solid. The combination only takes place actively in the 
presence of water, and is accelerated by sunlight, Portion of the oxygen 
liberated by this reaction may oxidise the xanthophyll in the presence of 
sunlight to formaldehyde, sugar and phytyl, the latter retakiisig its place 
in the tricarboxylic chlorophyll grouping. No oxygen is set free when 
extracted chloropliyll is used. Some special means must exist in the 
chloroplastid of liberating the remaining oxygen without its oxidising the 
chlorophyll Carotin may aid in protecting chlorophyll from photo* 
oxidation, and the reductase action of magtosium may be of importance. 
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There ie some evidence suggesting the possibility that ohlorophyll may be 
built up not only from ethyl chlorophyllide and phytyl alcohol, but also from 
xanthophyll and the products of the photo-oxidation of chlorophyll. The 
assimilation of carbon dioxide involves a complex series of ohemioal 
changes which are reversible in part at least, in which chlorophyll and 
xanthophyll play a direct chemical part, and in which light acts as an 
accelerating and possibly as a directive agency. 


On Forms of Growth Resomhling Living Organisms and their 
Products Slowly Deposited from Metaslahle Solutions of 
Inorganic Colloids. 

By Prof. Bknjamin Mooke, M.A., D.So., KR.S., and W. 6. Evans, B.Sc, 
(Received February 6, 1916.) 

(From the Biochemical Laboratory, University of Liverpool.) 

[Platk 1.] 

Graham, in his classical papers on colloids, draws attention to the remark- 
able dynamic properties possessed by matter in the colloidal form, whether 
as a hydroaol or a hydrogel. Ho states that “another and eminently 
characteristic quality of colloids is their mutability. Their existence is a 
continued metastasis. . A colloid may be compared in this respect to water, 
while existing liquid at a temperature under its usual fi'cezing point, or to a 
supersaturated saline solution. The colloidal is, in fact, a dynamical state of 
matter ; the crystalloidal l)emg the statical condition. The colloid possesses 
eneigia. It may be looked upon as the probable primary source of the force 
appearing in the phenomena of vitality. To the gradual manner in wliicb 
colloidal changes take place (for they always demand time as an element), 
may the characteristic protraction of ohemico-organic changes also be 
referred."* 

It is oaly within recent years tliat the importance of these slow metastable 
variations in colloids so closely simulating the changes in living organisms, 
wbioh are themselves metastable colloidal complexes, have been appreciated 
by a few authors, as thus clearly expressed by Graham over 50 years ago. 

A metastable colbidal solution is, as Graham states, comparable to a 
* ‘Phil. Tnms.,' vol. 161, pp. 183-824 (1861). 

VOIi, mcxicix.-r]}. 
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sttpereooled nolution of a crystalloid, but it differs in that the appearance of 
the solid or ''ger’ phase of the colloid does not lead, as in the case of the 
crystalloidal state, to almost instantaneous separation of the excess of salt 
and establishment of a stable equilibrium, but instead of that, to a slow 
drifting towards an equilibrium which may go on for days or weeks or months, 
and vary in spet^d, or be actually reversed, with changing characters of 
environment. 

It has been demonstrated by the work of Moore and Eoaf* on the effects 
of variations in temperature upon the osmotic pressure of gelatine solutions, 
that a similar raetastable condition arises long before any precipitation or 
passage from a hydrosol to a hydrogel occurs. If a mobile solution of 
gelatine at a temperature high above the point of gel-formatiou be raised a 
few degrees in temperatiiro, the osmotic pressure is considerably increased in 
axeess of the amount demanded by the gas law, showing that there occurs 
some dissociation in the solution-aggregate of tlie colloid. If, now, the 
temperature be allowed to fall back to the original point, only a small drop in 
osmotic pressure occurs at first and it requires some days before the original 
level is reached. This peculiar hysteresis requiring a prolonged interval of 
time for the passage from one condition to another is of great biological 
intei'est and may lie at the root of those cyclic alternations, of varying times 
in different tissues, so characteristic of living matter. 

The present communication is concerned with another interesting similarity 
between inorganic colloids and living structures, namely, that the forms 
assumed as a result of these slow metastable depositions, or growths, so closely 
resemble lowly living organisms as to be, in many cases, most difficultly 
distinguislmble from them. In our view, it is this close mimicry between 
colloidal deposits and living organisms which is responsible for more than one 
previous observer having desorited as living organisms such slow growths In 
metastable sol utiona. 

Eapid osmotic growths between strong solutions of colloids and of 
crystalloids, capable in most eases of slowly precipitating one another and 
so forming precipitation membranes, have been studied in most painstaking 
and ingenious ways by a great host of ob8erv©r8.t These experimentalists 
have shown that similar effects to production of ooll*memhranes, skeletons, 
shells, and tests, and also of mitotic nuclear-division figures, and many 
* ♦ Biochemical Jotim./ vol. 2, p »4 (1907), 

f Such as OuBtav Bose, Eunge> BSUgcr, Traube, Harting^ Monnler and Vogt^ Quincke^ 
Leduc, Benedikt, Dubois, Herrera, Kuckuck, Albert and Alexandre Mary, and others. 
Accounts of the literature of the subject ore to be found in Deduc, * Mechanism of Life/ 
l^ebman, London, 1011, and Quincke, ‘A tmalen der Physik/ 4te Folge, rob 7, p. 
(1802). ^ - 
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symmetrical and beautiful forms resembling those of lower aqtmtio animals 
may be reproduced by the action of such osmotic energy forms. 

The experiments to be recorded in this -paper follow much more closely, 
however, the lines of those devised by Dr. Charlton Bastian,* and there is an 
essential difference between the two types. 

The forms obtained by the other observers dej>end upon diffusion effects 
between highly different solutions placed in close juxtaposition, and so 
producing steep gradients of variation of concentration with attendant rapid 
osmotic pressure changes. One of the two solutions is usually a hydrosol as 
in the Quincke and Leduo experiments, and the other is a fairly concen- 
trated crystalloidal solution or a solid mass of crystals, which reacts with 
this, producing a precipitation membrane across which the diffusive actions 
occur. Fluctuations in deposition of this membrane and accidental varia- 
tions in its thickness and resistance at various points, mainly account for 
the wonderful fonns obtained. Here, doubtless, a great deal of the varia- 
tions in effect are due to the rate of formation of the hydrogel and its 
subsequent alterations in properties after formation as degree of aggregation 
changes. 

But in Baatian's type of experiment, there is no formation of a membrane, 
aui no osmotic pressure or diffusion velocity effects arise. The two solutions 
are thoroughly mixed up from the outset, but in such proportions that the 
system is just metastable, and so that a deposit is very slowly formed. As 
will be pointed out later, in describing the details of making up the colloidal 
solutions, these are just the conditions reached by following the instructions, 
given by Dr. Bastian. 

At the outset it is desirable to state that it is our intention to deal only 
with the peculiar and interesting forms in which growths appear in such 
metastable solutions of inorganic colloids, and to leave for the moment on 
one side the larger question as to whether actual living organisms appear in 
them. The growths we have observed increase in many cases when left in 
ringed solutions for some days between slide and coverslip. But we may 
say that we have not been able to obtain experimental evidence that they 
contain organic carbon compounds, and have not been able to sub-culture 
them in other media, as has been claimed by Dr. Bastian in regard to his 
experiments. 

The deposits or growths stain with dyes, such as methylene blue, but this, 
in our opinion, is not evidenoe that they are oi^gauio, for inorganic colloids 
also adflCrb dyeetufifo readily and give a staining effect The growths we 

♦ iiee *The Origin of life,* by H. Charlton BoRtlan, M.D., r.R.S., Watts & Co., 

London, mi. 
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have had under examination certainly do not contain celiulese, for they give 
a negative reply to the iodine and sulphuric acid test for eelluloae. 

It ia DOW established that many colloidal inorganic substances in presence 
of sunlight and of water and carbon dioxide can synthesise organic bodies,* 
so there is no inherent impassibility that living organisms containing 
organic carbon compounds can arise from inorganic matter when proper 
conditions of environment, energy supply, ami time are satisfied. But we 
have been unable to observe anything which we could describe as a living 
organism arise from these inorganic colloids. 

The forms which arise in nietastalde solutions of inorganic colloids are 
worthy of consideration as illustrating a mechanism by ineaim of which, 
when the steps of evolution of the organic from the inorganic have become 
understood, the study of the origin of the morphology of tlie microscopic 
forms of life can find a basis. 

At the present moment, and with the lacunse now existing in our know- 
ledge of the stages intermediate between inorganic evolution and organic 
evolution, even did undoubted living organisms arise in sterilised and 
hermetically sealed tubes, their origin would be looked u|K)n with suspicion 
and ascribed to hypothetical unkilled germs or some chance contamination. 
Tiie intermediate ground which must l)e cleared is that of the morphology 
of inoiganic ooUoids, and the propeities of these as catalysts enabling them 
to build \xp and synthesise organic compounds. It is from this {wiiit of view 
that we submit a prelituinary study of the forms of growths originating in 
metastable solutions of inorganic colloidal solutions. 

The glass tubes used in our experiments were of the same tyi)e as those 
employed by Dr. Bastian in his experiments, and were manufactured for us 
by the same flmu These tubes are made from glass tubing about iJ cm. in 
diameter. A rounded bottom of the same diameter as the tube is first blown, 
then at about 7 cm. from the bottom the tube is drawn off to a tapering 
point and seeled at the end, the whole length of the tube, including both 
wide and narrow ]:>arts, being about 17 om. 

The tubes were delivered to us sealed, and were first broken when the 
experiment was to be commenced by filling in the colloidal solutions. It is 
quite obvious that in the process of manufacture the whole internal surface 
of the tube would require to be so strongly heated by the glass-blower as to 
incinerate and destroy utterly any possible organic fibres from entrance of 
dust or vegetable fibre, and the greatest care was taken by us bo ;^event 
ingress of adventitious fibres in any of the subsequent.dbservations «md the 
after manipulations for microscopic observation. All slides and cov^r^ps 
* Moore and Webster, * 3Roy. Soe. Proc./ B, vol. 87, p. (1013), 
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oarefuUy cli^B^d with chromic acid and alcohol^ and were itained and 
examined with the microscope before ueing them. 4H pipette* and lifters 
were also flamed. In the manufactnre of the tubes t!ie formation ot* the 
rounded bottom of the tube must have heated the glass red-hot for a 
distance of 3 or 4 cm. at least from the bottom, and the drawing out at 
tfje top must similarly have heated all the remauicler. We are accordingly 
quite satisfied that the deposits or growths we are dealing with were 
actually formed in the tube-contents after the tubes were sealed off' and 
left standing. 

Each tube after liUing was hermetically sealed and then sterilised by 
Ideating in a steam autoclave for 15 minutes at 110^ C, The tulms have a 
caj>acity of about 100 c.c. and were about one-third filled with the selected 
mixtures of colloids. The filling was carried out by nipping off* at the narrow 
end, warming the tube, and dipping into the prepared mixture of colhnds 
contained in another sterilised tube (as in the process of filling a thermo- 
meter bulb) ; the tube was then resealed and autoclaved as stated above. 

Tlie solutions used were those described by l)r. Bostian as the yellow ” 
solution and the colourless ” solution, and the same solutions were also 
employed with the addition of two drops of 5-per-oent. sodium carbonate 
solution in 30 c.c. of total fluid. This small amount of sodium carbonate was 
added in order to provide material for formation of organic carbon compounds 
if there was any tendency towards such a growth of organic matt/er. In no 
case, however, have we been able to assure ourselves that there was any 
formation of organic carbon compounds. We feel certain that there wa^ no 
appreciable growth of sue!) compounds, but would like to leave this question 
oj)en because^it is so difficult of solution. 

At the expiration of nearly seven months some of the tubes were opened 
and examined microscopically, when the growths shown by the microphoto- 
gtapbs (Plate 1) were observed* 

Some of the growths observed closely resemble exceedingly fine vegetable 
fibres, euch as filaments of cotton fibre, but finer in structure. Some are 
rounded like ailk fibres, others show flat bands like cotton fibres. Other 
growtlts show branched and sometimes transversely divided filaments like 
hyphse of moulds. These inorganic growths, indeed, so closely resemble 
vegetable fibres that we were assured by two competent histologists, to whom 
we showed them, that they were fibres obtained by leaving cotton filaments 
on the alid0 in the pjxxsess of preparation, and that the use of the reagents 
for celhslose would certainly demonstrate this fact. 

Tliie euj^^tioA wae valuable because it showed quite clearly, on applica- 
tion, that the growths were not organic^ or, at least, were not cellulose ; for 
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these }>ecttUar deposits do not stain when treated with iodine and sulphuric 
acid. It is, however, exceedingly difficult, in the technique of microscopic 
examination, -to exclude contamination from the air, and also in some cases 
the nature of cellulose fibres might be so altered that they no longer gave 
the ty|>ical reactions of cellulose. 

Experimented Prmndure, 

The solutions used were made up following as closely as we could the 
procedure recommended by Dr. Bastian, and in order to do so, we obtained 
the pharmaceutical solutions from the same manufacturing chemists. The 

liquor ferri pernitratis ** used was obtained from Messrs. Martindale, and 
the sodium silicate ” (sp. gr. 1*44) from Messrs. Allen and Hanbury. Our 
thanks are due to Dr. Bastian for aiding us in obtaining the same materials, 
as nearly as possible, which were used for his own experiments. The 
sodium silicate solution was diluted before use with an equal volume of 
distilled water as recommended by Dr. Bastian. 

“ Liquor ferri periiitratis '' of the British Pharmacopoeia contains 3*3 per 
cent, of iron, and of this 8 drops, from a drop|>cr giving 29 drops to the cubic 
centimetre, were added to a total volume of 30 c,c. of distilled water, and a 
minute amount of sodium silicate, viz., two drops of the sodium silicate 
(Martindale) diluted one half. The percentage of iron contained in the 
colloidal solution in which the growths or deposits appeared would accord- 
ingly approximately 0 03 per cent. The amount of sodium silicate is 
also very minute, and is just sufficient, when instructions are followed, to 
send both itself and the ferric nitrate into the metastable colloidal condition. 

The instructions of Dr. Bastian are to use constantly 8 drops of the iron 
salt solution to the oun(;e (about 28 o.c.) of distilled water, and then, according 
to the varying alkalinity of the sodium silicate solution, to add 2, 3, or 
4 drops of it, so as to obtain a mixed solution that is faintly acid or 
neutral, and which on boiling for 10 minutes yields, after standing for 
some time, only a very small amount of deposit.* Solutions giving no 
deposits after boiling, or those which, on the other hand, are completely 
deposited, fom no growths. This balance was obtained, in the case of our 
solutions, when 8 drops of the ferric nitrate solution and 2 drops of the 
sodium silicate solution were used to 30 c.c. of distilled water ; the 
equilibrium is a very sensitive one. 

Now it is to be observed here, that the ferric nitrate is an acid solution 
readily thrown down by alkali, and the sodium silicate is an alkaline 
solirtion from which silicic acid is readily thrown out by acid. When 
these two solutions are mixed in properly balanced quMtities, as is done 
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in theee experiments, there is obtained a* mixture in common solution of 
two metastablo oolloids, viz., ferric oxide arid silicic oxide. These are the 
favourable oonditions for the deposit of the peculiar growths that have been 
observed. 

The above solution, following Dr. Bastian, is called the “ yellow ” solution. 
The colourless solution, which probably contained one metastable colloid 
only, viz., silicic acid, was prepared, following again fairly closely Dr. Bastian’s 
directions. To 30 c.c. of distilled water 2 drops of the sodium silicate 
solution were added, then 6 drops of “dilute phosphoric acid solution, 
B.P.” (Martindale), and a few crystals of ammonium phosphate (Martindale). 

Here, again, an alkaline silicate solution is taken which, with the phosphoric 
acid solution, would yield at first a metastable colloidal solution of silicic acid, 
and then with a greater excess a precipitate of silicic acid. The alkaline and 
acid salts are just so balanced in tlie above proportions that only a small 
proportion of the silicic acid is thrown out on autoolaving, or within a short 
period of a few hours thereafter. 

Attention is drawn liere to these important points in the chemistry of 
inorganic oolloids, because Dr. Bastian by long and patient experimenta- 
tion appears to have aiiived at the proportions most favourable to the 
appearance of these growths. To the physical chemist it is obvious that 
the proportions are just those which will give rise to a metastable solution 
of a colloid, or a metastable mixture of colloids. 

It is under such conditions that slow deposition will take place and cyclic 
variations can occur, if there be, during a long time interval, up-and-down 
variations in physical factors of environment. Such are also the conditions 
in a living cell, and hence the interest in the fact that so many of the 
appearances shown by the growths are those seen in cell-products. 

In October, 1^12, between the 18th and 24th, 48 tubes were prepared and 
autoclaved as above described, the contents of the sets being as shown in the 
following Table ; the qualities of reagent stated were added to 30 c.c. of 
distilled water in each case. 

Thus there were a dozen tubes of each class, viz. one dozen “yellow” 
solution, one dozen “ colourless ” solution, one dozen “yellow” solution plvs 
sodium carbonate, and one dozen “ colourless " solution pfua sodium carbonate. 

It may be said at once that the subsequent examination at a period of 
seven months afterwards showed no observable difference in the growths, 
ei^r favouring or deterrent, due to the sodium carbonate. 
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Preparation of lubeo. 


No. 

of tube. 

. 

Contents "yellow.” 

No. 

of tube. 

Contents " colourless.*’ 

4 

2 drops silicate, 8 drops ferric nitrate, 


2 drops silicate, 8 drops phosphoric 


2 drops sodium carbonate. 


acid, ammcmium phosphate. 2 drops 




sodium carbonate. 


5 

11 11 11 

6a 

11 It 

11 

8 

>1 11 1* 

6<f 

)> 11 

11 

October 18. 1912. Tbe 0 tubea wore autoclaved for 16 mlnutea at 115° C. 

J'or a few 


seconds during Uie period the temperature reached 120''' 0. 


7 

As above, except no sodium carbonate 

U 

As above, with omissicm of sodium I 


was added. 


carbonate. 


8 

*1 1) 1) 

8a 

II 1) 

It 

9 

it it n 

9a 

it 11 

tt 

AU heated for 15 miuuteii in autoclave, temperature 105-115° C., on October 21, 1912. 

10 

Same as Nos. 7, 8, and 9. No sodium 

10a 

As Nos. 7a, 8a, and 9a. 

No sodium 


carbonate. 


carbonate. 


11 

11 >» 11 

11a 

JT » 

11 

12 

11 11 1} 

12a 


II 

1 18 

11 11 11 

18a 


11 

14 

11 »> 11 

14a 

.1 II 

11 

i 

it 11 >1 

15a 

1} 11 

11 


AU 12 tubes autoclaved for 15 minutes at 108-110^ C. on October 22, 1912. 

16 

As Nos. 4, 5, and 6. Contain soditun 

16* 

As Nos. 4, 6, and 6. Contain sodium 


carbonate. 


carbonate. 


17 

11 11 11 

17a 

11 11 

*1 

18 

It 11 11 

18a 

11 11 

11 

19 

11 11 >1 

19a 

11 11 

I* 

20 

11 11 » 

20a 

»> 11 

11 

81 

11 11 11 

2la 

It 11 

11 

! 

Heated in autoclave for 15 minutes at 110° 

0. on Oetobar 28, 1912. 


£8 

As Nos. 7, 8, and 9. No sodium 


As Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

No sodium 

1 

carbonate. 


carbonate. 


25 

11 IT 11 

28a 

11 T 1 

tf 

1 24 

11 it 11 

24a 

ft ti 

If 


Heated in Autoclave for 15 minutes to 112° 0. on October 24, I6l£« 


25 

As Nos. 4, 5, and 6. Contain sodium 

25a 

As Noe. 4. 5. and 6. Contain sodium 


carbonate. 


carbonate. 


26 

*1 11 II 

26a 

11 11 

II 

27 

11 11 >1 

27a 

II »» 

11 

L.. - 

Heated in autoclave for 15 minutes on October 24, 1912. 



On October 29, 1912, the four dozen tabes were disposed as follows 


West window, 

iSast window. 

North window. 

Koi. 10, 10* 

Nos. 12, 12a 

Ko6. S, S* 

„ 11,11* ! 

,, 22, 22a 

» 8.0* 

„ 16,16* j 

„ 26,26a ; 

„ 7,7* 

» 17,17* 

11 27,27a j 

„ ®, 


Ko*. 19, 19<t 
„ »,90« 
„ 14,14* 


In dark 

cupboard. 

Noe. 4, 4a 

Km. 81, 81* 

,1 18,l$a 

„ 36.88* 

» 9| 9a 

« *6,86* 

„ 18,18a 

„ 34,84* 
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The examination of the conienls of the tubes and the deposits in them 
under the microscope were commenced on May 29, 1913, that is about seven 
montiis after they had \)een filled and sealed and sterilised* 

The peculiar growths shown in some of the appended microphotographs 
were then seen in all the tul»es examined, more abundantly in the ** yellow 
solution tubes than in those containing ‘'colourless'' solution, but still plentiful 
in these also. The tubes in the windows vvere richer in giowth than those 
kept in darkness, but the latter did contain growths also, and it would be 
impossible without more evidence to say whether the greater result in the 
windows might not be due to greater diurnal fluctuations of temperature than 
those that take place in the dark cupboard. 

The chief ap^>earance8 observed in the contents of these tubes are ; — 
(1) Patches of sometimes fine, sometimes coarse, granular deposits with fine 
fibres ninniug in them. (2) Chains of dots, sometimes slightly elongated, 
like micrococci or short bacteria, (3) Branching coarse fibres like hypha* 
of a fungus. (4) Coarse fibres, sometimes rounded, sometimes flat and 
twisted like a cotton fibre ; these are very long, and sometimes run more 
than the whole diameter of a low-power field, sinuous on their course and 
quite unlike anything crystalline ; as mentioned earlier, these may hi) 
adventitious. (5) Excessively fine fibrils, also very long and often taking the 
most fantastic shapes, sometimes they form a network like a fibrin network, 
at other times they are single and convoluted into the most intricate knots 
or loops ; this type of fibre is finer than any cotton or silk fibre. 

All the tubes were examined cai-ef ally, but it would serve no purpose to 
write a detailed description of each, as the appearances were so similar; 
so the following descriptions may serve as examples ; — 

Tnb$ JVb. 11 {West window, Yellow solution, no soda). Examined May 29, 
1913. — This shows plenty of both fine fibres and masses of debris, and small 
black dots, sometimes in rows like cocci. A very good dip is obtained from 
supematai^t fluid, near wall of tube, away olti^efeher from the coarse deposits, 
showing very fine branching and interlacing fibres, like minute hyphm. 

TuU No* 17 (West window, Y'eliow solution, plus soda). Examined May 29, 
1913.— This is very similar to the above and contains both types of fibres, 
Ttiie No, 26 (East window, Yellow solution, plus soiia). Examined May 30, 
1913.--rVery rich, both in fine, interlacing fibres and in the long, coarse, and 
twis^d fibres, The lat;tet do not give any cellulose reaction with iodine and 
snlpburio aoid. Also, they are yellow hued afid evidently contain colloidal 
iron. Other sUdes examined give the same results. Many long, delicate 
fibres often twisted into intricate loop patterns. Only yellow in colour ; no 
iodine stainir^. The sulphuric acid appears to dissolve out much of the 
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granular matter resembling protoplasmio d4bri8, and leaves the long fibres 
and shorter nests of exquisitely fine fibrils more clear. 

In the appended microphotographs are shown growths from these and 
other tubes of the series. 

These growths, obtained in hermetically sealed tubes, autoclaved up to 
110-116° 0. after sealing, and in tubes in which all oigaaic matter must have 
been completely destroyed in the process of manufacture, appear to us to be 
proven conclusively not to lie caused by any contamination with adventitious 
organisma Whatever view may be taken as to the nature of these appear- 
ances, our opinion is that they are not adventitious or due to contamination, 
but that they arise dc novo in the tubes by a process of growth or deposition 
from the balanced colloids. 

While the boiling or autoclaving was essential in the first stages of the 
investigation in order to rule out contamination, this process undoubtedly 
disturbs to a great extent the metastable condition of the colloids and throws 
out a good deal of the sulrstanoes, and, in addition, probably interferes with 
the labile condition of the remainder short of actually precipitating it. 

In order to get rid of this inactivation by heat, it was determined, after the 
growth in autoclaved solutions had once been settled, to experiment with 
tubes containing metastable colloidal systems which had only been exposed 
to a moderate degree of heating so as not to disturb any thermo-labile 
colhnds present. The result was that mnch more growth occurred of all the 
constituents described. 

A series of tubes, tilled as described above, were prepared in April, 1914 ; 
but, instead of autoclaving, these tubes were heated for 20 minutes to 60® C. 
and then allowed to stand for two months. At the end of the period, this 
set of tulies showed very little dejrosit, but the forms found in the deposit 
were beautifully developed. 

It is to be remembered here that none of the tubes contained any nutrient 
materials for ordinary micro-organisms, and tlmt beating to 60°. C. for 
20 minutes would have destroyed any common forms likely to be present. 
The forms, moreover, closely resembled those found much more sparsely in 
the autoclaved tubes, and the explanation of the abundance appears to lie in 
the fact that the colloids were left in a more labile condition. 

It is admittedly impossible to exclude completely the objection of con- 
tamination in this latter series of experiments. Other methods of causing 
metastabiUty in mixtures of inorganic colloids and so producing growtits 
more rapidly have been studied and are described in the succeeding paper. 
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DESCBIPTION OF FLATE. 

Fig, l.—Depfiftit frowi Tui^ No. 8, ( x 260*) After autoclaving for 15 tnmute» at 
X05-Xl5^a 

Fig, 2.— l>epo»it from Tul»e No. 4. ( x 260.) Autoclaved previou«ly, 105-X16* 0. 

Fig. 3. — Symmetrically Arranged Depoeit from Tulx* No. 7. ( x 250.) Not really crystals 
line. Autoclaved. 

Fig. 4, — Coarwe Feathery lieixwit from Tul^e No. 17. ( x 250.) Autoclaved. 

Fig. 6. — Fine De|K)ftit from Tulio N<». 6, ( x 250.) Autcxdaved. 

Fig, 6. -DejKwit from Tubrs No. 7. ( x 250.) Autoclaved, 

Fig. 7. — Hyplise-like Deposit from Tube No. 20. ( x 240.) Autoclaved. 

Fig. 8. — Fine XJ^eposit, Tube 20. ( x 240.) Autoclavecl. 

Fig. 9. — Long IiOoj>ed Fibre from Odourless Solution. Metastable silic^it only. ( x 440.) 
Autoi'laved. 

Fig. 10, — Mixed De|) 0 «it in “ Yellow ” Solution, Metastable silica and ferric hydrate. 
( X 240.) Aut<w?laved. 

Fig. XI, — Hypho&dike De{x>«it in Y^ellow S()J«tion. (xS40.) Autoirlaved, 


■ The Production of Growths or Deposits in Metastable Inorganic 

Mydrosols. 

By Prof. Benjamik MooBi, M.A„ OBc., F.R.S. 

(Received February 6, 1915.) , 

[Pi^TKS 2 ANU 3.] 

The results described in the preceding jiaper conductotl me to the study of 
other methods for obtaining these growths. 

The fundamental law established by Pasteur, and now universally con- 
hrmed, that oj^anio growth cannot occur in sterilised organic media, leaves a 
ouriona hiatus- between inorganic evolutbn and oi^nio evolution. 

It isa temarkable historical fact that organic evolution was firmly established 
a fiUl generation before inorganic evolution, and that, u’ith the exception of 
oertsih iageniouB hypotheses, the theory and facts of inorganic evolution have 
only been partially ascertained in late years. 

The problem presents two distinct yet closely related lines of atteuik. One 
doiQOerns the method by which oiganio compounds can be built up from 
iporganiid souk^, and is more purely a question of dnergy-transformatlon ; the 
dtlm is Thkted to the morphology, or minuto anatomy, in the region lying 
beitraen 'j^q and the oxganio, and deals with the colloidal inotganio 

pteoedihg ij^e oxganio structures. £nergy>tran8formati<HiB, although of 
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a different type, underlie the inorj>hology also, but the methode of research 
vary in the two cases* 

It is necessary to study how the organic constituents of living organisms 
with their high content of energy may be formed by inorganic catalysts by 
utilising other ty])e8 of energy, such as sunlight ; it is also equally important 
to pay attention lo those visible microscopic forms which colloids assume 
closely resenihling the lower living forms, as the region between inorganic 
and organic is traversed. 

It is highly important to be accurate and rigid in such observations, and 
to realise that they are (listinct from the discoveries of Pasteur. It is proven 
that living organisms are least likely of all to arise in sterilised organic media, 
but that has nothing to say as to how living organisms first arose, or arise 
to-day. 

The problem is t/iis — What is the link between the organic and the 
inorganic I 

The forms of growth of crystals have been studied and classified, and it 
seems reasonable that similar attention should be paid to the forms in 
which colloids present themselves. 

The study of the more complex forms of growth lying between crystals and 
living organic foms is closely beset with difficulties, on account of the very 
difficulty of excluding living forms, -for one is working here upon the stage 
which is nearest to acknowledged living types. 

The effort in the present research had accordingly been to exclude as far 
as jKissiblo any contamination, and to devise methods of research which 
would yield only inorganic forms under conditions exclusive of life. 

The objective designedly was that of obtaining colloidal growths, and 
observing how closely the appearances approaoli those of the lowliest known 
forms of living organism. 

In such a quest, time is an element of the utmost importance. The 
nature of the colloidal solutions is such tlvat the usual crude procedures of 
sterilisation are difficult or impossible of application, Antisepties cannot be 
employed, because they precipitate the colloid. Heating in an autoclave above 
the normal boiling point of water, at atmospheric pressure, to 110 to 115^ 
often throws the complex inorganic colloid out of solution and activity. 

In order to rule out actual life processes events are hastened so as to 
obtain in a few minutes effects of the same type as those which are usually 
produced in days or week;^ It is not, therefore, to be expected that the 
Sanaa delicacy and degree of organisation will be obtained as in the slower 
processes of life, or of metastable colloidal solutions left to themselvoB for 
much longer periods. 
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The diflB&rettce is similar to the well-known difference in crystallography 
of the slowly crystallising and the rapidly crystallising soliuiotu 

It was pointed out by Graham, as quoted in the previous paper, that time 
is an essential factor in all colloidal solutions, and that in this respect the 
colloids approach living organisms. 

The first inethoil attempted was tliat of using stronger solutions of the two 
reagents of the previous paper, and bringing these together in proportions 
as close to the point of actual precipitation as possible, so as to hasten 
operations of growth in order that contamination by organisms might be 
safely excluded. 

For this purpose a 1-per-cent, solution of ferric nitrate and a Irper-ceut. 
solution of sodium silicate, each in distilled water, were ])repared, and l*rom 
the two a metastable colloidal system was constructed. 

In mixing the two solutions the ferric nitrate solution must be taken as 
the basis and the silicate solution be slowly added to this, for if the 
reverse procedure be adopted the silicic acid is at once thrown completely out 
of solution. 

If, however, a volume of the ferric nitrate solution be taken, and the sodium 
silicate solution be added to it drop by drop with constant shaking, it is found 
that, although every drop produces a precipitate, this, on shaking, redissolves, 
and no i>ermanent precipitate occurs up to a certain point. Instead, a common 
solution is formed of colloidal ferric hydrate and colloidal silicic acid. 

This point is reached when about 4 cx3. of the silicate solution has been 
added to 10 o.o. of the ferric nitrate solution. If this point be somewhat 
exceeded, a brownish-coloured precipitate appears permanently. On examina- 
tion under the microscope this precipitate is seen to consist of fragments of 
inembi’ane shiivelled and coriugate<i and showing thickened tortuous lines 
like embedded fibres in the substance of tlie membrane. Short pieces of 
fibrils project at places, at the borders of the shreds of membrane. The 
appearance suggests that fibrils are first thrown out of solution, and that 
subsequently in the meshes of the fibrils more connecting colloid in the 
gel form is deposited in a thin layer, so forming the membranous shreds of 
the precipitate. 

This view is supported by the appearances shown when the meta8tal)Ie 
point is not passed. If 4 c.c. of the silicate solution be slowly added with 
continued agitation to 10 c.c. of the ferric nitrate solution, a slightly 
opalescent solution is obtained. This shows, on examination microscopically, 
vei7 few membranes, but a large number of rather coarse fibres, branching 
and tortuous. 

These are not so well devebped as those more slowly grown in tlm 
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experiments of the preceding paper with the same reagents, but with care 
fairly well developed networks of fibres may be obtained by this method. 

The next method employed was that of mixing two colloidal solutions of 
opposite cataphoresis (or electrical sign of the colloid), until the point of 
. permanent precipitation was just being approached. The pair of colloids first 
tested consisted of colloidal ferric hydrate and colloidal silicic acid, each 
prepared by Graham’s method. The two colloidal solutions used were 
freshly prepared and, when examined microscopically before admixture, were 
found to be fi’ee from librils. 

In a series of test-tubes varying volumes of the two colloidal solutions were 
then miyed togetlier, so as always to yield a constant total value of 10 c.c., 
and the mixture in each case was immediately shaken up and allowed to 
stand. Thus, in the experiment from which the microphotographs shown in 
Plate 2, fig. 1, were obtained, a series of tuI)eB were prepared as follows : — ^Tube 

No. 1, 9 c.c. colloidal feme hydrate plus 1 c.c. colloidal silicic acid; tube 

No. 2, 8 c.c. colloidal ferric hydrate plus 2 c.c. colloidal silicic acid ; tube 

No. 3, 7 c.c. colloidal ferric hydrate plus 3 c.c. colloidal silicic acid, and 

so on. The colloidal ferric hydrate contained 0‘136 per cent, of FejOa, and 
the silicic acid approximately OT per cent, of SiOj, and the aljove experi- 
mental procedure demonstrated that the best admixture for the rapid 
production of fibrous growths was 8c.c. of the colloidal ferric hydrate solution 
to 2 c.c. of the colloidal silicic acid solution. 

When mixed in these proportions and then in a few minutes examined 
under the microscope, magnificent networks are seen which are stained a pale 
yellow colour in the coarser fibres. Some of the fibres are so delicate and 
fine that they are only visible with a high magnification and using diminished 
illumination. Others, such as those shown in the microphotographs of fig. 1, 
are coarse and easily visible with the low power. Photography of these 
products is exceedingly difficult, and gives but a poor impression of the net- 
works as seen under the microscope. Some of the medium-sized fibrils are 
double contoured, they branch, and in many oases show nodulation, cross 
striations, or divisions. In fact, many of the appearances presented by growing 
hyph® are closely simulated. 

It has not been possible for me to observe the mode of growth of these 
fibres. Large numbers are present almost at once when the two colloidal 
solutions are mixed, for the mixed solution examined straightway with the 
microscope shows them from the commencement. On careful examination 
of a freshly mixed preparation microscopically, with the greater part of the 
illumination out off, and a magnification of about 400-fi00 diametmw, 
exceedingly delicate networks and long branobing fibrils may often he just 
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detected, And it would eeem probable that the coarser fibres also arise in 
this way from at first almost ultrauuoroscopic rows of granules passing out 
of solution and joining up to form delicate fibrils. These delicate fibrils then 
thicken up and become moi'e obvious. Looking at the most delicate fibrils 
actually visible, the eye so slowly takes up the details; and one becomes so. 
gradually conscious of the ramifications, that a deceitful impression is easily 
obtained, that the structures are actually gi’owing under the eye. But on no 
occasion could 1 be certain that I hod observed actual growth of a network, 

A considerable number of observations were taken to determine whether 
there was any growth at the ends of the coarser fibres, but none could ^ be 
detected. In many coses where slide and coversli}) preparations were pre- 
served for some weeks, tiiere did, however, appear to be an increase in the 
growths, and appearances were observed of growths which certainly were 
characteristic and well developed, and hod not been seen on earlier examina- 
tions of the same preparation. Often, with this pair of colloids, transition 
stages in the formation of membranes from fibres are to be seen, as is 
illustrated, for example, on tho right-hand side of the lowest photograph in 
fig, 1, The appearances given by this method of mixing two opposite colloids 
are exquisitely beautiful and often intricate in design, although they are 
produced so rapidly. 

Also it is important to stress the point that there can be here no con- 
tamination effect with adventitious living organisms. Two colloidal solutions 
are taken, one of a positive, the other of a negative colloid, each solution is 
examined carefully by the microscope and found to be clear and free from 
growths, the two are carefully mixed, and there, in a period of a few minutes, 
are the most delicate and intricately interlaced patterns of long and branching 
fibrils, as w^ell as growths of coarse fibres. 

The next pai;c of colloidal solutions investigated were ferric hydrate and 
^‘colloidal sulphur prepared as described by Quincke {loc, cit.). The 
colloidal sulphur « was obtained by taking distilled water previously sterilised 
by boiling and allowing it to cool Two portions of the cooled sterile water 
were taken and saturated respectively with sulphur dioxide and hydrogen 
sulphide; then to 20 volumes of the sulphuretted hydrogen water was 
added one volume of the sulphurous acid solution. Tlie result at once is a 
.fine colloidal suspension, or solution, of stdphur particles. This shows inicro- 
soopicaliy a multitude of fine round granules all in rapid Brownian movement; 
on standing for about two days the particles show a tendency to grow together 
into fine eoccal-like cfiiaimi. 

The s^tioxi may be diluted without pieciintating and also may be boiled, 
it may even be autoclaved at 110° C. for a few minutes with only partial 
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preoiptation, but prolonged autoclaving thxowa it out of aolutioix. The 
amount of coagulum when the sulphur passes out of solution demonstrates 
that there is ultraniicroaoopic sulphur in colloidal solution in the fresh 
preparation, in addition to the particles mentioned above, A determination 
made by evaix)i'ating a known volume to di 7 ness and weighing the sulphur 
gave 0*48 per cent, in the solution as prepared above. 

This solution was diluted tenfold before use, as was also the colloidal ferric 
hydraUj solution used for equilibration with it, so that the concentrations of 
the two solutions as actually mixed wore approximately : colloidal sulphur a, 
01)48 per cent. ; colloidal feme hydrate, 0*3 86 per cent. 

In order to exclude entirely growths of “ organic carbon " organisms, that is 
“ living” organisms, both solutions, while still separate, were put into a steaui 
autoclave at 110® C. for 10 minutes; this caused partial precipitation. The 
two solutions were then allowed to cool and when cold were mixed as in 
the following scheme : — 
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There was no complete precipitation in any of the tubes, but a varying 
amount of increase in the opalescence. 

Microscopic examination as rapidly as po-ssible within a few minutes of 
making the admixtures showed growths iu all, but most rapidly and 
abundantly in test-tubes Nos. 2 and 3. Miorophotographs of the growths 
obtained when 8 c.o. of the colloidal ferric hydrate and 2 c.o. of the 
sulphur solution were mixed are shown in fig. 2. The growths here i^fain, 
when sufficiently coarse, give tfre appearance by a yellowish colour of an iron 
salt. 

The finest threads are only visible in dim illumination. The growths, 
again, in this case do not yield good miorophotographs. All sizes of fibre 
are seen here from the finest fibrils iip to quite coarse fibres, like structures 
from plants. 

SpffnMneoiis Growths in Colloidal SUieic Add o»/y.— It is well known from 
the classical experiments of Qraham that sufficiently dialysed stlicio add 
solution is [g>ontaneou8ly metastable, and, after perhaps days, mouthy or 
years of keeping, passes out into a solid jelly. It is rather remarkable that 
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it has not before been^ipt^ined raicroscopically at various periods during 
this metastablo existen^^- ■ 

The actual setting into thick jelly does not appear to yield microscopic 
structures, probably because this change at its onset is rapid, and so yields 
only ultramicroscopic structures. But the jelly, at first clear, gradually 
shows an increasing opacity after setting, and then, if broken up and 
examined under the microscope, shows flat membranous scales or plates like 
those described above for the more coarsely precipitatetl colloidal ferric 
hydrate. 

The most interesting appearances, however, are those found before .jelly 
formation in tlie perfectly mobile colloidal solution, when the solution is so 
dilute (1-2 per emit, of SiOa) that it remains fluid for some weeks. 

Since these growths form slowly, ns great care as possible was taken, by 
autoclaving the mother-solutions of sodium silicate and hydrochloric acid 
and the dialysing apparatus and all glass apparatus and containers, to prevent 
infection adventitiously from without. 

The growths obtained with colloidal silicic acid are illu.Htrated by the 
microphotographs of figs. 3 and 4. No sjxjcial care was taken in auto- 
claving the mother-solutions in the experiment shown in fig. 3, but it 
is to be remembered that these are strong hydrochloric acid and strong 
sodium silicate, neither of them suitable media for the growth of organic 
genns. 

After mixing and dialysing, the colloidal silicic acid was run off into a 
stoppered bottle which had been sterilised by blowing live steam through 
it The growths shown were observed after standing for about three weeks 
at laboratory temperature. The solution contained just over 2 iier cent, of 
SiOs, had been dialysed for 48 houi-s, and coagulated in about five weeks’ 
time. 

The coarser growths shown in fig. 3, a, b, c, and u, are obtained occasionally 
when a stronger solution (about 3 per cent.) of colloidal silicic acid is left for 
two or three days ringed round with gold size. They appear to form when 
slow massive formation of a gel phase occurs in a fairly strong solution 
aeoompanied possibly by slow concentration due to slight eva^roration. 
These forms yield often very beautiful patterns with ramifying and branching 
fibres. 

The coarser fibres seen in the micro-photographs are not cracks in a 
coateaoting jelly, but a more solid phase actually growing in a more fluid 
I^MiBe; this is well seen at the growing edge of such a tuft of fibres, as also 
fine strnptural details in the individual fibres. 

The appearances seen in fig. 8, k and f, and in all the photographs of 
▼OL. ixxxix. — D 
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fig, 4, were obtained in a specially devised experitiiei)t in vrhi4th everythix^ 
for the obtaining of the oolloidal silicic acid solution was sterHiaed before- 
hand, and then the whole experiment carried out under aseptic (xmditionB. 

The dialysis was made in a seamless test-tube of thick parchaaent paper, 
measuring approximately 5 cm. in diameter and 20 cm. in length. This 
dialysing tube at the outset was thoroughly boiled in distilled water, the 
distilled water used for diluting the solutions and the solutions themselves 
were also boiled, as also glassware and rubber coi'k of the apparatus now 
to be described. 

The colloidal silicic acid solution itself when fanned cannot be sterilised, 
as it is by such a process coagulated and thrown out of 8<»lutian, but the 
ingredients from which it is made can be autoclaved. 

The following disposition of the exjjeriment was aocordijigly made. A 
rubber cork, pierced with three holes (through two of whicli tim stems of 
two glass separating bulbs provide<l with glass taps passed), was taken and 
fitted over the mouth of the dialysing tube (5 x 20 cm.) describetl above. 
The dialysing tube was firmly fixed on the rubber cork with thread. Through 
the third hole iti the rubber cork passed a glass tube, bent twice at right 
angles and narrowed to a fine point at its outer end. The inner and of this 
tul'>e when in position passed to the bottom of the dialysing tube, and its 
outer end was either hermetically sealed or sealed with a mercury seal in 
u small test-tube surrounding its end. The purpose of this third tube was 
to draw off a sample of the dialysate daily into sterilised test-tubes. 

Ten cubic centimetres of distilled water was placed in the dialysing tube. 
In one separating bulb were placed 20 c.c. of strong, pure hydrochloric acid 
and 10 c.c. of distilled water ; in the other, 18 c.c. of a 38'5-per-c6nt. 
solution of sodium silicate and 27 c.c. of distilled water. The upper openings 
of the two separating bulbs were stoppered with cotton wool. 

The whole apparatus, so prepared and filled with the solutions, was placed 
in a large autoclave and raised by steam to a tempemtnre of 110® C. for a 
period of 10 minutes. The steam was then shut off and the whole allowed to 
cool. The apparatus was taken from the autoclave and, by o^tening the tap 
on the separator coutaiifing it, the hydrochloric acid was allowed to run into 
the dialysing tube. Tlie sodium silicate solution in the other separator was 
then allowed to pass in, accompanied by constant shaking. 

The dialyser so fitted up was immersed in a larj^ beaker in a running 
stream of Liverpool tap water. It might be objected that sterilised d ls ri lfed 
water ought to have l)een used here, Imt a poperiy sterilised and screen^- ' 
off supply of^oold sterilised distilled water is an exceedingly difficult teat(ter 
to arrange. So it was detennined to rely upon the impermeable, pophi^es 
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for oi*ganism8 of the autoclaved parchment paper luembraue* Iti is here to 
be reinembere(| that a stout parchment paper membrane such ae was being 
employed is less permeable than a Chamberlaud filter. It holds back 
proteins and inorganic colloids, such, for example, as the silicic acid which it 
is here being used to 8ei>arate from the sodium clduride and excess of 
hydrochloric acid. It is, however, impossible to l)e (piito certain that no 
0hanee infection occurred during the experiment, although the tubes did not 
show any of the usual signs of bacterial invasion. 


UESCUlFrum OF PL^ITKS. 

Plate ii. 

Fig. l.-^-Orowths h^rnied in SoIutionH iit MotaMUible Pi*op)rti(niH of CJoUoiclal 

Silicic Acid and Colloidal Feme Mytlvate. MagniUcaiionH abo\it :il40 diametoi‘8. 

Fig. 2. — J>ifieront ViewH of Growths given by MetaMUlde Adinixtniv of G>iloulal Ferric 
Hydratti and ( Jollfiidal 8ulphur o. The two colloidal Rohitions, after heating aepanitely 
tc» 120** C. for 10 miuuiea in the autoclave, were mixed in the ratio of 8 of colloidal 
ferric hydrate mdution to 2 of colloidal sulphur a, wluni the growtlis shown al)ov 
ap|>eaml in a few minutes. Magnification about 210 diuincters in each case. 

Plate 3. 

Fig. 3 — Coarser Growths and Fibi'es appearing in Solutiimst>f Oolloitlal Silicic Aciil only. 
Figs. A, B, C, and D show more mpid gniwtlw produced by concentration due tt) 
ova, portion betwetm slide and cover^slijx Figs. A anti 0 under a magnification of 
140 diameters. Figs. B and l> under a magnifit^utiou of 500 diameters. Tlie fibres 
hi all four of thentt hguros ar-e the g<d form of the diphasic system. Figs. E and B' 
are forms /appearing spmtaneously In sterilised and hcnnetic*ttUy sealed tcst-tulies 
containing colloidal silicic acid pi'opai'ed aseptioally from autoclaved ingredients, as 
defwvilM in the text. 'Hie growths wer^j obtaineil after 30 days' inculcation in 
the sealed tubes at room temperature. MagnificatiouH for tigs. E and If, 
320 diameters. 

Fig. 4. — Finer Forms of Growth appearing in CVlloidal vSilicic Acid Solution, prepart*d 
under aseptic couditions from autfKslaved sodium silicate and hydrochloric arid, 
and kept for 30 days in hermetically sealed glass tubes. Magnitication about 
240 diameters. These fine nodulatod fibrils tti-e very difficult objects to photograph 
under the ttikroMcope,and tli^ micro*photdgii»phR only give an ideu of their appear- 
unce, and fail to mproduec the lieauty of the originals. 
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1. Introduction, 

Our knowledge of the pigments which give rise to the coat-colour of animals 
is very limited, and is chiefly confined to work on the melanins, m extensive 
bibliography of which is to be found in a monograph by Robert* atjd also in a 
paper by von Furth.t The dark bodies which remain as a cleavage residue 
after the acid hydrolysis of proteins ai-e sometimes also called melanins, as 
Well as the artificial products formed by the action of tyrosinase upon tyrosine. 

; * Robert, ‘Wiener Rlinik,* vol. 27, No, 4 <1901). 

t Von Ftlrth, ‘Oentralbl fUr allg. PatJi. und I'jathol Anat.,* vol. 15, p. 017 ,(l904^ 
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Since the relationship of these suV)8tanoe8 to each oilier is still doubtful, it 
seeniw preferable to follow Gortner* in calling all the artificial black bodies 
hnifnins^ and to reserve the name melanin for the dark pigments occurring in 
the living organism. 

The origin of the pigments remained in great ol)scurity until Landoltf 
suggested that melanin might be formed by a process of oxidation. But it 
was Bertrand's;!: discovery among jdants of tyrosinase, an oxidase capable of 
oxidising tyrosine to a humin, that led to the present theory. Bertrand's 
discovery was confirmed by Biedermanii§ and others who found that- tyrosinase 
occurred among many plants and animals. 

This wide distribution of tyrosinase and its obvious connection with 
pigment production gave rise to the current hypothesis of the mechanism of 
melanin formation, namely, that melanins are due to the action of an oxidase 
upon a colourless chromogen. This possibly takes place in two stages: (1) 
the formation of a cyclic compound which is split fi'om the protein molecule 
by some autolytic ferment, and (2) the oxidation of the cyclic compound to a 
melanin by means of a specific ferment. 

According to the theory of Bach and Cliodat, oxidases are of a dual 
nature, their constituents being a i)eroxido (AaOg) and a j^eroxidase (P). 
The j)eroxide combines with the })er()xida8e to form an unstable compound 
(A^PO^). This immediately breaks down to yield 

(1) All atom of ” active " oxygen 0. 

(2) The peroxidase P. 

(3) The compound A^O. 

The colourless chromogen is oxidised to a pigment by the “ active " 
oxygen, whilst the compound AjO is reconverted by the atmospheric oxygen 
to the peroxide A 2 O 8 , so that the cycle can 1)6 repeated indefinitely, 

All attempts to ascertain the constitution of tlio melanin molecule have 
proved fruitless, mainly owing to the difficulty of isolating the pigment. The 
qualitative analyses do not agree in the main features and little or nothing 
can 1)0 deduced from the elementary analyses obtained. Tlie mother substance 
of melanin has generally been supposed to be tyrosine, and Gessard|j has 
shown that in one case at least tyrosine as well as tyrosinase was present in 
the tissues surrounding the pigment. There are, however, a number of other 

^ Gortnar, * Jour. Biol. Chemistry,’ vol. 8, No. 4, p. 341 (1910). 

. t LanMt, ‘ Zeitsohrift fUr Phy«iol. Chew./ vol. 28, p. 192 (1899). 

I Bertrand, * Paris, C. R. Acad. Sci.,’ voL 122, p. 1216 (1896), and vol. 123, p, 463 
\imy ; ‘ Am^es InstiUit Pasteur,’ vol. 22, No. 6, p. 381 (1908). 

g PWcdermattn, ‘ Pfiueger’t* Arcbiv fUr gesammte Physiol,/ vol. 72, p. 152 (1898). 

II Gessard, * O.B. Acad. Sci./ voh 136, p. 1086 (1903). 
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substances which might serve the purpose equally well, such as tr)'ptopliaae, 
histidine, or the decomposition product of keratin found by Gortner,* whic^h 
though free from tyrosine, yielded Millon's reaction. 

II. Thk Mechakism of the Actiox of Tyrosikask in Coloured Animates. 

The work described in this paper was undertaken with a view to throwing 
more light upon the mechanism of the action of tyrosinase, and in it I hope to 
present further evidence in favour of the current hypothesis that pigmentation 
is the outcome of the action of an oxidase upon a colourless ohromogen, and 
also to descrite the distribution of a peroxidase in the skins of coloumd 
rabbits. Further, I liope to show' that a certain dotiiinant white colour pattern 
in rabbits is due to the pi^eseuce of an auti-tyrosinase or inhibitor in the skin 
of tliese animals, and that the recessive white variety is due to the lack of 
one or both of tlie oxidase and chromogen constituents of the pigment- 
producing systein. 

1. Minff Ihtrhnns 

At the outset of this work I was led to repeat some experiments of 
Miss J.)urham's,f carried out in 1904 for the purpose of showing the presence 
of a tyrosinase in the skins of young black rats, rabbits and guinea-pigs. An 
aqueous extract was made from the skins, and solid tyrosine as well as femus 
sulphate (as an activator) was added to the resulting reddish fluid. It was 
then incubated at 37® (.1 for some days, in the course of wducU dark 
precipitates were produced. When the skijis of red guinea-pigs were 
used the fluid became yellow, and an orange precipitate wan thrown 
down. In the absence of tyrosine or ferrous sulphate no coloration was 
produced, nor was any precipitate found. The boiled extract proved inactive. 

In criticism of these experiments it seems in the first place unlikely that a 
black precipitate would be the first product formed. Previous investigators 
have found that the ferment fluid first becomes red or black on the surface 
where it is in contact with the air, and a precipitate only forms at the end of 
the reaction or on acidification. Moreover, it is not stated whether the 
imction of the fluid extract was acid or alkaline. Presumably it would be 
acid owing to the fonaatioa of lactic acid, but it is well known that tyrosinase 
is most active in alkaline solutions, and that it is greatly inliibited by the 
presence of even a minute amount of acid. Further, it has been observed 
that the final colour produced by the action of tyrosin«ise upon tyrosine is 
invariably black. A reaction, therefore, which finally resulted in the pro- 

* Goi*tner, ' Joui*. Biol. CJbeuimtty,* vol, 0, p. 355 (1911;. 
t Mm Dui'hiMu, ‘ Pioc. Koy. Soc.,’ vol. 74, p. 310 (1904). 
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duotiim of an orange precipitate from tyroaine, m in the case of Mise Durham’s 
red gttinea-pigft, must have been of a totally different nature from any hitherto 
known. It ie true that some tyrosine-oxidising ferments commence with a 
yellow or munge stage, but they finally turn black. Mias Durham also states 
that she extracted a tyrosinase of a less active nature from udult guinea-pigs, 
I, howaver, was entirely unalde to obtain any ferment from four months-old 
rabbits. Kiddle* also criticises Miss Durham's work, on the groiindB that lier 
extrefcct appeared reddish, which he claims would modify the final colour. In 
addition to this, an oxygen carrier like oxyhicmoglohia, wliioh is no doubt 
the oauae of the reddish colour, would seriously interfere with the results. 
Finidly, Grortnerf says that he has nmde several attempts to confirm these 
experiments without success. Moreover lie has shown tluit the addition of 
1 mgm. of ferrous sulphate completely inhibits the action of tyrosinase, 
au observation which I have been able to confirm. It seems possible, therefore, 
that Miss Durham's results weie due to some combination of the iron with a 
protein molecule, or else to some degenerative change or autolysis accompanied 
by pigment production, such as that called by MeirowskyJ post-mortew 
pignimi production, which lie show'ed took place even in pieces of boiled skin 
if they were kept for a few days in the warmth. My own results with 
material obtained from the skins of young Idack rabbits by Miss DurhanrH 
methods are in full agreement with those of Gortner. And one must conclude 
that the results so obtained are not due to the actit)n of a tyrosinase as usually 
understood, but to some other unexplained cause. 

2. The Perfwidam Frcmit in the Skim of Colovved llahhits and Mice. 

It has already been pointed out that, according to the theory of Bach and 
Chodat, an oxidase is of a dual nature, the two constituents being a peroxide 
and a peroxidase, the peroxide functioning as an activator to the peroxidase, 
by supplying it with oxygen from the atmosphen^ which may then be 
transferred to the chromogen or other oxidisable body. It was therefore thouglit 
possible that not only the chromogeu but also the peroxide constituent of 
the tyix>sina8e had been destroyed during the process of making the extracts 
from the skins. In order to test this, a very small quantity of hydrogen 
peroxide, which has been shown to be capable of replacing au organic 
peroxide of ah oxidase system, was added to the extract, in addition to 
tyrosine, and the tube was then incubated. After 12 hours its appearance 

Kiddk, * Biol BuIMib/ vol 16, p. 310 (May, \m>y 
t Gorto?r, * Trans. Chem. Soo,,' vo), 97, p. 110 (1010), 

I Metmwsky, *<3sntralbl. fUrallg. Fatk ii. patbolog. Avat.,’ vol. SO, p. 301 (1909) ; Hae 
also KCnigstein, ^ Wknsr Kfin. Wooheufichnft,'' No, 17^ p. 616 (1910). 
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was totally unlike that of any tube in the former experimentB. A heavy 
cliarcoal-black ring, ^ inch wide, had formed in the upper portion of the 
fluid, while the lower portion remained unaltered. When the tube was 
shaken and allowed to incubate again, a fresh black ring formed ou the 
surface of the fluid where it was in contact with the atmospheric oxygen. 
Occasionally in its earlier stages this black fluid had a reddish purple tinge, 
and a variable amount of black precipitate was always deposited after the 
lapse of some days. The results were the same if the tubes were kept at 
room temperature, but the darkening took place loss rapidly. This seemed 
to be a true oxidation due to a peroxidase from the skin extracts in the 
presence of tyrosine and liydrogen peroxide. This reaction was accordingly 
always used as a method of testing for an inhibitor, in the manner afterwards 
described. Each experiment was repeated a number of tinien, and in every 
case with the necessary controls. 

(a) Material — 

The skins employed in these experiments were taken from a number of 
rabbits of the age of from two to four days, ami during the course of the 
cxi>eriment8 over 200 young rabbits were employed. It was impossible to 
extract any ferment from older rabbits, owing probably to tlie increased 
toughness of their skins. Black rabbits were always used for the purpose of 
obtaining an active tyrosinase with which to test for the presence of an 
inhibitor. The nature of the tyrosinase in agouti, chocolate, orange, yellow, 
and blue rabbits, as well as in black mice, was also investigated. Since 
there is no true dominant white variety of rabbit, recourse was hod to the 
type known to breeders as “ English." This is a white animal with black 
eyes, patches of colour on the ears, face, and flanks, and a continuous line 
down the middle of the back. This pattern is said by Hurst^ and Castlef 
to be dominant to self colour, a fact which was fully confirmed by breeding 
experiments carried out in connection with this research, 

(b) Methods — 

About eight black rabbits, preferably of the same litter, from two to four 
days old, were ancesthetised, killed, then carefully skinned by making on 
incision down the back, and the skins freed from subcutaneous tissue. The 
greatest care must be taken to remove completely any small blood-vessels 
that may be seen, otherwise the resulting fluid will hi tinged with a trace 
of haemoglobin which might vitiate the results. The skins were next 
thoroughly rinsed with water, dried with a cloth, weighed, and finely minced 
in a small mincing machine. The pulp was put into a mortar with about 

* Hui’st, ^B©port Confer, on Genetics, Boy. Hort. Soc. London/ p. 114 (1806). 

t Castle and Hadley, * Ainer. Nat/ voL 49, p. SIS (January, 181D)i 
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half itfl weight of chloroform water and sufficient kieselguhr to make a good 
|Hiate, and the whole mixture was thoroughly ground up for some time. 
The resulting black maas was finally transferred to a cheese cloth and the 
ferment fluid expressed by means of a hydraulic or efficient screw press. 
After being filtered through a soft paper, this fluid is whiU^ with a slight 
opalesoence, provided the removal of the capillaries has been complete. 
The spectrum of oxyhajmoglobin cannot be detected, and the fluid does not 
show the presence of a trace of iron by the Prussian blue test. The extracts 
of the skins of all the otlier rabbits were prepared in exactly the same way, 
care being taken in the case of the English rabbits to cut away the black 
iwrtions of the skin, A scries of tubes was next prepared in the following 
manner : 2 o.c. of the ferment fluid were placed in each of a number of narrow 
test-tubes, together with three drops of an approximately 2-i)er-mille suspen- 
sion of tyrosine in water, or other chromogeu, and 0*1 c.c. of a 0*05-per-cent. 
solution of hydrogen peroxide.* This quantity of hydrogen peroxide cannot 
greatly be exceeded, since it has been shown by Bachf that larger amounts 
seriously inhibit the reaction. When an extract was to be tested for the 
pi'esence of an inhibitor, it was added to the ferment fluid in the exact 
amount subsequently stated. Chloroform was employed as a preservative, 
since toluol, which was used by Miss Durham, if added in excess, rises to the 
surface and prevents the free accem of oxygen. By means of very dilute 
sodium carbonate the contents of the tubes w^ere carefully rendered faintly 
alkaline to litmus. The tubes were then plugged with cotton wool and 
incubated at a temperature of 37® C. As the reaction was found to have 
taken place in 12 hours the tubes wore always examined after that time. 
An additional reason for doing this was because in soino cases, when the 
oxidation had been slight, it was noticed that the colour had a tendency to 
fade after a longer period. Some idea of the amount of the pigment 
produced may be obtained from the following experiment : — 

Ten cubic centimetres of the ferment fluid were incubated for 24 hours 
with an excess of tyrosine and 0*5 c.c. of a 0’05-per-cent, solution of hydrogen 
peroxide. This was acidified with 1 c.c. of 10-per-cent, sulphuric acid, and 
made up to 50 c.c. with distilled water. This solution was then titrated 
with potassium permanganate. It required 9*85 c.c. of a 0*2-{)cr-cent.J 
‘Boitttion to remove entirely the colour due to the melanin produced. 

* For these experiments Merck’s |>erhydrol ” wa« used. 

t Bach, ^ Ber. der Deutsch. Chetw. Oe»ell.,' vol, 41, }x 216 (1908). 

J Acccniiug to Bach’n method of estimating the amount of melanin, a O'CCi-per^cent. 
solution of potawdum permanganate was found sufficient. In the above expexdment, 
however, this Strength proved to l>e totally inadequate. 
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(c) Properties — 

Experivmii 1 : The Influence of Hydrof^m Peroxide and of tht Reaction of 
the Ferwnt Fluid, — The ferment fluid was added to each tube. 


j Appearance after 12 hours. 
Chromogen addeii, i ^'.r 

' Without ; With HA 


— Keaction faintly alkaline. 

— Boiled. 

-!• + Beaciion faintly alkaline, 

^ Keaotian strongly alkaline, 

* Keaotion neutral. 

— Kenetion arid. 


+ + indicates strong reaction. 

+ indicftt/es positire reaction. 
— indicates no change. 


None 

Tyrosine 


Retnarks, 


From tliifi experiment it ai>peiu‘8 that the ferment fluid lacks both a 
chromoKou ami a peroxide, for only when both these naturally occurring 
substances are replaced by tyrosine and hydrogen peroxide can oxidation 
take place; in otlier words, the ferment fluid (xmtains only the peroxidase 
coiiBlitueut of the pigrnent-produciug mechanism. As a matter of fact, 
in later experiments when more practice had l)een obtained in extracting 
the ferment fluid, and when more care was taken to use the material as 
fresh as possible, a small amount of natural chromogen and peroxide was 
sometunes extracted. This was indicated by the formation of a dark grey 
ring in those tubes which contaiued either the chroraogen or tlie peroxide, 
as well as iu those which contained the ferment fluid alone. Tubes with 
a neutral reaction wei-e only faintly grey after 12 hours, but subsequently 
they began to darken. Tubes with an acid reaction, however, remained 
permanently colourless. If alkali w^as present in excess, the reaction could 
not take place, nor did the tube coutainiug tlm boiled ferment fluid show 
any sign of darkening. The peroxidase was ibimd to be precipitated on 
saturating the fluid extract with amrnoniiun sulphate, or on the addition of 
an excess of alcohol. 

Euperhnsnt II : The InhUntory Effect of Fevrom Siilpltaic,~T\ud ferment 
fluid (prepared as previously, see pp. 40 and 41) was added to eadh tube, also 
tyrosine and hydrogen peroxide in the same quantities as in Experiment I. 
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Ferrous sulphate added. 1 Appearance after 12 hours. : 


1 None + + 

j 1 mgrin. — 

I 0^6 „ , + 

I ^ 

+ + indicates strong reactioti. 

4- indicates positive reaction. 

^ indicates no change. 

Although Mi»s Durham* obtained some catalytic reaetiou between her 
akin extracts and ferrous salts, yet the above ex])eriment shows that ferrous 
salts inhibit the oxidation of tyrosine due to an oxidase ; a result which 
is ill agreement with Gortnar'sf observations upon the action of tyrosinase 
from meal-worms under similar conditions. 

Kooperiment III : The Action of other ChrotnojicytA , — The ferment tluid 
(prepared as previously) was added to each tube. 

I Appearance after 12 hours. j 
Chromogen added. j 

Without HA- i WithH-Os. j 

'' ! 


None i — 

Tyrosine — 

p«cre8ol ! + 4 

! Adrenalin*^ : - 

Vyrocateolun (neutral) ... 4 4 

Tryptophane ~ 

Pyramidone — 

: sfctttoi 

' y?*8midopheuol . , — 


4 4 indioatee strong reaction. 

4 indicates poftitire reaction. 

— indioafcci no change. 

^ An aqueous extract of llurrtmghs and WellcomeV dr>^ supnircnal glands used. 

(d) Didribution and Nainve (f the (Kdda^e in RaJibiU of Different Colours — 

An attempt was next made to discover whether the different coat- 
colours in rabbits were due to a coiTeeponding difference in the oxidases 
which gave rise to them. For this purpose chocolate, blue and orange 
rabbits were experimented with. Extracts from the chocolate skins were 
rich in a fertnent which appeared to be identical with that obtained from 
black rabbits. After twelve hours this ferment gave a deej) black ring 
which gradually spread through the whole fluid, and at the end of some 

* JJfuw Durham, ‘Five. Boy. S<vc./ vol 74, p. 310 (ID04). 
t Fortner, ‘Train*. Cbeia. Boof rob 97, p. 110 (1910). 
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dayii a black precipitate deposited, Tlio ferment also reacted with 
jp-cresol, etc., and a dark grey colour was given when sufficient natural 
chroinogen and peroxide had been extracted to yield the reaction, .without 
the addition of tyrosine and hydrogen peroxide. The fluid from blue rabbit 
skins- the dilute form of black-— -gave results similar in all respects, thus 
cuulirming the supposition tliat the pigments producing blue and black are 
identictd. The yellow*^ rabbits employed carried the agouti factor, which 
is indicated hy their white bellie-s. These skins yielded an extract in 
which no trace of coloration appeared, wiien either tyrosine or j^-oresol 
was added as a chromogen, even after four days* incubation. Gate was* of 
coiu'se, taken to reinove the white bellies, in order to avoid the possible 
effects of an inhibitor similar to that occurring in the bellies of agouti 
rabl)its (see i>. 48). Many other chromogens were tried, such as tr)rptopliane, 
adrenalin, pyroeatechin, pyramidoue, guaiacol and other pol)T)]:*euol8, but 
no specific ferment could l>e detected. 

Similar results were obtained when orange^ rabbits were used. In these 
skins there is no fear of the presence of an inhibitor, m the bellies aie 
self-coloured. 

III. The Cause of Dohinakt Whiteness. 

It is well known that wliite animals and flowers may be divided into 
two distinct classe.s — albinos or recessive whites and dominant whites* 
Doinitiant whites wiien crossed with coloured varieties invariably throw 
white offspring in the first generation, that is to say, they behave os a 
dominant to coloured varieties. Such dominant whites exist among various 
doniestic animals, as for instance the White Leghorn fowl The other type, 
albino, behaves as a simple recessive when crossed with coloured varieties, 
giving notliing but coloured offspring in the first generation. These albinos 
occur among most kinds of domestic animals, and anomalously among wild 
species. A further difference between the two forms lies in the fact that 
the eyes of dominant whites are generally more or less heavily pigmented^ 
whereas the eyes of albinos are pink and almost entirely devoid of pigment. 
For the sake of clearness, albinos will be called “ recessive whites ** through* 
out the rest of this paper. Animals that are partially white or piebald 
may also be placed under one or other of these categories. In these 
animals tlie pattern, or, spoakhig more correctly, the white portions df it, 
are usually recessive to colour, but in certain cases, such as the ** Engli^i ” 

.. * For the yellow rabbits I was iudebt<»d to Mx*. J. Kainiaoud, aud for the orange 
a*abbit«, which correspond in the chocolate series to yellow rabbits in the black series, 
to Prof. B. 0. Punnett, whose paper in the "Journal of Genetics,* voL 2, No. 3, p. SS5 
(November, 1912), gives a full account of this relationship. 
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rabbit, they are dominant In man * white and spotted negroes l\ave for a 
long time been well known, but their genetic behaviour is far more com- 
plicated than that of most atuniab.f A simple and most interesting case, 
however^ has lately been de8cril>eti, of a family of spotted negroes, J iK) 0 sessiug 
a white akin pattern which apparently behaves as a dominant to the normal 
black type. It would be of the greatest interest to know whether the white 
skin of these individuals contains a j)igment-inhibiting substance such as 
the one about to be described. 

These two forms of whiteness and partial whiteness are visibly, and have 
hitherto been chemically, indistinguishable, l^eing capable of diiferenliation 
l)y breeding experiments only. The chief problem therefore which pre- 
sented itself was to discover whether any chemical basis underlay this 
difference. 1 propose to piesent evidence of the fact that dominant 
whiteness may be caused by the presence of an inhiV>itor of the pigment- 
producing oxidase, that recessive whiteness may l»e caused by the absence 
of either or both of the chromogen and oxidase constituents of the pigment- 
producing system, and finally, to make some suggestions as to the probable 
cause of variation in coat-colour. 

1. The White MdavhC Theonf. 

Two distinct theories liave been advanced to account for dominant 
whiteness. The announcement by Spiegler§ that he had isolated a greyish 
substance from white horse-hair, which he called ** white melanin/* seemed 
to offer one possible explanation, namely, that a specific white pigment body, 
behaving as a dominant to the pigment of other Cf)luurs, was present in the 
hair, so that the two forms of wluteness were due to tlie presence or absence 
of a “ white melanin.’* This hypothesis has been criticised by Gortner.H 
He attempted to isolate this pigment by hydrolysing various keratin 
structures with 10-per-cent, sodium hydroxide and subsequently precipi- 
tating with hydrochloric acid. From black wool he obtained 2*45 per cent, 
of melanin, but from the feathers of dominant and recessive white fowds he 
obtained respectively 0T95 and 0*155 per cent, of a greyish brown substance. 
Since the yield of the grey substance from the white animals w^aa so much 
smaller than the melanin from the black wool, and since in this and in other 

♦ Peamn, Nettlasbip, md Ufther, * Drapers’ Company Research Memoirs/ Biom. 

t iXavenport, Fubltotion by the Carnegie Inatit, Washington, U.S.A. (1913). 

X fiWinpson aUd Ds^stle, * Amer. Nat./ vol. 47, p. 50 (January, 1913). 

§ ^HofmeisterV Beitriige zur Physw»L u. Pathol.,’ voi. 4, p, 40 

(XB04> 

jj Oo^^iior, < Amer. Nat,* vol. 44* p. 497 (August, 1910), 
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experinjonts the percentage yield from the dominant and the recewiVe wbitee 
was so siniilur, Gortuev concluded that dominant whites do not posaese a 
“white inelauiu" wiiich is lacking in recessive whites; and, fatther, that 
the greyish brown substance derived from the feathers was mt a pigment 
body at all, but merely a decomposition product of the kemtin. The mere 
fact that the percentage of the grey substance was no larger in the dominant 
than in the vecoBsive white feathers does not seem in itself to be a very 
strong argument in favour of tlio absence of the white pigment body. If this 
existed it might easily have been liydrolysed by the strong alkali used 
(10 per cent.). 

But Gortner is undoubtedly correct in denying tlie pigment nature of the 
greyisli brown substance. 1 have obUined it by Spiegler's methods from 
the Jiair of albino rabbits auil white sheep, and find it to be an admixture Of 
cliolesteriue and cholesterine esters from the surface of the hair and a 
substance resembling meta-protein derived from the hydrolysis of the 
keratin. TJie properties of this substance will be dealt with in a separate 
communication. 

2. Tli*! TnMhitor Theonj. 

Having discarded the theory of a “ white melanin/^ Gortner**^ suggested that 
an inhibitor might l)e present. He assumed that normal pigment formation 
is due to the oxidation of a chromogeii (tyrosine) induced by the action of an 
enzyme (tyrosinase), and suggested that the tyrosine gives rise to (or is 
replaced by) a closely related substance which acts as an inhibitor or anti- 
tyrosinase. This substance is deposited in the epithelial cells of the skin, 
and the potentiality to reproduce it is transmitted to all the offspring. In 
support of tliis theoi’y he was able to show that certain dihydroxypirenols 
which carry the hydroxyl groups in the meta-position to each other, such as 
orciu and phloroglucin, inhibit the action of certain tyrosinases upon tyrosine 
and other compounds. Later, Keeble and Armstrongf were of the opinion 
that the dominant white variety of P. shienm contains an inhibitor, after the 
destruction of which by hydrogen cyanide the petals give strong oxidase 
reactions with suitable reagents. Miss WheldaleJ also regards the pale 
shades of certain flowers which are dominant over the deeper shades as due 
to the presence in the petals of deoxidising substances such as tannin oV 
sugar, and Atkins§ has observed and precipitated anti-oxida^es in numerous 

* Gortner, * Jour. Biol. Chemistry,^ vbl. 10, No. % p. 113 (19IIX 
f Keeble and Arnujtrong, * Journal of Genetics,' voi. % p. 277, No. 3 (Novetuber, 1912)* 

J Wheldale, * Progresaua Rei B<itanic*e/ vol. 3, p, 4S7 (1310), 
g Atkins, ‘ Bci, Fioc, Roy. Dublin Soa,' voL 14, Nos, 7 and 3 (1913). 
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pUnt jukes* Ivastly, GoTtner* clainiB to have modified the pigmentation of 
tlm larvm of iipakrpcs biliTieattis, by subjecting the eggs to a dilute solution 
of orcitj, and to have increased the pigmentation by subjecting them to a 
dilute solution of tyrosine. Moreover, the Mendelian explanation of 
dominant whiteness, involving the existence of a factor which inhibits 
pigment-formation, even in the presence of tlie full pigment-producing 
mechanism, is sufficiently convincing to give gi^eat support to the chemical 
evidence available. 


IV. The Tyeosikase-Inhuhtou. 


1. The Prencuce of the Inhibitor in the Shins of Etujlisk 

Experiment IV: The Effect of the Tnhihitor m Enfjltsh llo,hhit SkinH , — 
2 c.c, of the ferment fluid (prepared as previously, see pp. 40 and 41), tyrosine, 
and hydrogen peroxide were added to each tube. 


No. 


1 

a 

4 

6 

(5 

7 


Sulwtonw added. !' Appearance after { 

. 12 hourg. j 


, Noue i 4 

; i)*0 c.c. Euglwh ejttruofc ! — 

: 1 c.c. Eugiish extract (lioiled) ; + 

i Precipitate obtained from bait* #aiurati.>ii of 1 c.c. Knglisli estract j 

with ammonium sulphate + 

j Filtrates from precipitate in No. 4 ; — 

; Precipitate obtained from full ssaturation of 1 c.c. KngUsh extract i 

with ammonium aulpliate — 

' Filtrate fixim precipitate in No. 6 + 


+ indientes positive reaction. 
— ijidicates no change. 


The English extract aloiio had no actiaii on tyrosine, either before or after 
the addition of hydrogen peroxide. 

As little as 20 per cent, of the English extract was found to Iw sufficient 
completely to inhibit the oxidation due to the tyrosinase. 

It is seen that the inhibitor cannot lie precipitated by half saturation with 
ammonium sulphate, but that it can be precipitated by full saturation. 

In Nos. 4 and 6 the precipitate was dissolved in the same volume of water 
as that of the extract taken. 

The fact that anunonium sulplmte alone i.s nut the cause of tlie inhibition 
is shown by the result of Na 7. 

Attempts further to purify the inhibitor obtained from the ammonium 
sulphate precipitate Itave so far failed. The chief cause of tiiis is the inherent 

♦ Goitnei;, ‘ Ohio Nat.,’ vol. 13, No. 3, p. 4» (1»1.3). 
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instability of the inhibitor, which spontaneously decomposes in 48 hours at 
room temperature. * 

2. IHdHhitim of the Skim of Agouti and Ydloto SahHU* 

An attempt was made to extraofc a ferment fluid from agouti rabbits^ On 
two occasions a large number of tubes were prepared from these ral>bit», but 
in no single case was there any sign of oxidation. The most probable 
explanation of this seemed to be that the white belly of the wild rabbit 
which is well known to be dominant over sejf-colour, contmned sufficient 
inhibitor to prevent oxidation. The skin of the bellies of some more agouti 
rabbits was therefore separated from the skin of the backs, and an extract 
prepared from each portion. It was iiow found tlmt the skin of the backs 
contained an active tyrosinase apparently similar in all respects to that of 
black rabbits, whereas the skin from the bellies contained so much inhibitor 
that 20 per cent, of the extract was sufficient to prevent oxidation taking 
place in the ferment fluid extracted from the backs. The white bellies of 
yellow rabbits were found to contain a similar inhibitor. 

It seems indubitable, therefore, that whenever rabbits, and probably also 
other animals, have dominant white coats, or coats which have a white 
pattern that behaves as a dominant to self-colour, the dominance is produced 
by the presence of an inhibitor or auti-tyrosiuase in the skin of the animals 
in question which can prevent any colour being produced by the existing 
chromogenic system . * * 

V. Thk Causk of Recessive Whiteness. 

1. The DistHhiiion of Enzfgme and Gh mmogen, 

Having shown that dominant whiteness is caused by the presence of a 
chemical inhibitor or anti- tyrosinase, it remained to indicate the cause of 
recessive whiteness. It is clear that recessive whiteness cannot be due to 
the same factor os dominant whiteness, for it is logically impossible that a 
form of whiteness caused by on inhibitor can be recessive to colour, since 
it is not ooBoeivable that the union of two germ-cells, one carrying 
potentially a ohemioal inhibitor and the other the fall mechanism of 
pigment-production, could result in a pigmented animal; unless, indeed, 
the potentially pigmented germ-cell also contained a factor which neutmUeed 
the effect of the inhibitor. Such a supposition is hardly an economy of 
hypotheses. 

If, then, recessive whiteness is not caused by an inhibitor, it must be due 
to the lock of one or both of the factors necessary fox pigment-produotion* 
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immaly, the enzyme and the chromogeu*;v;j Gortner* has shown that in the 
case of the Colorado Potato^beetle, the|1%flour pattern of the elytron ia due 
to a restriction of tlie ohromogen to ^o^^ured areas, and that the enzyme 
is secreted over the entire surface^^'v of chromogen was 

made evident by the fact that the p|pi^iitation did not become general 
when an unpigmented elytron was placed in a aolutiou of tyrosinase, 
whereas a solution of tyrosine caused the elytron to l^ecome pigmented 
over its entire surface. But in the case of rabbits the distribution is, as 
will be shown, different, tlie tyrosinase l)eing restricted to the pigmented 
areas, and entirely absent from the white areas. It was easy to demonstrate 
the absence of a tyrosinase, but it was not bo simple to do this in the case 
of a chromogen, owing to the difficulty attending its extraction. An attempt 
was therefore made, by means of a microscopical examination of a number 
of white hairs, to discover whetlier an unoxidised chromogen was present in 
any of them. 

2. On> the. Presemee of Oranules in Certain White Havn^ Qfnd> the, PoHsibility 
of the/ir Ohromogenic NatuTe. 

It was observed that the medullary cells of some white hairsf contained 
groups of small granular bodies, wldch may be tlie same as the small, 
conspicuously stained bodies in colourless hair, described by Nathusius,! 
and believed by him to be structurally related to pigment granules. They 
could be stained with hot aqueous solutions of methyl green or methyl 
violet, but these stains were not permanent. Much better results were 
obtained by using Nissrs metliylene blue diluted with four volumes of 
water. The hairs were placed in this solution and heated in a water-l)ath 
for 30-60 minutes, according to the coarseness of the hairs, after which 
they were allowed to remain in xylol for about an hour, in order to 
expel the air from the vacuoles and to remove the excess of stain. With 
fine hairs, such as mouse hairs, it was found necessary to dilute the stain 
twenty times to prevent the medullary cells from becoming stained too 
deeply* Treated in tlxis manner the granular bodies appeared exactly 
like gix)up8 of bright blue pigment granules. They wei^e about the same 
size {l‘6/t) as normal granules, and were situated in groups of the same 
appearance and in the same position within the medullary cells. In the case 
ef white hairs from the belly of wild rabbits, in which a little pigment is 
pi^eeeut, normal black pigment granules were found interspersed here and 

^ ^Amer. Nat,,* vol, 45, p* V43 (Deoember, 1911), 

t OOalcw, * Knowledge,* New Series, voL 11, PaH V, p. 161 (May, 1914), 
t ^ArohiV fUr mikronkop Anat,,' Voh 43, pp, 162, 163 (1394). 
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there among the blue granules, as if now and then one of them had become 
oxidised. In other hairs, such aa those of white mice, the medullary cells 
appeared bright blue and entirely devoid of granules. Whether or not 
these bodies represent an unoxidised ohromogen there is not sufficient 
evidence to say. Their presence or absence was not correlated either to 
dominant or recessive whiteness, but their otiourrenee seemed rather to 
bo specific in nature, as may be seen from the following Table: — 


VViiU^ liuxra conlaintng givmuiur 

White huir<f lacking granular 
bodic». 

Albiiu) rabbit. 

Dutch rabbit. 

Angora rabbit, 

Kogliab mbbit. 

Himalayan rabbit. 

Agouti rabbit (belly). 

Mountain liarc (winter ooat). 
White cat. 

Border terrier 

White foxhound. 

Tricolor foxhound. 

Arctic fox (winter coat). 

Albino n»ou»e. 

Piebald mouee. 

Mus ^vlvaiiaut (belly). 

Piebald rat. 

1 Agouti rat (belly). 

1 Bed equirrcl (belly), 

1 Ermine (winter coat). 

Albino guinea-pig. 

Piebald guinea-ptg. 

Wliife eheep. 


White hairs from a white horse, a white goat, a white Pomeranian, and 
an albino wolf were also examined. It was very difficult to determine 
whether they contained any granules, for although a number of particles 
were plainly visible within the medulla, they did not group themselves in the 
form of pigment granules, and their shape and distribution were in-egular. 


VI. The Absence ok TYKosiNASK-lKHiBiTon and of Tyuosinabe in the 
Skins of Kkobssive White Kabbits and Mice. 

1. MaierialB and Mdhod$. 

Owing to some difiiculty in obtaining albino and black rabbits simul- 
taneously, preliminary experiments were made upon a variety of rabbits 
known as Black Dutch. These rabbits have the hindquarters pigmented 
and the forequarters white, patches of pigment on the head and ears, and 
pigmented eyes. The special convenienoe of such half-black, half-white 
animals was that the black portions of the skin, when reniovad from the 
white, could be used to procure an active tyrosinase with which to test for 
the presence of an inhibitor in the white portions. Eecessive white rabbits 
with pink eyes were also tested on several occasions to make sure that 
absence of colour was caused, in their case as well as in tliat of the piebalds, 
by the lack of tyrosinase. Further, experiments were made with extras 
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from recessive white mice, which were tested with an active tyrosinase 
procured from black mice of the same age, as well as with that from black 
rabbits. These extnicts behaved in every way like those from the recessive 
white rabbits. The method of preparing the extracts was similar to that 
already described, except that the mice, on account of their relative 
immaturity at birth, were kept till tliey were more than a week old, and 
their skins were chopped with a knife instead of being passed through a 
machine. 

Before ascertaining the absence of tyrosinase in recessive whites, it was 
necessary first to show experimentally what has already been concluded 
logically, namely, that no tyrosinase inhibitor can be present in recesaive 
whites. This was clearly shown to be the case by the following experiment. 

2. Didribution of TyrosinaM, 

* 

Experiment V; The Absence of a Tyrminswe- Inhibitor in Mecessire White 
EMUs . — 2 C.C. of fclie ferment fluid (pixi]tared as previously, see pp. 40 and 41) 
from black rabbits was added to each tube. 




1 Appearance after 12 hours. 

No. 

Subfltanoofl added. 


— 



Without HjOj. 

With HjOj. 

1 

j Tyrosine 



2 

Tyrosine + 2 o.o. of the extract from reoeasiye 




■white rabbits 

— 


8 

Tyrosine + 2 c.c. normal saline solution 


+ 

4 

1 jp-ciresol + 4 c.c. extract from rt^oeasiro white 




rabbits 

+ 

+ 


•f indicate! ttroog reaction. 

+ indicates positive reaction. 
— indicatee no change. 


As much as 60 per cent, of the extract from recessive whites was powerless 
to prevent darkening, thougli as little as 20 per cent, of the extract from 
iEnglish rabl&its was sufficient to inhibit the reaction completely. 

No. S was prepared as a control by substituting normal saline for the 
teoessiVe white extract, in order to indicate the efleot of dilution upon the 
ferment fluid. 

. 7'he absence of an inhibitor was confirmed by nsing the more delicate 
resgeat p-oresol in a solution of ferment diluted with two volumes of 
reoeMiVe white axtraot, and also by testing precipitates formed by 
datutaUhn vrith ammonium sulphate and by the addition of an excess of 
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alcohol The aejueous aolutions of these precipitates wore powerless to 
inhibit an active tyrosinase solution. 

Experiment VI : The Absence of Tyrosinase in Bexessive WhUe Babbits. — Tlie 
extract from recessive white rabbits (prepared as pnwiously, see above) was 
added to each ttxbe. 



j Appearance after 12 hour*. 

Ko. 

Substance added. ; — 




j Without HaOj. 

With HjO;. 

1 

None ! - 

_ 

2 

Tyrosine i — 


3 

7>.cre»ol j — 

1 

4 

Adrenalin | — 

1 1 



+ indicates positiTC reaction. 
» indicatoH no change. 


This experiment clearly shows that the extract from recossive white 
rabbits not only lacks a tyrosinase but also an enzyme capable of oxidising 
^-cresf)l or adrenalin, although Meirowsky* reports the presence of an 
adrenalin-oxidising enzyme in extracts from the normal human skin. The 
results obtained with white mice and the white areas of the Dutch rabbits 
were similar in all res 2 >octs to those given by the recessive white rabbits in 
Exjxjriments V and VI, and clearly show that recessive whiteness is due to 
the absence of at least tjo’osinase, and possibly of ohromogen as well 

3. The Effect vpon the Skm Extrads of Dihydroxyphends, 

The presence of what might possibly have been a second specific enzyme, 
with proj^rties differing from those of tyrosinase, was observed very early 
in the course of the cxj>eriments, but to avoid confusion the account of it 
has been reserved until now. An experiment informed to see whether 
phloTOglttcin and similar dihydroxyphenols inhibited the reaction of tyro- 
sinase in the manner described by Gortner.f 
Sxperime7it VII : The Effect of the Ikdract frem Black Babbits vpon 
JHhydroxyphenols. — Ferment fluid (prepared os previously) and tyrosine were 
added to each tube. 


^ Meirowsky, ‘Oentralbl fUr sHg. Path. u. patbol Anat./ vcL 20, p. 801 (1900) ; and 
IfUndhensr Woobensebrift/ vol. 58, No..l9, p. 1006 (1911). 
t Gortner, * Jour. Biol. Chemistry,* voL 10, No. 2, p. 118 (1911). 
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Phenol added. 

Appearance after 12 hoans. 

Witliont H,Oi. With HA- 

None 

Phloroglucin 

Oroin 

- ' + + 

+ + ! + 

+ ! + 

Ketomn 

Phenol 

; + 1 ^ 

* i 

i 


•¥ + indicates strong miction. 

+ indioatos positive reaol-ion. 
— indicates no chungo. 


In every caee in which a di-phenol was added, the ring that appeared 
after 12 hours was coloured more or less deeply yellow. This result 
suggested either that tyrosinase oxidises these di-pljenols yellow, or that the 
di-pbenols inhibit tyrosinase, and are themseves acted upon by a specific 
ferment or some other agent present in tlie solution. To prove that the 
oxidation was not due to tyrosinase, the skin extracts from both dominant 
and recessive white rabbits were tested with phloroglucin, etc., and in both 
cases the results were similar to those given by the coluuied skins, as is 
shown by the following experiment. 

Experimmt VIII : The Effect cf thc^ Extrmts from Dominant and Mecemve 
White Rabbits %ipon Dlhydrox}jphmoh, — The extracts were prepared as before, 
and to each tube was added the phenol to be tested. 


Extract 

Phenol added. 

Appearance after 
12 hours. 

Blank rahhitg 

Phloroglucin.., 





Engiigh rabbiti , 

»» 

+ 


Oroin 

+ 

Be«ftW8ive white rabbila 

Besoroin 

4 

Hsdroquinoue (reaction neutral) i 

4 4 

»> M n 

Pwgttllol (reaction neutral) 

4 4 

» >» it * 

Phenol 



+ a yellow ring. 

+ + indicates a brown ring. 
— intlicatea no oliange. 


The fact thet the recessive white extract, oontainiDg uo tyrosinase, behaves 
in a way similar to that from black rabbits, proves that the effect on phloro- 
glnotn cannot. be attributed to a tyrosinase. The reaction must be due, 
ther^Ore, either to an ensyme which is specific for poly-phenola, but which 
has no actdon m tjroeine, or else to the presenoe of organic colloidal material 
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in the fluid extract, which has no effect tipon mono-phenols, but which 
readily oxidises the more complex phenols. 

Now the extract was observed to be very thermostable, and this made it 
doubtful whether a true enzyme were present. Bertrand^ has, however, 
described a lacease capable of oxidising phenols, but with no action on 
tyrosine, which could be subjected to r temperature of 70® C. for 16 minutes 
without losing its activity. Moreover, Gortnerf has described a similar 
enzyme which he separated from tyrosinase by bringing the mixture to 
Iwiling point, at which temperature the tyrosinase is destroyed and an active 
enzyme remains which oxidises quinol. ** This oxidase,** he adds, ** is much 
more resistant to heat than tyrosinase, and may l>e heated at 100° C. for 
some minutes without losing much of its activity. Prolonged heating, 
however, gradually causes it to lose its oxidising jvower.** This enzyme was 
obtained from meal-worms, hut a similar one was also extmoted from the 
tissues of various vertebrates, and notably from the skin of albino rats. 

In order to test the effect of temperature on my skin extracts tlje following 
exjieriment was made with recessive white rabbits. 

Mq)€rimmU IX i The Effect of Temperature on the Oioidation of Fhloro- 
gluein hy the Becemve White Extract — The recessive white extract (prepared 
as previously) was added to each tube, as well as phlorogluoin. 

In each case the extract was heated for a period of 10 minutes at the 
temperature stated. Before heating, the fluid was os usual made faintly 
alkaline to litmus, so that little or no coagulation took place. 


No. 

Temperature. 

Appearance after 

12 hours. 

1 ! 

i 87® 0. 

+ 

2 

78 

+ + 

8 

62 

+ + 

4 

90 



•f + indioAteft strong motion, 
•f indiofttoa positive motion. 
indioAtes no ohatige. 


The increase in the oxidation of Nos. 2 and 3 after a slight heating 
with Gortner’s statement that long-continued boiling causes a gradual 
loss in the oxidising power, although a very short heating seems to increase 
the activity.*' In view of this great resistance to heat it seems extremely 
doubtful whether an enzyme, as generally understood, can be reiq[>onsibl6 for 

^ Bertrand, * Paris, C.B. Acad. 8ci./ voL 123, p, 463 (1696). 
t Gortner, ^TrSns, Chem, Soc.,’ vol. 97, p, UO (1910). 
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^his oxidation* Mofre probably, both in this case and in that described by 
Gortner, the poly-phenols are catalysed by some organic colloidal material in 
the fluid extract and not by a specific enzyme at all, 

YII. A Possible Cause of Colouk Variation. 

The foregoing experiments call attention lo one or two points which are 
worthy of further consideration, since they throw some light on the nature 
of the cause determining the difference between the various coat- colours 
of rabbits,* Chodat has shown how the colour due to tlie action of 
tyrosinase upon tyrosine and certain phenols is modified by the presence of 
amino-acids or polypeptides. He suggests, therefoii?, that the colour of a 
given pigment depends on the action of a particular oxidase upon different 
combinations of u phenol group, and an amino or colour-modifying group. 
Before accepting such a theory it must be clearly shown that such variations 
in colour are really due to a difference of the quality and not of the 
quantity of the pigment present. The colours concerned in the case of 
rabbits and mice are generally divided into black, chocolate and yellow, 
many of the other varieties, such as agouti and blue, being caused by different 
combinations and concentrations of these three colours. The so-called 
black pigment, however, appears chocolate by strong transmitted light, and 
bright yellow in very dilute solutions. Moreover, chocolate pigment appears 
black in oouceutrated solutions and yellow in dilute solutions. It is 
possible, therefore, that these differences of colour may be due to the 
concentration of the pigment in the granules and to the manner of their 
distribution rather than to any real qualitative difference in the pigment. 
Now the properties of the tyrosinase extracted from chocolate rabbits 
appeared identical with those of the tyrosinase from black rabbits, which 
seems to support this view. On the other hand, no tyrosinase could be 
extracted from yellow and orange rabbits, which suggests that an oxidase 
of aqme other nature is present. This failure to find tyrosinase might 
equally \iuell be explained on the supposition that a very small amount of 
tyrosinase is necessary to produce a yellow colour in the hair, and that this 
was lost to such aa extent during extraction that the remainder could not 
give a yellow colour in vitro. The observation of Miss Durham'sf that the 
pigment of black, chocolate, and yellow hairs showed a marked difference 
in sdubiUty when the entire heir was treated witii alkali, appears at first 

♦ OKodat, * Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles,’ 4th period, vol 33, p, 70 

t Bee paper i^eson, * Pioc, Zool Soc.,* vol, % p, 71 (1903), 
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sight to be opposed to this view. When, however, purified samples of the 
pigment were lifted, I was quite unable to detect any such difference. 

In order to put this hypothesis to a further test, a rough experiment was 
devised as follows : — A few decigrams of pigment were prepared from black, 
chocolate, and yellow rabbits, by treating the hair according to Gortner^s* 
mtdliod of extracting melanin, with a 0-2-per-cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution. The tl^ee amorphouB black preparations resulting appeared 
identical, and their solubilities were found to be similar, that is to say, 
they were easily soluble in alkalies, slightly less soluble in dilute acids 
(hr/20 HCl) and insoluble in strong acids and saturated ammonium sulphate 
solution ; 10 ingna. of each of the purified preparations were then dissolved 
in 10 c,c. of 5-j>0r-cent. sodium hydroxide, and the solutions compared in a 
Diibosq colorimeter. To the oye these solutions appeared a fairly uniform 
yellow colour, and colorimetrically the average difference between yellow 
and chocolate and between oliocolate and black was not more than 18 per 
cent. This difference can be partly accounted for by the slight variation 
in the colour of the solutions and the consequent difficulty of comparison, 
and partly by the admittedly unsatisfactory method of extracting the 
pigment. The similarity in the colour of the solutions is the more striking 
in view of the contrast in the appearance of bright yellow and of black 
rabbits, a difference whicli cannot be less than several hundred per cent. 
On the other hand, it is conceivable that during extraction the yellow and 
chocolate pigments may have been decomposed by the dilute alkali and 
converted into black pigment. 

There is one other class of colours among rabbits which deserves attention, 
namely, the so-called dilute colours, such as blue, which is the dilute form 
of black. The pigment which gives rise to this colour is identical in 
appearance with that of the black rabbit, both microscopically and in 
solution. The tyrosinase which it is possible to extract also behaves like 
that of the black rabbits. To account for this difference in colour it has 
been suggested that the pigment granules are deposited far less abundantly 
in the blue hair than in the blackf A number of careful microscopical 
examinations have, however, convinced me that the amount of pigment 
deposited in the distal portion of the hairs is hot appreciably less in blue 
and other dilute animals than it is in biack.| The basal portions, on the 
other liand, contain very few granules, but the colour of an animal is given 
by tho distal portion of the hair alone, since this is the only part of the 

* GoHner, ‘Jour. Biol. Chemistry/ vol, 8, No. 4, p. S4£ (1010). 

t Bateson, * Menders Frindples of Heredity/ p. 83. 

I OmdoWf * Knowledge/ New Series, vol 11, Part V, p. 161 (May, 1914> 
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hair to h# aaea when the coat is lying flat. The Uue appaaxonoe mlfe 
tharefcffe be due to some other cause, and I believe the fact to he that in 
Mue hairs the pigpnent is entirely confined to the medulla, wheireas in 
black and other intense colours there are many hairs in wfaieb granules 
are distributed throughout the fibrils of the cells of the cortex, l^ese 
granules within the cortex absorb light which in dilute hairs passes 
through and is refieoted by the ailiaells or vacuoles which occupy the 
medulla, thus causing an increase in the white light iKnd a consequent 
dilution of the colour observed. Dilute colouro therefore, and perhaps other 
colours also, depend rather upon the distribution and intensity of the 
pigment than upon its chemical composition. 

VIII. Summary and CoNcuusiONa 

1. Miss Durham’s evidence for the existence of a tyrosinase in the skins of 
vertebrates is inconclusive. 

2. A peroxidase can, however, be extracted from the skins of oertain 
coloured rabbits and mice, which behaves like a tyrosinase towards tyrosine 
in the presence of hydrogen peroxide. It can be precipitated from solution 
by saturation with ammonium sulphate or by an excess of alcohol. 

5. The peroxidase present in agouti, chocolate, and blue rabbits is indis- 
tinguishable in its reactions from that present in black rabbits; but no 
peroxidase could be extracted from yellow and orange rabbits, 

4. Spiegler’s “ white melanin " is not a pigment substance ; nor is it the 
cause of dominant wfeiteuess, which is due, as has been suggested by Gortner, 
to the presence of an inhibitor or anti-tyrosinase in the skin. 

6. Daminani whiteness in the English rabbit is due to the presence of a 
tyrosinase-inhibitor in tlie skin, which destroys the activity of tyrosinase; and 
the dominant white bellies of yellow and agouti rabbits are due to the same 
cause. The inhibitor can be precipitated by saturation with ammonium 
sulphate, and, is destroyed by boiling or by standing for 48 hours. 

is. Sece^^ipe whiteness in rabbits and mice is due to the lack oj the ewtyme 
of pigmmt-produolng system, for no tyrosinase or aiiti-tyrosinase 
could be extraoted from their skins. There is not sufficient evidenoe to 
whotbar a ehioibogen is present or not. 

: 7. Tito presOitoe of aoi unoxidised obtomogea might, however, serve to 
axiSlIi^ booarrenoeof oertain colourless granular particles which are found 
Ih oello of the hairs of some white animals. These particles are 

whew stoin^, and in appearance very olosdy wsembfe 

'-hote', tfhite ' and .ooloutod- skin, extraote to. 'oxidtee 
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lydroxyphenols, but not mono-'phenols, is more probably ^iu® to the 
catalysing effect of organic colloidal material than to a true enzyme as stiUied 
by Gortnor. The extreme resistance to high temperatures shown by these 
extracts excludes the presence of an enz3rme as generally understood. 

9. Variations in coat-colour are due probably to a quantitative rather than 
to a qualitative difference in the pigment present, for the pigments isolated 
from black, chocolate, and yellow rabbits show very little diffbrence either in 
the depth of their* colour or in their chemical behaviour. 

10. Blue and the other dilute coat-colours are not caused by a lack of 
pigment' in the medulla, but by the absence of granules in the cortex, which, 
being present in the intense colours, absorb the light which in the dilute 
colours is reflected from the vacuoles. 

In conclusion, the writer of this paper wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Mr. S. W. Cole for his invaluable suggestions and help throughout 
the course of the experiments, and to Prof. F. G. Hopkins for his kindness in 
revising the paper. 


The Transmission of Infra-red Rays by the Media of the Eye and 
the Transmission of Radiant Energy by Crookes and other 
Classes. 

By H. Haetkidok, M.A., M.B., B.C., Fellow of King’# College, Cambridge, 
and A. V. Hiix, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 

(Beport of Exporimeuts carriixl out for the Glaasworkers’ Cataract Comnjittee of the 

Boyal Society.) 

(From the Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge.) 

(Cominxmicated by W. B. Hardy, F.B.S. Received March 30, 1916.) 

Our experiments were designed to obtain evidence on the following 
points : — 

(1) In what amount do the infra-red radiations of different wave-length 
gain access to the deeper structures of the eye, the lens boing particularly 
considered ? 

(2) What percentage of these radiations is absorbed in transmission 

through the lens ? ^ 

The cyapa/rattis is shown in fig. 1 ; it consisted of a standard mstant 
deviation Hilger spectrometer, which wae^ modified in the following manner. 
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The eyepiece being removed from the telescope was replaced hy an 
adjustable vertical slit, immediately behind which was mounted a delicate 
thermopile of 10 bismuth-silver elements.* The terminals of the thermo- 
pile were connected directly to a Paschen galvanometer! by the defleclaon 
of which the energy falling on the thermopile could be measured. The 
wtole telescope was insulated from radiant and convected heat by a 



Pio. 1. — ^Plan of Infra-red Spectrometer. 


silvered vacuum flask, the mouth of which was closed by dry cotton wool. 
The prism was of special dense flint, and the prism table was calibrated in 
wave-lengths throughout the visible ajid infra-red regions to \ 20,000. The 
collimator slit had specially curved jaws to compensate for the diflerenoe in 
refraction suffered by an oblique ray compared with one falling normally 
on to the prism surface. The condenser system was mounted on a long arm 
which extended beyond and in a line with the collimator. The light source 
was a single vertical Nemst filament, taking 100 watts, approximately. The 
positions and focal lengths of the lenses forming the condenser system were 
carefully studied, the imiuciple employed in the construction being one that 
had, been found by one of us to be very valuable when applied to the 
mioroiioope.! The lens system consisted of two chief components. The first 
Qompotxeut consmted of two separate lenses which collected the rays diverging 


* ‘ Trans. Optical Soa,’ vol. 18, p. 179. 
t A, BroOa galvanometer was used for the earlier experiments. 
t ‘Boy. Mkro. Soc.,' 1913, p. 365. 

ir-2 
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from the light source aud forming a magnified inverted aplana^io image on 
the slit of the collifnator. The function of the second component waa to act 
as field lens; it formed a magnified inverted image of a plane situated 
between the two lenses of the first component on to the plane of the 
•collituator lens. The aperture of the condenser system was purposely made 
considerably greater than was actually required to till completely the apertdre 
of the cfdlimator. The object of this system may lie indicated as follows. If 
a piece of plane parallel glass or a thin trough with plane sides containing 
fluid be int(uq>osed between a lens and the plane at which it is forming an 
image, but little disturbance will occur. If, however, the sides of the glass 
be not parallel or if there is any lens action, then considerable altei'ation will 
occur not only in the position of the image but also in its defiintion. As 
will be explained in dealing with the meaBurenients on the lens of the eye, 
no matter how carefully the refracting power of tin*, lens is neutralised, there 
will always be some residual refraction, particularly when waves differing 
from one another greatly in lengtli are to be measured. Now one property of 
the condenser system employed is that it is to a considerable extent unaffected 
by small changes in focus brought about by weak positive or negative lenses 
placed between its components. 

The object of our earlier c^yperinieiUH waste ascertain the best way of dealing 
with the different eye media. We found that the aqueous and vitreous 
humour when placed iu a small trough with parallel sides gave a clear sharp 
images when a distant light source was looked at through the trough. With 
the lens and cornea this, of course, would not be the case. We tried two 
ways of dealing with the former. The first was to take several lenses, dry 
them supiU'ficially, and then squeeze them into the small trough, removing air 
bubbles with a small glass rod. This method was quite unsuccessful ; the 
difference in refractive index of the different zones of the eyes was found to 
give a series of confused images of a distant light source. Tim second way 
woB to immerse tlie uninjured lens in some fluid of suitable refractive index 
tliat would neutralise the convergence exerted by the lens on a parallel beam 
■of light passing through it. 

There are several groups of substances that could be used for this purpose ; 
we had, however, to select one which, besides having the right refractive 
index, also showed no marked selective absorption in the' infra-red region. 
After examining a n,umber of oils and hydrocarbons of the paraffin series we 
found in carbon tetrachloride the body most suitable for our purpose. We 
found it to have no absorption bands over the range required, a result which 
wnfirmed Abney's* data for the same substance. Further, its refractive 
* Abney and Festing, ‘ Boy. Soa Proc./ vol, 3S, p 77 (188i“5). 
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index was nearly the same as that of the lens, the values being 1*46072 and 
1*42 respectively. 

It does not precipitate the proteids of the lens and yet has marked 
antiseptic properties. We found that if a cover was put over the troi^fh 
containing the Ions to prevent the evaporation of the carbon tetra- 
chloride, the preparation remained clear and bright and could have been 
used on several successive days had this been necessary. We used in 
our experiments the eyes of the ox, for their large size was a distinct 
advantage for our purpose. The lens and vitreous were generally removed 
together by making a wide lateral incision circumferential to the globe and 
then carefully expressing the contents. We found this method superior to our 
original technique, in which we removed the lens by the ordinary operation 
for extraction of cataract. The lens was then carefully separated from the 
vitreous and was introduced into the trough by gently squeezing it tetweou 
two plates of glass which were held parallel with the sides of the trough. 
The carbon tetrachloride was then poured in and the lens prevented from 
floating up to the surface by a small piece of thick copper wire which was 
l>ontBoas to fit the upper edge of the lens, the ends of the wire being fastened 
with plasticine to the top of the trough. The remaining refrootivity of the 
preparation was now neutralised by a concave lens of suitable power fixed 
outside the trough. On the other side was fastened a tinfoil diaphragm, the 
aperture in this being freshly cut for each preparation, only so much of the 
lens being used as could be simultaneously neutralised ; as a rule the aperture 
measured between 5 and 7 mm. 

Table L — Table showing Comparative Values of Infra-red Eays of Different 
Length transmitted by the Lens and by an Equal Thickness of Water. 


A. 

Water. 

Leii«. 

Katio. 

7,000 

11 

8 

0 78 

7,800 

18 

14 

0*78 

S,000 

26*6 

21 *6 

0*81 

8, two 

85 

81 US 

0-90 

9,000 

44 

41 

0*98 

9,600 

42*5 

89 

0*92 

10,000 

61 

62 

1 *02 

10.600 

71 *5 

72 

1*00 

11,000 

78 *6 

77 1 

0*98 

xxjm 

48*6 

46 

0*96 

12.000 

41 

46 

1*10 

12,600 

60*6 

66*6 

1*12 

12.760 

61 *6 

68 

1*18 

18,000 

44 

66 

1-26 

lt,000 

14 

30 

2*1 

2 

4 

2 


!l!hi& Table it ^own plotted in fig. 2. 
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Prelimmary oh»ervatiom with lens preparations made in this way showed 
U8 that the absorption bands in the infra-red corresponded very closely in 
position to those of water. On closer comparison, however, we found that 
there was in addition in the lens preparation what appeared to be a more 
general absorption which gradually increased in amount as one passed toward 
the visible spectrum. Fig. 2 is typical of the results we obtained with 
several different lens preparations. Several explanations occurred to us to 



Fi8. S. — Conjparison of Amount of Infra-rod Energy of Different Wave-length 
tranamitted by Lens and by an E<)ual Thickness of Water. 

Swing of galvanometer vertical. Wave-length horusontal. 


account for these results. We first supjxwed that there was soitte substance 
present in the lens with a very diffuse absorption band. This, however, would 
not fit In with the fact that the absorption band, extending as it did to 7500, 
would be seen in the visible spectrum and would therefore cause the lens to 
appear greenish in colour. Our second theory was that in spite of the special 
condenser system, described above, we were getting the effects of the difihreaoe 
in dispersion between the visible and infra-red rays, so that, while the infra^ 
red rays in the case of the figures mentioned above were properly focussing 
on to the slit, some of the visible rays crossed too early and were lost This 
explanation too had to bo abandoned for several reasons. In no case were we 
able by changing the focus to get the reverse effect, i.e., the visible rays' giving 
full values and corresponding to water^ and the infra-red rays giving values 
which fell more and more away from the water curve. A considerable ehaiige 
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in focus of the condenBer did not ^Iter the values at any one point. The values 
we obtained at different times with different lens preparations agreed with 
one another. At last the true cause occurred to us, namely, that the lens only 
contains perhaps 90 per cent, water and we were therefore comparing two 
unequal thicknesses of water. In making further series we therefore reduced 
the thickness of water from 10*15 mm. to 8*7 mm. hy a thin glass plate, the 
same being done in examining the vitreous and aqueous humours. 


Table II. — Comparative Values of Amount of Infra-red Energy of Different 
Wave-length transmitted by the Lens and Aqueous and Vitreous 
Humours and by an Equivalent Thickness of Water. 


WaTdJattgth 
iu A.^ 


Deflection of galvanometer. 

Water. 




Aqueous. 

Vitreoue, 

Lens. 





mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

18,600 

14 

13 

15 

22 ‘8 

18,000 

44 

40 

50 

68*6 

12,600 

60 '6 

48 

56 

64 -1 

12,000 

41 

88 *6 

44 

44 

11,600 

48 '6 

45 

58 

49*6 

11,000 

78*5 ! 

75 

89 '5 

76 

10,600 

71*5 

68 *6 

88 

71 

10,000 

61 i 

80 

69 

49 

9,600 

9,000 

42*6 

88 '6 

46 

42*5 

44 

40 

47 

38 *6 

8,600 1 

36 

81 *6 

37 

81 

8,000 

26 *6 

i 24 

30 

25 

7,600 1 

18 

16*6 

21 *5 

1 

16*6 


This Table is shown plotted in figs. 3, 4 and 5. 

The correspondence lietween the absorption curves obtained for’the different 
eye media and for water was now nearly complete, the values given in 
Table II and shown plotted in figs. 3, 4 and 6 may be given os examples. 
It seems clear therefore that no considerable difference exists between the 
absorption bands of the eye media and those of water. This conclusion 
which we had already reached has been confirmed by finding a paper by 
Aschkinass,* who investigated the permeability of the eye media to red 
and infra-red rays. 

Asohlrinaas first made a careful investigation of the absorption bands of 
water, in thiotenesses from 10 up to 1 metre ; he found bands at 0*77 1*, 
I’O fi, 1*26 ^1*6 fk, and 1*94 fi. The method used was that of the bolometer, 
in which opb scale-division on the galvanometer represented 30 x 10“* “C. 
Oar method must be some six or seven times as sensitive as this, and the 
* »Wied. Ann.,’ voL 65, 1 ^ 401 (1896). 
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dispersion and “over-lap” are probably better. He then inveetigated in 
order the absorption by the cornea, the aqueous, the lens, and the vitreous 
of the bullock's eye. In the cornea, when pressed flat, there is almost 
invariably some degree of cloudiness : this we also have observed, and the 
cloudiness probably leads to some general absorption throughout tlie whole 
range of wave-lengths. Aschkinass found that the general absorption 
produced by this cloudiness is greater the shorter the wave-length, and 
diminishes (as one might expect) considerably for the longer waves. There 
is no reason to suppose that in the normal eye this phenomenon causes any 
absorption at all (in the condition of glaucoma, however, it pi'obably does) : 
and Aschkinass, finding absorption bands at 1*00 /a, 1*25 /tt, and 1*50 comes 
to the conclusion that “ the absorption follows the same course as for water.” 
The same result he found, quite definitely and clearly, for the aqueous and 
the vitreous. With regard to the Ions, the proof of the quantitative equality 
of the absorption to that of water was more diflionlt, tis we have pointed out 
above. Aschkinass did not, as wo have done, immerse the lens in some 
non-absorbing fluid (00)4) of approximately the same refractive index: he 
trusted simply to pressing it between two glass plates. He still found, 
however, that by virtue of its inhomogeneity it continued to act as a lens,, 
and in order to deal with the absolute value of the absorption he had to 
apply a correction. Qualitatively, identically the same bands were seen as 
in the case of water, and quantitatively he came to the same conclusion as 
ourselves, viz., that the absorption of the lens is in no considerable way 
different from that of water. 

The absorption of radiant heat by water has been known for some time. 
Julius investigated the absorption of both water and Na(jl solution in small 
thicknesses. Abney using both photometric and thermoinetrio methods, 
investigated very completely the absorption of water up to layers 2 feet 
thick. He found that water between the sodium lines and 2*4 ya had 
absorption bands with the following maxima 0*680, 0 670, 0*780, 0*860, 0*970, 
1*20, 1*45, 1*90, and 2*50 approximately, the^ first four bands being shallow 
except for thick layers; the last five bauds being of increasing depth. 
Paschenf carried out a more complete investigation of the far ^ infra-red 
absorption up to 10 ya ; he found that thin layers of water even take up a 
Considerabk portion of the incident radiation of wave-length greater than 
2*3 ytt. Thus a layer 0':03 mm. thick transmitted at no wave-length more 
than 30 per cent, of the incident energy. A layer 2 mm. thick would, 
therefore, be totally opaque for wave-lengths greater than 2*3 ya. This is an 

<B<^. Soa Troc.,Wol. 35, p. 328. 
t * Wied. Ann./ voL 52, p. m (1894). 
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essential fact from our point of view, for it means that the radiation reaching 
the lens must bo of shorter wave-length than 2'8 and is therefore able to 
pass readily through ordinary glass. 

We next turned our attention to the second part of our enquiry, namely, 
to what extent do the various structures of the eye receive and absorb the 
infra-red radiations. We attacked the question in two ways, partly by direct 
experiment, and partly by calculation from the measured absorption of a 
standard tliickness of water. The results obtained by the two methods 
agreed with one another. 


Table IIL — Absorption by Water in Percentage of Incident Heat Energy, 


i 

A.tr, 

Thiokne»R. 


Beadingfl. 


^ Mean. 

Log of 
reciprocal. 

7,000 

mm, 

80 -6 

p.c. 

102*6 

>>.c. 

97 

p.o. 

98 

101 

99 

0-0044 

7,600 

— 

05 

93 

96 

94 *6 

94 ‘0 

0-0246 

8,000 

— 

91 *2 

89-8 

95 

92 

92 

0*0362 

8,500 


90 

92*1 

91 '3 

90*7 

91 

0-0410 

8,000 

— 

88 

86 *9 

80*6 

87 ‘1 

87 

0*0606 

9,600 

10 -6 

72 '8 

72*6 ‘ 

78 

71 '8 

72-4 

0-140S 

0,760 

10,000 

— 

67 *5 

07 

07 '8 

67-4 

67 *6 

0 *1720 


74 

74 

78 *1 

74 *2 

7a -8 

0*1819 

10,600 

— 

90-2 

91 -4 

91 *6 

90*8 

90 •g 

0*0414 

11,000 

— 

86*6 

86*8 

86*4 

84*6 

85 2 

0*0096 

11,600 

12,CKK) 

— 

42 -2 

43 

42-6 

48*6 

42 '8 

0 8686 


30-7 

31 *8 

80*8 

80-4 

30*7 

0*6X29 

12,600 

12,760 

— 

33 -2 

88 *9 

S3 *8 

88-0 

33 '5 

0-4760 

— 

88 ‘6 

88 6 

84-8 

88*1 

33 *6 

0-4767 

18,000 

— 

27*6 

26*8 

26-4 

26*8 

26 -« 

0-6716 

18,500 

3 

48 1 

43 

48*2 

48*2 

48 1 

0*8666 

14,000 

1 

24 

24 *4 

28 '0 

23*9 

24 

0*6198 

14,600 

— 

1 66 

5*6 

5*86 

6*6 

6‘5 

1*2596 

16,000 

— 

18 *6 

18 *3 

18 *46 

18 *5 

18 *4 

0*8729 

15.600 

16,000 

, — 

29 -4 

29*2 

28*2 

29 

29 

0 *6876 

8 

12 *2 

12*4 

12*45 

12 16 

12 '3 

0*9101 

16,600 

— 

16 '6 

16 *8 

16 *46 

16 '9 

16^5 

0 7825 

17,000 

— 

14 *3 

18 *0 

18*7 

14 *1 

13 '9 

0 *8670 

17,600 

— 

8*86 

8*6 

8*4 

8*8 


1 *0767 

18,000 

! 1 

20*6 

20*9 

20 *4 

20*66 

20*6 

0*6861 

18,600 


62 

6 1 

4*8 

4*95 

5 

1 *8010 

19,000 

19,500 

— 


/ — 

2 


2 

1*7000 

— 

...e. 

— 

2*6 

— , 

2*6 

1*0021 

20,000 


— 

— 

4*6 


4 5 

1*8470 

20,600 

— 

— 


6 

^ • 

6 

1*2318 

21,000 

— 

— 


7*6 

— 

7*5 

1*1249 

21,600 

22,000 

■ — 

— 


r 


7 

1*1649 

1 — 



— , 

5 


5 

1*8010 

28,600 

; ”• 

— 


2*6 

— 

2 '5 j 

; 1*6021 

28,000 

— 

— 

— 

0 

1 

0 


28,600 

' 

— 


0 


0 

1 

24,000 




0 


0 

— 


Ths ahmirptim hy water at different wave-lengths is given in Table The 
values were obtained by first measuring the deflection of the galvanometer 
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* 

Table IV. — Calculated Yaluea of Heat Badiation Penetrating the Bye in 

the Human Subject. 


Wave-length in 
A.tr. 


7.000 
7,600 

8.000 

8.500 
9,000 

9.500 
9,760 

10,000 

10.500 
11,000 
11,600 
12,000 

12.500 
12,760 

ia,ooo 

18,600 

14.000 

14.500 

16.000 
16,600 
16,000 
16,600 

17.000 

17.600 

18.000 

18.600 

19.000 

19.600 

20.000 

20.600 
21,000 
21,600 
22,000 
22,600 
28,000 


I. 

Percentage of 
heat energy 
tranimittedby 
cornea of that 
incident on 
cornea. 


97 *6 
97 6 
97*6 
97 ‘6 
97 2 
94*4 
98*6 
94*5 
96*6 
96 *9 
89*4 
86*4 
87 *0 
87*8 
86*4 
76 *0 
28 *6 
6*6 
12*9 
28 *0 
48 *2 
68 *8 
61 *4 
48*6 
20 *8 
4*9 
2 

2*5 

4*4 

6 

7*6 

7*1 

6 

2*6 

0 


11 . 

Percentage of 
lieat energy 
reaching tke 
anterior surface 
of lens of that 
incident on 
cornea. 


95 

95 

94*6 
94*2 
98 *6 
85*4 
88 *1 
86*8 
92 
90 
71 *5 
68*7 
66 *7 
66*6 
61 

86*4 

0*72 

0*00 

1*1 

1*87 

8*7 

12*2 

10 

6*6 

0*42 


III. 

Percentage of 
heat energy 
reaching we 
posterior surface 
of lens of that 
incident on 
cornea. 


95 

94*6 
98 *6 
'98 
91 *9 
76*2 
72 *6 
77 *2 
89 
86*1 
58 *2 
42*2 
44*9 
44*8 
87 *7 
18*4 


0*78 

1*44 

0*96 

0*80 


IV, 

Percentage of 
heat energy 
reaching retina 
of that incident 
on cornea. 


94*8 
91 *8 
89*6 
89 
86*1 
48 
41*2 
60*8 
77 *6 
67 *7 
16*9 
7*9 
9*5 
10*6 
6*65 
0*24 


This Table is shown plotted in fig. 6. 


with the trough filled with water, and then measuring at the same wave- 
length the deflection without the water. The percentage absorption of the 
water only was then obtained by stating the first measurement in percentage 
•bf the second. In measuring the defieotion without the water the empty 
trough was not used, as it would introduce on extra pair of glass-air surfaces 
instead of two glass-water ones. We used instead two glass plates of the 
aix&O thickness as the sides of the trough clamped together with a thin film 
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of water between. In this way the loss of light at the surfaces of the trough 
was allowed for. Water of several thicknesses was measured in order to give 
suitable values from which to calculate the absorption by thin or thick layers 
of eye media. From these measurements we tlien calculated the absorption 
by the different structures of the eye, using the values given in Table V 
for their thickness and the percentage of water contained in them* 


Table V. 


Structure. 

Tliiokness. 

Befractive 

index. 

Water. 

ICquiralent thick* 
ness of water. 

Cornea 

1*16 

1-877 

per cent. 

90 

1*04 

Aqueous humour i 

2-4 

1 -886 

99 

2*88 

Lens centre 

— 


84 


Lens cortex 

4*05 

1*89 

92 

8*85 

Vitreous humour 

16 

1 *84 

96 

14 *4 


(The valttee in the last column were oalculet^d hy multiplying the thicknese of the atmcture by 
the percentage of water contained by it*) 
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Table VI.— Caloulated Values of Heat abscurbed by Cornea, Lena, and Iris. 


Wave-length in 

A.u. 

I. 

P«Toentage of 
heat voioTgj 
absorbed by 
cornea of that 
incident on 
cornea. 

II. 

Percentage of 
heat energy 
absorbed by iria 
of that incident 
in cornea. 

II 

Percentage of 
beat energy 
transmitted by 
lens of that 
incident on lens. 

L 

Peroentage of 
beat enen^ 
absorbed byTens 
of that incident 
on oomaa. 

7,000 

_ 

96 

too 


7,fl00 


95 

99 *4 

0*4 

8,000 

— 

94-6 

99 1 

0*9 

8,500 

— 

94-2 

98-8 

1*2 

0,000 

0*8 

93 '0 

98 *2 

1 ‘7 

9,600 

3 1 

86 ‘4 

89 *8 

9*2 

9,750 

8*9 

83-1 

87 *1 

10 *6 

10,000 

3 

85-8 

90*0 

8-6 

10,000 

0*0 

92 

90*7 

0*3 

11,000 

1 ‘0 

9(J 

94-6 

4 0 

11, w 

i 8*1 

71 *6 

74 a 

18*8 

12,000 1 

1 11 *1 

f58*7 

06 *2 

21 *5 

12,600 ' 

; 10 *6 ' 

66*7 

08*4 

20*8 

12,760 

1 1(»*2 

05 *6 

68 *8 

20*8 

18,000 

12*1 

61 

03 *1 

24 

18,500 i 

1 22 *5 

80*4 

36*9 

23 

14,000 

i 74 ' 

72 

0 ‘68 

0*72 

14,500 

i 02 1 

— . 

— 

-~* 

16,000 

84*6 

1 *1 

0*08 

1*1 

16,6(X) 

09 5 

1*87 

1*23 

1*37 

16,000 

49*3 

8*7 

8*4 

8 

10,600 ! 

44*2 

12 *2 

11 '8 

10 *8 

17,000 j 

47*2 

10 

9 ‘63 

9 

17,600 1 

65*2 ! 

6*0 

6*87 

5 ’3 

38,000 

77 -4, 

0*42 

0-36 

0*42 

18,600 

; 92 '6 

— . 


— 

19,000 

1 95 *6 

— 

— 

1 — 

19,600 

96 

— 

-- 

i 

20,000 

03 





This Table is shown plotted in tig. 7. 
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Now besides absorption by the eye stiructures a certain small amount is lost 
by reflection at the diifereut surfaces and by scattering, since the eye media are 
not entirely homogeneous. Heat lost by reflection is greatest at the anterior 
coiTieal surface, being about 2‘5 per cent. At the other surfaces about 0*5 per 
cent, is lost. The probable total loss by reflection and scattering we have 
assumed to be 5 per cent. The values in the above Tables are shown plotted 
in figs. 6 and 7. Examination of these Tables shows tliat the heat radiation 
from X 11,000 to \7000 passes into the eye almost unchecked and a great 
deal of it reaches the retina. This entirely confirms the results obtained by 
Vogt mentioned above. 

Now, we found the iris of the ox totally obstructed lieat radiation of every 
wave-length which fell upon it. It therefoi'e absorbs the same percentage 
radiation as that which reaches the anterior surface of the lens; that is 
roughly 75 per cent, of the heat radiation between \ 13,000 and the visible 
spectrum. Tlie lens, on the other hand, absorbs of the radiation allowed to 
reach it through the aperture in the iris only a very small percentage of the 
incident light energy, approximately 12 per cent. Thus, in the case of the 
ox and the radiation from a naked Nernst filament, four times the amount of 
energy is absorbed per unit area by the iris as ^s absorbed by the lens. The 
ditference is, of course, still greater when unit volume is considered. Now, 
although an actual coagulation of the lens proteins brought about in the 
course of time by this small amount of heat radiaUon is not impossible, when 
the conclusions of Chick and Martin* with regard to the physical chemistry of 
coagulation are considered, yet we think it more likely that the change is due 
to some interference with the nutrition of the lens caused in some way by 
the enormous heat-absorbing power of the iris affecting the secretion of the 
aqueous humour by the ciliary body, as Parsons suggestaf It would be 
premature to speculate what the connection between the heat stimulus on 
the iris and the secretion of aqueous may be, hut Several interesting points 
nmy, perhaps, be briefly mentioned. 

Firstly, the heat radiation is probably absorbed but slightly by the pigment 
in the substance of the iris, by far the greater amount of energy passing 
through and being finally absorbed by the pigment on its posterior surface. 
In the case of blue-eyed individuals the pigment in the stroma of the iris is 
absent and the posterior pigmentary layer is alone effective in absorbing 
radiant energy. This means that not only does the absorbent layer come in 
intimate contact with the posterior chamber of the eye, but also with the 

* ‘ Joum. Physiol,,^ vol. 40, p. 404 (1910). 

t * Affections of the Eye produced by Undue Expoemo to Light/ Heport to Section of 
Ophthalmology, British Medical Congresa. 
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processes of the ciliary body themselves. A rise of temperature of the pig- 
ment layer due to the absorption of heat must necessarily cause at the same 
time a rise of temperature by oonduction to surrounding structures, in this 
the glandular elements of the ciliary body take part. 

Secondly, the very intimate relationship that exists between the arterial 
supplies of the iris and ciliary processes may be mentioned, both coming off 
as branches from the oirculus arteriosus major. It is possible that the 
lymphatic drain^e is no less intimate, it is also conceivable that the vaso- 
motor nerves to these arteries also send glandnlo-motor nerves to the ciliary 
processes ; on these points, however, we have only the evidence of analogy 
with other secretory organs. 

There ore several remarkable featui’es in the occurrence of glassmakers' 
cataract ; the very long period taken for the condition to develop does not st- 
all suggest any pathological change of an inflammatory nature, neither has 
any obvious change in any other structure of the eye apart from the lens been 
described. Thus the pupil is normal in size and reaction to light, which would 
not be the case if it had been the seat of any chronic inflammatory change. 
It would seem to us more likely therefore that the change in nutrition of the 
lens is one brought alwut by 8(>me physiological alteration in the secretory 
mechanism of the aqueous rather than to a pathological change. We have 
only to postulate a secretion of aqueous when heat falls on the iris to obtain 
what appears to be a plausible hypothesis of the fonnation of the cataract. 
Normally aqueous is secreted in small amounts all the time ; when heat falls 
on the iris a larger secretion occurs, which is followed when the stimulus stops 
by a period of rest. Tliis stimulus, falling regularly for long periods, in time 
causes the secretory mechanism to be more and more dependent on the 
external stimulus. The secretion becomes periodic in character and, instead 
of the lens receiving nourisliment all the time, it only receives it at intervals, 
with the result that the least well nourished part of the eye suffers and 
cataract develops. 

Whether or not the heat absorbed by the iris stimulates the secretion of 
aqueous humour, and how it stimulates it, whether by rise of temperature, 
voBO-dilatation or actual reflex stimulation, experiment alone can show. Our 
object in mentioning the matter here is that it seems to us to offer a feasible 
line of attack for future investigation. 

of the Eye from Harmful Radiation by Crookes Classes. 

In order to protect tbe eye from damage by the radiation from luminous 
bodies, it is necessary to remove as completely as possible tbe ultra-violet and 
infra-^red rays, for these, while taking no part in the vision of external objects. 
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do at the »atae time eauee injury to the eye structures that absorb them. 
The visual rays when present in excessive amount or when coming from a 
source in a position to form sharply focussed images of filaments, etc., on the 
retina (eclipse blindiioss) also do harm, and should therefore be reduced in 
intensity by suitable neutral grey glasses. 

Iti the case of daylight the modifying glasses should be worn as spectacles, 
in the case of artiiicial illuminants on the other hand they should form globes, 
so as to limit the rays emitted to those useful ibr vision. For both purposes 
the glasses recently perfected by Sir William Crookes are ideal. 

Of the many difierent glasses prepared by Sir William Crookes, those 
containing iron in the ferrous state stand prominent for their power of 
absorbing the inira-red rays. Three glasses of different formulie were sent 
to us to be tested, tmd in tlie case of two of them we were able to contrast 
the sijecimen made by Sir William himself on a small scale with samples 
of a large melt by Messrs. Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd. We also obtained 
specimens of certain other glasses specially made for spectacles, as we 
thought a comparison of the properties of these with the Crookes glasses 
might be interesting. The glasses were examined in the following ways. 

Tfoe infra-red radiation was estimated by a simple arrangement of filament, 
condenser, and thermopile, the latter being enclosed in a box and carefully 
insulated with wool from radiation from surrounding objects. A comparison 
of the deflection of the galvanometer with and without the gloss gave the 
summation of tlie effects of all the radiation emitted by the Nernst lamp, 
Wc then limited the radiation to the infra-red region by a gelatine absorption 
filter which absorbed everything shorter than X6700. (The construction and 
properties of this filter will be described later.) Finally we added a trough 
which contained 7*5 mm. thicknesses of water. 

The trarnfareficy to ‘visual rays was measured in a simple com j>arison photo- 
meter, the white equivalent being obtained by comparing the absorption of the 
glass with that of a standardised graduated neutral gelatki wedge. Ck)lour 
filters were then placed over the eyepiece which limited the spectrum to the 
red, green or blue as required. 

The ultra-mokt transmitted by the glasses was estimated by a photographic 
method. In front of a fast non-colour-sensitive photographic plate was placed 
a gelatin filter which removed the visual radiation likely to affect the plate, 
while it allowed the ultra-violet to pass, the dyes used in preparing th6j filter 
being methyl violet and paranitroaodimethyl aniline. Over this were placed 
the specimens of glass 'to be tested, and along the edge of the plate was pieced 
a graduated step- wedge. Light was then allowed to fall perpendicularly on 
the plate holder and after exposure the plate was developed in the usual 
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way. The depth of the diver deposit was then measured in the areas 
corresponding to the glasses. The densities corresponding to the step- wedge 
were measured in a similar manner, and the results plotted against the 
known values of the wedge absorption. The densities in the areas corre- 
sponding to the glasses were then refeixed to this curve, and the absorption 
stated in percentage of the incident radiation. 

The infra-red radiation at different wave-lengths was obtained by the infra- 
red spectrophotometer used in testing the absorptions of the eye. 

The results obtained by us are given in Tables VII and VIII, pp. 73-74. 
Comparison of the values for the different glasses shows the great infra-red 
absorbing power of the Crookes glasses compared with the other glasses tested. 
The transparency of these glasses is very considerable, while their ultra-violet 
al>Borbmg power is not so great as some of the more heavily coloured orange 
and green glasses previously manufactured. 

The fo'mvlm of the Grookea glasses were approximately as follows : — 

. No. 266 • 

Per cent. 


Soda flux 81 

Cerium nitrate 11 

Ferrous oxalate 5*4 

Tartar 2 

Charcoal 0*5 


No. 246.t 


Soda flux 90 

Ferrous oxalate 10 

Tartar — 

Charcoal — 


No. 2l7.t 


Soda flux 96-8 

Ferrosoferric oxide 2*86 

Carbon 0*36 


To facilitate comparison between the optical properties of glasses made to 
the above {omtdse we have calculated from the values in Table VII the 
thickness of plate r^uired to reduce the visual rays by 60 per cent. From 

Sir Orookss kindly sent us the formula of this glass for publication, 
t ‘ Phil. Twms./ A, vol «14, p. 20 (1914). 
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tiii8 we then estimated the percentage absorption of infra-red and ultra-viokt 


rays by such a plate. 


No. of glaflfi. 

Thickness. | 

Visual. 

Infra-red. 

Ultra-nolet. 


mm. 

f 


1 

2S6 

2-61 

50 

10-7 

26*4 

246 

0*86 

60 

18-6 

20*4 

217 

1*66 

60 

1 

6-61 

14 *3 


Glass 217 would, therefore, appear to be the most efficient in removing 
rays likely to injure the eye. Its colour is a pale green, very pleasant to use, 
and the eye quickly becomes accustomed to the slight coloration. Colour 
matches appear to be but little affected by it. 


Soil Protozoa and Soil Bact&ria. 

a 

By Edward John Russell (Rothamsted Experimental Station). 

(Communicated by Dr. Horace T. Brown, F.B.S. Received May 3, 1915.) 

In a paper recently published by Mr. Goodey* it is definitely asserted that 
ciliates, amoebas and flagellates cannot function os a factor limiting the numbers 
of bacteria in soils. It does not ap^mr to me that this conclusion is justified 
by the experimental data given in this paper, and in view of the importance 
of the subject it seems desirable to bring together the main facts so far 
ascertained and to summarise the present position of the problem. 

Soil consists of irregular mineral particles of sizes varying from about 
1 mm. diameter downwards, together with a smaller proportion of organic 
substances of varying degrees of complexity, nutrient and other salts, and the 
oxides of iron, aluminium, and silicon in a form easily soluble in acids or 
alkalis. The action of the natural processes tends on the whole to effect 
intermingling of these constituents, at any rate throughout the top 6 inches. 

In its physical properties soil behaves like a colloid ; it possesses strong 
powers of absorption, and the phenomena are exactly parallel with those 
shown by other colloids; it influences the evaporation of water so that the 
curves become wholly differetit from those obtained from a water surface 
or from sand. The evidence all shows that the colloidal constituents are not 
segregated but are distributed over the surface of the mineral particles. 
Thus the soil may be looked upon as a mineral framework coated with a^ 
* ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ B, voL 88, pp. 487-466. 
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complex mixtui*e of easily soluble oxides of iron, aluminium, and silioon, 
organic substances, nutrient salts, etc., and behaving physically like a colloid. 

About one-third to one-half of the volume of the soil consists of pores into 
which air diffuses fairly readily, so that the percentage of oxygen is almost 
the same as in the atmosphere, although that of carbon dioxide is higher, 
ranging up to 1 per cent, instead of 0*03 per cent. These pores also contain 
water, the volume of which normally varies from 15 to 30 per cent of the 
total volume of the soil. This is mainly distributed in films over the 
substances coating the mineral particles, and in proportion to those coatings 
the volume of water is, of course, considerably greater than is here indicated. 

The soil is known to be inhabited by numbers of bacteria, eelworme. 
Vermes and numerous otlier organisms of higher orders and visible dimensions ; 
all tliese lead active lives. Recently it has been shown in the Rothamsted 
Laboratory that a protozoan fauna also exists, some members at least of which 
are leading a trophic existence. The investigations on the partial sterilisation 
of soil indicate that the activity of these trophic forms is one of the factors 
limiting the number of bacteria in the soil and consequently the amount of 
decomposition they effect. It is this conclusion that is controverted by 
Mr. Goodey in his recent paper. 

The experimental results leading up to this conclusion are as follows^ : — 

1. Partial sterilisation of soil, heating to a temperature of 60"^ 0. or 
more, or treatment for a short time with vapours of antiseptics such as toluene, 
causes first a fall then a rise in bacterial numbers. The rise sets in soon after 
the antiseptic has been removed and the soil conditions are once more 
favourable for bacterial development ; it goes on till the numbers considerably 
exceed those present in the original soil. 

2. Simultaneously there is a marked increase in the rate of accumulation of 
ammonia. This sets in as soon as the bacterial numbers begin to rise, and 
the connection between the two quantities is normally so close as to indicate 
a causal relationship; the increased ammonia production is, therefore, 
attributed to the increased numbers of bacteria. There is no disappearance 
of nitrate ; the ammonia is formed from organic nitrogen compounds. 

8. The increase in bacterial numbers is the result of improvement in the 
soil as a medium for bacterial growth and notan improvement in the bacterial 
flora. Xndoed the new flora per se is less able to attain high numbers than 
the old. This is shown by the fact that the old flora when reintroduced into 
partially sterilised soil attains higher numbers and effects more deoompositibu 

than the new flora. Partially sterilised soil plus 0-6 per cent, of untreated 

« 

f The deteili ate gireu in tvo papera BusmII and Hatohineon in ‘ Jonm. Agric. 
Soi^’ v«l. 8, pp. lll-ue (1809), and vol. fi, pp. 158-221 (1913). 
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aoil soon oontains higher bacterial numbers per gramme and accumulates 
ammonia at a faster rate than partially sterilised soil alone. 

4. The improvement in the soil brought about by partial sterilisation is 
permanent, the liigh bacterial numbers being kept up even for 200 days or 
more. The improvement, therefore, did not consist in the removal of the 
products of bacterial activity, because there is much more activity in partially 
sieriliseil soil than in untreated soil. Further evidence is affonletl by the 
fact that a second treatment of the Soil some months after the first produces 
little or no effect. 

It is evident from (3) and (4) that the factor limiting bacterial numbers 
in ordinary soils is not bacterial, nor is it any product of bacterial activity, 
nor does it arise spontaneously in soils. 

5. But if some of the untreated soil is introduced into partially sterilised* 
soil, the bacterial numbers, after the initial rise (see (3) ), begin to fall. The 
effect is ratker variable, but is usually most marked in moist soils that have 
been well suj)pUed with organic manures ; cjj,, in dunged soils, greenhouse 
soils, sewage farm soils, etc. Thus the limiting factor can be reintroduced 
from untreated soils. 

6. Evidence of tlie action of the limiting factor in untreated soils is 
obtained by studying the effect of temperature on bacterial numbers. 
Untreated soils were maintained at 10^, 20®, 30® C., etc., in a well moistened 
aerated condition, and periodical counts were made of the numbers of 
bacteria per gramme. Rise in temperature rarely caused any increase in 
bacterial numbers ; sometimes it had no action, often it caused a fall. But 
after the soil was partially sterilised the bacterial numbers showed the 
normal increase with increasing temperatures. Similar results were 
obtained by varying the amount of moisture but keeping the tem})erature 
constant (20® C.). The bacterial numbers in untreated soil behave erratically 
and tended rather to fall than to rise when the conditions were made more 
favourable to trophic life ; on the other hand, in partially sterilised soil, the 
bacterial numbers steadily increased with increasing moisture content. 
Again, when untreated soils are stored in the laboratory or glasshouse under 
varying conditions of temperature and of moisture content the bacterial 
numbers fluctuate erratically ; when partially sterilised soils are thus stored 
the fluctuations are regular. 

7. When the curves obtained in (6) are examined it becomes evident that 

the limiting factor in the untreated soils is not the Ikck of anything* but 

the presence of something active. 

♦ 

* The soils included fertile loania well supplied with organic matter, calcium 
carbonate, phosphates, etc. 
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8. This factor, as already shown, is put out of action by antiseptics and 

by heating the soil to 60® C,, and once out of action it does not mppear. 
Less drastic methods of treating the soil put it out for a time, but not 
permanently: heating to 60®, rapid drying at 36®. treatment with 

organic vapours less toxic than toluene (r,y., hexane), incomplete treatment 
with toluene. In all these cases the rise induced in the bacterial numbers 
per gramme is less in amount than after toluene treatment and is not 
permanent; the factor sets up again. As a general rule, if the nitrifying 
organisms are killed the limiting factor is also extinguished ; if tliey are only 
temporarily suppressed the factor also is only put out for a time. 

9. The properties of the limiting factor are : — 

(а) It is active and not a lack of something (see (7)). 

(б) It is not bacterial (see (3) and (4)) ; 

(c) It is extinguished by heat or poisons, and does not reappear if the 
treatment has sufficed to kill sensitive and nou-spore-forming organisms ; it 
may appear, however, if the treatment has not been sufficient to do this. 

(d) It can be reintroduced into soils from which it has been permanently 
extinguished by the addition of a little untreated soil. 

(e) It develops more slowly than bacteria, and for some time may show 
little or no effect, then it causes a marked reduction in the numbers 
of bacteria, and its final efiect is out of all proportion to the amount 
introduced. 

(/) It is favoured by conditions favourable to trophic life in soil, and 
finally becomes so active that the bacteria become unduly depressed. This 
is one of the conditions obtaining in glasshouse sick soils.* 

It is difficult to see what agent other than a living organism can fulfil 
these conditions.' Search was, therefore, made for larger organisms capable 
of destroying bacteria, and considerable numbers of protozoa were found. 
The oiliates and amcebje are killed by partial sterilisation. Whenever they 
are killed the detrimental factor is found to be put out of action, the 
bacterial numbers rise and maintain a liigh level. Whenever the detri- 
mental factor is not put out of action the protozoa are not killed. To these 
rules we have found no exception. Further, intermediate effects are 
obtained when a aeries of organic liquids of varying degrees of tdlxicity is 
used in quantities gradually increasing from small ineffective up to completely 
effective doses. The detrimental factor is not completely suppressed but 
sets up again after a time, so that the rise in bacterial numbers is not 
sustained. But the parallelism with ciliatea. and amcebne is still preserved : 
they ere completely killed when the detrimental factor is completely put 

* TWa is dealt with fully in Mourn. Agrio. Sci./ vob 6, pp. 27-47, 86-111 (1912). 
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out of action; they are not completely killed, but only suppressed to a 
greater or less degree, when the detrimental factor is only partly put out of 
action.* 

Now this parallelism between the properties of the detrimental factor and 
the protozoa is not proof that the protozoa constitute the limiting factor, but 
it affords sufficient presumptive evidence to justify further examination. The 
obvious test of adding cultures of protozoa to partially sterilised soil was made, 
but no depression in bacterial numbers was obtained, instead there was some- 
times a rise. But in view of the history of investigations on malaria and 
other protozoan diseases no great significance was attached to this early 
failure. 

No attempt had been made in any of the above experiments to identify the 
protozoa or even to ascertain whether any particular form existed in the soil 
in the trophic state or as cysts. The variety of forms was considerable, and 
it soon became evident that a definite protozoological survey of the soil was 
required. 

This was accordingly put in hand. In order to give the survey as 
jHjrmanent a value as possible the investigations were not confined to the 
narrow issue whether soil protozoa do or do not interfere with soil bacteria, 
but they are put on the broader and safer lines of ascertaining whether a 
trophic protozoan fauna normally occurs in soil, and, if so, liow the protozoa 
live, and what is their relation to other soil inhabitants. 

The first experiments, made by Goodey.f indicated that the protozoa 
were present only as cysts. Subsequent investigations, however, by Martin 
and Lewin have established the following conclusions.^ 

1. A protozoan fauna in a trophic state normally occurs in soils. 

2. The trophic fauna found in the soil differs from that developing when 
soil is inoculated into hay infusions : the forms which appear to predominate 
in the soil do not predominate in the hay infusions, and vice vena the forms 
predominating in the hay infusions do not necessarily figure largely in the soil 

3. The trophic fauna is most readily demonstrated, and is therefore 
presumably most numerous, in moist soils well supplied with organic manures, 
e,g., in dunged soils, greenhouse soils, sewage soils and especially glasshouse 
** sick sbils. 

It is obvious that the protozoa which live largely on bacteria must function 
as a factor limiting the numbers of bacteria. The problem is therefore reduced 

* BuddLo, ‘ Jaurn. Agrie. Sci./ vql. 6, pp. 417-45X (1914). 

+ Goodey, 'Roy. Soc. Proc./ B, vol 84, p, 185 (1911). 

X Martin and Lewin, 'Phil. Trans./ voL 206, pp. 77-94 (1914), and 'Joum. Atfrid 
Sci.,' vol. 7, pp. 108-119 (1916). 
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to finding out how numeroue they are and how their activity varies with the 
varying conditions obtaining in the soil. 

Considerable difficulties arise in attempting to enumerate the protozoan 
fauna, and the line of attack adopted in our laboratory is to study the 
natural history of the trophic forms in the soil But the attempt at 
enumeration has been made recently by Cuningham* in Lbhnis’s laboratory, 
with the following results : 

4, Tentative minimum estimates made by a dilution method show that the 
trophic forms are to be numl)ered at least in thousands per gramme of soil 

( Bacteria commonly occur at the rate of 4 to 10 millions per gramme of soil). 

5. A proto;?oan fauna introduced under suitable precautions into partially 
sterilised soil effected a considerable reduction in bacterial numbers. 

This is as far as the protozoologioal investigations have gone at present. 
Ouningham's experiments are being repeated in our laboratory. For the rest, 
the work is not in a sufficiently advanced state to justify any conclusions as 
to the part played by the protozoa in the soil, but it has definitely revealed 
the presence of a trophic fauna and shows that the forms are of considerable 

interest^t 

We can now turn to the criticism urged by Goodey which in his view is 
sufficiently cogent to upset these conclusions. 

Goodey inoculated cultures of various Colpoda (C. emuUus, C\ maupasiif 
(7. 8teinii)f a Vorticolla ( V. microstonia)^ and an unidentified amoeba and a 
fl^ellato, into partially sterilised soils free from protozoa, and made periodical 
counts of the numbers of bacteria. The numbers fell off* but not to any 
greater extent than in similar soils to which no additions of protozoa wore 
made. He therefoi'e concludes that ciliates, amooba?, and flagellates cannot l>e 
included in the biological factor limiting the number of bacteria in soil. 

Two objections can be urged against Goodey^s experiments. 

1. The organisms inoculated into the soil ai’C in the main those which 
figure largely in cultures made by adding soil to hay infusions. It has already 
been shown, however (u. supra), that the culture fauna is distinct from the 
trophic soil fauna. There is therefore no evidence that the normal soil fauna 
was put back into the jjartially sterilised soil : on the contrary it apparently 
was not, Jfor is there evidence, except perhaps in one case, that the added 
oiganisms survived at all 

il. The difficulty of securing an adequate control is very great and does not 
Appear to have been overcome. When a soil is partially sterilised either by 

♦ ‘Oentr, Bakt, Par,,' August 1914, and *Journ. Agric, Sci,,' vol. 7, pp. 49-74 (1915). 

f See lor example, the paper by Thornton and Smith, On Certain Soil Flagellates,” 
-‘Boy. Soo, iWs./ B, vol 89, pp. 151-165 (1914). 
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heat, antiseptics, or prolonged storage, other changes are produced besides the 
destruction of the limiting factor and the protozoa. Some ammonia is formed 
and the amount of soluble matter is increased — both evidence of a change in 
the soil constituents — and within a few days after remoistening great numbers 
of bacteria and of their decomposition products accumulate. 

Thus the two systems are : — 

(1) Untreated soil containing normal numbers of bacteria and protozoa. 

(2) Partially sterilised soil, changed somewhat, and containing abnormal 
numbers of bacteria and accumulation of their products. 

It is obvious that the addition of protozoa to (2) does not make it equal to 
(1), even if the added protozoan fauna were identical with that in (1) and had 
an equal chance of growth. But Cuningham shows it has not, for he finds 
that the development of protozoa in a medium containing exceptionally large 
numbers of bacteria is considerably hindered. It is significant also that 
some 5 per cent, of untreated soil has to be added to j>artially sterilised soil 
in order to i-eintrodnoe the factor detrimental to bacteria. Nor is the 
apparently simple case of introducing a protozoan fauna into partially 
sterilised soil much better. The protozoa are not obtained in pure culture 
alone ; they are added along with hay infusion and bacteria. Thus the two 
systems are : — 

(1) Partially sterilised soil containing high numl)ers of bacteria. 

(2) Partially sterilised soil containing high cihmbers of bacteria + hay 

infusion 4- added bacteria + protozoa. ^ 

These considerations show that no clear issue is obtained between soil 
protozoa on the oue hand and soil bacteria on the other, Goodey’s failure to 
observe any reduction in numbers in the circumstances cannot, therefore, be 
taken to justify the conclusion that ciliates, amoebse, and flagellates do not 
limit the number of bacteria. Until more is known of the kinds of protozoa 
occurring in the trophic state in the soil, and of their life-history in the soil, 
it will not be possible to lay much stress on the negative results of 
re-infections: on the other hand, Cuningham 'b experiments indicate that, 
positive results may be looked for in the near future. 
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The Chromosome Cycle in Coccidia and Oregarines. 

By Clotoed Dobell and A. Peingle Jameson* 

(Communicated by J. Bretland Farmer, F.R.S. Received May 13, 1915*) 

Despite the large amount of work which has already been devoted to the 
study of the Coccidia and Gregarines, very little indeed is known definitely 
about the behaviour of the chromosomes in these Protozoa. Not only has the 
chromosome cycle been loft uninvestigated and undeecribcd in the majority of 
these organisms which have hitherto been studied, but the very existence of 
chromosomes in the nuclear divisions at many stages in the life-history of 
certain forms has even been denied ; and the most contradictory and unsatis- 
factory accounts have been given of that most in)partaDt phase in the life- 
cycle of the chromosomes — the phase of meiosis, or reduction. 

In order to fill up this gap in our knowledge of the Sporozoa. we have made 
— during the last few years — a^very detailed study of the chromosomes of a 
coocidian and a gregarine. One of us (C. D.) has investigated the coccidian*^ 
Aggregata el)erthi Labbe, whilst the other (A. P. J.) has studied the gregarine 
Diplocydis Bchncideri Kunstler. Careful investigation of these two organisms 
has shown that the nuclear divisions at all stages in the life-histories are 
mitotic, and that the clirom^some numbers are remarkably constant. 

As our results are. we believe, quite definite and conclusive, and as the 
publication of them in full is likely to be unavoidably delayed for some time, 
we think it desirable to^place them on record. Complete accounts of the life* 
histories of Aggregatamd IHphcydiH we hope to publish separately elsewhere. 
We shall here deal only with the essential facts which we have established 
concerning the chromosomes of tliese two forms. 

1. The Chrmnymmee of Aggregate eberthi. 

The life-history of this coccidiau comprises a sexual generation which takes 
place in the body of a cuttle-fish {Sepia offkinalh), and an asexual generation 
in the body of a crab {Po)*tnnm depty^rator). These generations are of the 
usual coocidian type* In the sexual cycle, male and female individuals 
(** xnicrogametocytes '' and ** macrogametocytes ”) are formed, which give rise 
to miqrogametes and macrogametes respectively. Each of the latter is 
fertiliaied by one of the fornaor ; and after the union of the two nuclei, the 
zygote nudeuB divides many times to form the nuclei of the numerous 

^ That this organism k mlly a coocidian and npt a gregarine has already been shown 
Bobdh W4>. 
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«poroblast8, The uninucleate sporoblasts are then converted into spores, 
within each of which three iminuoleate sporozoites are finally formed by 
further divisions of tJiO nucleus and differentiation of the cytoplasm. In the 
asexual cycle, the sporozoites, after escaping from the spores, grow into large 
schizonts. By rej)eated divisions of the nucleus, each schizont becomes 
inultinucleate, and finally breaks up into a very large number of uninucleate 
luerozoitea. When the latter leave the crab and enter the body of the cuttle- 
fish, they grow into the male and female individuals of the sexual cycle — thus 
completing the life^history.^ 

We may begin the liistory of the chromosomes with a description of these 
bodies in the male parasite. During the period of growth, the nucleus passes 
through a series of very complex stages which need not be described here. 
At the end of this period the first nuclear division takes place. This division 
begins as an ordinary mitosis, hut ends as a multiple mitosis of a peculiar 
tyj)e. In the prophases, six filainontar chromosomes are formed from the 
spireme. At diakinesis they can be clearly seen and counted. They consist 
(fig, 1, A) of one very long chromosome (a) ^nd one very short chromosome 
(/), the remaining four (h-ni) forming a regular series of intermediate sizes. 
During the period of the first division, the karyosome disintegrates and 
disappears. It plays no part in the formation of the chronxQsomes. 

As the chromosomes pass on to the equatorial plate of the first spindle, 
they shorten and thicken until they become almost spherical. They 
preserve, however, at this and all subsequent stages, their oharooteristie size- 
relations to one another (fig. 1, B, «-/). At the metaphase they divide by 
constriction, a daughter-group of six differentiated chromosomes passing to 
each pole of the spindle (fig. 1, 0). In the late anaphases the chromo- 
somes again l^ecome filamentar. The asters at tlie poles of the spindle 
divide many times in succession, and each time all the chromosomes split 
longitudinally. A complicated polyaster figure is thus formed, from which 
the chromosomes finally emerge in groups of six (fig. 1, D, a-/). Each group 
enters into the formation of a resting nucleus at the periphery of the organism, u 
After this first multiple division, the nuclef divide many times in succession 
by ordinary bipolar mitosis — the typical set of six chromosomes being 
recognisable at each division. The smallest nuclei finally formed 'enter into 
the microgametes. No halving of the chromosomes takes place, therefore, in 
the formation of these. Each microgamete nucleus receives a typical set of 
flix chromosomes, like those formed for the first division. 

The Hiacrogainete is formed, in the typical opccidian manner, by eadh 
female individual being transformed into a single gamete. The nucleue of 
♦ See Siedlecki (1898), L^ger and Buboscq (1908), Dobell (1914). 
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Fig, 1, — Cln'omosomes of Aggr<igata eherthL 

The fimrea are tracings (of chromoeomea only) from detailed dravt^ingn made with the 
camera lucida at a magriificatiou of 2500 diametera. The letters < 1 -*/ (or a'-*/) indicate 
thronghout the six chronfosomes forming the haploid group, or typical chromosome 
comp^ of Aggre^a, The chromoeomes are letteied consecutively in order of 
xmtgnitude — ^from a (the largest) to /(the smallest), 

A* Ntwletis of male-'- prophase of first division. B. Equatorial plate— first division 
of mide, C, Barl^ anaphase groups at first division in male. I). Chromosome group 
enuring into resting nucleus — end of first (multipolar) division of male. E, Chi*omO‘ 
aomes in meerogamete nucleus before fertilization. F. Chromosomes in zygote nucleus 
— ^prophase of firut division, G. Double (paired) chromosomes on equatorial plate — 
first spindle of zygote nuoloue. H, Early anaphase groups— first spindle of zygote. 
IL Om*0inosbme ^oup entering into resting nucleus — end of first (multipolar) division 
of ^ygote, L. CShromosome group— anaphase of later division (bipolar) of zygote. 
M. Chromosome gt^oup dn equatorial plate of second division in spore. 
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the female passes through a complex series of stages similar to those 
occurring in the male ; and these, likewise, culminate in the foimatiou of 
chromosomes, though no nuclear division takes place before fertilization. 
Here, again, the chromosomes can be clearly counted, and consist of six 
filaments differing in size from one another (fig. 1, E, a-/) exactly as in the 
male. The karyosome breaks up and disintegrates ; and, as in the male, 
plays no part in forming the chromosomes. 

Before fertilization the cliromosomes break uj) within the nucleus of the 
macrogamete. The microgamete then enters, and a series of very complex 
nuclear changes ensues. These include the formation of a so-called 
** fertilization spindle '' cliaracteristio of the Coccidia. At the end of these 
•changes the zygote nucleus divides — the division beginning like an ordinary 
mitosis and then becoming multiple, as in the first division in the male. 
The behaviour of the chromosomes during this division is very remarkable. 
From the spireme 12 chromosomes are formed, which can be clearly counted 
at diakinesis (fig. 1, >’). They consist of two homologous sets of six chromo- 
somes each — each set {a-f, consisting of six filaments differentiated as 

regards length from one another. The two seta clearly represent the two 
groups of chromosomes which the zygote nucleus has received from the male 
and female pronuclei. 

When the achromatic spindle has been formed for the first division of the 
zygote nucleus, the 12 chromosomes pass on to its equator. As they do so 
they shorten and thicken until they become almost globular. At the same 
time they associate in homologous pairs— tit with a\f with f\ etc. — so that 
six bivalent or double chromosomes finally come to lie on the equatorial 
plate (fig. 1, G). At the metaphase, disjunction of the temporarily united 
chromosomes takes place, without any splitting of the individual chi'omo- 
somes ; so that a group of six differentiated chromosomes passes towards 
each pole of the spindle (fig. 1. II). The rest of this division resembles the 
first division in the male. The asters divide, and the chromosomes become 
filarnentar and split lengthwise. From the polyaster figure so formed the 
chromosomes emerge finally in sets of six (fig, 1, K) and enter into the 
formation of as many resting nuclei as there are sets Qf chromosomes. 

The subsequent nuclear divisions of the zygote all take place by ordinary 
bipolar mitosis. At each division a typical set of six chromosomes (fig. 1, L) 
is present — one such set entering, therefore, into the nucleus of each 
sporoblast. A similar set of six chromosomes can be counted at each of the 
two mitotic divisions which take place within the spore to form the 
sporozoite nuclei (fig. 1, M). 

During the development of the sporozoite into a schizont, the nuoleua 
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parses through a loug series of stages closely similar to those which oeour in 
the young sexual forms. We have not been able to study the nuclear 
divisions of the sohizont in such great detail as we have those of the sexual 
parasites : but it is evident from our results, taken together with those of 
L4ger and Duboscq (1908), who have previously described these stages, that 
the number of chromosomes is six throughout the entire asexual cycle. The 
first division of the sohizont nucleus is by multiple mitosis, the later 
divisions by ordinary mitosis into two — as in the sexual forms. The typical 
size-relations of the six chromosomes are probably recognisable throughout. 
(We have not been able to study every division, but those which we have 
all appear quite typical.) 

From the foregoing description, it will be clear that in A, eberthi 
the chromosomes are six in number at every nuclear division in the life- 
history with one exception. This is the division of the zygote nucleus 
immediately succeeding fertilization. There are here 12 chromosomes, which 
become halved to six in the course of this division. Eeduction thus occurs 
immediately after fertilization — not during gametogenesis. The six chromo- 
aomes must be regarded as representing the haploid number — the diploid 
number (12) being present in tlie zygote nucleus only, while its division is 
a reduction division. Since the haploid number (6) occurs in both the 
sexual and the asexual cycle, there is thus no differentiation in respect of 
chromosome number in the two generations. 

2. The Ckromosorrm of Diplocystis schneideri. 

The life-history of JO. schneideri is comparatively simple. It is passed in 
a single host — a cockroach. We have studied it chiefly in Periplaneta 
miericana, but have found it also in Stylopyga orientalis. At a very early 
stage, in their development the parasites unite in pairs in the gut wall 
of their host, and then fall into the body cavity. After a considerable 
^ growth period in the associated condition, they form gametes. The nucleus 
of each member of the pair gives rise, by repeated mitoses, to a great 
number of very small nuclei — each of which Anally becomes the nucleus of 
a gamete. The partition separating the two individuals (gainonts) has by 
this time disappeared ; and the gametes, when fully formed, fuse in pairs. 
The nucleus of the zygote (sporohlast) gives rise to eight daughter nuclei 
which become the nuclei of the eight sporoasoites fomed within each spore. 
The sporozoites develop within another cockroach into body-cavity parasites 
once more, and the life-cycle is thus completed. 

Although the mitotic figures at certain stages are very small, the behaviour 
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of the chromosomes can be followed with comparative ease all through the 
life-history. 

The gamont nucleus gives rise to a small achromatic spindle, on to the 
equatorial plate of which three tiny chromosomes pass. These are formed 
from a little vesicular karyosome which lies near the spindle, and which is 
all that remains of the originally abundant chromatin of the nucleus. They 
are at first filamentar, but shorten and thicken until they become globular on 
the equatorial plate (see fig. 2, A). Each chromosome divides by constriction 
into two at the motaphase (fig. 2, B), and three daughter chromosomes pass 
to each pole of the spindle (fig. 2, C). Of the three chromosomes two are 
approximately equal in size and round in outline, while the third is slightly 
larger and ovoid. 

In the second mitotic division the chromosomes are again present in the 
form of three globules. At the third, however, they are stumpy rods. But 
at the next division, aiKhthose immediately following it, they are filamentar. 
They split longitudinally at the metaphases (fig. 2, D) and pass as filaments 
to the poles of the spindles (fig. 2, E). A definite size-relation is usually 
visible — one chromosome being long, one somiwhat shorter, and the third 
intermediate (r/. fig. 2, K). 

During later divisions the nuclei become smaller, and travel to the 
periphery of the organism. At the same time the chromosomes become 
shorter and more stumpy (fig. 2. F). The nuclei multiply still further at 
the periphery. When they have become very numerous and small — 
immediately previous to gamete formation — the chromosomes are seen to 
be once more globular, and to divide by constriction (fig, 2, G). The gametes 
are now formed, and fuse in pairs. 

When the nucleus of the zygote (sporoblast) is about to divide, its 
chromatin breaks up into numerous granules, which subsequently unite to 
form a spireme. The spireme is at first an open one, but it afterwards 
contracts into a somewhat tangled knot towards one side of the nxmleus. 
The knot then opens out, and the spireme segments into six filamentar 
chromosomes (fig. 2, H). Of these two are long, two short, and two inter- 
mediate. At the division which now takes place these separate into two 
homologous sets of three each, wliich pass to the daughter nuclei (tig. 2, K). 
The latter rapidly divide twice in succession, thus giving rise to the eight 
sporozoite nuclei. Three chromosomes are visible at each of these divisions: 
but at the second they are short rods (fig. 2, M), and at the third globular 
(fig. 2, N). 

It will thus be seen that the number of chromosomes in all the nuclear 
divisions of JP. schmideri is, with one exception, three. At the fitst mitofiis 
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Fia. 2.— Chromoeom«)S of Diplooy^tU mkneideri. 


Tbe fitfum are tracinga from drawings made with the camera lucida at a magnification 
of aiametei:^. Only the chronmsomes are exactly figured ; the other 8tructui*ea ai^e 
semi->^agraminatic« 

A. Early in first division of gamont nucleus, Cbn)moftomee lying umd i*e8idual 
karyosome, Ihe aster is also indicated, B, Metaphaae of first division. C, Anaphase 
(late) of first division, X>, Metaphase of later divismn, viewed from pole. E. Anaphase 
of later division, F, Equatorial plate s^e of early peripheral division, G, Early 
anaphase of late periphery division, immediately previous to eomete formation, H, Pro- 
phase (diakine^y of fiiat division in zygote (amiroblast). E. Anaphase of fiiet division 
in aygote (spore). L, Early telophase of first dmsion in spore, M. Anaphase groups at 
seetma diviidcm m spore. ST. Anaphase groups at third division in spore. 

WL. l^XXIX.— B. 
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in the spore, six chromosomes are formed by the s^meufcation of the spireme 
thread. Ttiese separate into two homologous groups of three each, which 
clearly represent the two sets of chromosomes derived from the two gamete 
nuclei which united to form the nucleus of the zygote. This lirst division in 
tlio spore— imruodiately following fertilmtion — must, therefore, be regarded 
as a reduction division. 

The haploid iimnber of chromosomes in D. schneMcri is therefore three, and 
occurs in all the nuclear divisions of the gum out, and in all tlie spore 
divisions except the first. The diploid number is six, and is found at only 
one division in the whole lile-cycle — the first sporal division, inamediately 
following fertilization, lieduction thus occurs directly after fertilization, and 
liot during gainetogenesis. 


Conchisiom, 

Although it is not yet possible to make any definite statement concerning 
the chromosome cycle of the Coccidia and Gregarines in general from the two 
individual instances which we have investigated, nevertheless we believe that 
certain justifiable conclusions can be drawn from the results of our work. 
We will briefly indicate what these are. 

Both ill Agyregata and in Diplocyslis the chromosomes are so remarkably 
constant throughout the entire life-cycle that we believe this must be the 
case in other Coccidia and Gregarines also. The apparent exceptions, in 
which “ amitotic and “ chromidial " nuclear divisions liave been described, 
are probably in every instance referable to abnormal or degenerate conditions 
in the organisms stiidied, or to faulty cytological techniiiue. We now know 
this to be true at least of Aggregata and Diplocystis and other Sporozoa which 
we have ourselves studied. 

So far as we are aware, the chromosomes have not previously been exactly 
counted ill any ooocidian. ** Eeduction has, however, been described in a 
'number of forms (c/. Schaudinn, 1900; Siedlecki, 1898; etc.); but it is 
evident that this reduction" has nothing whatever to do with reduction 
properly so called, i,e, with halving of the chromosome number. The 
“ reduction " and 4puration nucl^aire " described during gametogenesis are 
merely stages in the disintegration and elimination of the koryosome, and 
have nothing whatever to do with the formation of the gamete nuclei. These 
reductions " have probably been so termed because they occur during 
gametogenesis ; but in Aggregata at least — and probably in otlier coccidia-*^ 
the chromosomes are present in the i-educed number throughout this prooess^ 

In Gydospora two " reduction-divisions " have been descrilied (Schaudinn, 
1902) in the maturation of the maorogamete. No chromosomes were observed, 
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however, and it seems to m probable that the phenomena described were 
misinterpeted. No “ polar nuclei " like those described in Cydospora are 
formed by Aggregata; and* from the study of the chromosomes, it is clear that 
the occurrence of reduction-divisions at this stage is improbable, as the 
haploid number of chromosomes is already present. 

In Gregarines the chromosomes have been more fully studied tlwin in 
Coccidia. Their numliet has been counted in several forms, aiul it is significant 
that in some of those an odd number has been found. In addition to 
JO. Hchneicleri with three chromosomes, we may note JSchinofnera hvipula with 
five (Schellack, 1907), M7ia gracilis with five (Lt^ger and Duboscq, 1909), and 
Chregamia ovcUa with throe (Schellack, 1912). It is somewhat surprising that 
what is probably the correct explanation of this uneven number — namely, that 
it is the haploid number— has not previously been given. It has l>een 
suggested (Schellack, 1907 ; L^ger and Duboaoq, 1909) that the odd numbei* 
is due to the presence of an accessory or “ unpaired cliromosome — it being 
assumed that the odd number is the diploid number, and that reduction 
occurs in gametogenesis. We can find no good evidence to prove that a true 
** accessory " chromosome is really present in any of the organisms in which 
it has been described. The authors admit that the supposed “ accessory is 
characterized chiefly by its size — which is no criterion — though in 0. ovata it is 
hardly, if at all, distinguishable from the other chromosomes (Schellack, 
1912). It is also stated that this ** accessory ” or ** axial ” chromosome helps 
to form the karyosoma of the resting nucleus ; though in 0, ovata a karyo- 
some is not formed. We believe that the axial” chromosome possesses no 
si)ecial significance, the not infrequent presence in Gregarines of an odd 
number of chromosomes being explained by the fact that it represents, as in 
schndderi, the reduced number. 

There has already Ireen a good deal of speculation concerning '' reduction ” 
in the Gregarines, though it rests upon a very small basis of fact. In omta, 
Paehler (1904) and Schnitzler (1906) have described the fonhation of a 
" polar body ” by an unequal division of the nucleus during the maturation ” 
of .the gamete. Uger and Puboscq (1909) have described a similar 
** reduction in mmiieri, though two “ reduction-nuclei ” are said to be 
formed in this case. Whatever the correct interpretation of these ** polar nuclei ” 
may be, it is important to notice that a halving of the chromosome number 
during their formation has in no case been demonstrated. Until this has 
been done, we cannot r^rd these observations as indicating that a real 
nuclear reduction occurs in this way during gametogenesis in the organisms 
studied. As, furthermore, the number of chromosomes present in these cases 
previous to the so-called " redaction ” appears to be an odd one, it is difficult 
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to imagine how the halving of tlie niimber could occur. It appears to us 
highly probable that, as in D, schneideH, no reduction occurs at these stages 
in any of these organisms. 

There are only two cases of alleged reduction during gametogenesis in 
Gregarines in which chromosome counts have been made. Recently 
TriSgouboff (1914) claims to have established a reduction of this sort in 
Stcnophora juli. The chromosomes are said to be reduced from four to two 
by an unequal nuclear division, which takes place in the inacrpgametes either 
before conjugation, or during conjugation, or after conjugation. It is 
impossible to examine Tr<5gouboff'’8 statements in detail here; but a careful 
investigation of his figures and descriptions leads us to believe that the 
phenomena observed have been misinterpreted. The evidence presented at 
least is far from establishing hie contentions. 

The only other case in which reduction is said to occur during gameto- 
genesis, and in winch the chromosomes have been counted, is that of Mono^ 
cf^stis Tostrata, described by Mulsow (1911). Here the chromosomes are 
stated to be reduced from eight to four at the nuclear division immediately 
preceding gamete formation. This account does not agree with those of 
others in which polar nuclei ” have been described, and is very different 
from what we have found in Diplocystis. From a careful examination of 
Mulsow’s work we are at present inclined to believe that he was in reality 
dealing with two different species of Monocpstia — one with eight chromosomes, 
the other with four; and that no reduction occurs during gametogenesis. 
Unfortunately, the division which we regard, on analogy with D. sehneideri, 
as probably the reduction division — ^namely, the first nuclear division in the 
spore—is not properly described by Mulsow, The investigation of this 
division is, however, of the utmost importance for the establishment of his 
claims. If Mulsow's interpretations are correct, we shall be forced to 
conclude that the chromosome cycle of M. rostrcUa is fundamentally different 
from that of i), schneiden, and from that which we believe to cKscur in other 
Gregarines and in Coccidia. 

We consider that neither of the above csM^-^Stenophora or Monocystisr^ 
is perfectly satisfactory, considered entirely on its own merits. And this is 
not to be wondered at if the chromosome cycle of the Gregarines in general 
is, as we believe, like that which we have found in j9. achneiden. The 
chromosomes are here present in their haploid number during gametogenesis, 
and accordingly their reduction is not to be expected at this stage. 

It is dear that the chromosome cycle of Aggregata agrees, in principle, 
with that of Diplocystu. In both forms the haploid number of chromosomea 
is found in every nucleus throughout the entire life-history, with the single 
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excelption of the zygote nucleus. Tiiis is a diploid nucleus, containing two 
haploid groups of chromosomes derived from the two gamete nuclei which 
entered into its formation. The division of this nucleus is, in both Aygregata 
BXkd. \Diploey$ti8,a. reduction division, which reduces the diploid number to the 
haploid once more. From the point of view of the chromosomes, it is thus 
clear that the first division of the sporont nucleus of Aggregata is not. 
homologous with the first division of the “sporont'* (ganiont) nucleus of 
Diplocydin, but with the first division of its spore nucleus — since these are 
the divisions during which the chromosome numbers are halved. 

A chromosome cycle such as we have found in the two members of the 
Sporozoa here described has not, we believe, been previously demonstrated in 
any of the Protista, It has, however, been supposed — though not proved — 
to occur in some forms. 

We regard tfie supposition that reduction occurs during gametogenesis in 
the Coccidia and Gregariues as an incorrect analogy drawn from other 
animals. The Coccidia ami Gregaruies are a very homogeneous group of 
organisms. And tlm chromosome cycle is, as a rule, bo constant a character 
in any natural group of animals or plajits, that we find every reason to believe 
at present that the chromosomes of the Sporozoa* generally will be found — 
when more fully studied — to behave like those of Aggmjata and IHplmydu, 
There is at least, we believe, no evidence from other Coccidia, and but little 
from other Gregarines, which can be urged with any cogency against this 
view. 
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Expey'iments on the Restoration of Paralysed Muscles hy Means 
of Nerve Anastomosis. Part III . — Anastomosis of the 
Brachial Plexus, tvith a Consideration of the Distribution of 
its Roots. ^ 

By Kobbut Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc„ M.D., St. Mungo Professor of Surgery in 

the ITuiversity of Glasgow, 

(Coramunicatod by Prof. J, G. McKeudrick, F.itS, Eeceived February 11, 1915.) 

(Ab8tr|ct,) 

In two former commuiiicationsf experiments ou anastomosis of nerves as 
applied to the facial nerve in the dog and in the monkey and to the limb nerves 
in the dog were published. The series of experiments presented in this 
paper has reference to anastom<j9i8 as applied to the roots of the brachial 
plexus. In the brachial plexus, as compared with the nerves in the limb 
distal to the plexus, experiments of this nature require special consideration, 
as in the former the fibres to the same muscle or muscles usually pass in more 
than one root, and consequently any conclusions from the operation of 
anastomosis are liable to be fallacious, unless this is taken into account. 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider in these experiments on anastoincfsis 
also the question of the distribution of the loots of the plexus. 

In two of the experiments only a single root, namely, the fifth or the sixth 
cervical, was pennanently out off from its centres and attached to a neigh- 

* The expenae of this resoardi has been defrayed by a Government Grant from the 
Royal Society. 

i ‘ Phil. Trans./ B, vol, 202, p. 93 (1911), and vol 205, p. 27 (1914). 
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bearing root. In all the other experl mente two or more than two roots were 
dealt with. In the case of the former the temporary loss of function of the 
limb was very early restored, namely, commencing in 10 and 36 days 
respectively, and being completed in a further period of 9 to 15 days 
respectively. 

When two or more than two roots were divided more extensive and more 
abiding paralysis resulted, and the recovery conimenced much later, namely, 
at periods ranging from 79 to 107 days, and reached its maximum in 
additional periods which varied from 32 to 39 days. The contrast was, 
therefore, very marked between the recoveries after section of less than two 
roots, and those following section of two or more than two roots, and led to 
the conclusion that in the former the cause of recovery was different from 
that in the latter. 

In the experiments in which two or more roots wore divided, some were 
anastomosed to the spinal accessory and others to another root or other roots 
of the plexus, and comparison is made of the recoveries in these two forms of 
experiments. Comparison is also made with the results obtained in the two 
previous communications, and a marked correspondence is found in the dates 
of recovery when that was clearly due to the substituted nerve. 

The views of other authors as to the distribution of tlie roots of the plexus 
are discussed, and also the views with reference to the comparison between 
the plexus of Macacus and that of Man. 

The author’s observations of 38 human plexuses in which he has operated 
for injury to the roots of the plexus are then considered, and conclusions as 
to the distribution of the roots drawn from the distribution of the paralysis, 
the nature of the datnage to the roots discovered at the operation, the effects 
of the excision of the damaged parts, and the results of stimulation of the 
fifth, sixth, and soventh cervical nerves during the operation. These results 
of stimulation are compared with the results of stimulation of the same roots 
made in Macacus. 

The following are the general conclusions from the research : — 

1. The brachial plexus of Macaoiis and that of Man are practically 
identical, at least as regards the fifth, sixth, and seventh cervical nerves, the 
variation being of the nature of a prefixture of the plexus in Man, but not to 
the extent of an entire root. 

2. In Macacus section of the fifth nerve alone paralyses no muscle and 
limits no movement, although it may weaken some. 

8. In Macacus section of the sixth and part of the seventh disturbs the 
function of the limb to an appreciable extent, but the disturbances" can be 
compensated for and the movements regained, although probably with 
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diminished strength, without reunion of the roots ar^d without aiding the 
recovery of function by anastomosis. 

4. In Macacus section of both fifth and sixth nerves almost entirely or 
entirely paralyses the deltoid, but not entirely the flexors of the elbow or 
the supinators, but in Man section of these two roots not only completely 
paralyses the deltoid, but also the external rotators of the arm, the flexors 
of the arm to such an extent at least that they cannot produce flexion, and 
also the supinator brevis to such an extent that it cannot produce supination, 
and in some cases also paralyses the extensors in the forearm. 

5. In Macacus, in order to paralyse completely not only the deltoid but 
also the flexors of the elbow and the supinator brevis, it is necessary to 
divide the fifth, sixth, and seventh nerves, as apparently more of the libres 
to the flexors of the elbow pass in the seventh nerve than in the case 
of Man. 

G. In Macacus the paralysis resulting from section of the fifth and sixth 
may be largely restored hy auastomosifl of the peripheral segments of the 
two roots to the seventh cervical nexwe, or to the spinal accessory, and the 
resulting restoration of the muscles does not materially differ in date of 
onset, ill progress, or in ultimate result in the two cases. 

7. The time taken for restoration of function by means of anastomosis is 
approximately the same in the case of the brachial plexus in Macacus, and 
in the case of the limb nerves distal to the plexus in the Dog, and in the 
case of the facial nerve in the Dog and in Macacus. 


Electrical Effects accompanying the Decomposition of Organic 
Compounds. II . — Ionisation of the Oases produced during 
Fermentation. 

By M. 0. PoTTKK, Sc.D., M,A., Professor of Botany in the University of 

Durham. 

(Communicated by Dr. A. D. Waller, F.R.S. Received February 26, 1916,) 
[This paper is published in ^ Proceedings,' Series A, No. 632 (vol 91).] 
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The Development of the Thymus, Epithelial Bodies, and Thyroid 
in the Marsupialia. Part I. — ^Trichosurus vulpecula. 

By Elizabeth A. Feaser, B.Sc. (Loud.), aud Prof. J. P. Hill, F.R.S. 

(Received March 10, 1916.) 

(Abstract) 

la recent years much attention has been paid to the development of the 
tliyrnus and thyroid glands in the higher Mammalia but no observations 
on the development of these structures are extant in the case of the 
Marsupialia. In this memoir the authors have attempted to fill this blank 
in our knowledge so far as the Diprotoclont Trichosurus is concerned. They 
have had at their disposal an extensive material of that form comprising both 
uterine and foetal specimens, grouped in 22 stages. 

In the adult, the thymus is remarkable in that it consists of three pairs of 
glands, vix., a large paired superficial cervical thymus situated posteriorly to 
the submaxillary salivary glands and internally to the platysma on the 
ventral side of the anterior region of the neck, and two pairs of smaller 
thoracic or posterior cervical glands, situated the one behind the other, 
cranially to the pericardium and in relation to the corresponding common 
carotid arteries. These latter gland.s represent respectively paired thymus III 
and IV. They may remain sei)Hrate or the two glands of the same side may 
unite with each other ou one or both sides of the body. 

The epithelial bodies (parathyroids so-called) comprise two pairs which are 
const^antly present, viz., the immary epithelial bodies III and IV and in 
addition a variable number of accessory bodies, not necessarily paired, which 
are frequently found in connection both with the cervical and thoracic 
thymus glands. Epithelial body III lies adjacent to the fork of the common 
carotid artery, whilst epithelial body TV is usually situated in the proximity 
of thymus IV. 

The thyroid is situated just caudally to the larynx and consists of two 
lateral lobes connected by a median bridge. 

As concerns the development of the thymus, our observations show that the 
epithelial b^sis of the cervical gland is derived mainly at least from the 
ectodermal walls of the cranial portion of the closed-off cervical sinus, and to 
a smaller extent from the distal portion of the ductus ecto-entobranchialis II. 
The second gill-pouch in early stages is well developed and possesses an 
extensive area of fusion (closing membrane) with the second ectodermal 
gropve. As development proceeds, however, the pouch becomes drawn out to 
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form an elongated tubular structure and its closing membrane becomes 
reduced in extent. At the same time, the portion of the eetodermal groove 
situated immediately above the sinus separates off from the ectoderm in 
continuity with the distal extremity of the second pouch. As the result, Ahe 
latter comes to be connected with the sinus by a short distal segment, the 
ductus ecto-entobranchialis II above mentioned, formed partly of groove- 
ectoderm, partly of pouch-entoderm, the line of junction of the two parts 
being of the nature of an oblique overlap. The cervical sinus has meantime 
closed, partly, and indeed mainly, as the result of the growth forward of its 
dorso-caudal margins, partly as the result of the baokgrowth of the hyoid 
arch, its original wide opening becoming reduced to a narrow slit-like passage, 
the cervical duct. 

The primordiuni of the cervical thymus first appears in the form of a 
bulbous enlargement of the coalesced and thickened walls of the dorso-cranial 
angle of the sinus, which passes above into direct continuity with the ductus 
ecto-entobranchialis II, whilst below it extends down as far as the junction 
of pouch 3 with tlie sinua-ectoderrn. As development proceeds, the priinor- 
dium increases in size at the expense of the remainder of the cranial portion 
of the sinus, which completely closes up. It tlius assumes the form of 
a solid i)ear-shaped mass composed of epithelial cells. It is connected for a 
time with the ectoderm of the cervical groove by a thin cellular cord but that 
eventually disappears and the primordium lies free in the mesoderm. It ia 
thus evident that the cpitliclial basis of the cervical thymus is in greater part 
of ectoilermal origin, but it seems probable that a small amount of entoderm 
derived from the ventral continuation of the second pouch is also included 
in it. 

As concerns the differentiation of the third pouch, the connection of the* 
latter with the pharynx gradually becomes narrowed, and at the same time 
its connection with the sinus-ectoderm becomes reduced to a thin cord (the 
ductus ecto-entobranchialis III), which eventually disappears. The dorsal 
part of the pouch retains its lumen, its ventral part on the contrary becomes 
solid and grows ventrally as a solid prolongation. Over the cranial wall of 
its dorsal portion the cells assume a regular columnar arrangement and stain 
deeply witli eosin. This part constitutes the primordium .of epithelial 
body III. Over the remainder of tlie pouch, including the entire caudal 
wall of its dorsal part and the solid ventral prolongation, the cells assume^ 
a less regular, looser arrangement and stain rather less deeply. This portion 
constitutes the primordium of thymus III. The two primordia so differentiated 
soon separate from each other. Epithelial body III, at first luminated,. 
becomes solid and moves slightly forwards to take up its peri^atient positiou 
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near tbe bifurcation of the common carotid artery, whilst thymus III moves 
backwarda 

The fourth gill-pouch is smaller than the third, but undergoes a corre- 
sponding development. Here, however, epithelial body IV is derived from 
the dorsal portion of the pouch, including both its cranial and caudal walls, 
whilst thymus IV takes origin from its ventral portion, including its solid 
ventral prolongation. 

Trichosurus is the first mammal to be described in which a fully-developed 
thymus derived from the fourth gill-pouch is constantly present. Endiments 
of a thymus IV have, however, been observed in a number . of Eutheria 
(calf, oat, man, etc.), whilst thymus IV is regularly present in some reptiles. 
Coluber and Tropidonotus. In respect of the coTistant presence of 
thymus IV, Trichosurus would appear to exhibit more ]>rimitive relations 
than any mammal hitherto investigated, whilst in respect of the mode of 
origin of thymus III, from the whole extent of the caudal wall of the pouch 
as well as from the vetrtral prolongation, Tricliosurus would aeein to furnish 
an example of the transitional stage between the Keptilian mode of thymus 
development (the thymus being an exclusively dorsal product of tbe gill- 
pouch) and the Eutlierian mode (the thymus arising as a ventral product of 
the pouch). 

The developmental history of tlie median thyroid primordium in Tricho- 
surus does not differ essentially from that of other mammalB. It gives 
origin without doubt to the main mass of the adult thyroid. It is probable, 
however, that the nltiino-branchial (post- branchial) bodies also contribute in 
some degree to the formation of the lateral thyroid lol^es. The ulti mo- 
branchial body appears in our earliest stage as a ventral prolongation of the 
small fifth gill-pouch. It very soon attains a considerable size and, after 
separating from the pharynx, it moves forwards and becomes closely con- 
nected with the dorso-medial surface of the corresponding lateral lobe of the 
thyroid. It then proliferates actively and gives off cellular sprouts which 
penetrate amongst, and become indistinguishable from, the cellular cords of 
the lateral lobe. 
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The Development of the ThymuSy Epithelial Bodiesy and Thyroid 
in the Ma/rsupialia, Part II , — PhascolarctoSy Phascolomys 
and Perameles. 

By Euzabei'H A, Fraskh, B.Sc. 

(Communicated by Prof. J. P. Hill, F.R.S. Received March 10, 1915.) 

(Abstract.) 

This couimuuicution is a further contribution to our knowledge of the origin 
and development of the thymus and thyroid glands in the Marsupialia and 
contains a short account of these glands in two of tlie Diprotodontia, viz. 
Phascolarctos and Idiascoloaiys, and in one of the Polyprotodontia, viz, 
Perauieles. 

PhmeolarcioH Wiul Pkascolomys^ 

Pliascolarctos and Phascoloinys normally possess only the paired superficial 
cervical thymus gland j only in one fcetus of Phascolarctos out of nine 
examined was a representative of the paired thoracic thymus (thymus III) 
found. One pair of epithelial bodies, viz. epithelial body III, is always present, 
whilst a second pair, presumably epithelial body IV, although found in the 
wombat, may not always occur in the koala. 

As in Trichosuma, the cervical thymus is mainly of ectodermal origin but 
entoderm to some extent takes part in its formation. In Phascolarctos, it 
arises from the coalesced walls of the dorsal portion of the cervical sinus 
opposite the third gill-pouch and extending down opposite to the connection 
of the fourth pouch with the sinus, the entodermal component being probably 
<lerived from both ductus ecto-eutohranchialis III and IV. The third and 
fourth pouches have the same form as in Trichosurus hut the fusion of 
ectoderm and entoderm, which constitutes the ductus ecto-eutohranchialis III 
and IV, becomes very thick and solid, especially in the case of the ductus eoto- 
entobranohialis III, which passes into direct continuity with the primordium 
of the cervical thymus. Although the second pouch is long and narrow and 
an elongated ductus ecto-entobiancliialis II is formed, tlte latter lies anterior 
to, and has no connection with, the thymus primordium. In Phascolomys, on 
the other hand, the primordium is derived from the ectoderm of the closed 
cranio-dorsal walls of the cervical sinus together with a certain amount of 
entoderm from the ductus eoto-entobranchialis II os in Trichosurus. 

In Phascolomys, the whole of the third pouch apparently gives rise to 
epithelial body III and this is probably also true in the case of Phasoolarotos 
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except for one foetus, where a thymus III is developed* The second 
epithelial body, when present, owing to its posterior position and to its 
occasional occurrence close to the ultimobranchial body and the lateral lobo 
of the thyroid, may be regarded as having originated from the fourth pouch 
and therefore corresponds to epithelial body IV. 

The thyroid, as in Trichosurus, develops chiefly from a median primordium. 
The ultimobranchial body here also becomes closely connected with the 
lateral lobes and gives off sprout-like processes which probably contribute to 
the formation of thyroid tissue. In Thascolarctos, the lateral lobes aic remark- 
able in their tendency to be asymmetrical and to become divided up into 
several isolated portions. 

In the possession of only one pair of superficial cervical thymus glands, 
Phascolarotos and Phascolomys exhibit a noteworthy parallelism with the 
mole, in which also the cervical thymus alone remains as the functional gland 
of the adult. 

Perameles, 

In Perarnelea, there is no superficial cervical thymus at any stage of 
development, but two pairs of well-developed thoracic glands are always 
present, as are also two epithelial bodies, viz., epithelial bodies III and IV. 

The thymus is derived certainly from the ventral solid portion of pouches 
III and IV, the epithelial body arising from the dorswil portion of the pouch 
in each case, but whether the primordium of thymus III also takes origin, aa 
in Trichosurus, from the caudal wall of the dorsal part of the pouch, could not 
be determined in the material available. The thymus glands attain a 
remarkably large size and may unite to form a single thymus on each side or 
may remain quite separated from each other. 

The median thyroid primordium and the ultimobranchial body diflFerentiate 
as in Trichosurus, but the evidence in favour of the participation of the 
ultimobranchial body in the formation of thyroid tissue is especially 
convincing in Perameles. 
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A Bacterial Test for Plant Food Accessories (Auximones). 

By W. B. BorroMLEY, M.A., Professor of Botany, University of London* 

King’s College. 

(Communicated by Prof. r.*W. Oliver, F.R.S. Received June 1, 1015.) 

In a previous commuiiioation* attention was called to the significance of 
certain accessory food substances for normal plant growth. It was pointed 
out that the nutrition of a plant depends, not only upon the supply of 
mineral food constituents, but also upon the presence of certain accessory 
•organic food substances, very small amounts of which arc sufficient to satisfy 
the needs of the plant. These plant food accessories are analogous in some 
respects to the curative substances of beri-beri and scmrvy which Suzuki calls 
oryzanine,'' and for which Funk has suggested the name vitarnine ” 
thinking they arc of an amino nature. More recently Moore and his 
collaborators have applied the term ‘Horulin” to the curative substance 
obtained from yeast. 

Experiments in progress indicate that the plant focai accessories resemble 
more closely the growth-stimulating food factors of Hopkins than the 
vitamines of Funk, and the term “auximone ” (Gr. promoting growth) 

is suggested for them, being descriptive of their action rather than of their 
nature or composition, about which nothing definite is known. 

Hitherto the only means of demonstrating the presence of these plant 
auximones has l>een their action on the higher plants. Unfortunately this is 
a long process and often unsatisfactory owing to the difficulty in maintaining 
constant environmental conditions during the comparatively long period of 
growth, and a more ready means of demonstrating their presence is desirable 
in order to facilitate further investigation of tlieir constitution and properties. 

The effect of the plant food accessories obtained from an alcoholic extract 
of bacterised peat on the growth and nitrogen fixation of Azotohdcter 
chroococcum, described in a previous pa|>er, suggested the possibility of a 
bacterial test for the more active fractions of the alcoholic extract. As 
experiments had shown that the fractions of this extract of hacberised peat 
obtained by means of phosphotungstic acid and by silver and baryta, 
according to the method already described, gave growth results with wheat 
plants, an iuvest^ation was made of the effect of these fractions on the 
growth of Azotobaoter. 

Eighteen flasks, each containing 100 o.c. of distilled water, 1 grm. mannite, 
0*2 grm. KaHPO*, 0*02 grm. MgSO^, and 0*2 grm, CaCOa, were divided into 
♦ ^ Boy, Soc. Proe./ B, vol. 88* pp. 237-247 (1914). 
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three aeries of six flaaka each. The first aeries served to test the growth of 
the organiam Id normal culture. To each of< the flasks of the second series 
was added the phosphotuugstic fraction from 1 grm. of baoteriaed peat, and 
to the flasks of the third series the silver fraction from a similar quantity. 
The amount of dry substance thus added to each flask was O'OOOl? grm. in 
the case of the phosphotuugstic fraction, and 0’000035 gr-m. in the case of the 
silver fraction. Each flask was then inoculated with 1 c.c. of a uniform 
suspension of Azotobacter in distilled water, and two flasks from each series 
were sterilised to serve as controls. After incubation for 10 days at a 
temperature of 26° C., the contents of each flask were analysed by the 
Kjeldahi process for its nitrogen content. The results obtained are as 
follows : — 

Table I. 


S«nea. 

N itrogen -content. 

Nitrogen fixation. 

Mean nitrogen 
fixation. 



mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 
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2. 

0 1 
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O *tf 


<3. „ 

4*1 
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1 

tion + phosphotungs- 

2. „ 

0-2 


! 1 
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9*5 
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4. „ 

10*1 
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0*8 
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i 
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0*3 


i 

tion + silver fraction 

2. 

0*2 


i 

from 1 grm. baote- ; 

3. Culture 

10*3 

10 *1 

! 

rised peat ■ 

4. „ 

10 '6 

10 *3 

'A 


6. „ 

10*9 

10 -7 

JLv a 


6. „ 

10 *7 

10 *5 

1 

i 


Although these results were promising, the use of this method as a test for 
plant auximones was found to be unsuitable owing to the variability of the 
organism and the length of time required for incubation, and a shorter and 
more reliable method was desirable. 

Preliminary experiments liad already shown that the application of 
baoterised peat to the soil resulted in an incieased production of nitrates, and 
an examination of the eifbot of these auximones on nitrification in the soil 
yielded further interesting results. Two equal quantities' of soil weighing 
2 lb. each were taken, and to one was added, in solution in distilled water, 
the phosphotungstio fraction of that weight of baoterised peat (30 grm.) 
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which, if incorporated with the soii, would have given a mixture of 10 parte 
of soil to one part of peat by volume, the proportion used in the preliminaty’ 
experiments. The weight of solid matter thus introduced amounted to 
0'05l grm. After small portions of each had been weighed out for analysis, Uie 
two samples of soil were put into wide-mouthed glass bottles, loosely corked, 
aud kept at laboratory temperature for some weeks, the bottles being well 
shaken daily to ensure aeration, and distilled water added when necessary, to 
maintain a uniform moisture-content. Small samples were taken from time 
to time, and their nitrate-content determined by the phenol-sulphonic acid 
method, with the following results : — 


Table II. 



Nitric nitrogen in parte per million on — 


April 0. 

April 20. 

April 80. 

May 12. 

May 26. 

' Soil i 

11 

78 

95 

228 

816 

Soii auximone | 

14 

168 

306 


602 


These results suggested that liquid cultures of the nitrifying oiganisms 
might furnish a test for plant auximones. A culture was therefore 
obtained by placing 10 grm. of garden soil in a flask containing 100 c.c, tap- 
water, 01 grm. {NHi)aS 04 i, 01 gwn. KsHPOa and 0*2 grm. MgCOa 
(Winogradsky’s medium), and incubating for seven days at 26* C., at the 
end of which period the liquid showed a strong reaction for nitrate. Sub- 
cultures were then made from this liquid into fresh nitrifying solutions, 
aud, after a furidier week’s incubation, a second sub-culture was made, which 
was used for testing the effect of the auximone. 

A series of eighteen flasks was then prepared, six containing normal 
nitrifying culture solution, six the normal solution plus phosphotungstio 
fraction from 1 grm. of bacterised peat, and six the normal solution with 
the addition of the silver fraction. All were inoculated from the second 
sub-culture of nitrifying organisms and incubated at 26* C. At the end 
of 48 hours all the flasks containing auximone showed a thick scum on the 
surface of the liquid, and when examined at the end of six days were found 
to contain no trace of nitrate, while in those flasks without auximone, where 
no scum bad developed, nitrification had proceeded .normally. Some 
contamination of the medium was suspeoted, and the work was repeated, 
great care being taken with the sterilisation of flasks and media. Again , 
a scum appeared in all the liquids containing auximone, and a third 
experiment yielded similar results. 
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The constant formation of this ectini whenever the auxiinone was added 
to the crude nitrifying culture from soil suggested the possibility that either 
th^ Bcum-forming organisms were introduced with the auximone, or the 
scum formation might be used as a specific test for auximones. To test this 
a sub-culture was made from an original soil culture and incubated for 
four days. No Bcurn formed. This was then divided into two portions, 
one of which was autoclaved at 140® C. for half m hour, after which the 
phosphotungstic fraction from 1 grin, of baoterised peat was added to each, 
and both were re -incubated for three days at 26® C. A thick scum formed 
on the unsteriliacd liquid, but no trace appeared on the sterilised one, thus 
showing that the scum organisms ore present in the soil culture, and the 
formation of the scum is due to the presence of the auximone. 

An examination of the scum shows that it consists of two j^redominant 
kinds of organisms : a thin Iteaded-rod form and a sjundlo-sliaped form. 
Tfie nature of the scum depends upon the relati\'e proportion of these two 
organisms, being crinkled and gelatinous when the l^eaded forms predominate, 
and smooth and brittle when the spindle forms are in a majority. By 
continuous plating out pure colonies of each of these forms were obtained, 
but when grosvn separately in nitrifying solution plus auximone the 
characteristic scum never app>eared. Further investigations are in progress 
as to the identity and nature of these organisms. 

The soil from which the scum-fonning organisms were first obtained w'as 
a rich garden soil from Ivew, and an examination of other soils W'as made 
in order to determiim whetlier the organisms are of fairly constant 
occurrence or whether they are restricted to certain localities. Upwards 
of a dozen samples of soils, including loams, clays and gravel, from various 
places were tested, and all were found to yield the characteristic growth in 
the nitrifying solution with the addition of auximone. The rapidity of 
formation of tho scum, however, varied considerably, the best and most 
rapid growth being obtained from a sample of new loam from a virgin 
(uncultivated) field, a very good growth from some old potting mixture; 
and a veiy slow and poor growth from soil from a bed of leguminous plants. 

Although the organisms are thus found to be widely distributed and easily 
obtainable, it became necessary for experimental purposes to obtain a 
uniform stock from which a good growth could be readily obtained. Some 
soil was therefore sterilised, put aside for a week, and then saturated with 
a Buspeusioii of the scum-forming organisms. It was allowed to dry down 
at room tempemture uqder sterile oonditions, and stored in a bottle. This 
stock can be depended upon to yield a good growth of scum in from two to 
three days in the presence of auximones, 

VOL TJCXXTX.*-B. I 
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The scum is most readily obtained by placing about 10 soil in a 

nitrifying solution and incubating it for two days before adding the 
auximone* The first trace of scum appears in 24 hours after this addition, 
and increases as incubation is continued, until at the end of four to six days 
it becomes'so thick that it sinks to the bottom of the flask, and no second 
scum is formed* Sub-cultures from this growth are used for test purposes. 
It is found, however, that successive sub-culturing from the original scum 
rapidly produces an alteration in the nature of the growth, very little scum 
being formed, and the liquid iHicorning turbid and bright yellow in colour. 
Hence the necessity for obtaining a fresh scum from the prepared soil for 
each new set of experiments. 

In order to test whether these organisms are able to indicate the relative 
quantity of plant auximone present, six series of three flasks each were 
arranged as follows : 


SeJ'ies. 

, Noh. 





A 

1-3 

Contained 1<K) c.e. 

nt>ma! culture solution. 


B 

4-^6 

71 

7) 

„ +4*2 parts per million silver 





fiaction from bacterised 





peat. 
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77 

„ 

77 +2*1 „ 
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71 

,, + 0*35 „ 

77 

E 

13-15 

„ 

7) 

„ +0'07 

77 

F 

16-18 

77 

M 

,7 +0*007 „ 

77 

All were 

inoculated with 

the 

scum-forming organisms, and incubated at 


26® C. After 36 hours, series A showed no trace of scum, B an extremely 
thick one, C a thick one, D a moderate growth, E a fait growth, but not 
nearly so good as 11, and F no appreciable growth ; hence the rate of growth 
and thickness of scum show a progressive increase with the quantity of 
auximone present above a certain minimum, which in this case was the 
extract from 0'2 grm. of bacterised peat. 

The fact that this minimum amount, which represents only one part of 
the dry silver fraction in sixteen millions of culture solution, gives a 
formation of scum indicates the sensitiveness of the organisms to a very 
minute trace of auximone. 

As there was a possibility of other substances present in .the phospho- 
tungstic and silver fractions being concerned in the scum formation, an 
investigation was made of the effect of the presence of certain organic 
substances in the nitrifying solution. The usual standard employed in testa 
with bacterised peat extract baa been the phosphotungstic fraction from 
1 grm. of bacterised peat per 100 c.c. of culture solution, which represents 
a solution of seventeen parts of dry substance per million of liquid. 
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Accordingly, nitrifying solutions containing seventeen parts per miUion of 
sucrose, maltose, asparagine, peptone, leucine, tyrosine, and hordein 
respectively, were inoculated with the organisms, but no growth oconrredi 
after four days. Fresh liquids, containing twenty, forty, and sixty parte 
per million of each of these substances were then tested, with negative- 
results ; and not until the proportions had been increased to two hundredi 
parts per million in each case was any growth apparent. Even then the- 
characteristic scum was not obtained, the whole medium becoming uniformly 
cloudy. This shows that the scum formation is due to the specific action 
of auximones. 

The next step was to determine if the presence of the accessory substances 
concerned with animal nutrition would induce scum formation. These 
substances have been obtained from various seeds and yeast. For this 
experiment the seeds employed were wheat, maize, and peas. They were 
first soaked in water for 24 hours, then dried and left at room temperature 
for two days, when their radicles were from J to 1 inch in length. They 
were then ground up in a mortar, and a phosphotungstic fraction obtained of 
these, of similar quantities of the dry seeds, and of yeast, in the same way as 
described for bacterised peat. The extract of 1 grm. of each of the seeds and 
of yeast was used for testing, and no scum could be obtained with the 
phosphotungstic fraction of dry maize and dry peas. A fair scum, however, was 
obtained in from two to three days with the fraction^ from yeast, germinated 
wheat, peas, and maize, and a thin scum from dry wheat. In the case of 
wheat, the seeds are invested with a pericarp, and it was from this region of 
rice grains that an animal food accessory was first obtained. It is thus 
evident that the scum-forming organisms are able to serve as a qualitative 
test for food accessories in general. 

Having thus obtained an indicator for auximones, it becomes a compara- 
tively simple matter to examine other materials for their presence. Since 
bocterisod peat, in which auximones are relatively abundant, is obtoined by 
bacterial action upon raw peat, it was decided to investigate other samples of 
decomposing organic matter for these substances. Quantities of fresh stable 
manure, and also of a well-rotted two-year-old manure, were procured and 
fractionated in the usual manner. Portions of these fractions, corresponding 
to 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 20, 40, and 50 gm. respectively, of both fresh and rotted 
manures were added to nitrifying solutions, three flasks being used for the 
investigati<m of each of the separate portions. After inoculation with the 
scum-forming organism, the whole series of flasks was incubated for four days 
the first indication of a scum appeared in the liquids containing the 
fraction from 10 grm. of rotted manure, and in those which had received the 
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extract from 50 grm, of fresh manuie, It would thus appear that the 
quantity of auximone present increases with the progressive decomposition of 
the organic matter of the manure ; although the relatively small amount even 
in the two-year-old rotted manure is apparent, when it is stated that a IxJtter 
formation of scum was obtained with the fraction from ^ grm. of bacterised 
peat than with 10 grm. of the manure. 

An unexpected source of plant auximones been discovered in the root 
nodules of leguminous plants. A quantity <i' ^ nodules from bean plants 
were collected, and tfie phosphotungstic fraWaon obtained from them in the 
usual way. The roots which bore the nodules were also extracted separately. 
On investigation it was found that a very thin film was obtained when 
nitrifying solutions containing the phosphotungstic fractions of ^ grm. of 
roots and nodules respectively were inoculated with the scum-forming 
organism. Liquids containing grm. gave a fair growth, atul those 
containing ^ growth, the extract from nodules giving a slightly 

better growth than that from the roots in each case. A similar fraction was 
obtained of the roots of beans whicli had been grown in sterilised sand and 
which had formed no nodules, and no grotvth at all could bo obtained upon 
nitrifying solutions to which had been added the extract from 
such roots. 

Some further interesting points may l>e noted in connection with this 
researcli. The organisms which form the scum require no organic carton for 
their growth, and are similar to the nitrifying organisms and sulphur and 
iron liacteria in that they can assimilate atmosplieric carbon dioxide by the 
process of chemosynthesis. Further they cannot live on nitrates, but must 
obtain their nitrogen from an ammonium salt. 

The plant auximones so far investigated differ in one important respect 
from those concerned with animal nutrition in that they are not destroyed by 
heating. A phosphotungstic extract from bacterised peat gavO a thick soum 
after being heated in an autoclave at 134° C. for half an hour. 

* Hitherto lack of knowledge of the nature of plant auximones has retarded 
research, bub it is hoped tliat, just as the investigation of ''deficiency'' 
diseases was promoted by Eykman's* production of polyneuritis in birds^ and 
the inducement of scurvy in guinea-pigs by Fiirstf^ the discovery of a 
bacterial test will facilitate an examination of the accurren^, nature, and 
composition of plant auximones, 

^ Eykman, * Vircbow^s Ai*ch./ vol. 148, p: HZ (1897). 
t FUi'st, * Verh. des 6 Nord. Kongress f. Inn. Med./ p. 342 (1909). 
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The Inheritance of Colour in tike Stick-Insect, CarausiuH morosus. 


By E. MAoBiiiDE, F.R.S., and Miss A. Jackson. 



Bceived June 1, 1915.) 
i^ATKS 4 AND 5 .] 



The stick-insect, Cam MK ^ {Div^ypus) morosusy is an inhabitant of 
Southern India. The is closely allied to the gK^xi^ DiHpint^y 

from which the principal feature which separates it is a keeled sternum on 
the mesothoracic segment in Carattsms, and the absence of such a keel in 
IH^njipxiS, In Caramim morosus this keel is obscure, and Wattenwyl and 
liedteubacher (1908), whose classification we follow, include this species in 
the genus Caramius on general grounds. Other authors have assigned the 
species to Dixipjym, whence it comes that in the literature the species is 
fi^quently referred to as Dirippos morosm. 


It has been known for some time that this insect exhibited marked colour 
varieties, and it occutred to us that it would be an interesting research to 
determine the laws governing the inheritance of these variations. Our 
material consisted of a batcli of eggs received from India in 1911. A 
preliminary research l)y the {senior author in 1912 yielded sucli curious 
results that it was determined to take up the investigation in detail, and to 
this subject the junior author has devotred the last two years. 

Before detailing the results at which we have arrived, it will be desirable 
to give an outline of our previous knowledge of the subject. The life-bietory, 
habits, and principal colour variations of Carandns worosm were dealt wdth 
in a paper by Meissner (1909), wlio received a batch of oOO larvae which had 
just hatched, aiid reared them until maturity was- attained. It is almost, 
certain, however, that in supposing his larvfB to 1)6 just Itatched Meissner 
was mistaken, and that in reality they had completed their first moult when 
he received them, for he asserts that egg-laying begins after six moults, 
whereas according to our observations seven moults are passed through 
before sexual mtiiurity is attained. 

All lus specimens wcixj green when he received them, but out cd 41 adults 
euocessfully reared 17 were green and 24 brown. He states that when the 
brown insects are kept in tlie dark between the fourth and fifth moult the 
darkness of their colour becomes iuteusified. 

Do Sinety, in a paper dealing with the biology and anatomy of the* 
Phasmidie(1901), includca Caratmus miirosm amongst the species he investi- 
gated. He reared both males and females, and cojumits himself to the» 
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extraordinary statement that the male proceeds from a fertilised egg, whereas 
the female is parthenogenetioally produced. He kept a dozen larvge in 
darkness from hatching, and found that they began to turn dark about the 
third moult. 

Schleip (1911) deals with the colour varieties of the adult insect and with 
the changes in colour produced by variation in light. He classifies the 
adult varieties of coloration into four types — (n>) green, (b) green with 
yellowish spots, (c) yellowish brown, and (d) brown. Of these types 
(a) included half the individuals, {h) about a quarter, (r) about 5 i)er cent., 
and (d) about a quarter. Examination of the ectoderm reveals the fact that 
three distinct pigments are concerned in producing the colour, viz., a green 
pigment distributed iii small grains throughout the cytoplasm of the cells, 
a brown pigment distributed in large round grains in the base of each cell, 
and a yellowish-red pigment distributed in angular masses near the centre of 
the cell in the vicinity of the nucleus. In the green variety of insect there 
is always a (iertain amount of brown pigment present. In the Teddish and 
brown varieties the green pigment is absent and is replaced by greyish dots. 
Schleip maintains that the brown varieties become darker when kept in the 
dapk — C‘.ontrary to the general rule for such changes, because melanic 
pigruoutatioii of all kinds when subject to change usually becomes lighter in 
the (lurk. This increase in the darkness of brown individuals is due, 
according to him, to the streaming of the brown pigment over the cell. The 
brown pigment granules leave their basal position and stream over the cell. 

We may say at once that we have not been able to confirm these observa- 
tions of Schleip ; but whether they are well founded or not they have no 
bearing on the question of there being at least two well marked categories of 
insects so far as relates to colour, viz., those with green pigment and those 
without. It is obvious also that in the green category belong all those sub- 
divisions which can be described as olive-green and green with spots, 

MetJtods Employed. 

Our preliminary experiments showed us that the insects reared from the 
eggs with which we began our research were in all cases partheuogenetic 
females. These when mature acquire a bright patch of scarlet coloration on 
the inner sides of the femora of the forelegs and then begin to lay eggs. 
Part of the original batch of eggs was given to the Insect Department of the 
Natural History Museum, and amongst the insects raised by them one male 
appeared. As the male is much smaller than the female and liable to be 
confounded with an immature female, this discovery led us to discard the 
results of our initial experiments, and to take especial precautions against 
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the accidental fertilisation of females* We raised altogether after this 
eeveral thousand insects, and amongst these six males and one gynandro- 
raorph appeared, which were at once detected and removetl. Our results are, 
therefore, concerned with parthenogenetic inheritance. 

The insects were kept in glass cylinders covered at the top with muslin, 
and were fed on branches of privet, the ends of which were immersed in 
email tubes of water. In this way the food plant was kept fresh until all 
the leaves had been devoured. The eggs, which resemble small round seeds, 
drop to the bottom of the jar ; they can be preserved dry in pill boxes for 
months without injury : in fact, they normally pass through a resting period 
of four or five months. lAter, however, we found that it was advisable to 
spray them once a week — for in this way a larger proportion of larvte 
hatched. 

During the time of hatching the atmosphere in which the insects live must 
be kept thoroughly moist. There is considerable mortality during the 
hatching — tlmny insects die witli the hinder end still caught in the egg shell. 
By keeping the atmosphere moist this mortality is very much reduced. 

Females weio isolated from the fourth or fifth moult and reared to maturity. 
Their eggs were then collected and raised to maturity, and tlie proportion of 
colour varieties ascertained. Although the certainty of non-fertilisation 
only extends back one generation, the accordance of the results obtained 
with those obtained before the presence of males was suB].iected not only 
confirms our belief in the reliability of the results which we have obtained 
but tends to prove the extreme improbability that the accidental fertilisation 
of a female vitiated our earlier restilts. 

Colotf^r Varktif^s of the Adult Female. 

No less than 10 grades of colour can be distinguished in the adult female, 
viz, (1) grt^en, (2) olive-green, green suffused with brown, (4) green 
dappled with brown, (5) yellow, (6) yellowish brown, (7) red brown, (8) liazel 
brown, (9) dark brown, (10) brownish black. Of these Nos. 1-4 are to he 
reckoned as green. We have already seen that all varieties of green evidently 
represent the modification of this tint by increasing amounts of brown 
pigment* Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are characterised by the prominence of tht^ 
yellowish-red pigment, whilst Nos. 8, 9, and 10 belong evidently to the 
brown type and differ only in the intensity of their pigmentation. Six of 
the varieties are shown in fig. 1. In this figure also the scarlet coloration 
4eG0ting sexual maturity is seen on the inner surfaces of the forelegs. 
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Tlie Adtdi Mak. 

Amongst I-JOGO insects bred seven males were found. 

The male insect is about tlie size which the female attained at the fifth 
moult. Its sexual ripeness is indicated by a blush of scarlet on the under 
surface of the meso- and meta-thorax ; there are also two narrow lines of 
scarlet on the dorsal surface of the raetathorax. The ground colour of the 
specimen shown in fig. 2 is greyish olive. Another male had a ground 
colour of greenish yellow and the abdomen was suffused with pure yellow. 
In such a email collection it is naturally impossible to say how many colour 
varieties of male exist, but obviously there must be at least two. The 
abdomen has the characteristic shaj>6 found in the males of Orthoptera. 

The JmkJuitched ImeeL 

So far as our observations go, all insects when they emerge from the egg 
are alike, whatever colour they may afterwards assume ; Meissner, it will be 
remembered, described them as green, and de Sinety as being “d’ane 
couleur fuligineuse.” Neither description is correct. The insect on hatching 
has a definite colour pattern. The mid-dorsal line is oooupied by a fine 
green baud, very narrow on the head, but widening os it proceeds backwar'ds 
until it is fairly wide in the region of the abdominal segments and a con- 
striction between two adjacent segments is observable, so that the patches of 
greenish-yellow copy in shape the underlying chambers of the heart. At 
the sides of tliis median band are two bands of brown, very wide in the 
region of the head but narrowing as they proceed backwards until they 
become linear in tlie abdomen. These bands are bounded laterally by pale 
green streaks. Then on the lateral edges of the segments there is another 
brown baud, broad on the lioad region where it crosses tlie eye and becoming 
narrower as it proceeds backwai’ds (see fig. 4). The ventral surface is 
yellowish-green, becoming more and more mottled with brown as one 
proceeds backwards till in the last three segments of the abdomen the green 
has disappeared. 

Changes of Colour as Development Proceeds 

If the insect be one of the pure green variety the brown bands become 
more and more broken up into mottling, and often when the first moult has 
taken place the insect is nearly pure green, although the brown band on 
each side of the head could still be made out. No abrupt change of colour 
takes place at the moult itself, because, as we have already seen, the pigment 
granules are situated in the ectodermal cells: the cuticle is practically 
colourless. In one special instance noted, an insect hatched on May 7 as the 
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first insfcar. The first moult leading to the second instar occurred on 
May 19. The only traces of brown left were the brown baud on the side of 
the head and very faint traces (discernible only under close examination) of 
the other bands. The second moult leading to tlie tJiird instar occurred on 
June 12. After it the same traces of brown were discernible as in the 
second instar, but after the third moult on July 1 all traces of brown except 
♦ a few tiny dots on the dorsal surface of the thorax and of the abdominal 
segments had disappeared. After the fourth moult on J uly 24 nothing but 
green mxB discernible. This continued after the fifth moult on August 22 
except for the appearance of a slight tinge of red on the anterior edge 
of the femora of eacli of the first j>air of logs. After tlie sixth moult on 
September 14 the red tinge had developed into a band of pale pink. After 
the seventh arid last moult on October 18 the band of junk had become 
bright venuilion, and the eighth or adult instar had been reached. A month 
later egg laying began, and on an average one egg was laid per day during 
the hours of darkness. 

Table of iMijth of the V<nnom ImfnvH, 

(Compiled from 12 insects.) 


mia. 

Iftt iuHtar ]1“14 

2nd „ 14-19 

3rd 20-25 

4tli 27-31 

5th 33-40 

Cth 45 52 

7th „ 50-07 

8th „ (adult) 70”81 


Duration of Imtars, 

(Comj>iled from 8 iuBCCts kejit at a temperature of F,) 


davH. 

uiatar 13-19 

2nd „ 14-22 

3nl „ 20-25 

4th „ 19-34 

6th „ 24-31 

6th „ 25-32 

7th „ 35-47 


As we have stated below all insects are hatched alike in colour j)attern, 
and the change to pure green takes place after the first moult and is 
complete after the third. After the first moult also a change to brown may 
occur fits shown in fig. 5» 
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An apparently pure green may become olive-green in the fourth instar, 
and may remain so, or it may become light brown and, finally, dark brown, 
or from olive*green it may become reddish-brown. 

YellowiBb-browns appenr in the fourth instar, and the colour may deepen 
into hazel. A very curious and exceptional change is that a red-brown 
appearing* in the second instar may develop into green suffused with brown. 


ProporPmis of ColotttB — Varieties in the Offspring. 

In October, 1912, 30 adult females were isolated in glass jars, and allowed 
to lay eggs. The eggs hatched in April, 1913, and the emerging insects 
were reared to maturity, and the proportion of colour varieties produced was 
ascertained. 

The mortality amongst these insects was very high. Out of a total of 
174 insects reared 147 were green and 27 brown, giving a ratio of between 
5 and 6 green to 1 brown. The most interesting result was that tlie 
colour of the parent made no difference in the proportions of colour 
variations found in the oflspring. To give instances : Out of 10 insects, the 
offspring of a brown female whose mother was also brown, 8 wore green 
and 2 brown. Again, out of 14 insects, the offspring of a green female 
whose mother was green, 11 were green and 3 brown. From a green 
[larent whoso mother was brown, 13 insects were reared, and of these 11 
were green and 2 brown. 

This result was sufficiently unexpected to whet the desire for more 
detailed knowledge. It is open to two objections. First, the proportion of 
larvae which survived is small, and, secondly, from some of the original 
batch of eggs from which the material was derived one male was reared. It 
was, therefore, determined to repeat the experiments, taking precautions to 
keep the atmosphere warm and moist during hatching. 

In August, 1913, 40 females in the fourth and fifth instar were isolated, 
and placed each one in a separate jar on a food plant. These females became 
adult in September, and laid eggs in October and November, and throughout 
the winter. One insect continued to lay till September, 1914, and laid in all 
500 eggs. 

The eggs produced by each specimen were coimted and placed in a pill 
box. They were sprayed once or twice a week in order to prevent them 
becoming too dry. The eggs began to hatch in April, 1914. As hatching 
was spead over a considerable time, maturity was reached at very different 
times by the different families, and so from time to time counts were made 
and the adults removed. The first of these counts was in September, 1914, the 
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last in April, 1915. In all, over *^000 iimecta were reared. About half the 
families were reserved for experiments on the effect of reduced light and 
darkness infra)) the remaining 1676 insects were reared under normal 
conditions, and of tliese 1612 were green and 62 brown, whilst 2 were 
classified as yellow. Leaving these two out of account, the proportion of 
brown to green is not quite 4 |>er cent, or 1 in 26. If we examine the case 
of individual insects this conclusion is amply borne out. Of 91 young of a 
green insect whose mother was brown 89 were green and 2 broM'u. Of 
105 offspring of a brown insect whose mother was green 103 were green 
and 2 brown. It must l)e romai-ked that the mortality in these later 
experiments was very much reduced. Whereas in the 1913 experiments 
from 2056 eggs 174 insects were reared, in 1914 and 1915 from 4740 eggs 
1670 insects were raised. Tlie proportion of browns amongst adults was 
in the first cose 15 5 per cent., in the second ctase 3*6 per cent. As the 
mortality is reduced therefore the proptJttion of browns diminishes. 

It is obvious that we liave to do with a type of segregation of varieties, but 
a type which has not hitherto been described. In the first place the insects are 
almost certainly the offspring of three or four generations of parthenogenetic 
development. If the process of segregation were the result of an originally 
hybrid constitution of the females which laid the eggs which we received 
from India, then, even if an initial segregation had taken place, since the 
only reproduction is parthenogenetic this segregation ought to cease, after 
the first generation, since no crossing amongst the Fi generation takes place. 
Then the proportions of brown to green do not bear any relation to any 
Mendelian ratio, and a brown parent produces just the same proportion of 
browns to greens as a green parent. At the same time, whilst the factor for 
brown is present in all insects, the factor for green is definitely eliminated in 
a certain proportion as growth procteeda. 

It is on obvious reflection that possibly the production of a brown rather 
than a green adult may be due to a colour reaction — those larvae, it might be 
supposed, which pass a critical period of their growth in a shaded environ- 
ment turn brown, whilst the rest exposed to full illumination turn green. 

In order to test this hypothesis the experiment was made of taking the 
eggs laid by a certain numl)er of insects and dividing the progeny of each 
into two equal lots, one lot being reared as in other experiments in glass 
jars dosed at the top by muslin, the other in glass javs of equal 
sixe closed at the top by two layers of muslin and pasted round the 
sides by white jfiapcr so that only light of reduced intensity could reach 
them. The two lots were compared in order to see if a greater proportion of 
browns were prodijced by the insect which were exposed to diffused light. 
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The result of this experiment was to show that on the whole fewer brawns 
were produced by insects subjected to diminished light than by those exposed 
to ■ intense light. To give examples : Of 384 eggs, the progeny of one 
female, 192 were subjected to bright light and 192 to diffuse light. Of the 
first lot were reared, including 52 giwns and 3 browns : of the second 
lot 64 were reared, viz., 63 greens and 1 brown. In another case 222 eggs, 
the progeny of one female, were taken, of these 111 were exposed to bright 
light and 111 to diffused light. Of the first lot 75 were reared, 72 gr(?en and 
3 brown— of the second lot 87 were raised, all green. 

An attempt was then made to rear a certain number of insects in 
complete darkness, making use of an extremely ingenious piece of apparatus 
devised for us by Prof. Lefroy. This consisted of a light-tight box of stout 
deal divided into an inner and an outer compartment, the whole being 
painted black. The two compartments communicated witli one another by 
means of a zinc shutter over which was a weighted black curtain. The 
outer compartment was closed by a wooden frame over which a black 
curtain whs 8tretche<l. The frame worked on a hinge and could be raised. 
In the curtain there were a pair of holes to which black sleeves were 
attached. These sleeves admitted the arms of an operator, round whose 
wrists they were tightly secured by elastic. The just-hatched insects were 
placed on a privet plant in the inner compartnient which was watered 
through an external funnel communicating with the interior by a rubber 
tube controlled by a tap placed internally. When it was necemarj^ to 
change the plant the outer compartment was opened and the new plant 
was placed therein. Then, the outer curtain being down, the arms of the 
oj>eTator wore introduced through the sleeves and the wooden franm raised. 
Then tlio zinc shutter of the inner compartment was raised and the 
insects were shaken off tho old plant, which was then brought into the outer 
compartment and replaced by the new one and the zinc shutter closed. 
When by feeling it was determined that the insects had become adult the 
case was opened. 

Three such cases were made. In the first 50 insects were placed 
immediately after batching, of which only four stxrvived, and of these one 
was green and tSiree brown, in the second 50 insects virere also placed, but 
this case was opened from time to time for a minute or two to inspect the 
insects. Eight insects became adult, and all ware green. In the third case 
an equal number of insects were placed, these were fed on germinating 
beans, which, growing in the dark, produced only yellowish leaves devoid of 
chlorophyll. Only one insect survived, and it was vividly green, as if it hAd 
been produced under normal conditions. From these ex^wments it is to be 
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ooQoluded that green inseets can be produced in perfect darkness and in the 
entird absence of chlorophyll. 

The experiment was also tried of keeping the insects in continuous light 
day and night. The light was supplied by a IB-oandle-power electric bulb. 
Twelve just-hatched insects were selected for this experiment. Instead of 
resting by day and feeding by night they fed by night as well os by day, and 
when resting did not assume the protective position. The insects were kept 
under perpetual light conditions from May 20 till February, with the 
exception of a fortnight in August. They became adult in September, and 
were fully six weeks in advance in development of other insects brought up 
under normal conditions. All were green. 

Gemnd Comlvsums. 

The aeries of unexpected facts brought to light by this investigation do 
not fit in easily with any current theories. They lead to the following 
conclusions : — 

(1) All stick-insects of the species Cmmisim morosus are born alike. All 
have e definite colour pattern of green and brown pigments, 

(2) As growth proceeds, in the vast majority of the cases the green 
pigment overpowers the brown so that the pattern disappears, and the 
insect appears to the unaided eye a pure green. According to Schleip some 
traces of brown pigment can always be detected in the cells of the ectodertn 
of the greenest insects. 

(3) In about 3 per cent, of the cases the brown pigment increases during 
growth and prevents any trace of green being seen, and in these cases, 
according to Schleip, no green pigment is visible in the ectodermal cells even 
on microscopic examination. 

(4) In a few cases wJiere the green pigment becomes predominant the 
bix)wn pigment remains in sufficient quantity so as to affect the colour, and 
to give rise to the varieties known as green suffused with Virown, green with 
brown spots, etc. 

(6) In a still smaller number of cases the yellowish red pigment, which 
appears always to be present to some extent, increases so as to give the 
adult insect a yellowish or reddish brown colour. 

(6) The proportion of insects which acquire a predominantly green or 
a predominantly brown colour amongst the offspring is not influenced by the 
cdlour oi the ifiothei:. 

{7) Puie green insects can be raised from larvae exposed to complete 
darkUias from hatching, 

{8) Earing insects in reduced light does not increase the proportion of 
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brown if reared in the shade. ■ 

(9) In a general way the production of a small proportioa of browns Is 
a help to the conoealment of the animal tinder normal conditions^ since such 
specimens resemble dried twigft 

(10) Males are produced from the eggs of unfertilised females, but are 
extremely rare. 

In conclusion we should like to express our deep obligation to Prof. Lefroy 
for his invaluable help, both in giving advice as to methods of rearing and in 
devising apparatus. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Fig. 1. — Six specimens of adult female seen from the side, to illustrate some of the 
variations in colour. Reduced to two*thirds of the actual length. 

A. . Light brown or hazel variety. 

B. Dark brown variety. 

C. Yellow variety. „ 

D. Red brown variety. 

E. Pure green variety. 

F. Olive green variety. 

Fig. 2.— 'The adult male. , 

/'r A. From the side. 

B. From beneath, showing ^e rosy flush which indicates sexual maturity., 
Beduoed to two-thirds of the actual length. 

J^g. 3.— The just-hatched insect emerging froUif^tha egg. Slightly enlarged. 

Fig. 4.— The just-hatohed insect. Enlatged five diameters* 

A. Been from above. 

B. Been from the side, 

Fig. f^.—Two insects in the second instsr. Magnifled two dnd a half diamotem 
A* An insect which has turned Imwn, ^ean from beneath. 

B. The same insect seen from above. 

C An insect which has turned gre«fl> seeh from beneath. 

D. Tim same insect seen from above. 
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2%e Rate of Absorption of Various Phenolic Solutions by Seeds 
o/’ Hordeuna vulgare, and the Factors Qovemii^g the Rate of 
Diffusion of Aqueous Solutions across Semipermeahle 
%fembiyines. 

By Adbian J. Brown, F.R.S., and Frank Tinker, M.Sc. 

(Received August 2J, 1915.) 

It has been pointed out previously* that the seeds of Hordeum (barley) 
are enclosed by a membrane which exhibits the exceptional property of 
differential permeability, and that use may be made of this property of the 
/Seeds for the purpose of investigating some of the obsoure phenomena 
associated with osmosis.! 

When the dry seeds are immersed in aqueous solutions of most inorganic 
acids and salts, sugars, etc., water only passes through the oontaining 
membrane and moistens their starchy contents ; with other classes of 
solutes, however, such as the phenols, fatty acids, and monohydric alcohols, 
the solute enters the seeds together with water. A diy seed of Hordeum 
may be regarded, therefore, as a diffusion system consisting of a mass of 
solid material capable of absorbing moisture, enclosed within a differentially 
permeable membrane. In the presence of those solutes which do not enter 
the seed-diffusion-system along with the solvent the action of its membrane 
is comparable to that of a copper-ferrooyanide membrane in contact with 
sugar solution. On the other hand, in the presence of those solutes which 
do enter the seed-diffhaion-system together with the wa^r, its membrane 
evidences a property of selective i>ermeability only recognised to any extent 
with living protoplasm, and with the coverings of certain seeds. 

Previous investigations carried out by methods of experiment already 
described have demonstrated that when seeds of Hordeum are immersed in 
solutions of solutes to which the seeds are impermeable, less water enters 
the seeds than from pure water, and that the actual amount entering is 

* A J. Brown, “ On the Existence of a Hemipermeable Membnuie enclusing the 
Seed* of some of the Qrsminew,” * Annals of Botany,' vol. 21, p. 79 (1907): “The 
Bhiedtive Fermeability of the Covering* of the Seed* ' of ffordetm vulgare,” ‘Roy. 8oc. 
Pro<k,’ B, vdl 81, p. 82 (3909) : A. J. Brown and F. P, Worley, “The Inilueuoo of 
S^apemtura on the Absorption of Water by Seed* of Hordeum vulgare^ ‘Roy. Soc. 
PtioV B, vol. 88, p. 646 (1918). 

t: The seed of the *ub-*pe«iea of Hordetutn (barley) known a* Htrrdeum vulgare has been 
" especially stiitahle for exiMrimental purpoaes, and ha* been employed in the 
fdloising inveetigation. 
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regulated, in the main, by the osmotic pressure of the solution in which the 
seeds are immersed — a condition normal to the behaviour of any semi- 
permeable diffusion system. 

On the other hand it has been demonstrated tliat with solutions of those 
solutes which are able to difRise through the seed membrane therje is a 
general tendency not only for more moisture to enter the seeds that! from 
pure water itself, bufc also for the rate of entry of the moisture to be 
accelerated to an extent varying with both the nature of the solute and the 
concentration of its solution. 

The factors controlling the rate of entry of moisture into the seeds 
provide a promising subject for investigation, but so far the influence of 
tem})erature only has been studied. It has been shown in a previous com- 
munication* that the rate of entry of moisture into the seeds from both pure 
water and solutions of permeable and iniperrneable solutes is an exponential 
function of the temperature with a very high coefficient closely approxi- 
mating that of vapour pressure, and also of a number of chemical reactions 
occurring in solution. But this conclusion provides no explanation of the 
interesting observation that the rate of entry of moisture into the seeds from 
solutions of permeable solutes varies with the nature of the solute when 
the solutions are at constant temperature and of equimolecular concentra- 
tion. Bresuniably tlie explanation of this is to be found in the variation in 
the physical properties of the different solutes when in solution, and it was 
with the object of discovering, if possible, with which of the physical 
pn)perties of the solutions the rate of absorption is associated, that the 
present research was undertaken. Such properties as are likely to exert an 
intluence on the absorption rate are evidently ionisation, osmotic pressure, 
vapour pressure, viscosity, and surface tension. 

Preliminary experiments showed that the phenols would form a m(^t 
suitable series of solutes for the purpose of the present comparative study. 
The membrane of the barley seed is permeable to them all ; they show 
striking differences among themselves with regard to some of their physical 
properties, whilst other of their properties are almost equal* and they have 
a negligible ionisation when in solution, so that oonsidexation of this latter 
factor is eliminated when dealing with them. The solutions chosen for the 
present research accordingly comprised those of phenol, catechol, resorcmpl, 
quinol, and pyrogalloL 

Three series of’ comparative expeiiments were made with the above 
phenolic solutions ; — 

{a) In the first series samples of seed were steeped in seminotmal 

***■ Byown and Worley, toe, cit. 
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solutions of phenol, catechol, resorcinol, quinol, and pyrogallol at 19® C. 
Thus the nature only of the steeping solution was difierent, the temperature 
and molecular concentration being the same in each case. 

(J) The second series of solutions was exactly similar to the above, except 
that the steeping temperature was increased to 32*2® C. This series was 
chosen in order to determine what difference would be made to the relative 
rates of absorption by increasing the temperature, whilst keeping all the 
other factors the same. 

(c) In the third series the various samples were steeped in solutions of 
ordinary phenol of various strengths at 22*6® C., in order to determine 
the effcHjt of altering the concentration of a given solution at a constant 
temperature. 


Experimental Determination of th^ Inermnc in Weight when the Seedii arc 
Immersed in the Various SohUion^, 

(a) Seeds m Seminormal Dhemlix Sohitlom at 19® (7. — In this series the 
solutions were made of equivalent strength (half molar by volume in each 
case). Since they contained equal numl)er8 of solute molecules their 
osmotic pressures were consequently equal* Notwithstanding this fact, 
however, the rate at which the solution is absorbed varies greatly. This is 
shown in Table I and its corresponding curve, expressing the weight of the 
original 5 grm. of seeds after stated intervals. 

Table 1. — Temperature 19® U. 


T tm o from I Weight of iteeds immersed in 


of1»xpern 

meat. 

■ Water, j 

1 

Ji/2 phenol. 

N/2 oat^hol. 

N/2 rcftoremol. 

N/2 quinol. 

N, 2 pyrogallol. 


grm. 1 

grm. 

grm. 

gmi. 

5*0<* 

grm. 

grm. 

0 honra 

b-OO 1 

5*00 

6 -00 

6 '00 

6 *00 

1 .» 

511 

6-13 

' 5-12 

5 10 

5 '13 

6 ‘16 

24 „ 

6-08 1 

6*73 

! 0 31 

on ! 

6 *15 

6*08 


6M ! 

7 ‘22 

6**91 

6*60 ! 

6 *69 i 

6'A8 

n n 

6-94 

7*38 

7 ‘24 

7*07 

7 -OO j 

1 6-96 

90 „ 

7 -IS : 

7 '44 

7 *31 

7 '26 1 

7 '39 


7 days 

1 '81 : 

7 '50 

7 *37 

7*89 

7*4(» 

1 7-38 


Assi?ming, of course, tlmt dilute solutionB of equal molecular concentration have 
equal osmotic preasm-oft. Thie is only m alwolntely when tlie solutions liave aim equal 
heats of dilution and evaptu‘atiou and ctiua! surface tensions, and when the degree of 
Olwpciation of the solvent is tho same in eacdi case (Findlay, ‘Osiuotic Prosbure,* 
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An inspection of the above Table, and its corresponding curve, shows that 
the rate of absorption gradually falls off in each case as the equilibrium 
point is reached. But it will be seen also that the time in which equilibrium 
is attained is considerably shorter for the phenolic solutions than for water. 
Each of the phenols, with the exception of pyrogallol, exerts a marked 
accelerating effect on the rate at which its solution is absorbed, the order in 
which they do this being — (1) phenol, (2) catechol, (3) resorcinol and 
quinol, (4) pyrogallol and water. The rates of absorption for solutions 
■of resorcinol and quinol, on the one hand, and pyrogallol and water on 
the other, are practically identical.* 

(b) Secda in Smninormal Phenolic SoltUions ai 32’2° C, — In this series all 
the essential factors were kept the same as in the previous series, with the 
exception that the temperature was raised from 19* C. to 32‘2° C. A small 
rise in temperature is accompanied by a great increase in the velocity of 
moisture absorption. This greatly increased rate is shown in Table II. 
Whereas the equilibrium is attained oi^ly after six or seven days at a 
temperature of 19“ C., it is reached after two or three days at 32'2® C.f 

* It is also worthy of note that a high rate of absorption also seems to be*aocompanied 
by a alight raising of the equilibrium point ; for instance, the weight of phenol ah^bed 
by the seeds when these are in equilibrium with the surrounding solution is 0‘S grm. 
greater than the weight of water absorbed at equilibrium. This dgure is too great to.be 
accounted for by the slightly greater density of seminormal phenol solution. 

t The comparison is only a rough one, since the samples of seeds were different onee in 
the two cases, and the initial )^oi 9 tuie>oonteBt different alea fiat it has been t^owit 
elsewhere ^rown and Worley, toc; eit.) that the velocity of abaorption is an exponential 
function of the temperature, which increases very rapidliy. 
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But, in spite of this general increase in the velocity of absorption, the 
relative rates at which the solutions are taken np remains the same at 
32 2° C. as at the lower temperature. All the phenolic solutions, with the 
exception of pyrogallol, are absorbed at a greater rate than pure water. 


Table II. — Temperature 32'2° C. 


Time from 
boffiiming 
of experi* 
ment. 



Weight of Beeda immersed 

in 


W ater. 

N/2 phenol. 

N/2 oateohol. 

N/2 resorcinol. 

N/2 quinoh 

N/2 pjrrogaUoh 

houra. 

grm. 


grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

0 

6-00 

6 00 

5*00 

6 00 

6*00 

6*00 

2 I 

6*99 1 

6 -86 ] 

6*08 

s-oe 

1 5*99 

5*96 

5 

6-41 

7*08 ' 

6*63 

6 -49 ■ 

1 6*49 

6*41 

® 1 

6*74 

7*62 

6*94 

6*8$ 

1 6*84 

6*74 

16 ! 

7*26 

8*29 1 

7*56 

7*46 1 

7*46 

7*27 

24,i 

7*77 

8*85 

8*12 

8*04 1 

8 *08 

7*78 

4S 

8*48 

9*80 

8*72 

8*62 1 

8*66 

8*48 

72 

1 « 

8*69 j 

! 

9*87 

8*86 

8 *80 j 

8 *80 

8*71 



(c) Seeds in S)luii(in8 of Chdinary Phenol of Various CoTwetUraiims at 
26;6® C. — As might be expected, the accelerating effect of phenol on the rate 
of absorption is diminished when the amount dissolved is diminished. This 
is shown in Table III and the corresponding diagram. The accelerating 
offeet is most msirked in the case of aeminormal phenol, and the rate of 
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absoiTptiou gradually approaches that of water as the dilution is increased. 
When the concentration has been reduced to thirty-secondth normal, the 
velocity of absorption of the solution is practically equal to the rate at 
which pure water is taken up. 


Table III. — Temperatuio 26*6° C. 


Time from 

Weight of immersed io - j 

1 

beginning of 
ex|>€ri merit. 

K/2 phenol. 

N/4 phenol. 

K/8 plioJiol. 

N/10 phouol. 

i 

N/32 phenol, j 

Water. 

hrs. 

grm. 

gnn. 

! gJ’oi- 

prm. 

gnn. 

grm. 

0 

6 ’00 

8*00 

6-00 

6 00 

5*00 

6 ’00 

4 1 

7-18 

* 7*03 

6 -98 

6*86 

6-78 

0‘75 

10 ! 

8 ‘22 

7*97 

7W 

7*68 

7-60 

7*40 

18 1 

8*96 

8*66 

: 8-«8 

1 8*84 

8-10 

8*04 

25^ i 

9 ‘86 J 

9 02 

{ 8-90 

1 8*72 

8-41 

8*89 

40 

9 ‘71 ; 

( 9*88 

9-2* 

9T8 

S-fle 

8*92 

6U 

9 ‘80 

9*47 

j 9 -85 

1 

9*86 

9-19 

9 ‘16 



The AeceUmtinfj Effect of the Phenols on the Mate of Almorption is not due (o 
Diwu^^ion of the Memhram, 

It might be argued that the remarkably high velocity of absorption of the 
phenolic solutions by the barley seeds, as compared with water, is due to the 
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oomplete or partial disruption of the semiperineable membrane by the 
solutions. That this is not so was shown in the following way : — 

After each sample of seeds had attained fulness in the various seminonnal 
phenolic solutions at 19° C., they were slowly and carefully dried in air at 
about 30° C. The samples were next immersed in pure water in each case, 
and the rate of * absorption of the pure water determined in the same way as 
when the seeds were in the phenolic solutions. It is evident that, if any 
sample bad been damaged, it would have absorbed water more quickly than 
the sample originally in pure water. It was found, however, that the rate of 
absorption was almost exactly the same in every case as the rate for the 
sample originally in piue water. A comparison of the corresponding weights, 
after stated intervals of the two samples originally in water and seminormal 
phenol, is given in Table IV. 


Table IV. — Temperature 19° C. 



Weight in pure water of ticoda 


Time 

from beginning. 

originnlly inntiemed in 

Difference, 

Water. 

N/2 phenol. 




grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

0 

4-71 

4-74 

0*08 

1 

6 TO 

6*26 

0T6 

2 

6*61 

6*71 

1 OTO 

8 

6*92 

6*96 

0*03 

4 

6-97 

7 02 

0*06 

7 

6 *97 ! 

7 TO 

0T8 


It is apparent that the weight differences between the seeds originally in 
N/2 phenol and water respectively are comparatively small, atid within the 
experimental error involved in prolonged manipulation — losses in weight 
being caused by numerous dryings with a cloth, 

Dmumon of the Ahsoi^^tion Curves. 

(1) Mquntion to the Absorption Curm — 

It has been pointed out already that the rate at which the seeds absorb any 
solution is dependent on the amount of solution which has previously entered 
them (their degree of fulness), as well as on the nature of the solution. In 
to find the mathematical relationship existmg between the absorption 
and the degree of fulness, tangents were drawn to each of the curves in 
DiegramB 1, 2, and 3 at points where the seeds had attained definite weights 
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e.g. 6’5, 7'0, 7‘6, 8 0 grm.* Table ¥ shows the rote of entry of each of the 
solutions, in grammes per hour, when the original 5 grm. of seeds have inoreaaed 
in weight to the given extent 


Table V. — Showing the Hate of Absorption (in grammes per hour) of the 
Various Solutions when the Seeds have attained given Weights. 


to whioh ; 
original $ grm. 
•eodft have attained. 

Bate of entry (in grammei per hour) ot — } 

1 

i Bare j 

1 water. 1 

i . 1 

If/2 phenol. 

N/8osiie- 

ohol. 

K/8 reeor- 

oinol. 

N/2 quinol. 



! 


i 


(e) Ordinary Phenol Solutions at 26 '6° C. 


Weight to which 
orimnal 5 grm. 
seeds nave attained. 

Bate of entry (in grammes per hour) of — 

N/2 phenol. 

N/4 phenol. 

K/8 phenol* 

Ii/16 phenol. 

Water. 

irrm. ' 

7-0 

0*246 

0*206 

om 

0*166 

0*120 

7-5 

0-19fi 

O‘ieo 

O’W 

0*116 

o-oeo 

8-0 

0‘360 

0*116 

0*106 

0*088 

0*060 

8-5 

0 105 

0*076 

0*070 

0*066 

0*086 

9-0 

0*066 

0 086 

0*080 

i 

0*026 

0*010 


(a) Seminormal Phenolic Solutions at 19° C. 


gnu, 

6*6 : 

oou 

) 


0*060 

0*060 

0 046 

6*0 

0 081 

0*068 

0*042 

0*086 

0*036 

0*081 

6*6 

0*020 1 

0*047 

0*026 

0*022 

0*022 

0*020 

7*0 I 

0*009 1 

0*021 

0 *016 

0*012 

0*014 

0*011 


(6) Seminormal Phenolic Solutions at 32‘2° C. 


6*6 

0*100 

0 -24SP j 

0 140 

0 181 

0*180 

0*100 

7*0 1 

0*076 

O'lSS 

0*105 

0-000 

0*099 

0*076 

7*6 

0*068 

0-ur 1 

0-078 

0-068 

0*068 

0*063 

8*0 

0*032 

0'106 

0-060 

0-080 

0*082 

0*082 

8*6 

— * 

0 070 

o-oise 

o-ow 

0*016 



Diagram 4 shows graphically the results for the seminormal phenolic 
soktimiB at lO** C. The diagrams for the other solutions are exactly similar 
in form. 


* The rate of entry of the solution also CsUs off u the time prooesdsi but this is 
obviously because they are all the while getting fuller. It is evident that the time is 
only a secondary factor ; the degree of fulness, as. indicated by tlw weight to whkb fits 
seeds have attained, being the futidafflental cna 
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In the case of every solution studied, there is evidently a straight line 
relationship existing btjtween the absorption rate and the degree of fulness. 
The rale of entry at any given time is therefore given by an equation of the 


type 

where 




dx/dt =! rate of increase in weight (in grammes per hour) when the seeds 
have attained the weight x ; 

X sa weight of the seeds after the interval t ; 
a ss weight of the seeds at equilibrium ; 

as a constant for the solution at the given temperature and conoentra- 
, tion; 

The values of the constants k and a are given in Table VI, 

Table VI. 


Temp. 10“ C 

Temp. 88 *2“ 0. 

j 

1 

1 ■ '»• 

1 

k. 

a. 


Wstsr 

N/a .... 

N/S Moroittal. 
K/a qtiinpi .... 
IT /2 


(a) Seminormal Phenolic Solutions, 


0*024 


0*045 

0 047 

7*80 

0*076 

0*029 

7*42 

0*066 

i 0-026 

7*87 

0*062 

1 0*026 

7*87 

0*052 

i 0*024 

! 

7*84 

0*046 


grm. 

8*7 

9*4 

8-9 

8*8 

8-7 
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Table VI — continued, 

{h) Onlinary Phenol Solutions of Various Strengths at 26*6“ C. 


k. \ a. 




Ri-m. 

N 12 phenol 

0 090 

9*8 

n;4 

0*082 

9*6 

N/fi 

0*078 

9-4 

N/ie „ 

Water , 

0*084 

9*3 

0*054 1 

9*2 


Since the relationship between the absorption rate and the degree of fulness 
is a linear one, it follows that the original experimental absorption curves are 
logarithmic. 

Integration of the equation 

dx/dt ss: k(a^x), 
between the limits x and gives 

(*■ 

Taking Xi as the initial weight (5 grm.), tins becomes (since ^ = 0) 

iog,i=:i = 

a—x 

This equation represents the experimental absorption curves with a h^h 
degree of accuracy. If the weight of the original 6 grm. of seeds after any 
given interval is calculated from it, there is rarely a difference exceeding two 
or three tenths of a gramme between the calculated and the actual experimental 
value. Table VIl gives this comparison for the seeds immersed in water at 
19° C., and also those steeped in N/2 phenol at the same temperature. The 
differeuoes between the calculated and the experimental values are well within 
the experimental errors iuVolved in weighing and drying the seeds. • 

The absorption equation for water at 19° C. is 
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Table VII. 


Tiuie from 
beginning 
of experi- 
. ment. 

Seede in wnter at 19^ 0. 

Seedf) in N/2 phenol at 19® C. 

Calculated. 

Experimental. 

Difference. 

Calculated. 

Experimental. 

Differenoe. 

hours. ^ 
0 

gm, 

5*00 

grm. 

6-00 


grm. 

6*00 

grm. 

6*00 


24 

6*08 

6*08 

+0*06 

6*64 

6-73 

+ 0*09 

48 

6*69 

6*66 

-0 *03 

7*20 

7-28 

+ 0*02 

72 

6 *98 

6*94 

+ 0*01 

7*40 

7-38 

1 -0 *02 


7*11 

7*14 

+ O*0sS ■ 

7*46 

7 '44 

1 -0*02 


(2) The Almrptum Constant k, and the Interpretation of the Absorption 

Equation. 

The equation dxfdt = h (a — z) is worthy of consideration in more detail. 
It shows that the rate of absorption of a solution by the barley at any given 
instant is the product of two factors — the constant k, which depends on the 
nature of the solution, its temperature and concentration ; and the degree of 
dryness (« — a;) of the seeds. These two separate factors are considered more 
fully below. 

(a) Effect of the Degree of Hydration of the Internal Contents of the Seeds on 
the Absorption The term a — z represents the difference between the 

equilibrium weight and the weight x at any given instant. It follows there- 
fore, from the above equation, that when the seeds are surrounded by a solution 
of constant concentration and temperature, the rate of absorption of the 
solution by the barley is proportional to the weight of the solution whicli the 
eeeds are still capable of absorbing before equilibrium is reached. For 
convenience this weight might be termed the degree of dryness of the seeds. 
The rate of absorption is a maximum when the seeds contain no moisture at 
all, and zero when the seeds are full. 

The gradual falling off of the rate of absorption as the degree of fulness 
gets greater seems to be caused by the oi«ration of a backward pressure ;* 
for it is evident that the solution would of itself tend to diffuse into the seeds 
at a constant rate, since its temperature and concentration remain the same 
throughout. But as it flows into the seeds, the gradually increasing vapour 
pressure of the hydrated starchy conteuts of the seeds opposes to a 

* The eXMtence of this backward diffusion pressure is amply proved by the fact that 
wet aeeda gradually give up their moisture in dry eir, or when iminereed in anhydrous 
alcohol, sulphuric acid, or other media to which the membrane is impermeable. The rate 
of diffueion of the moiature outwards gets less as the seeds get drier, and finally becomes 
aero. 
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progressively greater extent the forward diffusion pressure of the solution 
outside. Tlie rate of absorption of the solution is at a maximum when the 
seeds are absolutely dry, because the backward pressure tending to make the 
solution diffuse out again is then zero. It is zero at equilibrium because the 
backward diffusion pressure has then become equal to the forward diffusion 
pressure of the solution outside. 

(b) Effect of the Nature of tfie tiolviiony etc.^ on the AbBorption Rate : the 
A}mrption Constant — It has been indicated already that, in order to compare 
the relative rates at which various solutions are absorbed by the seeds, equal 
degrees of fulness x should be chosen. But if x is given a constant value for 
all the solutions in any series, the value a— ic for all the solutions will be the 
same also, since the magnitude of the equilibrium weight a is practically the 
same in every case (see Table VII). It would follow, therefore, that the 
relative rates of absorption of the various solutions at any given degree of 
fulness (a;) are pro|x)rtional to their constants k The constant k might henoe 
be termed the absorption constant for the given solution. It gives a measure 
of the relative rate at which the solution will enter the seeds at all degrees of 
fulness. Thus, whatever weight the seeds may have attained, seminormal 
phenol always enters the seeds with about twice the velocity that water 
enters, since its absorption constant is about twice that of water. 

An inspection of Table VI shows that the absorption constants of all the 
phenolic solutions are greater than that of water, with the exception of 
pyrogallol, which has a constant practically the same as that of water. The 
constant increases greatly in value with a slight rise in temperature. This 
increase is an exponential one rather than linear, being like vapour pressure 
in this respect. Indeed it has been shown^ that the curves showing the 
relationship between the rate of entry of water into the seeds and the 
temperature can almost be 8uperi>osed on the vapour pressure-temperature 
curves for water, either being represented by the equation 

V = ce^, 

where v represents either the velocity of absorption of water or the vapour 
pressure, and 0 the temperature, k and c being constants. 

Since it has now been shown that the rate of absorption is always, propor- 
tional to the absorption constant, it follows that the latter is an exponential 
function of the temperature, i.e. 

k oc 

where m has the same value as in the temperatuue-vapour pressure burviw. 
In other words, if a sqriea of temperatures be chosen, the absorption 

* A. J, Bi-own and F. P. Worley (?oc. ctV.), 
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conatauts of any solution at those temperatures are approximately propox-^ 
tional to the corresponding vapour pressures. This result would seem to 
suggest tlmt there is intimate relationship between the absorption constant 
and the vapour pressure of a solution. It will be shown later that there is 
also a close connection between the absorption constant and the surface 
tension. Apparently the absorption constant is one of the most importtfht 
constants for a solution in contact with a selectively permeable membrane. 


Relation between the Bate of Riffnsion of the mHoun Flienolic Solut iom oa'toss 
the Barley Membrane and the Physical Properties of the SoliUioris, 

It appeared to be of interest to correlate the rate of absorption with the 
common physical properties which might exert an influence on the rate of 
diffusion of a solution across the barley membrane. Such properties were 
evidently osmotic pressure, vapour pressure, viscosity and surface tension. 
Accordingly these properties were measured for the solutions in question, 
with the exception of osmotic pressure. The latter was taken as being 
practically identical for the seminormal phenolic solutions.* Any slight 
differences there might be in them were obviously unable to account for the 
great variations noticed in the magnitude of the absorption constants. 
Further, if the osmotic pressure of the solution were the predominating 
factor jn determining the rate of diffusion across the membrane, the osmotic 
pressures of the phenolic solutions ought to be negative, since they diffuse 
across the membrane at a greater rate than pure water. The existence of a 
solution with a negative osmotic pressure is most unlikely .f 
(a) Surface Temiom of the Solutions. — ^The surface tensions of the solutions 
were measured by the capillary tube method, using a similar apparatus to 
that employed by B. P. Worley in the determination of the surface tensions 
of aqueous solutions of aniline and phenoLJ The correct temperature was 
attained by immersing the solutions in a thermostat, with glass sides for a 
few hours. The capillary rise was measured by means of a vertical oatheto- 
meter reading to 1/10 mm,, whilst the capillary diameter was measured on 
the microscope stage by means of a graduated eyepiece. Instead of deter- 
mining the average diameter of the capillary it was thought advisable to 
determine this at the point where the meniscus had been, a procedure which 

♦ See also footnote on p. 121. 

t The equality of the partial vapour pressure of water in solutions of ordinary phenol 
to the vapour pressure of pure water (Table XI) would indicate that the osmotic 
pressures of phenol solutions ai'e earo. 
t K P. Worley, ^Ohem. Soe. Journ,,' voi. 105, p. 200 (1914). 
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was very simply done by cutting the capillary tube at that point. The 
formula employed wag 

qhrd 

8 --—, 

where g = 981 cm./sec.*, h — capillary rise in cm., r = capillary radius 
in cm., d = density of solution, s — surface tension of the solution in 
dynes/ctn. 

For the sake of brevity the results only are given. They are correct to 
the nearest one or two units only, since the error in the determination of 
the capillary rise and the capillary radius might have amounted to 1 per cent, 
in each case. But a greater accuracy than this was’ not necessary for the 
present purpose. 


Table VIII. — Showing Surface Tensions of the Phenolic Solutions. 



Surface tension. 


Surface teuaion at 


Temp. 19° 0. 

Temp. 82*2'* C, 


26-6” C. 

Water 

dynen/cm. 

71 -8 

70-6 

i 

i N/2 phenol 

43*8 

N/2 plienoi 

43 *8 

41-7 

1 N/4 „ 

49*5 

ir/2 catechol 

66 *8 

66*8 

N/8 „ 

66*2 

N/2 resorcinol ... 

63 ’8 

60*0 

N/16 

64*8 

N/2 quiuol 

68 *7 

69 ‘8 

N/82 „ 

Water 

69 6 * 

N/2 pyrogallol ... 

69*8 

69*2 

1 

71*6 


If the surface tensions in the above Table are compared with the corre- 
sponding absorption constants given in Table VI it will be seen that there 
is a remarkable relationship between the two. The order in magnitude of 
the absorption constants is the same as the inverse order of the surface 
tensions in the case of all three series. When the surface tension is 
abnormally low the absorption constant is abnormally liigh. Seminormal 
phenol solution, for example, has a surface tension about half that of water, 
and an absorption constant about twice as large. Indeed, the absorption 
constant is approximately inversely proportional to the surface tension of 
the solution, and this holds whatever the temperature may be. The product 
of the surface tension and the absorption constant is therefore practically 
constant. Ihis is shown for the seminormal phenolic solutions at 19° C. in 
Table IX. 
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Table IX. 



Water 0 '024 71-8 1-72 

N/2pheiiol O-O^ 43-3 1-04 

H/2<»t*chol 0'02!t 5fi-3 1 -C* 


Water 0 '024 71-8 1-72 

N/2pheiiol O-047 43-3 1-04 

H/2oat*chol 0'02!t 5fi-3 1-64 

N /2 reeoroino! i 0 ■026 63 '8 I '66 

N/2()ttinol 0-()26 63-7 I -6.^ 

N/2 pyrogallol 0-024 69-8 1-68 


In the sume way the product constant for the seuiinorinal phenolic 
solutions at 32*2® C. has an approximate value of 3*1, and for the solutioiie 
of ordinary phenol of various strengths a value of about 4*0.* 

(b) Viscosity , — ^The viscosity of the solutions was measured by means of 
an Oatwald viscometer of about 20 c.c. capacity, the correct temjierature 
being maintained by immersing it in the same thermostat as was used for 
the surface teuaion determinations. The relative viscosity only was found, 
in terms of wak^r at the same temperature, the usual Ibrniula 

'/I = t'd' /t(( 

bciing employed ; t/ and d' being the time of (low and dtmsity for the 
solution ; t and d representing the same for water. 

Tlie results are given in Table X. An inspection of them sliows that the 
variation in viscosity of the solutions between themselves is too slight to 
account for the large variations in the absorption rates. Apparently, the 
viscosity of the solution is a factor of no importance ; and even if it exerts 
a small effect on the rate of diffusion across the meiiibrane, it is completely 
masked by other factors. Indeed, all the phenolic solutions, which have 
a slightly greater viscosity than water, tend to diffuse across the membrane 
more rapidly than the latter. 

Table X. 


ViMOBity. 


j 

i 

Temp. 19^* 0. 

Temp. 82 •2'' C. 


Vi*oo«ity at ‘ ! 
26 *6" 0. 1 

1 

W*tor 

1^000 

1 *000 

N/2 phenol 

1*110 : 

N/S phenol 

I'Ul 

1*099 

N/4 „ 

1 *066 t 

‘ N/2 catechol 

i*m 

1*119 

N/8 

1 061 1 

1 N/nrewr^ol ... 

1 *119 

1*118 

N/16 „ 

1 *012 ; 

! K/2 qninol 

1*120 

1*117 

N/42 „ 

1*001 

: K/2 pyrogallol ... 

1 *X29 1 

1*180 

water 

1 *000 


* Since the eamptes of seed# were diferent and the initial inoiatare-ocmtent not the 
same, these constants are not comparable with one another. 

you liXXXIX,— B, M 
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(c) Fajiionr Prcmm \ — In view uf the predominance which has been given 
to vapour pressure in various theories of the mechanism of osmosis, it 
seemed of interest to obtain data with respect to the vapour pressures of 
aciueous plienolic solutions. Owing to the experimental difficulties, and the 
somewhat complicated upparatus required, it was not possible to measure 
th(^ae in the presents research. The nearest results available are those given 
by Sohreinemakers/'^ which refer to aqueous solutions of phenol at 56*3® C. 
Iliis temiKjraturc is conaitlerably liigher than those worked with in the cam; 
oi barley, and on this account the results are not absolutely comjuirable. 
The;surface tensions of the solutions are given side by side, for purposes of 
comparison.t 

Table XI. — Vapour Pressures and Surface Tensions of Solutions of Phenol 

at 56*3® C. 


Percentage of 

Total Tftpour 

Partial vapour 

Hurfoei* 

phenol. 

preneure. 

jjreseure of water. 

tension. 


mm. 

mm. 


0 ‘0 

12S 

126 ! 

66*7 

1 2*0 

126 

125 

52 *5 

j G -58 

127 

126 *6 ! 

42*0 

1 7-42 

126 5 

125 j 

80 *4 


Since the law that tim absorption constant is inversely prc»portional to the 
surface tension seems to hold for all temperatures, J it would follow that, 
oven at 56*3® C., the absorption constant for phenol would be large relative 
to water, since the surface tensions are still widely different at that tem- 
perature (see above Table). On the other hand, both the tot^l and partial 
vapour pressures of the phenol solutions of all concentrations differ very 
slightly from the vapour pressure oif jmre water, and it will be seen that, 
although the total vapour pressures of the phenol solutions are very slightly 
gi'eater than the vapour pressure of pure water, they are by no means great 

enough to account for the large differences in the rates of absorption. 

» 

ConclmionH. 

It ie apparent from what has preceded that the variationa in the rate at 
which phenolic solutions diffuse across the differentially permeable membrane 
of barley are primarily associated with differences in the surface tensions of 
the solutions. In the case of the phenolic solutions studied, the surface 
tension is the only physical property whose rariation is great enough to 

* Scbreineniakers, * Roy. Acad. Amsterdam Proc.,’ toI. 3, pp. 1 aud 701. 

t The surface tensions are taken from E. P. Worle/s paper (ho. cit ). 

I See p. 182. 
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aoconnt for the relative differences in the absorption constants. At any 
given temperature the magnitudes of the other physical properties of the 
aqueous phenolic solutions are practically the same. This does not mean 
that these factors have no influence at all on the rate of absorption. 
Indeed, they must exert a more or less pronounced influence on the rate of 
diffusion of a solution across a semipermeable membrane. Bartrell, for 
instance, has shown* that solutions diffusing through copper ferrocyanide 
and other membranes obey Poiseuille’s law, according to which the rate of 
diffusion of a solution across a membrane would be inversely proportional to 
its viscosity. It has also been shown in the case of barley that if a series of 
temperatures are chosen, the rate of diffusion of moisture into tlie seeds is 
proportional to the corresponding vaj)our pressures. 

The only legitimate conclusion to draw from the preceding work is that 
when the osmotic pressures, vapour pressures, and viscosities of a aeries of 
solutions of permeable solutes are equal, their rates of diffusion across the 
barley membrane are inversely proportional to their surface tensions. 

A close relationship between the rate of diffusion of solutions of 25erineable 
solutes and their surface tensioua might be anticipated. When a solution 
has a lower surface tension than the ])uro solvent, it has also a lower intrinsic 
pressure. In terms of the I.aplace theory of caj^illarity this implies that, by 
some means or another, tlie solute molecules have diminislied the attractive 
power of the solvent molecules for one another. The solvent molecules will 
therefore tend to diffuses over tlie surface of the barley membrane all the more 
i^dily, and from thence on to the surfaces of the solid particles of absorbent 
material within the seeds,! 

These considerations must be confined, however>lT;o solutions of solutes 
which are permeable to the membrane, and not extended to osmotic phenomena 
as a whole, as I. Traube has attempted to do4 Driving forces due to 
differences in osmotic pressure on the two opposite sides of the membrane 
must be eliminated. This is not the case when the membrane is impermeable 
to the solute and pure water alone enters the seed. 

♦ Biurteli, ‘ J. Fhya Chem./ vol. 16, p. B59 (1911). 

+ The relationship between the intrinsic pressure, <«• “ attraction pressui'e,” and other 
pbysioai properties such as surface tension, lowering of vapour pressme, compressibility 
of solution, etc., has been worked out in detail by L Traubo (* J. Fhys, Chem.,' vol. 14, 
p. 46$ (1»10X and many other papers). In particular low surface tension, and therefore 
low ini^nsio ptmur^ k accompanied by abnormaffy high vapour pressure. For instance, 
it has been shown in Table XI on p. 134 of the present paper that the partial vapour 
pressure of Watex* in phenol solutions is equal to that of pure water. The fact that it is 
teiOi however^ shows incidentaliy that the moisture does not, pass across the 

|04in]^ane as vapour. 

; I 1 Traube, tnt 


K 
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Introduction, 

In Parts I and II of these researches* we have been led to the conclusion 
that the resting condition of the moist seed, so often occurring iu nature, is 
primarily a phase of autonarcosis under the action of the carbon dioxide 
produced by the seed itself. It has been shown that retardation and 
suspension of normal activity in plant protoplasm is produced by carbon 
dioxide in conditions otherwise entirely favourable to growth and during a 
stage normally characterised by vigorous growth. Attention has already- 
been called to the striking analogy existing between the dormancy of the 
non-growing moist seed under the influence of carbon dioxide, whether 
maturing on the parent plant or showing delayed germination in the soil, 
and the dormancy of the unfertilised ovum. In both coses apparently 
simple causes are found sufficient to produce a change in the cell conditions 
owing to which the cell or tissue passes from dormancy into active growth 
by cell diviaiom In neither case are the factors conditioning dormancy on 
the one hand and growth by cell division, on the other as yet clearly 
established* A knowledge of these factors, however, must be cf great 

* The Controlling Influence of Carbon Dioxide in the Maturation, Dormancy and 
Germination of Seeds.— Parte I and 11/* * Roy* Soc* Proa/ B, voL 87, pp. 406 and 609 ^ 
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importance both in physiology and medicine. In studying the phenomenon 
of carbon dioxide inhibition, as exhibited by dormant seeds, we seem to be 
in the presence of that fundamental question in physiology, the question of 
the cause of growth. 

Our problem, then, in these researches is clearly to determine what 
physiological changes accompany the inhibition of growth under the influence 
of carbon dioxide. Two hypotheses may he put forward. The inhibitory 
action of carbon dioxide may be the indirect result of a carbon dioxide effect 
upon the physical state of the protoplasm, for example, a change in its 
colloidal structure, its water-holding capacity, its permeability. On the 
other liand it may be of the nature of a direct chemical action producing 
a change in some phase of metabolism. Work to determine how iar effects 
of the first class actually exist is still in progress. In the present paper one 
striking efffect of the second class will be dealt with, namely, the retarding 
effect of carbon dioxide xipon respiration. That oxidation and respiration 
are necessary for growth by coll division in plants is known. With regard 
to the animal ovum Loeb finds that oxidations are a controlling factor in 
the stimxilus to growth, whether by natural or artificial fertilisation. The 
breaking up of the dormant condition of the egg and the beginning of coll 
division is accompanied by an esBential increase in respiration. Should this 
increase be prevented either by a small dose of potassium cyanide or by the 
absence of oxygen, fertilisation, whether artificial or natural, has no effect, 
and growth does not ensue. 

It is a simple assumption at the outset that the presence of carbon dioxide 
may interfere with the forward movement of the respiratory process 
producing CO$, . From much recent work it is clear, however, tliat respiration 
is by no means a simple process, but that it includes a complicated chain of 
reactions. A short reference therefore of some results already obtained in 
work upfen plant respiration and of the conclusions based upon them will 
be useful before proceeding to consider the results described in the following 
pages. 


Section I . — The OoTn^lexity of the Res/pimtoi^y ProcmtB in Plants, 

The discovery, first made by Kollo in 1708 but not widely accepted for 
many years, that plant tissues will produce COg in the absence of oxygen as a 
vital process; opened up a promising line of enquiry under the influence of a 
leading idea, namely, that this anaerobic CO$ production was intimately 
aoisooiated with processes of normal respiration. Pfeffer believed tl^at this 
Ottoarobio 00» production, which he termed intramolecular respiration, was a 
normal process in plant respiration, being genetically connected with sequent 

n2 
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oxidations by the oxygen of the atmosphere nnder ordinary conditions. 
Intramolecular respiration was thought to be essentially the same as alcoholic 
fermentation. There appeared, however, objections to Pfeffer's theory, 
. notably that the amoxint of CO:# produced in anaerobic respiration was found 
not to bear a definite relation to the amount of CO 2 produced in normal 
respiration, that, is to say a relation of one to three, as should be expected 
from Pfeffer’s view. Further, plant tissues did nob appear to have the power 
of oxidising alcohol. 

In 1903 this line of speculation received a renewed stimulus. Stoklasa and 
Czerny reported the extraction of an enzyme from beetroots, potatoes, peas 
and other plant tissues, and also from animal tissues such as the liver, heart, 
lungs and kidney, which they termed zymase and which appeared quite 
similar to Buchner’s enzyme, extracted from yeast a few years previously. 
Following these discoveries, attention was again turned to the study of intra- 
molecular respiration, but in the result the proportion of carbon dioxide to 
alcohol formed in anaerobic conditions could not be found to fulfil the 
requirements of the theory which compared the processes of anaerobic carbon 
dioxide production strictly to those of fermentation in the presence of zymase. 
The amount of COa produced generally exceeded the amount theoretically 
required in relation to the alcohol formed. It was concluded tliat the COa 
evolved in anaerobic respiration arose in varying degrees from other sources 
as well as from the action of zymase. 

At the present day, with the researches of Blackman, Palladin, Deleano, 
and others, wo have advanced to a more critical view of the various processes 
underlying plant respiration. It has been recognised tliat under the general 
heading of respiration we are dealing with the combined result of various 
distinct processes, A leading distinction has been pointed out by Blackman 
between that respiration on the one hand which involves the breakdown of 
sugar, fat, or organic acid, wliich he has termed floating respiration, aiid on the 
other hand the essential respiration of protoplasm. The present position of 
research with regard to the mechanism of plant respiration appears, to be that 
we find ourselves faced with a complexity in time, onsthe one hand, in which 
a chain of sequent reactions is involved and on the other hand with a 
complexity in space in which various types of material are being simultane- 
ously broken down along different paths. The present researches confirm 
this conception. 


Section lL-^M 0 lhod 8 0 / JS^^periment 

In these experiments, which have been directed to determine the influence 
of carbon dioxide upon respiration, the general method adopted was as follows. 
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Experiments were conducted in parallel scries, each parallel series consisting 
of a number of experiments set up at the same time with vailing percentages 
of CO 2 present and a control. The respiring material was enclosed in pressure 
flasks of about 1000 c.c. capacity closed by rubber corks or by specially con- 
structed ground glass stoppers and a mercury seal. The desired atmospheres 
were made up, after evacuating the flasks with material in place, from 
cylinders of compressed gas, measured in by means of a manometer. Nitrogen 
was used aa the residual gas in order to conduct all the oxi>eriment8 at 
atmospheric pressure. In the case of seeds a little wet sterilised sand was 
put at the bottom of tlie flasks, the amount of sand and water being carefully 
equalised for experiments of the same series, and the dry seeds were set on 
this. Before the first gas estimations were made a short interval of time was 
allowed for a physical equilibrium to be I’eached between the water in the 
flasks and the partial pressures of COa introduced. In the case of leaves a 
longer period was allowed before the first analysis or pressure reading. 

A difliculty encountered in the experiments was to obtain accurate 
meoBxirements of small increases of COjj relatively to large partial pressures 
of the same gas initially present. Two different methods were employed in 
estimating the’ 00a produced. It was calculated from analyses of small 
samples withdrawn at intervals, or, in the case of the anaerobic experiments, 
it was calculated from the increased pressures created in the flask. Mano- 
meters are necessary in either case, since to obtain coqiparable results from 
analyses the pressures of the gas mixtures must also be known. Open mercury 
gauges were used and corrections made for the barometer variation. The 
highest pressure changes recorded were not more than of an atmosphere. 
76 mm. 

The gas analyses were made with Haldane's apparatus, 10 c.o, samples 
being withdrawn, that is from 1 to 2 per cent, of the total gas pi^esent. The 
withdrawal of these samples, though it does not alter the proportions of the 
various gases present, decreases their active mass or pressure. With regard 
to carbon dioxide this decrease is always more than compensated by the COj> 
evolved in respiration. Only where large percentages of OOj* are present does 
the amount lost in any analysis come near to equalising the amount produced 
by seeds or leaves in the interval since the previous analysis. Generally 
speaking, then, the pressures of CO*, the ejEFect of which upon respiration we 
wish to find, rise continually while an experiment lasts. Tliis rise is deter- 
mined by the same readings which give us the amount of COj produced in 
respiration, so that the data obtained are sufficient for us to calculate figures 
^ effect of any constant pressure of carbon dioxide. 

It is, of course, the value of the active mass or absolute pressure of carbon 
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dioxide present which must l)e considered as the effective value in producing 
the observed retartlation of respiration in any case. In our exi^eriments, 
however, in view of the fact that the changes in total pressure are relatively 
small, we have taken the percentage figure for carbon dioxide as expressing 
its eflectivo value. A correction for this error would slightly steepen our 
curves. 

It must be further pointed out that it is the tissue-pressure of COj* 
which is ultimately effective. The tissue-pressure will be liigher than 
the external pressure of CO^j, according to the rate of COa production in the 
tissues. The data obtained are sufficient to correct for tliis. As it seemed 
doubtful whether sufficient accuracy in observation had been obtained to 
make this correction worth while, it has not been made. The result of such 
a correction would be again to slightly steepen our curves. 

The results are given throughout in cubic centimetres of gas at 0*^ C. and 
760 mm. pressure of mercury. 

Section III. — Th^ Injimncp- of Owrhon Dioxith upon Anmrohio IleBpiration 

in Seedn, 

In the following experiments living seeds in, genninating* conditions and 
also maturing seeds were used as material, the effect upon anaerobic respiration 
(tliat is to say, COa production in tissues in the absence of oxygen) of increased 
concentrations of COa in an atmosphere was determined. 

Table I. — Showing the Ketarding Influence of Increased Ooucentxatious of 
Carbon Dioxide upon the Bate of Anaerobic Respiration in Peas 
(without Testae), otherwise in Germinating Conditions save for the 
Absence of Oxygen. 


Initial 00.. in 
atmosphere 
of N,and COj 

Total analirobio CO 2 production. 

Final 

OOi 

in atmo- 
spheres. 



After 22 hours. 

After 60 hours. 

After 72 hours. 

After 148 hours. 

per cent. 

c,c. 

c,c. 

c.o. 

c.e. 

per cent. 

0 

JO 

83 

68 

171. 

.14 

28 

9 

27 

41 

1X1 

, 36 

48 

8 

8 

13 

45 

60 


Conducted in dim diffuse light, ISarly Sanrise peas, without teatae, eet dry on wet Mind, 
46 o.c. fland, 21 c.o. tap water, 10 peas in each experiment, 

CDs production estimated from analysis. 

Tem{>eratare, 20 ’6® C. thermostat. 

In the foregoing Table (I) of results it will be at once seen that intn’esaecl 
oonoentrations of COg have a narked effect in decreasing the anabr<^io 
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production of CO3 by peas otherwise in germinating conditions. The results 
of two farther similar series of parallel experiments are given in the 
following Tables II and III, In one of these series green maturing peas just 

Table II. — Showing the Eetarding Influence of Increased Concentrations of 
Carbon Dioxide iipon the Eate of Anaerobic Eespiration in Peas (with 
Testas), otherwise in Germinating Conditions save for the Absence of 
Oxygen. 


Initial CO,^ in 

Total anaerobic CO 3 produotion calculated frotn increased 

pressures. 

atnuispliorcK of N,. 
and COa- 

After 

After 

After 

After 

.After 

After 

17 Itours. 

23 hours. 

41 hours. 

50 hours. 

65 hours. 

89 hours. 

per cent. 1 

c.c. 

<J,C. 

o.e. 

e.c. 

c.e. 

1 (Vc. 

0 ; 

10-2 

11 ) -H 

«i *3 

68 *8 

87 *8 

! 108 

10 

7 5 

11 5 

37 *5 

61 *6 

76 

02 

20 

! ® 

12 i 

85-1 

i 42*5 

56 -5 

; 72 

40 

j 6 *2 

B ! 

1 ^-7 

' 40 

58 *4 

. 63*6 

«0 

1 3 7 

6*8 

1 30*8 

1 33 

43 *5 

1 49 *6 

80 

, 2-6 

3 7 

t 30 7 

j 

1 31 *6 

i 

42 2 

i 58*1 


Conducted in dim diffufic liirht. In eucli oxporiiiient 25 Earley Hunriso poa», 
weight S grm., sot dry in 12 c.c. diatilled water, being just sudicieiit to hUow them to fully swelK 
Peas and flasks sterilised with bromine. 

CO;' jiroduol.ion estimated from inrroftsod pros«ure by manometer. 

Tlim* liours alloweii before first reading. 

Temperature, 20 ^ 0. OjernutstJtfc. 

Table III. — Showing the Eetarding Influence of Increascti Ojneentrationa 
id Carbon iJioxide upon tiie rate of Anaerobic Eespiration in Greeu 
I’oas (i.e,, iNuis taken before drying from Living I*ods). 


Total anaerobic CO.j produotion. 


Imbial CO^ in 
atmoephores 

After 27 hours, j 

1 

After 66 hours. 

Final CO-^ in 
atmospheres after 

of N and CO-^. 

t 

1 

From prestiuroft. * 

From 'analyses. 

From pressures. 1 

66 hours. 

per cent. 

c.c. 

1 ! 

C.O. j 

] 

c.c. 

per cent. 

J 

66 

103 ] 

99 

9*6 

10 76 

48 

1 107 i 

1 101 

18*06 

26*6 

46 : 

88 

85 

32 *46 

70*6 

36 ' 

1 

63 

88 *9 

i 


Conducted in dim disuse light. In raoh experiment^ 26 fully swelled green peas removed 
from teeta 24 hour* before experiment, and 2 c,e. tap water. 

OO 9 production calculated (1) from analyse*, (2) from inoreafted pressures in flasks. A toi^ 
fair agreement will be observed in the figures in the Table obtained by the two method* of 
Ofttimating 00^ produced. * 

TexOporature 26 '6 0., by thermostat. 
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taken from the parent plant were used as material, in the other dried peas, 
set in germinating conditions save for the absence of oxygen. In both these 
cases it is seen that the anaerobic COj? production has been reduced in relation 
to the amount of carbon dioxide present in the atmospheres. Quite similar 
results were also obtained with white mustard seeds. 

In the foregoing experiments, the first fact which stands clearly out is 
that the anaerobic output of OOg varies in some inverse relation to the 
amount of COa present in an atmosphere. It would clearly be possible to 
attribute these graded productions of COs to different degrees of dis- 
organisation of the COa producing mechanism. If any stich permanent 
disorganisation is produced its effect should become visible in lowered 
respiration when the seeds are removed from the excess of CO3 hack to pure 
nitrogen. This question was tested experimentally. Kstimationa of COa 
production were continued after the material had been returned to nitrogen 
or air free from COg. It was found as the result that the COa production, in 
any ]>arallel series of exj^eriment^ returned to an equality in all cases with 
that of the control in which no COg had been present from the beginning 
(Tables IV and Vj. 


Table IV. — Showing that Normal Eespiratory Activity is Kesumed after 
Eeinoval of Retarding Concentrations of Carbon Dioxide. 






Anaerobic COj production. 












After removal 

Initial 


In the presence of CO2 concentrations. 


of COj con* 

OO3 in 









oentrabions. 

OO3, 


Xstimated from increased pressure after 


Checked 

by 

Estimated by 









analyses 

analyses after 


i 







after 

furtlier 47 hrs. 


lOhrs. i 

24 lire. 

31 hrs, 



44 hrs. 

61 hrs. 

67 hr*. 

■ 

90 hrs. 

90 hrs. 


percent. 

0,0. 

c.c. 

o.c. 

0.0, 

cc. 

C.O. 

O.C. 

c.o. 

c.c. 

0 

27 

88 

89 

47 

60 

m 

88 

89 

41 

10 

21 

26 

30 

37 

48 

62 

69 

74 

44 

20 

19 

21 

26 

32 

42 

46 

00 

62 

*48 

40 

U 

16 

20 

24 

88 

86 

48 

46 

4B 

80 


10 

18 


24 

26 

39 

34 

60 


OmdncMi in dim diffuse light. In emch sxpenment 26 Sunrise pens, dry ii^iglit 8 grm. 
set dry in 12 c.o. boiled distUled H3O, being Just suHeient to allow them to fully swell. Bene 
end flnelni sterilised with bromine. Two hours nllowed before first rending. Xempemture fiCf 
first fiO hours, nftei* that Inbomtorj temperature 16-18^ 0. 
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Table V, — Showing that Normal Eespiratory Activity is Beaumed after 
Removal of Retarding Concentrations of Carbon Dioxide, 


CO2 production. 


luituil OO2 
in N2. 


(Anaerobically) in 
atmoHphore# of Nj con- 
taining Yarioua partial 
preseurfM of CO3, 


(Anatirobically) 
in nitrogen, 
rt'pUoing former 
atmosphere® in 
each experiment. 



21 hr». 

36 hr». 

45 hra. 

21 hn. 

per cant. 

c.c. 

0.0, 

c.o. 

O.C. 

0 

33 

49 

; t!8 

20 

10 

29 

80 

: 51 

01 

20 

22 

3a 

1 46 

27 

50 

' 18 1 

29 

1 

! 38 

1 1 

24 

_ 


(Aerobically) 1 
in air replacing ' 
former atmo- j 
spheres in etich , 
experiment. 1 


Heeds used 
germinating 
final ly in air. 


^ I Glermination, 

I p*»r cent. 


o.c, 

97 

10:1 

99 

00 


92 

m 

7fi 

02 


Conducted in dim diffuse light. In each experinum^, 35 peas with testes, 8 grin, dry weight, 
set dry with 12 c.e. distilled water. 

Anaerobic OO3 )>roduotion estimated from pressure increases, aerobic from analyses. - 
Temperature of experiments 20” C. thermostat. 

Peas sterilised in 1/500 bromine for half an hour. Flasks were also sterilised with bromine 
solution. 


These experiments make it clear that the results so far obtained cannot be 
regarded as due to a permanent injury produced by the increased concen- 
trations of carbon dioxide used. Thus it is seen in Table IV that, while the 
amounts of carbon dio.xide produced by the respiring seeds under the 
influence of rising percentages of CO, form a falling series in some inverse 
relation to these rising concentrations, yet when subsequently the increased 
percentages of 00, are removed and the conditions in all the experiments 
equalised, the amount of CO, respired by the seeds in each then returns to 
an equality, as the figures iii the sixth column of the Table will show. The 
conclusion is reached, therefore, that the effect of hicreased concentrations of 
CO, in the atmosphere is to reduce the GO, production in ahrobic conditions 
without destroying the potentiality of the process returning to the normal 
on the removal of the retarding CO, pressures. 

This conclusion being established in its general aspect, it is now of interest 
to examine our results more in detail and quantitatively. In fig. 1 the 
results of the series of experiments given in Table IV are shown 
graphically, so as to bring out the depressant action of CO*. The curves 1-4 
represent total CO, evolved in cubic centimetres after ,19, 31, 51, 90 hours 
respeetively as influenced by the concentration of CO, present. Each 
yertioai series of points comes from one experiment. In plotting these. 
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the mean concentration of COa between the initial and final conoenfcrationa 
for any period between two analyses is taken as the eftbctive pressure 
influencing CO^ production during that period. This figure enables one to* 
read values for CO3 production corresponding to any concentrations of COa. 



% of COc in Nf At one dbmos. pressure 

f'lQ. 1 . ’-7’he retarding effect of ciirboii dioxide tipow auabrobic iX\ production, and^the^ 
I'ocovcry after the removal of CO 3 concentrations. (See Table IV.) 

1, 2, 3, 4 — Total COg production while under influence of CO 2 concentiutiona-after 
31, 51, 90 houi>< i^eepectively. 

5 — Total production during 47 houi’s after I’cmoval of COg coiuJcntrationH, 

A, B, 0, D, E — Scu ics of readingw from five parallel oxperinionte. 

It is important to know how fur tlio action of OOj upon anaerobic 
CO3 production in these experiments is a constant retarding effect, and not 
merely oonfined to the first few Jiours. In fig. 2 the same results (Table IV), 
are given in different form, the total UOj evolved being plotted against tim «> 
for two concentrations of COa, 0 and 20 per cent, (the values for these 
constant concentrations being taken from fig. 1). From these curves the 
curves for rate of COa production plotted against time are deduced, and show 
at onoe that the depressant action of OOa is a continuous effect. In this case- 
the averse depressant effect of OO 3 during the whole 90 hours of experi- 
ments is 0-6, taking the control as 1 . Both the first and the second 45 honra- 
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of this period, if taken sepamtely, also give 0*6 in either case as the average 
value for the depressant action of CO 3 . Figs. 1 and 2 also show the return 
to equal rates of COa evolution in the experimeuts of tliis series after the 
removal of the various depressant concentrations of COs>. 



Fia. % — ^The retarding effect of carbon dioxide up<m atuUSrobic 00^ production and the 
recovery after the removal of conoentvatione. (See Table IV and fig* 1») 

Curves A and B — Total OOg produced in the preaenco of 0 per cent. OO3 and 20 per 
cent. CO^ respectively. 

Ourvee C and 1> — Bate of CO^ production in the preaenoe of 0 per cent. OOj and 20 per 
cent. 00< respectively [cubic centimetres per 5 hours magnified 20 times]. The fluctua- 
tions are due to laboratory tefmi)erature changes. 

The effect of CO* appearmg thus to he constant, we must be able to express 
in a genenral fotinpla the retarding effect of different concentrations of CO*. 
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Table VI. 



CO^. required to reduce anolSrobio respiration from 1 in pure 
nitrogen to 


0-8. 

0-6. 

0'6. 

0’4* 

0*86. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

l>er cent. 

90 hours ourve 

7 

23 

38 

72 

100 

61 „ 

7 

23 

36 

62 

86 

81 „ 

8 

23 

38 

66 

74 

19 

8 

24 

85 

sc 

74 

j 

Average 

76 

28*8 j 

86 *76 

1 60 -75 

1 

88 2 


Table VI, derived from the results plotted in fig. 1, gives the fractional 
depression of COa production (taking that in absence of COj = unity) for 
different concentrations of COj. This Table shows the results for all the four 
time curves in fig. 1 to be fairly concordant These avert^ values, supported 
by average values similarly obtained from other sots of experiments, are 
plotted in fig. 3, which thus represents for our experiments the geileral 
expression for the depressant action of COg upon anaerobic CO» production. 



Fis. 3.— Qeneral expreasion for deprswant action of carbon dioxide upon anatrobio 

COg production. 
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In a consideration of this curve (fig. 3) the fact stands out that the regular 
retardation of CO3 production does not appear to bo towards zero. The 
simplest interpretation of this, perhaps, is to assume two processes concerned, 
one of which is regularly retarded to inhibition, the other being differently or 
not at all affected. This assumption, is in line with our present knowledge 
with regard to ** floating and ” protoplasmic ” respiration. It is possible 
that only floating respiration as oj>po8ed to protoplasmic respiration is 
suppressed by carbon dioxide. The results of experiments described in a 
following secticm lend support to this view. Tt is clear in this t^ase that 
until the magnitude of the protoplasmic respiration is known we cannot 
determine the base line, and therefore the exact form of the curve 
expressing the depression of floating respiration considei^d alone. The 
statement may be made at present as a useful formula that up to ahout 50 }:)eT 
vent COa the deprcudon of CO3 production u TOiUjlihj pmporiionul to the ^qymre 
root of the CO 2 conveniraiion. 


Section IV. — The Influence of Carhim Dioxide upon Normal Resspiration in the 

Fremicc of Oxygen (in Seeds). 

Experiments are next described which were directed to determine whether 
a similar depression is produced in the case of aerobic respiration under the 
influence of increased concentrations of carbon dioxide. 

The method adopted in the followingexperiments was the same as that already 
described, save that 20 per cent, of oxygen was always present. The amount of 
respiration was measuied both by oxygen intake and COa output estimated 
from analyses, giving the respiratory quotient: The percentage of oxygen in 
the atmosphere, it will be seen, must decrease throughout the experiments. 
This has not appeared, however, to distort the results obtained. As has been 
shown by Stich* and others, tlje percentage of oxygen must be greatly 
decreased before the rate of respiration is affected. The experiments were 
terminated before the percentage of oxygen had fallen to such a degree as to \ 
limit respiration in this yfny. 

The following Tables give the results t — 


* Oj was deereased to 3 per cent, before any effect was observed with seedlings. 
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Table VII. — Showing the Eetardiiig Influence of Increased Concentrations of 
Carbon Dioxide upon the Rate of Normal Respiration in Germinating 
White Mustard Seeds, measured by CO3 Production and Oxygen Con* 
sumption.^ 



Conoentratioiis of carbon dioxide mltiaUy present in 
atmospheres. 

0 § 

10 per 
cent. 

20 per 
cent. 

30 per 
cent. 

40 per 
cent. 

80 pep 
cent. 

After U hrs. -S’"” 

68 { 

48 

38 

33 

26 

i? 1 

C.C. O3 loss 

71 ; 

57 

49 

45 

38 

32 

Kespiratory quotient 

0-82 ; 

0*84 

0-77 

0 73 

0-69 

0*68 

After ! 

172 

168 i 

96 

76 

*61 

41 

O.c* O3 loss j 

m 1 

186 1 

122 

ItH 

97 

90 

Respiratory quotient { 

0-87 . 

0-86 1 

0 75 

0 72 

0'6a 

0'46 


ConUuotad in dim diiTuae light. 20 per oxygen present initialJy in each experiment. 
16 gm. of seed set dry on 50 c.c. damp sand and 10 c.o. tap water in each experiment. Reeulte 
obtained from analyses. 

Temperature of experimcntB 26 *6® 0., by thermostat. 


Table VIII. — Showing the Retarding Influence of Increased Concentrations 
of Carbon Dioxide upon the Rate of Normal Respiration in Green Peas, 
Measured by CO3 Production and Oxygen Consumption. 



Concentrations of carbon dioxide initially present 
in atmospheres. 


0 per cent. 

10 per (sent. 

26 per cent. 

After 24 hour. t^-9.9xtS^ • 

CC. O3 loss 

2»-1-06 

60 

fi.o« 

2 ? » 0-88 

46 

After 48 hour. 

00. Oj loss 

- - 1 07 

92 

— > 0*88 1 

86 

0 

1 

•TICS 


Oonduoted in dim diltuae light. In each experiment, 16 fully swelled green peae, weight 
7 *6 grm., remored from tostai immediately before. Eeeolte obtained from analyees. 


Temperature of experiment 26 ’6° 0., by thermoatat. 

The above experiments show that the rate of normal respiration in the 
presence of excess of oxygen is retarded by the presence of carbon dioxide* 
This is a remarkable result. The values obtained in the experiments of 
Table VII when plotted give curves similar to those obtained in anaerobic 

^ The seeds uSed in this and other similar experimeuts with oxygen prevent obeyed 
the laws of carbon dioxide inhibition already demonstrated in Farts I and ll of time 
researches. 
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'Conditions. The depressant action of COa iip to 60 per cent, varies roughly 
vrith the square root of the concentration. Sufficient work along this line 
has not yet been don© to allow us to draw any definite quantitative con- 
^jluaions. The general result, however, seems of importance, since in much 
•experimental work upon respiration there must have been present sufficient 
OOs in the respiring tissues to depress the function appreciably and give 
misleading evaluations of the respiration. They have further a significant 
hearing upon the hypothesis of Crocker and others already referred to, which 
imputes dormancy when it occurs in certain moist seeds to lack of oxygen, 
■on the grounds that their respiration is found to l:>e reduced by the presence 
of the testa, the remQval of which causes a rise it\ the rate of respiration and 
immediate germination. Tor, as has been shown, the COa content of such 
seeds — -in which, even in the absence of oxygen, CO;* production would 
proceed anatirohically — will be raised by the presence of the testa limiting 
gaseous diffusion, and for this reason alone, even in excess of oxygen, the 
respiration would be reduced, as was found in the experiments of these 
workers. 

Section V. — The Inflnmice of Cavlnm Dioxide upo7i Eenpimtion {Aerobic and 
Anaerobic) in Leaves. Floating and Starvation Res'piration. 

It has been pointed out that while carbon dioxide regularly retards respira- 
tion it does not, even in the highest concentration used, completely inhibit it. 
An interpretation of this result has been suggested above on the basis of 
Blackman*s. distinction between ‘"protoplasmic” and "" floating” respiration. 

Blackman has shown that in the general respiration of a plant tissue we 
have at least two quite distinct types of respiration proceeding simul- 
taneously : in the first place, a floating respiration, involving essentially an 
oxidation of carbohydrate or fat to carbon dioxide and water ; secondly, a 
permanent substratum of "" protoplasmic ” respiration which is the necessary 
minimum of life. This is revealed, acting alone, in conditions of starvation. 

Seeds cannot be reduced to a condition of starvation. Leaves have been 
used, therefore, in order to find if any difference exists between the action of 
COa upon floating and carbohydrate respiration respectively. Most leaves 
can be quickly reduced to a starvation condition in the absence of light, and 
then show the typical protoplasmic respiration of Blackman. 

The same general method was used here as already described, except that 
seeds were now replaced by cut leaves in the flasks. Several difficulties 
were encountered, the disturbance of cutting the leaf, the rapidity of starch 
disappearance, which renders it difficult to maintain leaves fully fed for the 
desired period of time, the variable nature of the material with regard to 
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age, water-content, stomatal aj)erture, and the consequent uncertainty in 
obtaining parallel lots such as are required for this method. Owing to these 
difficulties the results obtained were not so regular as in the case of seeda^ 
It appeared, however, that when “ starch leaves were used a retardation 
under the influence of COa occurred for a short j)eriod, but passed away as 
time went on. TliC leaves were, of course, kept in the dark during these 
experiments. The passing of the CJOa retardation would correspond with the 
onset of starvation. When starved leaves were used, on the other hand, the 
same retardation was not observed. Both anaerobic and normal respiration 
were tested. In order to obtain the effect of COa concentrations upon 
floating respiration alone equal lots of starved and starch leaves were set up 
under equal conditions for the desired concentration of TjOs. The difference 
between the respiration of the “ starch ” leaves and the starved leaves was 
taken as the value of the floating ” respiration. This subtraction method 
of determining the floating respiration is used tentatively. It gives, however, 
a definite result with regard to the effect of CO 3 upon floating respiration in 
agreement with our hypothesis. The fact must be borne in mind that this 
subtraction method depends on the assumption that the nature and amount 
of the protoplasmic respiration are the same in conditions of starvation and in 
conditions of full supply. Further results are awaited here. 

Table IX. — Showing the lietarding Effect of Carbon Dioxide upon the 
Anaiirobic CO 2 Production of Starch’' Leaves (Cherry Laurel), disap- 
pearing as starvation sets in and completely absent on the fifth day. 


! Initial OOj in 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

Anaerobic COj production in i»uoce«»ive periods. 

l#t dn;y 
(is houin). 

2nd-4fch 

(18th-80th hour). 

6th day 

(Seth-lOeth hour). 

i per cent. j 

c.e. 

O.C. 

o.c. 

: 0 

i 25 

98 

12 

; 10 ! 

i 17 

65 

11 

i ^ ; 

12 

85 

16 

60 

' ,14 

79 

— 


Condnotod in dark room. Whole leave#, 17 gmu, 4 houre after cutting in each experiment.. 
Out at 8 p.m. Temperature of dark room 16 *8-12 *5’’ C. 00 j production eatimated from. . 

increaeed prewuree. 
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Table X. — ^Efi'ect of Carbon Dioxide upon Floating Itespiration (Anaerobic) 
obtained by Subtraction Method. 


Concentrations of COg 
in N 3 . 

1 Anofirobic OOj produced (c.o. per 10 gmi. per 10 hours), 

By fltarch leare». 

By starved leaves. 

By floating respiration 
(by subtraction). 

per cent. 1 




0 ' 

20 

7*8 

12 '2 

35 j 

8 ‘8 

8-4 1 

0-4 

85 ! 

7‘1 

1 

1 -2 


(y‘onduct-«(i in dark. ,15 grm. of whole Cherry Laurel leavcB in each experiment. Btarcli 
leareft kept after cutting five days under artificial illumination, petiole# in H^O. Starred leaves 
kept after cutting five days in dark, petioles in H 3 O. 

Temperature 25" C. Time 46 hours (second and third day after setting). 


Table XI. — Effect of Carbon Dioxide upon Floating Eespiration (Aerf»bie) 
obtained by Subtraction Method. 


Concentration of CO 3 

CO 3 produced in 

normal respiration (c.c. 00 ^ per 10 grm. 
per 10 hours). 

present. 

By starch leaves. 

By starved leaves. 

By doating respiration 
(by subtraction). 

per cent. ^ 

1 





10 

18 •» 

6*7 

u •» 

26 

16 -7 

7*9 

1 7*8 

40 

16 -4 ! 

10*4 

6*0 

60 

16 -8 i 

12*4 

3 *4 


Conducted in tlie durk. Ten whole Lilac leaTee, 8 gmi., in each cxperiniont. Starch leavee, 
newly out after 12 houre' sunshine, showed abundant starch. Starved leaves, newly out from 
shoots kept previously six days in dark, showed ooroplete absence of starch. 

Temperature of expeiiments 20® C. Time 76 hours. Bstiniatiou by analysis. 

These results indicate that floating respiration may be retarded to practical 
inhibition under the action of carbon dioxide. This is the case, moreover, 
both in the presence and in the absence of oxygen. Upon protoplasmic 
respiration, on the other hand, the action of carbon dioxide is shown to be of 
a different nature. The tentative conclusions reached can, therefore, be 
stated 08 follows ; — (1) That the distinction dra^n by Blackman between 
'floating respiration atid protoplasmic respiration is oonflrmed. (2) That the 
retarding and inhibiting action of oarboiv dioxide upon the general respiration 
of plant tissues (most marked in the case of seeds and seedlings so far as 
thm experiments have as yet gone) is an effect, in the main, only upon the 
floating respiratiofl and is in the nature of a direot action inhibiting it. 
f OL ixxxix.--n, , 0 
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Section VI . — Furtfwr Lighi upon the Chemieol Mechanism of Itetpiration in 

Plants. 

The results of these researches bear directly upon the problem of tlje 
nature of the respiratory processes-iu plants ; and esi^ecially upon the que.stion 
as to whether the processes involved in the anaerobic CO* production which 
is induced in plants in the absence of oxygen, are not also normally the first 
processes in ordinary aerobic respiration. 

Two very definite effects of carbon dioxide have been demonstrated : — 

(1) An effect of increased concentrations of COj in tissues upon anaerobic 
respiration, decreasing the rate of COa production in direct relation to the 
amount of 00a in the tissues. 

(2) An effect of increased concentrations of CO* in tissues upon normal 
respiration, decreasing the rate of this process also in direct relation to the 
amount of COj in the tissues. 

The similarity of these effects of carbon dioxide upon two proceases which 
are different in their nature, the one producing COa by molecular splitting, 
the other by direct oxidation, naturally su^eats at once two possibilities. 
Either (1) the two processes are genetically connected, so that by limiting the 
precursor the second process is naturally and automatically limited also ; or 
(2) while the two processes are not genefcicjrlly connected, the similar effect 
produced on both under the influence of carbon dioxide is to be explained by 
an action of carbon dioxide upon the medium in which they both occur. 
Thus it is possible that a change in the permeability of protoplasm tmder the 
influence of carbon dioxide might decrease equally the rate of two reactions 
occurring in the cell but otherwise in no way connected with each other. 

The fact that carbon dioxide appears to act in its retarding effect mainly' 
upon the processes of floating respiration and not upon those of protoplasmic 
or starvation respiration iuclines ns to the first of these possibilities. 
Experiments were devised to test this question. 

It is necessary, however, clearly to set out in the first place the hypothesis 
which we desire to test. It may be stated in sequence as'follows:— (1) An 
anaerobic splitting of carbohydrate into some easily oxidisable substance and 
carbon dioxide, occurring in the initial stages of anaerobic respiration, is 
always the first process iq normal respiration. (2) The rate of this first 
process producing easily oxidisable subetanoes aets as a limiting factor upon 
the amount of the sucoeeding prooess^in which these substances are oxidised 
somehow by the oxygen of the atmosphere, oxygen being always in excess in 
normal respiration and the oxidisable substances being thus always eompktely 
removed. (S) Oartmn dioxide retards the rate of the first process, that is 
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anaiarobic splitting process, only, but in so doing automatically retards also 
the amount of the following oxidations even in the presence of excess of 
oxygen. 

On this hypothesis, if the amount of available oxygen be decreasetl till it is 
no longer present in excess, but in deficiency, so that the oxidisable 
siibstaneas produced in the first process accumulate faster than they are 
removed by oxidation, then the rate of the first splitting process will no 
longer be the limiting factor upon oxidation. In such conditions, if carbon 
dioxide has no effect upon the oxidation process, as we suppose, the amount 
of carbon dicHcide present, while still retardmg the first process, should now 
have no effect upon the amount of oxygen consumed. 

In the following experiments covered with thick water films in order 
to reduce gaseous exchange were allowed to respire in the presence of 20 per 
cent, of oxygen. In this condition a large amount of COa was produced 
anaerobically in addition to that accounted for by the loss of oxygen, showing 
clearly on our assumption that the available oxygen was present in an amount 
quite insufficient to remove the oxidisable substances as fast as they were 
produced in the first anaerobic splitting process. 

As the following Table of results sIjows, carbon dioxide had not, under 
these conditions, any definite influence upon the amount of oxygen consumed. 

Table XII.— Showing that if Oxygen is i>resent in deficiency, increased 
concentrations of Carbon Dioxide, while still retarding the rate of 
Anaerobic COa production, have now no effect in reducing the amount 
of Oxygen taken in. 


Initial OO3 in 

Oxyg«n 

AnaSrobio CO3 

atmosplieres K3. 

consumed* 

production. 

per cent 

I 0 

26 

' 104 

i 10 

27 

87 

1 20 

23 

1 80 

40 

28 

44 

L . 




• 

In mob experiment 26 pom, dry weight 8 gna., witli ottffleient weter to form adequate Sims 
over when fully ewelW* flarke were «bnkeu at mtervals during the espevimenU. 

The reoulta rhown in Uw Table were obtained after the experimente had been running 90 hours. 
The percentage of oxygen, initially 20 per rent., bad fallen only to about 17 per cent, in each 
ei;perhuent; 

The peaa ueed were sterilised with 1/600 bromine for 30 minutes, and the flasks with weaker 
bromine lot a longer period, 

TempeMn^ of the experimeiits was that of laboratory, 16® C, (average). 

inormee hi Wume of the gases in the flasks dwfing the experiments, as oaloulated from 
readings, was taken as a measure of anoflrobie respiration suffloient to demonstn^ 
ohNi^y the poiskt carbon dioxide retards anai^bio 00| production in these experitnents. 

" 0 2 
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From the foregoing Table, then, it appears that, when oxygen is not present 
in excess but in deficiency, a rise in the percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere produces no corresponding fall in the oxygen consumption. This 
is in direct contrast to the descending series of figures representing the oxygen 
consumption when oxygen was present in excess. 

This result strongly supports the first of the two hypotheses which have 
been put forward above. For, ns the above results show, we can reduce the 
amount of available oxygen normally present in excess till a point is reached 
beyond which the rate of the firat or splitting process producing oxidisable 
substances is no longer the factor limiting oxidation, but oxygen itself becomes 
instead the limiting factor ; and in this cose carbon dioxide has no longer any 
elfect in reducing the amount of oxidation. 

In short, the results thus obtained appear to offer considerable support to 
the general theory aa to the genetic relation between anaerobic and aerobic 
respiration set out in full above. 

Section VII . — Carbon Dioicide Narcom. 

In these researches, we have been concerned with the narcosis due to 
carbon dioxide which becomes apparent by retardation and inhibitSon of 
growth. The universal presence of COa in living tissues makes it important 
to know the details of its action. At present it is, perhaps, best to consider 
the effects of COj apart and not as the basis for generalisations as to the 
nature of narcosis. We have obtained, so far, the definite result that carbon 
dioxide reduces both the amount of anaerobic respiration and the amount of 
aerobic or normal respiration to a marked degree in plant tissues. Further, 
that of the two types of respiration included under these heads, demonstrated 
by Blackman and others, namely, floating respiration and protoplasmic 
respiration, it is the former only which is depressed, and that this may be 
retarded to practical inhibition under the action of COs. 

It seems of importance to determine in the sequel wlmt effect the membranes 
of cells of various types and various tissues may have upon the tensions of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide actually within the cytoplasm, effects for instance, 
such as are indicated in Loeb's experiments upon artificial fertilisation in 
which the destruction of a cortical layer in the cell was found to increase 
largely the rate of oxidation. E. Lillie has put forward the hypothesis that 
the cortical layer of the unfertilised egg prevents the diffusion of COj from 
the egg and that this COif inhibits oxidation. Further, it must be determined 
what effects oxygen and carbon dioxide themselves may have in changing the 
general permeability of cell membranes, such as, for instance, are indicated iit 
researches like those of Osberhout and Lepeschkin in plant tissues, and theiM 
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of Ohxwall, Benediccuti and Treves, Straub, Lovatt Evans, Starling and 
Jerusalem, and Starling and Kaya in muscular tissue. 

Section VIII. — Gondmions, 

The results obtained may now te summarised. That this may l>e done 
more effectively it will be well to recall briefly the main results obtained in 
Parts 1 and 11 0/ tliese researches, which were as follows ; — 

1. The resting stage of the moist seed is primarily a phase of narcosis 
induced by the action of carbon dioxide. 

2. Both the arrested development in the case of the moist maturing seed 
and the widely occurring phenomenon of delayed germination in the ciise of 
the moist resting st^ed, are related to an inhibitory partial pressure of carbon 
dioxide in the tissues of the embryo. 

3. Germination is related to a lowering of this inhibitory partial pressure 
of carbon dioxide in the tissues. 

4. The inhibitory value of a given carbon dioxide pressure diminishes with 
a rise of temperature. 

6, The inhibitory value of a given carbon dioxide pressure diminislies with 
a rise of oxygen pressure. 

In Part III the investigation has been extended to plant tissues in 
general, in order to determine the mechanism of this narcosis. The 
influence of carbon dioxide upon respiration has been first studied, in view 
of the fact that respiration appears closely connected with growth by cell 
division. The conclusions reached may be summarised as follows : — 

. 1. The rate of anaerobic CO3 production in plant tissues is depressed by 
carbon dioxide. 

2. This depression of COa production is not due to permanent disorganisa- 
tion, It passes away as soon as the depressant concentration of COa is 
removed. 

3. Quantitatively the degree of depression at the temperatures used 
appears to be proportional to the square root of the concentration of COa, 
over a range from 0 to 60 per cent. COa ut one atmosphere presBvire. Above 
50 per cent th0 effect of increasing the concentrations becomes gradually 
less marked. 

4. This depressant action of carbon dioxide is not limited to anaerobic 
00* production, but occurs also in aerobic respiration in the presence of 
axygeru 

5 . The depri^iou of aiirobic respiration under carbon dioxide is shown 
when tceashred either by 0* consumption or 00* production. 
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4. Where oxygen is in deficiency so that some degree of anaerobic CO^j 
production occurs, it is then found- that oarbon dioxide has no retarding 
effect on oxidation. 

7. A (juantitative relation exists between the concentration of carbon 
dioxide and the depression of aerobic resjnration of the same order as in the 
caise of anaerobic CO 2 production. 

8. These results are taken as evidence that anaerobic and aerobic COa 
prwluction are processes genetically connected in normal respii^ation, and 
that the rate of the anaerobic process acts as the limiting factor in normal 
respiration. 

9. Of the two types of respiration demonstrated by Blackman and others, 
namely, floating respiration and protoplasmic respiration, it is the former 
only which is depressed by the retarding action of carbon dioxide. 

10. The main conclusiim to be drawn from these results with regard to the 
inhibitory action of COa upon growth is that a marked reduction of lespiijpi* 
tion is involved in the mechanism of COa narcosis. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Dr. F. F. Blackman, who has continually 
given me most valuable help in consultation during these researches, and 
also Prof. V. H. Blackman, for whose criticisjn and advice I am much 
indebted. 
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The Growth of the Body in Man. — The Relationship between the 
Body-weight and the Body-length {Stem-length). 

By E. W. Ainlky Walkkr, M.A., D.M., Fellow and Tutor of University 
College, and Lecturer in Pathology in the University of Oxford. 

(Communicated by Prof. C. S. Sherrington, F.R.S. Received October 16, 1916.) 

(From the Dejmrtmeiit of Pathology, (Joiversity of Oxford.) 

A number of inveBtigations carried out in recent years by Prof. Dreyer and 
myself have indicated the existence of several previously unknown relation- 
Bhips which hold throughout a given species of animals between functions of 
the body-weight and various other ascertained measurements.* 

In connection with work of a similar character on which we ai^ engaged, I 
undertook some years ago the collection and examination of data lieariug on 
the growth of Man. This work is still incomplete, but certain results of 
interest have already emerged. 

The present communication deals with the relationship between the length 
of the human body and its weight during the period of growth. By the 
term length ” of the body is here meant the length of the stem of the 
body coiiBtittxted by the head, neck and trunk ; that is to say the distance 
from the top of the head to the line joining the ischial tuberosities, or stem- 
length as it may be termed. 

This measurement corresponds to the body-length of animals and was 
•chosen as the first object for investigation in order that any results whicli 
were obtained in Man might be comparable with those obtained in other 
species. 

Method of Meamire’mcTit^ 

Length , — The length is measured by seating the subject on the floor or 
on a low table (not a chair) with the back f^inst the wall Care* is 
taken to see that the sacrum is in contac^t with the wall, and the legs 
somewhat dmwii up so that the individual sits fairly upon his iscliial 
tuberosities. Under these conditions the height of the top of the head gives 
a true measurement of the length of the body, and one wliich is constant and 
incapable of variation by the subject. 

If a chair or other form of seat be employed in taking this measurement 

* Dreyer, Georges, and Walker, E. W. Ainley, “The Determination of the Minimal 
liethal Dose of various Toxic Substances and its Belationship to the Body-weight in 
Warm-blooded Animals, together with Considerations bearing on the Dosage of Drugs,” 
* fioy. Soc. Free./ B, vol. ST, p. 019 (19UX and references to literature contained therein. 
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the individual can by ** Hitting low ** or ** sitting high produce at will a 
variation of aw much as 3 or more per cent. But* since a subject conscious 
that he is being measured for height tends naturally to produce a full 
measurement, it will bo found that he intentionally **sits up,” straightening 
the spine, tilting the pelvis forward, and rests on the contracted muscles of 
the thighs and buttocks instead of on his ischial tuberosities. The apparent 
length — sitting height,” as it has been termed — is thus increased by tetween 
. 2 and 3 per cent, above the measuvemeut of lengtli taken in the manner 
already described. Accordingly measurements taken on a seat require to be 
corrected down appropriately before they can be treated as comparable with 
the measurement of body-length in infants or animals. 

In infanta too young to sit tlie measurement of length is carried out as 
follows. Two pairs of hands are required. A table is brought up against the 
wall and the infant is laid upon the table on its back so that the head carefully 
held in position just touches the wall. The pelvis is held down upon the 
table, the thighs flexed on the trunk, and a vertical flat piece of board is 
brought up against the nates. The distance between the board and the wall 
gives th# length of the body. 

Weight . — The weight of the body is, of course, the weight without clothes. 


Data and Calcidations. 

The data employed in the present investigation consist in part of measure- 
ments made by myself ; and in part of measurements kindly obtained for me 
by Mr. 0. Haynes at the Oxford Preparatory School; by Mr. Carter at th^ 
Now College (Oxford) Choir School ; and by Miss .Poulfcon at Malvern College 
for Girls. To each of them I am very greatly indebted for the care and 
accuracy with which my directions for measurement were carried out. All 
the measurements in infants and very young children, as well as some in 
older children, were made by myself, Mr. Haynes supplied the data for 
94 boys, Mr. Carter those for 19 boys, and Miss Poulton those for 56 girls. 

The subjects were all healthy normal individuals, well nourished and 
living under favourable conditions. Their average weight and height for each 
year of age are above those usually given in tables for the general 
population. 

In addition to the data already mentioned I had at my disposal, by the 
kindness of Dr. E, H. J. Schuster, meiasurements made by him on 1500 
undergraduates at Oxford. 

These data have formed the basis of a series of calculations whose result 
hae been to show that the length of the body (stem-length) in man wsn 
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correctly be expressed as a function of the body-weiglit, end confoms to the 
formula 

I « 7/W*, 

where Z is the length of the body (stem-length) in millimetres, W tlie weight 
(without clothes) in grammes, k a constant, and n a power of the approximate 
value The evidence on which this conclusion is based will now be presented. 


Mith'S. 

Table J, (not printed, hut preserved for reference in the archives of the 
Koyal Society) contains a full record of the data for boys, together with 
the calculated value of the length constant k for each individual, deduced 
from the formula = W^/Z, where w has the value 0*33 as determined in 
Table IL 

In Table 11 the boys are grouped according to weight in twenty groups. 
The average body-weight and average body-length for each group is set out, 
and the figures in the various columns are calculated for each group ^fom the 
average body- weight and body-length of the group. The body -weights of the 
groups cover a range iu weight from 8168 gnu. to 51,480 grm. and show a more 
than six-fold increase from tl)c lightest group to the heaviest. 

In the first instance the “best n'* for these groups in the formula 
was ascertained graphically to lie in the' neighbourhood of 0*3, 
The precise values of n and k w^ere then detc^rmined by trial from the 
formula log /:== log ^ log W. The “ best n was thus found to have the 
value 0*33 while the value 0*32 for n is nearly as good. 

The values of k for the groups are shown in the columns for length 
constant calculated and are seen to be free from i)eriodicity. They give an 
average value for k of 23*23 when w is 0*33, and a value of 25*73 when 
n is 0*32. 

Substituting these values of n and k in the formula I = A:W** the theoretical 
value of I is calculated for each group in the appropriate column. The 
observed values of I are in good agreement with these calculated values and 
show an average deviation from them of only 1*32 per cent. 

If account be taken of the number of individuals in each group the average 
deviation becomes 1*10 per cent when n is O’SS, and 1*14 per cent, when n is 
0*82, The mean deviation calculated by the method of least squares is, under 
the same ciroumstanceSi 1*48 per cent, when the best n (0*33) is used, and 
1*50 per cent when n is given the value 0*32. 

It fidlows, therefore, thab the stem-length of boys conforms to the formula 



Table II. — Boys Grouped : Data and Calculations. 
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1 =: fcW'*, where ri has the value 0*33 and the value of k for the grouped boys 
is 23-23. 

For the individual boys the average value of k is 23*33. Its greatest value 
in the series (2»o*27) exceeds the average value by 8*32 per cent., and its least 
value (21*08) fAlls below the average vulue by 9*69 per cent. 

Using the average valpe of k (23*33) and the value 0*33 for the 
theoretical body-length of each individual has l>een calculated from the 
body-weight by means of the formula 

I = 23*33 

From consideration of space the figures have not been tabulated, but they 
show an average perceiitage dillereuce between the calculated body-length 
and that actually observed for the individual boys of only 2*63 per cent., and 
a mean deviation calculated by the method of least squares of 3*378 per cent. 

Accordingly it may l>e taken that the formula holds very satisfactorily for 
boys. In these toys, however, the ages do not ext^eed 15 years, nor the 
weights 51,000 grm. (8 6t,one 1 lb.). Hence tefore it can be assumed that the 
formula holds up to adult age some further evidence is desirable. This may 
be found in a study of the data provided by Dr. Schnster^s measurements of 
undergraduates, along with certain measurements of undergraduates made by 
myself. 

Dr. Schuster’s data consist of the measurements of two series of under- 
graduates during their lii-st year at the University, a first series of 1000 
individuals and a second series of 500. They are presented in Tables III 
and IV as grouped by myself. 

In dealing with these figures for giouped undergraduates it was necessary 
at the outset to apply two correcHom. In the first place Schuster’s 
measurement of body-length is the ** sitting height ” as measured on a fixed 
seat. But from observations which I made on a series of individuals 
measured for the purpose in a similar manner, and also in the manner 
described in this paper, it appeared that the sitting height by the former 
method is alwayfe greater by from 2 to 3 per cent, than the measurement of 
lengtli on which the present investigation is based. Between the limits 

2 and 3 per oent. the praise value of the excess measurement depends very 
much on how the individual seats himself, and on the degree to which he 
lifts himself on his thigh muscles as explained in the section on method of 
measurement 

Accordingly I have taken the mean of these limits {Le, 2*5 per cent.) as 
the amount to be deducted from the average sitting heights to obtain the 
true value of the average body-lengths for the groups. The second ooiTeotioh 



Table IIL — Undergraduates — First Series — Data, Corrections, and Calculations, 
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Table IV, — Undergradiiates — Second Series — Data, Corrections, and Calculations. 
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is a lauie complicated matter and concerns the weights. These are not 
true body-weights, but include the weight of a |)ortion of the clothes, only 
the coat and boots having been removed in each case before weighing. 

In order to arrive if possible at a reliable correction for the weight of 
this portion of clothing I obtained the weights clothed (partially) and 
unclothed, as well as other measurements, of 30 undergraduates who 
happened to be my pupils at the moment. These 30 men are grouped 
according to weight in Table V. From the avemge body-weight (part 
clothed) and the avertige weights of the part-clothes for the groups a formula 
for part-clothes was arrived at in the form c = (>9*63 This formula 

fits excellently, the avezage i>ercentage <Hfterence between c calculated by 
this formula and c olmerved being only 0*50 per cent., snd the mean 
deviation by the method of least squares 061 j)er cent. 

As a further check for the f)art^cIothes their weight was also expressed 
(see Table V) in percentage of the corresponding body-weight (partly clothed) 
and the percentage of body-weight (partly clothed) to be assigned to clothes 
for each group in Table III and Table IV was estimated by interpolation 
and extrapolation from this series. The values thus obtained were found to 
agree very satisfactorily with the weights for clothes calculated for the 
groups in these two Tables by the part-clothes formula. The latter were 
therefore employed in the Tables in question in order to arrive at the true 
(unclothed) body-weight for each group. 

But the groups in Tables III aud IV are not in any case groups which 
can be expected to exhibit the normal average relation between body-weight 
and body-length. They cannot be employed as groups in the calculation of 
a formula for the relationship between these measurements 06 gnmtk 
proceeds, in tlie way in which the groups for boys have already been used, 
for this reason, that they represent a body of individuals measured td a 
particular age. They constitute a selected material, being all University 
freshmen of an age somewhere between 18 and 20 years, probably for the 
most part between 18 and 19 years, at the time of observation. Thus the 
heavier groups do imt represent a further stage of growth of the lighter 
groups. But the whole material simply illustrates the range of measure- 
ment from little men to big men at a given age. Henoe they differ from 
a natural growth series by lacking from the groups at the lighter end 
adolescent boys over 60,000 grm. in weight — say from 15 to 18 years 
of age — whose inclusion would diminish the average values of I in the 
lower groups. And they lack at the heavier end ail more fully-grown 
young men of 20 years of age and upwards, whose inclusion would increase 
the average values of I in the upper groups. 



Table V.— JSelatiOT between Body-weight (Partly Clothed) and I’art Clothes — 13ata and Calculations. 
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Accordingly the groups in Tables III and IV do not fit the formula for 
grouped boys, I = 2"d'23 They give a series of values' for the length 

constant as calculated from the expression k = which increases 

regularly from a value of about 22 to a value of about 24 as the weight 
diniinisiios. 

As a matter of fact the calculations summarised in Table III show that 
the 1000 undergraduates of the first series as grouped give a value for 
k of 98*22 witl) a ‘‘ best n of ()'20 and fit the formula I == 98*22 
And the calculations summarised in Table IV for the 500 undergraduates of 
the second series give the value 109*9 for k with a " best n of 0*19. * 

These facts, however, do nob mean tliat the body-length and body-weight 
of young men are differently related to each other from the same measure- 
ments in boys, and that their bodies are built on a different plan. 

The discrepancy dej^ends entirely on the fact that the individuals in 
question are selected individuals — selected for age. It is well brought out 
by comparing the figures for body-length as a percentage of body -weight in 
the heaviorfboys (Table II) with the corresponding figures for the lighter 
groups of undergraduates (Tables III and IV). 

That it is due entirely to the fact of age-selection follows from the 
observation that precisely the same phenomenon appears if we select for age 
among the boys whose measurements have just yielded the formula 
I = 23*23W^'^'*. Tliis is seen to be the case in four instances in Table VI 
where the boys already dealt with have been selected for age, the ages chosen 
being 11 to 12, 10 to li, 9 to 10, and 7 to 9 years respectively. In each case 
the individuals are grouped according to weight, and the value of k is 
calculated for each group from the average body-weight and average body- 
length of ijthe group by means of the formula k = It is at once evident 

that in every case by selecting for age and thus excluding fi*om the lower 
half of eac'li series the heavy boys of ages below the selected age, and from 
the upper half^ the lighter boys of ages more advanced, we produce a series 
of groups which is exactly com{>arable to the groups exhibited in Tables III 
and IV. 

But though these groups of undergraduates cannot be employed as groups 
for the calculation of a growth formula, there remains a way in which their 
measurements can be employed to test tlie formula for males. This is by 
averaging the whole material of each series of observations so as to obtain an 
average individual These averages are given in Table VII along with the 
avemges of my own 30 undergraduates, and for each series the length constant 
is calculated from the expression It happens by a curious 

chanoe^^that the three figures are identical But the point of importance is 
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that the value of k thus calculated falls remarkably close to the value of k in 
the formula for boys, the figures being respectively 2317 and 23‘23. 


Table VI. — Boys — Selected for Age — Data and Calcnlationa 


Age. 

(Iroup. 

No. in 
group. 

Average 
body -weight* 
W. 

1 

Average 

body-longth 

(stem-length), 

L 

Length 

eotui£i>nt 

oahmUted, 

*33. 




grm. 

intn. 


11 12 years 

1 

3 

u)s)m 

764 

22 '83 

2 

8 

86,710 

7.'W 

23*00 


3 

7 

34,410 

735 

23 -40 


4 

6 

38,250 

788 

23-60 


6 

2 

32,200 

732 

23 *82 

10 to 11 years ... 

1 

4 

35,360 

729 

22-48 

2 

5 

82,870 

720 

22 *92 


3 

5 

31,680 

712 

28 *83 


4 

4 

80,140 

709 

28 *58 


5 

4 

28,180 

697 

23 *71 

U to 10 years . . . 

1 

2 

32,210 

716 

28 *27 

2 

4 

30,460 

709 

23 *50 


a 

a 

27,770 

696 

28 *74 


4 

2 

26,850 

60B 

28 '89 


6 

2 

1 

22,680 

666 

24 *88 

7 to t) years 

1 

2 

81,870 

708 

22 *06 

2 

4 

27,440 

676 

28 *18 


8 

4 

25,040 

670 

23 *69 


4 

2 ! 

23,700 

668 

24*05 

1 


Accordingly it may fairly l)e concluded that the formula established for 
boys holds for young adults, and therefore accurately represents the relation- 
ship existing between the body-weight and the body-length in males 
throughout the period of growth from birth to early adult age. 


Table VII. — liOnglh Constant calculated for Average Undergraduates. 


Average of individuals. 

Average 

body-weight, 

W. 

Average 

body-longth, 

Length constant 
oalouUted. 
k « W«//. 



n «« 0*88. 

Iixat eeHes of 1000 undergraduates 


mm. j 

908 

j 

2.8 -17 

Second tones of 800 underwaduates 

Own series of 80 undergraduates 

67,020 

907 

28-17 

i 66,640 

1 1 

906 

28-17 


In vii^w of the £aot that I have been unable to state, with confidence the 
oqrreotion for / in Schuster’s undergraduates more precisely than thfit it 
Tftt. UOCXIX.— -B. P 
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represents a diminution of the observed sitting height by somewhere between 
2 and 3 per cent. I have prepared a Table (Table VIII) showing the variations 
in the cailculated values of k when different corrections between these limits 
are applied to the sitting height, and also when no correction is made. 


Table Vlll. — Lengtli Constant calculated with Various Corrections for I, 


Avomgo 

imder- 

grftdttabe. 

Correction, 

2 '0 p.c. 

Correction, 

2 *26 p.o. 

Correction, 

2 ‘5 p.o. 

Corivf.'tion, 
a -75 i).c. 

Oorreotion, 

3 '0 p.o. 

No^ 

oorreofciom. 

Value of 

Value of 

Value of 

Value of 

Value of 

Value of 


L 

k. 

h 


L 

k. 


k. 


k. 

/. 


Soriett 1 

912 

28 -27 

910 

23 '21 

908 

28 '17 

906 

23*09 

908 

23 *04 

931 

28*76 

flericB 2 

911 

23 '26 

900 

23 '23 

007 

28 -17 

904 

28*10 

002 

28*04 

930 

28 *82 


Females, 

Table IX (not printed) contains a full record of the data for females, 
together with the calculated value of the length constant k for eadi individual 
deduced from the formula k = W*/l where n has the value 0132 as determined 
in Table X. 

In Table X the girls are grouped according to weight in 16 groups. The 
average body- weight and average body-length for each group is set out, and 
the figures in the various columns are calculated for each group from the 
average body-weight and body-length of the group. The body-weights 
of the groups cover a range in weight from 3834 to 76,430 grm. and show a 
20-fold increase from the lightest group to the heaviest. 

The “ best n " for these groups in the formula 

I = kW» 

has the value 0'32, while the value 0'33 is nearly as good. The values of k 
for the groups are shown in the columns for length constant calculated, and 
are seen to be free from periodicity. They give an average value for k of 
26'60 when n is 0‘82, and a Value of 23'17 when n is 0'33. 

Substituting these values of n and k in the formula I s the theoretical > 
value of I is calculated for each in the appropriate column. The observed 
values of I are in good agreement with these calculated values and show an 
average percentage deviation from them of only 1*41 per oent. when n is 0*82 
(1*49 per oent, when n is 0*33). 



Table X. — Girls Grouped — Data and Calculations. 
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If account be taken of the number of individuals in each group the average 
percentage deviation becomes 1'28 when n is 0‘32, and 1‘43 when » is 0'33. 
The moan deviation calculated by the method of least scjuares is, under the 
same circmnstances, 159 per cent, when the “best n” (0'32) is used, and 
1'87 per cent, when n is given the value 0’33. 

It follows, therefore, that the stem-length of girls conforms to the formula 
I z= kW', where n has the value of 0’32 and the value of k for the grouped 
girls is 25'60. Moreover, since the grouped girls range in weight from 
3834 to 76,000 grm. (12 stone 5 Ib.), and in ago from two weeks to over 
17 years, it may probably be taken that the formula holds for females 
generally throughout the period of growth from birth to adult age. 

For the individual girls the average value of k is 25‘58. Its greatest value 
in the series (28'68) exceeds the average value by 12T2 per cent., and its 
least value (22 58) falls below the average value by 11’73 per cent. 

Using the average value of k (26*58) and the value 0*32 for n, the 
theoretical body-length of each individual has been calculated from the 
body-weight by means of the formula 

f = 26-68 W»*»». 

The figures thus obtained (which from consideration of space have not 
been tabulated) showed an average percentage difference between the 
calculated body-length and that actually observed for the individual girls 
of only 3*02 per cent., and a mean deviation (calculated by the method of 
least squares) of 4*149 per cent. 

The- Difference between the Se-xes. 

The formula for the grouped males has been shown td be 

I = 23*23 W®***. 

That for the grouped females is f = 26*60W®‘*'. If we desire to work in 
pounds avoirdupois and inches instead of grammes and millimetres, the 
formula for males becomes I = 6*91W''®, and that for females I as 7*14 W®*®*. 

Now, it has been noted in what has gone before that while the best n for 
males is 0*33 and the best n for females is 0*32, in each case the values 
0*32 and 0 83 are nearly equally good (values on either side of these 
quantities being distinctly less good). 

This fact at once su^;e8ted that in taking the power 0*33 for males and 
0*32 for females, the sex difference was to some extent exaggerated, the true 
value of n lying in each case eomewhe)*e between 0*32 and 0*83, but nearer 
0*32 for females and nearer 0*33 for males. 

Accordingly, the “ best n " was recalculated for each sex to three pkoes of 
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decimals after regrouping the individuals in a small number of groups to 
diminish the labour of calculation. 

Table XI exhibits the result obtained for males, Group 1 representing the 
30 undergraduates measured by myself, and the remaining groups the boys 
in Table II. 

The " best n ’’ for males was found to have the value 0*329, with a value 
for k of 23*45, giving the formula I = 23*46W'’®**. 


Table XI. — Males re-grouped — Data and Calculations. 


* 

Ofonp, 

Ko« in 
group. 

A rerage 
body- 
we^'ht, 

Average 
body* length 
(stem-lengih), 
i. 

Length 

constant 

calculated, 

a - 0 -329. 

Body-length 

calculated. 

/ -« 

» ^ 0 im, 
*46. 

Pifferenoe 
between 
body -length 
i^lculated 
and 

observed. 



Bwa. 

mn\, 


mm. 

per cent. 

1 

80 

66>540 

906 ‘0 

23 *43 

906 '6 

0*06 

£ 

23 

43,100 

777 a 

28 21 

786-0 

1*01 

8 

88 ' 

86,4\KJ 

743-6 

28-46 1 

748 '2 

0*04 

4 

44 1 

82,800 

728 -8 

28 -75 

713*9 

1*82 

5 

29 

26,280 

668 -4 

28-80 

1 668 '6 

1-49 

6 

9 

18,860 

674 -4 i 

23 -86 ! 

! 576 *6 

0*36 

7 ; 

! ^ 

9,984 

479 *2 1 

23-16 j 

486 '2 

1 

1-24 



1 Average 


1 

j 28-45 ^ 


0-79 



1 

Arenuce, tabiiur into aeoouut number of 

individuals in 




each 

group 



0-80 



Mean deviation (for groupe) 

1 

1-OS 


Similarly, in Table XII the “ best n ” for females was found to have the 
value 0*823, with a value for k of 24*80, giving the formula I = 24*80W®‘*®. 
It is possible, however, that for the ultimate accurate determination of «. to 
three places of decimals, and of the corresponding values of the length 
constant, mnoh more extensive series of data than those dealt with here will 
be leqiUiredL 

Btti whet^r % be taken to two places of decimals or to l^ree, it will be 
assn’ on inspection that the curve represented by the formula for males and 
^ cttrve represented by the formula for females have a point of inter- 
section. At this poiitt, and at this pmut alone, nudes and females of equal 
steinxlength are of equal weight. The podithm of the point in question may 
be aacertoiaed by equating the exinessifons 28*45W®^ and 24*80W®‘***, or the 
expiMsdeins a8*28W*'® and 25*60'W®‘®*. In the former case it is found to 
eeemi^pead tea body-weight of llfiOk) gtm. md a stem-length of 510*5 mm. 
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Table XII. — Girls re-grouped — Bata and Calculations. 


Group. 

No, in 
group. 

Average 

body- 

Average 

body-length 

Length 

constant 

calculated. 

Jh « W«//. 
*828. 

Body-length 

calculate. 

/ »» 

» » 0 *828. 
it » 24 *80. 

Difference 

between 

bodydength 

calculate 

and 

observed. 



grm. 

mm. 


mm. 

per cent. 

1 

8 

62,060 

868*2 

24*47 

880 ‘2 

1*86 

2 

29 

62,640 

826*8 

24*66 

880*8 

0*48 

8 

20 

42,860 

774 *6 

24*80 

774 *6 

0*00 

4 

10 ! 

27.250 

692 2 

26 *67 

671 *6 

8*67 » 

6 

12 i 

16,440 

661 *5 

24 *47 

559 *0 

1*84 

0 

7 1 

6,070 

418*1 

24*78 

418 ‘6 

0*10 

1 

1 

Average 

Average, taking into aooo* 

each group 

Mean deviation (for grou 

24*80 

unt number of 

p») 

individuals in 

1*16 

0*98 

1*86 


In the latter case it corresponds to a body-weight of 16,220 grm. and a 
stem-length of 670'4 mm. It is evident that with the data at present in 
hand it is not practicable to determine the crossing point of the curves more 
accurately than this. All that can be said at present is that the data for 
boys and girls show that a crossing takes place somewhere in the region 
indicated. This may also be seen by comparing the series of body-weighfe 
and body-lengths in Table II with those in Table X. Below the point of 
crossing males are for any given body-length somewhat heavier than females, 
the difference l:)ecoming more marked as the body-length diminishes. Above 
the crossing the males are for any given body-length somewhat lighter titan 
females, the difference increasing as the body-length increases. 

Diatrihition of Hrrora. 

1 have examined the distribution’ of errors in the foregoing series of 
observations by noting the percentage deviation of the observed body-length 
of each individual boy and girl from the theoretical value of the body-length 
as calculated by the formula appropriate to the sex. From considerations 
of space the calculations are not tabulated here, but the results of tibia 
examination are set out in Table XIII as compared with the theoretical 
distribution of errors when the mean deviation is calculated by tlie method 
of least squares. The number of observations in which tire percentage 
deviation falls within 0*6, 1, 1*5, 2, 8, and 4 times the mean deviation are 
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expressed in ])or cent, of the total number of observations. The actual 
values aro in good agreement with the theoretical re<iuireinent. 



Table XIII. 

— Distribution of Errors. 




Theoretical 
distribution. 
Percentage of 
ohaervations. 

JDiatribution for 
individual boys. 
Percentage of 
observations. 

Distribution for 
individual girls. 
Percentage of 
observations. 

! Fallitig within 0 *5 

monn deviation ... 

38 ’3 

4a -6 

46 ‘3 

1 

ti 

! 68 3 

1 70-7 

77 -9 

„ 1 ’6 

ft 

1 86*0 

85-7 

87 2 

i r. 2 0 


i 96*4 

05-9 

93 *0 

1 » 3 ‘0 

it 

i 99*7 

100 O 

100 *0 

1 n 4-0 

tf 

1 99 *99 

100 0 

100 ■() 


The mean deviation for boys is 8 ’378. 
The mean deviation for girls is 4 *14lh 


Tlie mean deviation for the girls is about 4‘2 per cent. That for boys is 
less, but the girls cover a much wider range in weight than the boys. 
Taking the worse figui’e, namely, 4’2, we may at any rate conclude that if 
the body-length of an individual deviates by as much as 12 per cent, from 
the theoretical value calculated from the body-weight by means of the 
appropriate formula the individual is probably abnormal, and that if the 
deviation roaches 17 per cent, the individual is certainly abnormal. 

Conclusiom. 

1. Throughout the period of growth from birth to adult age the relation- 
ship between the body-weight and body-length (stem-length) in Man conforms 
to the formula I e= ifeW". 

2. In the male the value of n (to two places of decimals) is 0'33, in the 
female it is 0'32. 

3. The value of the length constant h as determined for groujxjd 
individuals is 23'23 for males and 25-60 for females. For the individual 
boy its average value is 23-33, and for the individual girl 25 68. 

4. If the body-length of an individual differ by as much as 17 per cent, 
from the value calculated by means of the appropriate formula the individual 
is certainly abnormal ; if it differs by 12 per cent, it is probably abnormal. 

The relationship between height and weight, and between height and length, 
is at present under investigation. 
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Note on an Orderly Dissimilarity in Inheritance from D^erent 

Parts of a Plant. 

T5y W. Bateson, r.R.S., and Cakomne 1’kllkw. 

(Received November 9, 1916.) 

In a recent paper* we described tlie genetic behaviour of the peculiar, 
vvild-lofjkiug, “rogue” )>ea8 which appear as the offspring of the cultivated 
types. In several respects the phenomena are as yet without parallel. 
The genetic constitution of the Fi plants raised by crossing types with rogues 
was es))ecially remarkable. These plants, as young seedlings, are intermediate 
between tyjws and revues, hut, with rare exceptions, as they mature they 
become normal rogues and behave genetically exactly like pure-bred rogues, 
producing only rogues as offspring. We conjectured that a s^rogation of 
factors takes place in the soma, such that the type elements are left behind 
in the base of the Fi plant and are thus excluded from the germ lineage. 

The observations here described, though very imperfect, are entirely 
consistent with the facts related above and with the interpretation oflfered. 
As a season must elapse before the evidence can be materially increased, we 
venture to make this preliminary record. 

In the pai)er referred to we described certain intermediate forms found in 
Sutton’s “ Early Giant ” (a strain of Gradus). The offtpring of these plants 
shows them to be commonly of two classes : those which throw predominantly 
rogues and some types, and those which throw predominantly types and » 
few rogues. The characters of such intermediate plants often change pro- 
gressively with growth in the direction of the rogue form, the lower parts 
being more type-like, the upper parts more rogue-like. This fact, taken 
together with the observation that it is only the lowest leaves of the Fi plants 
which show any influence of the type-parent, suggested that when the 
offepring consists of a mixture of types and rogues, the types may be derived 
from the lower pods and the rogues from the upper pods. To test this 
iwssibility we this year saved the upper and lower pods separately from 
many plants. The bulk will bo sown next spring, but, though the results of 
autumn sowing are unsatisfactory inasmuoh as the plants cannot reaofa 
maturity, we have made a preliminary trial with a small quanti^ (A seed. 
Three familie; oame up which contain the requisite mixture of forms. 
Several plants were unfortunately damaged by Noctuid larvae and had to be 
reckoned as doubtful, but the general result of the experiment is quite dear; 

* ‘ Journ, Gsnstiw,’ veh 6, p. 13 (1916). 
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; Type*. 1 

Dubious. 

Hogues. 

Family 1. 



For)i at 9th to lUh node« 

2 

9 

3 I 

Pod* lit mh to 16tli nodes 



23 

Family 2. 


I 

1 

j 

Main tttem— 



1 

9th to 14th nodes 

2 

6 

^ i 

16tb to 18th nodes 

— 

» i 

7 i 

Braneh from 2ad node— 




6th to 9th nodes 

3 

14 

— i 

roth to 12th nodm 

— 

— 

12 i 

, . 





' i 


From these six sowings it is evident that tlie two parents were of the kind 
which throw a majority of plants lower, that is more rogue-like, than the 
type, together with a few typical plants which were the produce of the lower 
pods. This was the case both in the main stem and in a branch from 
the base. 

lu the third family we had fi’om the 9th to 13th nodes 15 types, and 11 
which were almost certainly types, though not well charaoterised, while from 
14th to 17th nodes we had 2 typos, 5 below type, and 4 which were almost 
certainly true rogues. The parent of this family was therefore of the class 
which throws a large majority of types and a minority of lower forms, and 
again the lower forms were among the produce of the upper pods. 

We liave therefore little hesitation in saying that in these plants a 
segregation takes place in the soma of the plant, such that the type elements 
ore present espeoially in lower parts, just as had been surmised from the 
straoture of the 'Fi generation. 

In view of this evidence it is probable that n^es which arise directly 
from Epical plants are derived predominantly from the apical pods. Material 
tea testing this suggestion will be sown next spring. 


VOt. UlXlfUC.— B. 
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Immtigaliom dealing toith the Phenomena of Clot Formations. 
Part III . — Further Investigations of the Cholate Gel. 

By S. B. ScHRYVEU, Assistant I’rofessor in the Imperial College of Science. 

(Communicated by Prof. V. II. Blackman, F.B.S. jReceived November 16, 1916.) 

In the last counnuuication it was shown that sodium cholate solntions 
readily set to a gel when heated to 50° in the presence of a calcium salt, and 
that gel formation is inhibited by the presence of various substances, the 
inhibitory action of which runs very nearly parallel with their narcotic action 
and their power of producing cytolysis or exosinosis from living cells.* 

These observation.s are amplilied in the present communication by the 
investigation of the action of tho same series of substances on the disintegra- 
tion of the gel, and of the antagonistic action of certain salts as regards 
gel formation. 

Thf Disintegration of the Cholate Gel. 

Method of Experiment . — A mixture of 2 o.c, of 4-per-cent, solution of sodium 
cholate, 0 5 c.e. of N/5 calcium chloride and 1'5 c.c. of water was introduced 
into a capillary tube of 2 mm. interual diameter bent Into the shape of a U. 
This was thou placed in a thermostat at 60°, and heated for ^ hour, after 
which interval the contents had set to a Arm gel. The tube was removed 
from the thermostat and, when cool, cut into lengths of 25 mm. lliese 
contained a 2-per-cenl. cholate gel with calcium chloride of the concentration 
of N /40. Single lengths were then introduced into small Erlenmeyer flasks 
of about 20 c.e. capacity containing 10 c.c. of solutions of varying strengths 
of the substances under investigation in N/40 calcium chloride solution. 
After an interval of 16 hours, tho capillary tubes were removed from these 
solutions, and the erosion of the gel from both ends of the tube was measured. 
The method employed was analogous to that suggested by Mett for measuring 
the digestive |x>wer of solution of proteoolastio ferments. 

The results obtained are recorded in Table I. The gramme-molecular 
equivalents per litre are calculated from the specific gravities of the 
substances and the solutions determined in t&e course of the earlier series of 
investigations. 


* 'Boy. Soc. Proc.,’ B, vol. 67, p. 866. 
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Table L 


Per cent, 
(TOI,). 

Mol. per 
litre. 

Brottion, 

mm. 

Per cent, 
(vol.). 

Mol. per 
litre. 

Erosion, 

jmn. 

Per cent. 
(Tol). 

Mol. per 
litre. 

Krosion, 

mm. 

Ethyl Alcohol. 

Propyl Alcohol. 

Isopropyl Alcohol, 

60*0 

8-745 

>26 

35-0 

8*220 

<26 

25 '0 

3-840 i 

6 

25 *0 

4 372 

s* 

10 *0 

1 *368 

0 

16 *76 

2 *605 1 

4 

10 *0 

1-759 

4 

5*0 

0*084 

4 

12 *5 

1*670 

» 

6*0 

0 ‘875 

2 

2*5 

0 343 

2 

6*26 

0 *836 1 

0 

2 '6 

0*437 

" 





i 


Butyl Alcohol (Normal). 

Isobutyl Alcohol, 

Amyl Alcohol. 

10-0 

1 *092 

>26 

10 *0 

1 *108 

20 

2*6 

0 '258 

8 

7*5 

0*819 

18 


{) *831 

0 

1-876 

0 193 

6 

6*0 

0*646 

6 

^*0 

0*554 

4 

1-25 

0 *129 

4 

2-5 

0 *273 

4 

2*6 

0-377 

0 

0*625 

0*064 

0 

1 '25 

0*136 

0 







Secondary Amyl 

Alcohol. 

Tertiary Amyl Alcohol. 

Ethylene Glycol. 







(By 









weiaht). 



6*0 

0*460 

8 

6*0 

0 '4<10 

5 ' 

26 *0 

4 *081 

6 

3*76 

0 *837 

6 

3 ‘76 

0-345 

3 

18-78 

8-023 

4 

2*6 

0*226 

4 

2*6 

0 *280 

0 

12*6 

2*0X6 

0 

1 *25 

0*112 

0 







Propylene Glycol 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone. 

Methyl 

Propyl Ketone. 

(By, 









woiglit). 









26 *0 

8*289 

0 

nr, -0 

2-88 

21 

5-0 

0*484 

8 

IS *26 

2*441 

6 

18*26 

2 -16 1 

8 

3*75 

0-368 

6 

12*5 

1 *645 

4 

12 -6 

1 *44 

6 

2*5 

0*242 

4 

fj '25 

0*822 

0 

0*25 

0*72 

8 

1*25 

0*121 

0 




8*126 

0 *80 

0 




Aoctouitrile. 

Chloral Hydrate. 

Nitromethane. 




(Bv 









weight). 






26 *0 

4*96 

19 

12-5 

0-702 

>26 

10 *0 

1 -505 

8 

18 ‘75 

3*71 

14 

0*26 

0*376 

8 

7*6 

* 1 ‘127 

6 

X3 *6 

2-47 

8 

3 *125 

0-188 

4 

6*0 

0-763 

4 

(1 -28 

1 *23 

4 

2*6 

0 ‘150 

0 

2*5 

j 0*376 

2 

3 '126 

0*615 

0 




1*26 

0*188 

0 

Methyl Carbaminate. 

Ethyl Carbaminatc. 
(Urethane). 

Propyl Carbauiiiiate, 




if 


t 

(By 

weight) 

( 


26-0 

3*33 

>26 

26 

2-80 

>26 

8*26 

0*606 

8 

18*76 

2*60 

>26 

18 75 

2*10 

>26 

4 *6876 

0*467 

6 

12-6 

1 *66 

10 

12*6 

1*40 

10 

8*126 

0*808 

4 

«'26 

0*89 

6 

0*26 

0-701 

4 

1-6626 

0*361 

0 


0'48 

4 

8*126 

0-360 

0 




2 '5 

0'83 

0 







Chloroform. 







^turated 

0*0604 

6 







1 

0*048 

6 








0*0297 

4 








0*0148 

2 







1 

0-0074 

0 
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If the above-named substances are arranged in the order of their capacity 
for destroying a gel, the most potent being placed first in the list, the 
following series will be obtained. 


* Table II. 


Substaanefi in demasing order of gel- 
destroying capacity. 

Critical narcotic concentration, 
mole per litre (Orerton). 

CKlorofnmn 

o-ooia 

J Chloral hydndie 

OOS 

\ Amyl aleohd 

o-oss 

Seoondaiy amyl alcohol 

Methyl propyl ketone 

O'OlO 

Propyl oarbaminate 


Tertiary amyl alcohol 

0-087 

Butyl alcohol 

0-088 

Isobatyl alcohol 

0*045 

Urethane 

0*041 

Methyl oarbaminate 

0*27 

propyl alcohol 

0*11 

Isopropyl alcohol 

0*13 

Acetonitrile 

0*36 

Kihyl alcohol 

0*3 



The order obtained for the gel-destroying power is not exactly the same 
as that found for the gel-inhibiting action described in the previous 
communication. It was there mentioned that two substances, viz., methyl 
propyl ketone and urethane, had a smaller gel-inhibiting action than they 
should have, on the supposition that this property and the narcotic action 
run parallel. These two substances in the above Table occupy almost the 
correct positions if the assumption is made that gel-destruction and narcosis 
are due to the same physical properties. One other substance of the 
urethane series of compounds, viz., methyl carbaminate, has also a relatively 
greater gel-destroying than gel-inhibiting power, and this is the only one in 
which any marked deviation between the uarootic and gel-destroying powers 
is demonstrated in the Table given above; it should, if the parallelism 
between these properties were complete, folbw instead of precede the 
propyl alcohols. In the Table given in the previous paper showing the 
relationship between narcosis and gel inhibition it occupies the ex^peoted 
position. The polybydroxy-alcohols have but little action <m the gel, and 
they also exert small narootic action. 

In spite of the one exception, the parallelism between the gel-destroying 
and narootic properties is striking. 



Phmomena of Clot Formations. 


in 


The Anta^mistie Action o/Sa/tK 

In the former paper mention was made of the fact that sodium chelate 
solutions will set to a gel on the addition of large amounts of sodium 
chloride in the absence of calcium salts. Attempts were made to investigate 
the combined action of the two salts, and it was found that sodium chloride, 
when present in relatively small amoiints, instead of accelerating the gel- 
forming action of calcium salts, exerted a marked inhibitory effect. 

In the series of experiments on this subject attempts were made to 
measure the clotting time in the presence of calcium salts and varying 
quantities of sodium and other salts by the method described in the earlier 
paper. The concentration of calcium chloride chosen was N/40, but the 
clot-formation was so gradual under the conditions chosen that no accurate 
results could be obtained. Attempts were therefore made to ascertain the 
amoimts of various salts which were necessary to inhibit entirely clot- 
formation when the various mixtures were heated in a thermostat at 50°. 
Tlie effect of the four following salts on the clot formation by calcium 
chloride was inveatigated—sodiura, potassium, lithium, and magnesium 
chlorides. 

The following series of mixtures were made : — 

(a) 2 C.C. of 4 per cent, sodium cholate sol. 4- 0*5 c.c. N/6 CaClj 801.4* 1*5 c.c. N salt sol. 

(^) ft « fj »» »» /N/9 ,, 

(®) n i» n ft 5N/9 ,, 

(^) « H »» ft II 3N/9 ,, 

The concentration of the cholate in such mixtures was therefore 2 per 
cent., and of the calcium chloride If/40, The concentrations of the other 
salts were in (a) 9/24 N, (b) 7/24 N, (c) 6/24 N, and (d) 3/24 N. It was 
found that after these mixtures had stood for i hour in a thermostat at 
60^ no clots had formed in («), (i), or (c), whereas the clot formatiou in 
(«^) was complete. No quantitative difference could be detected between the 
inhibitory action of the chlorides of lithium, sodium, potassium, or magnesium 
on t^e clot formation in the presence of calcium chloride. In all cases a 
concoatration of 5/24 N was sufScient to delay oompletely the clot fonna- 
tion £or | hour, whereas the ooncantratioa 3/24 N was insufficient. 

The solutions of these salts also exert a oonsidarable erosive action on the 
cholate gel. This statement is illustrated by the following experiments : 
A gel was formed by heating 2 c.c. of 4 per cent sodium cholate solution 
4-0*5 CO. N/6 oaldam chloride solution +15 c.c, water in capillary tubes 
by the same method as that already described in the experiments on the 
erosive action of narcorics. Two lengths^ eacii of 25 mm,, were then 
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introduced into Erlenmeyer flasks containing salt solutions of varying 
strength, and the erosion was measured after 16 hours. The results are 
given in Table HI. 

Table III. 



6N/IO. 

4N/10. 

8N/10. 

2NI10. 

IN/IO. 

LiOl 

50 




16 

JfaOl i 

50 

50 1 

47 

28 

12 

KOI 1 

50 

60 1 


28 

12 

MgCl, j 

1 

50 

50 j 

1 _ i 

46 

85 

14 

1 


It was found, however, tliat the addition of calcium salt to the above salt 
solutions could inhibit their erosive action, and these experiments, described 
below, offer a striking illustration of the “ antagonistic ” action of salts. 

The same gel in “ Mett ” tubes was introduced into 20 c.c. of N salt 
solutions, diluted with an eipjal volume of calcium chloride solutions of 
varying strength. One length of 25 mm. was used in each experiment, and 
the result was measured after 16 hours. The results are given in Table IV. 


Table IV. 


Solution. 

Erofiioii. 

20 0.0. N Naa + 20 o.c. N/82 CaCl, 

26 

„ „ +20o,o. N/16C»C3, 

0 

20 o.c. N KOI + 20 0.0. N/32 CaCb 

25 

„ „ +20C.O. N/16 ClfcOla 

1 0 j 

2O0.C.N MgCls + 20 0.0. N/82 C»04 

25 

„ „ +20C.C. N/l6 0aC!j 

8 ! 

„ „ +20C.O. N/8 0*Clj 

1 " i 

^ , ...... . . 



In water alone tlie erosion was 13 mm. after 16 hours, and this was 
almost entirely stopped by the addition of oalcinm chloride to the amount 
ofN/64. 

It will be seen from the above experiments that the gel is entirdiy 
destroyed by solutions of the chlorides of sodium, potassium and magnerium 
of the concentration K/2. This destructive action is, however, antagonised 
completely by the presence of calcium chloride in the strength of N/32 in the 
case of the two first-mentioned salts and in riie strength of K/16 in the case 
of the third; there is, however, but little erosion in the presence of 
magnesium chloride even when the strength of the oaloium chloride is only 
N/32. 

Calcium chloride can also protect the gel a^inst the erosive aotion of 
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alkalis, as is demonstrated by the following experiment. “Mett** tubes 
containing the gel were immersed in the solutions. In N/lOO sodium 
hydroxide solution, the erosion was > 25 mm. By the addition of calcium 
chloride to the extent of only N/128, the erosion was only very slight. 

Discusmm of tlm Results, 

In the second paper of this series, attention wns called to the striking 
parallelism between the narcotic and cytolytic action of various organic 
substances, and their power of inhibiting cbolate gel formation. In the 
present communication it is shown that the ahove-uicntionod biological actions 
also run pai^llel with the power of these organic substances to produce gel 
erosion. 

The analogies between biological action of 8ul)stances and their action on 
gels has been extended further by the demonstration of the antagonistui 
action of certain salt solutions. It has been shown, for example, that sodium, 
magnesium and other chlorides inhibit the gel formation by calcium chloride, 
and, furthennore, that the gel can be eroded by the said salts, and that the 
erosive action can bo prevented by the addition to the salt solutions of 
relatively small amounts of calcium chloride. As instances of the antagon- 
istic action of salts the following examples may ho quoted. Loeb and 
Wasteneys* have shown that the Fnndulus fish will live only a short period 
in sodium or potassium chloride solutions of the same strength as thoso salts 
exist in sea- water. Tias toxic action of potassium and sodium salts can, 
however, be antagonised by the addition of small amounts of calcium salts. 

Osterhoutf has shown that the life of the sea-water plant Rapim 
maritima^ which is short in solutions of sodium or magnesium chlorides 
alone, is very appreciably lengthened by the addition of calciinn salts. 

same author has investigated other instances of the action of “ balanced 
salt solutions ” on plant life and cell permeability, many of which present 
marked analogies to the antagonistic action of calcium to other salts on the 
cbolate gel described above. 

One more instance will suffice to illustrate the biological antagonism of 
salts, Meltxer and AuerJ have shown that the injection of magnesium 
ohloride to the amount of 1*7 grm, per kilogramme of body weight into 
a rabbit produces profound ancesthesia Mduch is rapidly removed by the 
injection of relatively small amounts of calcium chloride. 

The results described in this and the lost communication farther support 

^ * Bio.-Oh«m. Zeitach./ vol. 32, p »08 {1911). 

t ^ Botanical Gazette/ vol. 42, p. 127 (1916). 

I * Amsr. Journ. Physiol.,* voL 14, p. 361 (1905). 
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tlie euggeBtion already mode by the author, that the action of narcoUos, 
cytolytic substances, etc., is clue, not to the action on lipoids, as is demanded 
by the hypotlieses of Overton and Hans Meyer, but to their action on some 
gel-forming substance contained in the magma which holds together the 
heterogeneous system contninuig lipoids, proteins, etc., which forms the 
basis of the cell membrane where sucli a diilferentiated structure exists, or 
even of the whole cytoplasm. A disintegration of the gel structure in tlie cell 
by narcotics and cytolytic substances would cause an alteration in the state 
of aggregation of the heterogeneous system, and an entire derangement of 
the functions of the cell. If a diCTerentiated cell membrane exists a dis- 
nggregatiou of its gel would alter the permeability. On this hypotbt^sis, 
furthermore, the biological antagonism of certain salts can be explained, 
which is not jtossible with the acceptance of the lipoid theory of Overton 
and Meyer, unless it is assumed that the salts act on a constituent other 
than the lipoids. Such an assumption has actually been made by Jacques 
Iioeb to explain the antagonistic action of certain salts in cases which are 
mentioned above ; this investigator suggests that the salts influence the state 
of aggregation of the proteins. 

These instances of biological action of salts, and the analogous facts 
discovered in the study of the cholate gel, appear to throw some light on tiie 
general structure of cell-membranes and cytoplasm. They suggest that these 
are constituted by a heterogeneous system held together in a magma 
containing a gel-forming substance possessing many of the physical properties 
of the cholate gel which have been described in the last two commuuicatioiM 
dealing with the clot formations from cholate solutions. This hypothesis 
suggests an explanation not only of the action of organic sabstauces, but also 
of certain actions of inorganic salts, 

Suimnary. 

It is shown that there is a marked similarity between certain vital activities 
of cells and the behaviour of cholate gel. 

1. The erosive action of certain organic substances on the cholate gel runs 
, parallel with their narcotic and cytolytic actions. 

2. Qel formation by calcium chloride is inhibited by sodium,* magnesium 
and other chlorides. The same substances can also cause gel erosion, but the 
erosive action oan be antagonised by the addition of relatively small amounts 
of calcium salts. 

8. To explain the parallelism between certain biological actions of organic 
substances and the antagonistic action of inorganic salts on the one hand 
and the action of these substanoes on the cholate gel on the other hand it 
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*ls suggested that the cell membrane or cytoplasm is coDstitated by a hetoro- 
geneous system of lipoids^ proteinSi etc., held together in a magma containing 
a gel-forming substance with physical properties similar to those of the 
cholates. On such a hypothesis, tlie biological action of certain substances 
can be explained in a manner more satisfactory than is possible by the 
assumption of the ** lipoid tlieory of Hans Meyer and Overton. 


Omnetogenesi» and Sex- Determination in the Gall-Fly, Nenroterus 
lenticularis (Spathegaster baccarum). — Part III. 

By L. Doncastku, Sc.D., F.E.S., Fellow of King s College, Cambridge. 

(Received January 13, 1916.) 

[PlATRS 6 AND 7.] 

In two previous papers on the maturation of the eggs and spermatozoa 
and determination of sex in Nem'oterm lenticidarin* 1 showed (1) that any 
individual female of the agamic generation produces either male or female 
offspring, but not both ; (2) that the eggs of some agamic females undergo 
a reduction division at maturation, while those of others do not ; (3) that, 
since males have 10 chromosomes in the germ-cells before maturation, while 
females have 20, the eggs which undergo reduction produce males, and those 
which do not, produce females; (4) all eggs of the sexual generation 
undergo a double maturation division, and are fertilised, giving rise to 
females of the agamic generation with 20 chromosomes in the ovarian cells. 
The maturation divisions in the eggs of the sexual generation w^ere described 
os of a rather peculiar type, and some difficulty was experienced in forming 
a clear and connected idea of the process. 

One important problem remained unsolved — the nature of the difference 
between the male-producing and female-producing females of the agamic 
generation. Ho difference was discernible between the flies of the two types, 
nor could any difference be found between their chromosome-groups in the 
ovarian divisions. A tentative suggestion was made that the difference 
might depend on the existence of two kinds of spermatozoa, one of wliich 
might cause the fertilised egg to develop into a male-producing, the other 
into a female-producing agamic female, and tbia suggestion seemed to gain 


♦ * Boy. Soe. Froc.,’ B, vol 82, p. 88 (1010) ; and B, vol. 88, p. 476 (1011). 
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some support from the fact that in the spermatogenesis an extra-nuolea^ 
body was observed not to divide at the single spermatocyte division, hut to 
pass over itito one of the two spermatids. 

Further investigation of the matter was interrupted by other work until 
1013; but in that year I determined to test the hypothesis mentioned by 
rearing the offspring of individual sexual females separately, and then 
hnfling whether eacl) family contained both male-producing and female- 
producing individuals. If they did not, that is to say, if the offspring of 
any one sexual female were all male-producing or all female-producing, the 
hypothesis that the difference depended on two kinds of spermatozoa would 
he disproved, for the receptaculum seminis of the fertilmsd female shauld 
contaiii Iwth sorts of sj>ermatozoa, and therefore both kinds of fertilised 
egg's should be laid ])y the ono female.* At the same time I determined to 
test afresh the possibility that the two kinds of agamic females were derived 
respectively from fertilised and parthenogenotic eggs laid by the sexual 
females. This seemed very improbable, for in almost every egg of the 
sexual generation examined for the maturation divisions, a spermatozoon 
was found, and it was therefore almost certain that all the eggs of the sexual 
generation are normally fertilised. 

For the purpose of these experiments a number of females of the sexual 
generation were sleeved on oak twigs in May, 1913, one female in each 
sleeve. Some of the females used had hem seen to copulate with males ; in 
other cases two or three males were enclosed in the sleeve with the female 
HO that fertilisation would almost certainly take place, and finally a number 
of virgin females, from galls kept separately so a.s to make the access of 
a male impossible, were also sleeved on other twigs of the same oaks. In 
several instances virgin females laid eggs in the leaves, but in no case was 
a gall produced, and the eggs appear either not to have developed at all or 
to have died at a very early age. It may, therefore, be taken as certain tfiat 
females of the sexual generation do not reproduce parthenogeneticaljy. 
Of the fertilised females, about a dozen produced galls on the leaves, some 
of them in considerable numbers. These galls were allowed to grow until 
ripe in October, then collected and kept separately through the winter. In 
February and early March a number of branches of an oak tree were covered 
with large muslin sleeves to prevent the access of wild flies, and when the 
galls were about to hatch they were plaeed in sleeves on the branches which 
had been covered, and also in some cases on uncovered branches, since the 

^ If there were two kinds of males, prodoeing different spermatozoa, the result under 
consideration would still be obtained if each sexual female paired with only one male. 
This hypothesis is further considered later. ^ 
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'supply of galls was more tlian enough for the sleeves on the branches which 
had been covered. About four to eight galls were put in each sleeve, and 
since some of the parent flies had produced 50-60 galls, in some cases 
a dozen or more sleeves were used for the galls produced by a single sexual 
female in the previous summer. In all, over 80 lots of galls were sleeved 
out. It would probably have been better, in some cases at least, to put only 
one gall in each sleeve, but as niy previous exj)erience had shown that flies 
when sleeved singly frequently fail to produce any galls, I judged it tetter 
to put several galls in each sleeve in order to be more certain of getting 
a result. As it happened, the season was extraordinarily favourable, and 
when the leaves appeared those inside the sleeves were crowded with galls. 
Not quite all were collected, but I hatched and noted the sex of about 
9000 flies, as shown in the Table on pp. 186 and 187.* 

Inspection of this Table shows at once that the vast majority of flies reared 
in the sleeves containing galls produced by any one sexual female are of one 
sex, so that the 8e3|:ual females A, B, F, H, J, and L had male-producing 
daughters, while the others had female-producing. In most families, however, 
there is a small percentage of exceptions, and the question arises, what is the 
explanation of these ? If they occurred exclusively in the sleeves on branches 
which had not been covered before the galls were sleeved out, it might be 
assumed that they were produced by very early wiki flies which had laid eggs 
in the buds before the sleeves were put on the tree. They are, however, 
about as numerous in sleeves on branches which had been covered as on 
uncovered branches. Further it is to be noticed that the exceptional males 
in female families are about as numerous as females in male families, and 
that the number of exceptions varies largely from sleeve to sleeve in the 
same family, ' For example, among the flies reared from sexual female C, 
sleeves 22a, 23, 24, 24^<, 25, 27a had no exceptions, with a total of 873 
females, while sleeves 21, 22, 27, 28, 29 had a total of 501 females and 
33 males, or over 6 per cent, of exceptions. The other families show the 
same sort of thing. In all, of 80 sleeves (35 male-producing, 45 female- 
producing), 18 of the male sleeves, containing 1,543 males, and 24 female 
sleeves, containing 2,661 females, had no exceptions. Thus almost exactly half 
the sleeves were without exceptions, and these sleeves were evenly divided 
between the male and female producing, and contained nearly half the total 
flies reared (4,014 out of 9,674). Frequently, also, the exceptions appeared 
among the later flies to hatch ; this was only definitely recorded in the case 

I take this opportunity of recording my indebtednese to Mr. F. Balfour Browne for 
his kindusfis in preserving some of the flies as they hatched, while I was prevented by 
indisposition from attending to them. 
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of Series G, sleeve 52, but it certainly occurred in other cases also. These 
facts strongly suggested that the exceptions were due to the presence of eggs 
of wild flies, which were remarkably numerous in 1914 It seemed probable 
that, m the buds on the twigs of necessity pressed against the muslin in some 
of the sleeves, wild flies might haivo been able to insert their ovipositors through 
the meshes of the muslin and lay eggs in such buds. The sleeves used were 
of muslin of two kinds, one considerably finer than the other. Unfortunately 
no record was kept of which galls came out of sleeves of the two grades of 
coarseness, but it seems probable, if the explanation suggested is correct, that 
the sleeves containing no exceptions were of the finer mesh. I was prevented 
in the summer of 1914 from repeating the whole experiment, as I wished to 
do, and an attempt made in 1915 failed because the flies laid no eggs ; but, in 
order to test whether flies can lay througli the meshes of muslin, in the 
spring of 1915 I sleeved a number of twigs, and then put a number of galls 
ill larger sleeves fastened outside the others. Some sleeves were also left on 
the twigs with no outer sleeve, to see whether galls would be produced in 
them by wild flies. As this was don» before the end of February, two or 
three weeks before the flies begin to emerge, there is no chance of eggs having 
been laid in the buds before the sleeves were put on. The result of this 
experiment was that out of 19 sleeves, each with galls in an outer sleeve 
cmclosiug it, three contained galls of the sexual generation in May. In each 
case the galls were on leaves derived from one bud only ; in one sleeve there 
were 20, in the second 18. in the third 2. From the first two there were 
reared 17 females in the one case, 15 females and 2 males in the other. 

Five twigs were covered with simple sleeves, to see whether galls might be 
produced in them by wild flies, but none contained any. Although a much 
smaller proportion of galls were produced inside the sleeves than in the pre- 
ceding year, this experiment proves conclusively that it is possible for the flies 
to oviposit through the meshes of the sleeves used, and the smaller proportion 
is probably due to the fact that the season of 1915 was much less favourable 
to the flies than that of 1914. Wild galls were extremely scarce at 
Cambridge as contrasted with their great abundance in 1914, so that if it had 
not been for the kindness of my friend Mr. E. E. Unwin, who sent me a 
supply of galls from Beading, I might have not been able to obtain enough to 
supply sufficient material to complete the cytological work described below. 
It is probable that the frost and snow of the last days of March, following a 
mild early spring, killed many of the flies before they had laid. I think it 
may, therefore, be concluded with certainty that the exceptions recorded in 
about half the sleeves in the 1914 experiments were due to eggs kid by wild 
flies. 
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Maturaiwii of the Fertilised Egejs, 

I'he results of the experiments described make it certain that any individual 
sexual female produces exclusively, or almost exclusively, male-producing 
or female-producing agamic offspring. The exjierimentg, thei^ofore, disprove 
the hypothesis that the two types of agamic female are due to dimorphism of 
the spermatozoa produced by one male. Two possibilities then remain : the 
two typf^B of agamic female may be due to two kinds of eggs laid by difftirenfc 
sexual females ; or, if each sexual female mat()s with only one male, they may 
be due to two kinds of males which produce different 8p(unuatozoa, as lias 
been suggested by Morgan in the somewhat analogous case of PhylioMero 
carymeavlisj* I have carefully re-examined my pit^parations of tlio spermato- 
genesis in a number of males, and can find lio regular differences among 
them; while not definitely denying their existence, I um unable to find any 
evidence for them. Then^ is certainly no ditferenco in chromosome numl.>er, 
nor can I find that any chromosome is constantly larger or smaller in some 
males than in others. It remained, thend'ore, to discover whetlier any 
differences could be found among the eggs laid by different sexual females, 
and on the analogy of the facts described in my earlier papiu’s on the subject, 
it seemed possible that such differences might be expccttul in the maturation 
divisions. Some indication that such difR?reiices Julght exist was given in 
the first paper, but as there was then no suspicion that the females were of 
two types, tlie eggs of individual females were not preserved separately. It 
was therefore necessary to collect fresh matt^rial. For this purpose, in the 
spring of 1914, and again in 1915, a iiuuib(‘.r of femalcH were allowed to lay 
separately, and their oggn preserved in Gilson's acetic alcohol sublimate 
(absolute alcohol, glacial acetic acid and chloroform, etpal volumes; sul)limate 
to saturation) at various ages up to about four or five hours after laying. I 
have cut sections of these eggs (I wish to record my indebtedness to 
Mr. D. W. Cutler for valuable help in this part of the work) atid have also 
re-examined all the eggs preserved in 1906 and 1907, on which the description 
in my previous paper was based. The account that follows is thus derived 
from a series of over 300 eggs of 15 separate females, in addition to about 
200 selected eggs of mixed females. I estimate, however, that fully half of 
these are in stages either too young or too old to throw any considerable light 
on the maturation process 

The first suggestion of a differences in the maturation ju'ocess of eggs of 
different females was that in some eggs the polar chromosumes, after the 

* T. H. Storgan, **The Fredotermiaatioa of Sex in Phylloxerans and Aphids/' ‘ Joum. 

Exp, Zool,* voL 19i p. 285 <1925), 
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completion of the maturation divisions, remain separate and distinct, in some 
cases until the second or third segmentation division of the zygote nucleus^ 
while in other eggs they become clumped together quite early, and cease 
to be distinguishable in the segmentation divisions. To some extent this 
difference does appear to be characteristic of the eggs of some females, but it 
is by no means regular, and I think it cannot be regarded as a really 
distinguishing feature. 

A second difference in the maturation of eggs laid by different females is 
found at an earlier stage, but it is difficult to say whether it is really 
significant In all cases the nucleus before maturation comes to the surface 
of the egg, when it is small and evenly stained, and is usually, perhaps always, 
flattened for a time against the edge of the egg.* Tlie nucleus then enlarges, 
and its subsequent behaviour seems to show differences in the eggs of different 
females. The differences between the two types will be described briefly, 
before giving a more detailed account of the maturation processes. In the 
eggs of some females it becomes top-shaped, or like two cones attached to 
each other by their bases, the points of the cones being in a line perp<mdicular 
to the surface of the egg (Plate 6, Figs. I, 1 and 2; II, 1 and 2; III, 1). As 
the nucleus assumes this form, the chromatin becomes concentrated chiefly at 
the inner and outer points, but there is often also a single or double ring of 
granules round the equator, or common base of the two cones, which give the 
appearance of chromatin emitted from the nucleus. In the subsequent stages 
of these eggs, as will described more fully below, the separation of the 
chromosomes which will fonn the egg-nucleus from the inner polar 
chromosomes occurs almost simultaneously with the division of the outer 
group of polar cliromosomes, with the result that as a rule three quite 
distinct groups of polar chromosomes are formed (Figs. Ill, 7 ; IV, 5 and 6). 

In eggs of other females the process seems to be slightly different. The 
nucleus appears never to assume the top-sliaped form, but swells up into a 
spherical nucleus containing a well marked reticulum, sometimes with 
larger aggregations of chromatin at the outer side or round its equator 
(Pkte 7, Figs. VII, 1; VIII, 1). In the later stages of these eggs the 
separation of the innermost group of chromosomes, which sink in to form 
the egg nucleus, appears to take place considerably before the division of the 
outer group, and the latter division is apparently often incomplete, so that 
only two groups of polar chromosomes may be found in the later stages, 

It^ is not difficult to choose series of eggs of individual females 
Nos. Ill and VII, l^ates 6 and 7) in which the diffbrences described are 
fairly pronounced, but on the other band eggs of other females show iigures^ 
* Cf, Jh^t II of this series, ‘Boy. Soc. Proe./ B, wd. Plate 17, fig. 3. 
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yrliieh it is not easy to place in either group with complete confidence. For 
example, the eggs shown in Series VI, 1-7 (Plate 7), are intermediate in 
their early stages between the top-shaped and spherical nuclei, and the later 
stages, though not very clear, might belong to either type. Similarly, while 
the early stages of the series shown in Figs. I, 1, 2, are clearly of the 
top-shaped type?, the later figures (I, 3 and 4) might well belong to the 
second type. While, therefore, there are some indications of two distinct 
type.s of maturation process in the eggs of different females, the results 
obtained do not make thcJie differences so certain as to justify any confident 
conclusion that they correB[>ond with the male-producing and female- 
producing oH'spring. 

Whether the differences noticed in the eggs laid by different females are 
connected with the fact that the flies to which they give rise are either 
male-producing or female-producitig may he doubted, but in any case tlie 
nature of the nuclear divisions during maturation is so reiuarkablo as to 
need a somewhat fuller description. After the nucleus has swollen up, 
whether it be of the top-shaped ” or “sphericar* type, its niemhrami 
disappears, usually first at the iiinoT pole (Fig, Vlll, 1), and from the 
nuclear reticulum fine strands are drawn out towards the centre of tlie egg. 
Some figures surest that these are at first loops, but others Figs. VHI, 1 ; 
IX, 1-6) that they are strands of chromatin not connected with each other 
at their inner ends. Many figures show that these strands are double ni 
their bases (IV, 3; VII, 4, 5, 6; IX, 1, 2, 3, 4), and when, UvS not 
infrequently happens, they appear to arise singly from small inaRsos of 
obromatin (III, 4 ; IV, 2 ; VII, 2), it is possible that these masses are 
formed by coalescence of two threads in conisequence of somewhat defective 
preservation, , In good figures it is usually clear tliat these strands are 
about 10 in number, and when only a smaller number is visible it is possibly 
because some are longer than others, and only the long ones are sufficiently 
clear of the reticulum to be recognised. While these strands are being 
formed at the inner side of the nucleus similar but shorter rods or loops are 
formed also at the opposite side, towards the edge of the egg, and the two 
series ate for a time connected by a network, on which the chromatin is 
sometimes ag^^ted into deeply -stained masses. 

The subsequent behaviour is extremely hard to follow, and is possibly 
different in the two classes of eggs, the existence of which has been suggested 
above. What appears to happen is that tlie reticulum between the inner 
and outer tods disappears, perhaps by becoming concentrated into sxnall 
d^pmatin wmm$ attached to the proximal ends of , tlie strands (Figs, III, 4 ; 

inner group of strands then separates itself from the outer 

TOi* mtxxix.— n R 
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and sinks for a short distance into the egg. The two groups so formed may 
he temporarily connected by strands of chromatin (Figs. X, 1 and 2). A 
system of spindle-fibres can then be seen running inwards from the inner 
ends of the strands, and also, .but leas clearly, outwards from these skrands 
towards the outer group ; in at least one case (Fig. II, 4) the inner spindle- 
fibres can be seen to be 10 in number. At this stage the strands of the inner 
group lie as a rule fairly accurately parallel with one another, but show a 
tendency to become clumped, so that they commonly have the appearance of 
loss than ten moderately thick rods (Figs. I, 3; II, 4; III, 6,6; VI, 7). 
The outer strands or reals aie often much less regularly arranged, and may 
appear to cross one another diagonally, or still to be connected by cross- 
threads (I, 3 ; VI, 6, 7). I have very few examples of this stt^e in e^s 
which l)clong at all certainly to the second (“spherical nucleus”) class, and 
in them the arrangement of the inner group of strands is so much less 
regular that it suggests a rather different process (VIII, 2 ; VII, 7), which 
will 1)6 discussed after the eggs with “ top-shaped ” nuclei have been 
considered. 

In the eggs of the first class (“ top-shaped ” nuclei), when the inner group 
of strands has become arranged as a sheaf of rod -shaped chromosomes on a 
spindle, the outer group may either follow suit and form a similar groeip of 
roels, usually, however, less regular (II, 4; III, 6, 6), or, probably more 
commonly, a division of the inner group takes place before the outer ^oup 
has formed any very regular arrangement (V, 1, 2), but in these eggs the 
division of the outer group takes place quite definitely, though it may lag 
somewliat behind that of the inner group (IV, 5 ; I, 4). Although it is 
quite clear that a double division takes place, I am quite unable to dofNjribe 
in detail how it is effected, for I have failed to find any egg$ (except, 
perhaps, that shown in Fig. X, 2) in stages between that represented in 
Figs, n, 4, and III, 6, and that shown in 1, 4, IV, 5, and VI, 1, 2, 

In the earlier stages the chromosomes consist of fairly thick rods 
(presumably ten, though usually eggrogated so as to appear fewer), lying 
lengthwise on a spindle. In the next stage represented these chromosomes 
have divided into a group of about ten rods, which sink in to form the egg- 
nuoleus, and ten others, which remain as the inner group of polaVchromosomes, 
but the figures give no indication of whether the division is longitudinal 
or transverse. The arrangement of the chromosomes on the spindle would 
suggest a transverse division; the existence of ten rather long, nanw 
rods in both the egg-nucletts and inner polar group suggests that the ^ 
division is longitudin&l, and this is confirmed by the longitudinal apHt ^icb 
is sometitines visible (Fjg. X, 1), oorre^hding with the apparently dsh^le 
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oattti^e of the original ntrands from which the chromosoines were formed. 
Without deciding definitely, therefore, it may probably be concluded that 
the division is longitudinal, and that each of the rods arranged lengthwise on 
the spindle splits longitudinally, and one half slips over the other and 
passes to the inner pole, leaving the other nearly stationary. The form of 
some of the chromosomes represented in Fig. X, 2, might correspond with a 
division of this sort That such a division is very unlike what is found in 
other organisms is obvious, but it appears to most nearly wiiat the 

figures ob8er\'ed suggest. 

The division of the outer group which follows is perhaps of the same kind, 
as is indicated by such figures as X, 5, in which sotne of the separating 
chromosomes apjwar to be attached to one another in such a way that tiie 
outer end of tl)e inner chromosome is lying parallel and in contact with the 
inner end of the outer, lu other cases the figures give the appearance of 
a sorting out of the chromosomes of the inner group, rather than of u 
division (I, 4 ; X, 4), but the fact that after the two groups have separated 
some chromosomes may remain connected by long chromatin strands* rather 
indicates a genuine division. The final result of the division of the outer 
group of chromosomes in eggs of this class is usually a rather regular 
group of about 10 chromosomes arranged in a sheaf near the edge of the 
egg, and a less regular group at a somewhat deeper levtd (Figs. IV, 5, 6 ; 
HI, 7). 

The above description applies to eggs of females whose eggs in their 
earlier stages have “ top-sbai)ed nuclei, and my few good figures of eggs of 
the "spherical nucleus’* class make it doubtful whether the divisions are 
quite similar. The only really satisfactory figure of the stage immediately 
preceding the division of the inner group of chromosomes is shown in 
Fig. VIII, 2, and it will be seen that in this case the inner group, instead of 
consisting of a regular sheaf of rod-like chromosomes (cA Figs. II, 4 ; III, 5) 
ia made up of a rather inegular assemblage of rods and strands. It is 
poseible that this appearance is due to the chromosomes being actually in 
division, and in process of separation from one another, for the number is 
clearly more than 10, though the irregular arrangement makes an exact 
count impossible* A rather later stage is shown in VII, 7, in which eight 
or nine chromosomes are clearly seen sinking in to form the egg-imcleus, 
while those of the outer half of the inner group have loop-like connections 
yrith one another. In both figures the chromosomes of the outer group 
fhowiao clear sign of division.at this stage, though traces of ‘spindle fibres 
may he seen running outwards towards the edge of tlie egg. Fig. VII, 8, a, b, 
* Cf. Part I, Plate 2, fig. 32, * Eoy, Soc. Proc./ B, vol. 82. 
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shows the polar chroinoftomes of an egg of this series after the maturatioti 
divisions are completed ; there in a compact mass derived from the outer 
half of the inner gi'oup (on the right of VII, 8, a, with three pieces extending 
into the section 8, 6), while the- halves of the outer group are intermingled 
in an irregular mass extending througli the two sections. As in the case of 
the earlier stages, however, various iutermetliate conditions occur between 
such figures as VII, 8, and III, 7, and it is possible that the two kinds of 
eggs described are nither the extremes of a continuous series than sharply 
distinct tyi)es which might be correlated with a difference in sex-production 
in the flies to which they give rise. 

One other point should be noted. In several figures (6V/., VI, 7 ; VII, 7) 
there is a more or less conspicuous lagging chromosome, which is possibly 
derived from one of the chromatin strands which may connect the inner ahd 
outer groups after the first division (Figs, X, 1, 2 ; VI, 5). I Imve not been 
able to find any regularity in its <3ccurrence, but if one chromosome differs 
from the rest in tending to lag in division, the presence of this chromosome 
in the inner or outer gi’oup might possibly be the diffei*entiatiiig factor which 
determines whether the egg becomes a male-producing or female-producing 
individual. 

The type of mitotic figtire described, which ocoui's in the maturation 
division of both the sexual and parthenogenetic eggs of Neuroterm, and 
whicli is very similar to that described by Henking* in another Cynipid, 
Ehodiies, is so different from that commonly found in nearly all other 
organisms that some further discussion of its peculiarities seems needed. 
An obvious suggestion is that it is due to defective preservation, and this 
explanation is supported by the fact that the state of preservation of the 
eggs seems to differ considerably in eggs fixed together in the same tube. 
But on the other band there are strong reasons for believing that this is hot 
the true, or at least not a complete, explanation. 

In the first place quite similar figures are found in eggs fixed with 
Pi&trunkewitsch*H fluid and Gilson's acetic alcohol sublimate, both of whidh, 
however, ai*e of similar constitution, but are very different from the fixativOls 
(hot water and Flemming's fluid) employed by Henking. More important 
reasons for believing that the peculiarities observed are not due to bad 
fixation are (1) that quite horiUal and well-pieserved segmentation mitoseis 
oecui’ in rather older eggs, and (2), the beautiful clearness and regularity of 
the fine chromatin stiauds could hardly be produced by poor fixation. 
drawinge give only ah iihperfeet Tepresehtation of the fineness and 
of the actual figures, ohrihg to ihe difficulty of rendering them fioourate^ 

^ 5}ck)iV vel. 
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perspective. Further, although there are couBiderable differeuces in detail, 
in the rather earlier stages especially there is a imiforniity about tlje figures 
which makes it difficult to believe tliat the appearances are due to artifact. 

1 am inclined, therefore, to believe that the Hgures are at least to a 
considerable extent genuine re]>reHentati(tnH of wliat- exists in the living egg, 
and that the maturation divisions <if the ('yuipidie exhibit a type of mitosis 
not hitherto observed in (ither forms. Its essence appears to be the drawing 
out of threads from a reticulum ; the tluTOds, at least at their bases, are 
double, and the ends of the longitudinal halves diverge and anastomose witli 
the threads of the network. Gradually the network disapiKiais, apparently 
becoming absorbed into the drawn out threads, forming an inner and outer 
group. These two groups then each tlivide, but, as was said above, there are 
no clear indications of how tliis second division is effected ; it is probable, 
however, that tlu^ division consists in a sej^aration of the longitudinal halves 
of the originally double threads. To make this description more intelligible, 
I give in a text-figure a purely diagrammatic- representation of the kind of 
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Dl ACnAMH 1-4, — Eeju'eseutiiig tht^ kind of luitotii* divittion nuggested by tlio iigurcs 
fibservetl in tlu? ogg» of Nmrotei'U6. 

1. Th roads bot'OTuiug drawn out on o]>posite isidos of a j’etioular nuolous, 

2. Hojau^atioii and mnkingdu of the inner threads, each of whicli is longitudiuall)' split. 

8. division (longitudinal of the inner threads, and formation f)f split cluoiuoaomeH from 

the outer group, 

4. t/onipletion of the maturation divisions. The innermoBt group forms the ogg-uutdeuH, 
the other three the groups of polar ohromosomes, 

(III diagxiims 2, 3, 4, only half of the actual number of chiomoeomes is represented). 


ayatem which the figures suggest, but it will be understootl tliat tthis 
represeiitation is imaginary, and is not intended to show at all accurately the 
stroctures as they actually exist. 
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Summary. 

Ill Nmruki'iis Imtindarm there are two generations in the year, agamic 
females appearing in early spring, and sexual females and males in early 
summer. Previous work had shown that any individual agamic female has 
only male or only female offspring, and the olijcct of the present work was 
(,o disf'-ovor the nature of the dtfferenc-e heffw<^on tfiese two classes of agamic 
females. 

Exptiriment sliowed tliat any individual sexual female has grandchildren 
exchmively oi* almost excluHively of one sex. The galls prodiuied by sexual 
females were sleeve<l, each sleeve containing galls derived from one female 
pai'eiifc, and in sleeves of galls derived from six females 42.*15 males and 
83 females were bred, while in sleeves of galls fnmi Mtiofcher six females there 
were 5139 females and 117 nuiles. About half Ute sleeves contained no 
exceptions, and reasons are given for believing that the exceptions wore due 
to eggs of wild flies laid tlu’ougli the meflljes of the sleeves* 

Two i)ossil)lc cytological causes might account- for the* fn(;t tliat some 
s^xnal females produce only male-producing offspring, whilst others produce 
only femalo-prodncijig. If (m*h fly pairs only oiuie, the difference might 
depend on the existmioe of two kinds of males, or it might arise throug)» 
differences in the main ration -processes eggs laid hy the two classes of 
sexual female. cytological differences in the spenuaiogenesis of different 
males could l>e detecjted. The maturation phejiomena of the eggs (about 300) 
of 15 separate females have been examined, and while they seem to fall into 
i-wo rather distinct types, the differences are not sufficiently considerable to 
correlate them with the t^ex -phenomena w.ith any confidence. 

The maturation -processes of the eggs fire remarkable, and if, as seems 
ju'obable, the peculiar figures ari? not due to methods of preservation, they 
differ widely from tlie ordinary type of mitosis. The first division takes 
place by the drawing out of threads (probably double) on each side of the 
nucleiis ; the reticulum becomes absorbed in these threads, which form two 
gmupa of j>arallel chroiuosomes on a spindle. These (chromosomes then 
divide, probably longitudinally, giviiig rise to the group which forms the 
cgg-nuoleus and three groups of polar ohromosomes. 

[Postmripij Fehrmry 19, 1916. — ^While the pitioeding pai>er was in the press 
1 r€t 0 iv 0 d K. W. Hegner's paper “ Protoplasmic Differentiation in the Oocytes 
of Certain Hymenoptcra.’'* He describes phenomena in tho pai'OJsitic 
Hymenopteran Chpulomua, and less fully in the Cynipid AndHt^vs (Uie latter 


^ ‘tlourn. of Morphology/ vol. 26, p. 495 (1915). 
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nearly allied to NeuToterm)^ which may throw important, light on the nature 
of the peculiar mitotic figures found in the maturation divisions of Nmroterus 
egg«* In the early oocyte, after a coinpatit synizeais (contraction phase) a 
number of thread-like chroinosoraes emerge froTii the spireme, appear to pair 
end to end, and the pairs then arrange themselves as parallel rods on an 
asterleas mitotic figure. Each of these double chromosomes shows its double 
nature by a transverse projection in the middle, so that it has the form of a 
cross with the horizontal arms very short. The whole group of chromosomes 
then condenses till it makes an evenly stained mass which is more or less 
oval in shape. This is the last stage seen before the egg is laid, and evidently 
corresponds with the small evenly-stained nucleus at the edge of the 
egg found in eggs of Ncuroterm preserved immediately after deposition. It 
is extremely like Figs. 1 and 2 of Plate 17 in Part II of tiiis series.'*' 

Further, F. Martinf finds the same phenomena in Ai/eniafipi^, followed by a 
maturation division apparently of the tyj^ie described in Nmroteriis, 

It seems very probable, therefore, that the “ top-8hai>ed " nucleus described 
in NcutoUi'xls is a stage in the disentangling of these chromosomes from the 
compact condition, and that the separation of the inner group from the outer 
in the first division corresponds with a separation of the members of the 
end-to-end pairs from one another, while the second ilivision would be, as 
suggested above, a longitudinal splitting of single chrornusoines. The 
peculiarities of the first division may be supposed to arise from the fact that 
tlie double chromosomes prepare for division some time before the egg is laid, 
then become, closely pressed together into a compact mass, and after the e^ 
is laid aepamte from one another before they are comjiletely disentangled 
from the tight mass into which they liave been concentrated.] 


^ * Roy. Soo. Frut’./ B, vol, $3 (Iftll). 
t Wisa ZmU vo). MO, p. 4l» 
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DESCEIPTION OF FIGURES. 

The iiguree are all fi'eehivnd diuwmga isade with a Zeiaa 2‘5 mm. immeraton tens 
(N.A* 1*40), and compensating ocular 12. They are not all exactly on the name aoale. 
In many of the figures, especially those representing the earlier stages of the maturation 
divisions Series IX), tlie difficulty of interpreting and representing the structures 
iu perspective with complete accumcy has proved insuperable, and the figures must 
therefore be taken as giving as close a rendering us I ant able to do of the appearance 
presented, rather than as drawings which are accurate in every detail. .Tn each case the 
line on the left of the figure repi'esents the position of the egg ‘margin. The Koman 
numerals repitisent (except in Nos. IX and X) diffeient individual females, so that, for 
example, Figs. VII, V 8, represent eight maturation figures from eggs laid by one 
parent. Series IX and X represent figures at various stages of division from eggs of 
mixed females ; of these, Figs. IX, 1-fi, and X, 3 and 5, were preserved in 1907 \ X, 1, in 
1906 ; X, 4, in 1914, and X, 2, in 1915. All, the eggs of Series I -VIII were preserved in 
1914 or 1916. 

BKatKB I, 1, 2. — “Top-shaped” type of nucleus just before maturation. In 1, 2, the 
stained granules, suggesting emission of chromatin, are seen round the 
equator. ^ 

I, 3. — Early stage of division ; since in some cases the chromosoraes are 
lying one directly over another not all are shown. 

I, 4. ‘—Later stage of division. The inner group has divided into egg-nucleus 
and inner polar group ; the outer group has not yet divided. The figure is 
reconstructed from four successive sections. 

SEKtKB II, I and 2. — Top-shaped nuclei with double rings of granules. 

II, 3. — Prophage with narrow loops or strands becoming drawn out on the 
inner side. 

II, 4. — Unusually regular division -figure. Tlie inner and outer groups ore in 
successive sections, with the exception of the chromosome marked x in the 
outer group, which is in the same section as the inner group. On the inner 
side of the inner group 10 spindle-fibres can be counted with some 
confidence. 

II, 6. — Tliree groups of polar chromosomes after the completion of the matura- 
tion divisions. The lowest and that near the edge are the halves of the 
outer group and are in one section ; the upper on the right hand is the 
inner group containing 10 chromosomes, and is in the next section. 

Skriks III, 1, 2, 3.— Frophascs ; 111,1, has the typical top-shaped form with equatorial 
granules. 

Ill, 4. — Chromatin st rands being drawn out on both inner and outer rides. 
Owing to »uj)orposition and perspective, not quite everything is shown. 

Ill, 6, 6. — Two double division figures, on rather a larger sckle than the 
remainder. In each case the outer group is in one section, the inner in the 
next. 

Ill, 7.-^Completion of maturation division and sperm-head swelling up to 
form male pinnucleus. The two outer groups of polar chromosomea (the 
outermost with about 10) and the inner group are in one section, with tfie 
exception of the chromosomes represented separately below, which am in 
the next. The egg- and spenn-nuolei (marked q and Sp,) are both in the 
next section but on«u , , ^ 
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Sftaixs IV, 1 and 2, — Karly stages seen in face, cut in two sections. In each the upper 
figure represents the inner, the lower the outer portion. In IV, 2, there 
are clearly about 10 threads drawn out towards the egg-centre ; in the 
lower figure the dark spots ai-e the cut ends which are continuous with the 
thi*eads in the upper figure. 

IV, 5.— Inner portion of a similar figure, showing that the threads, at least near 
their bases, are double, 

(IV, 1, 2, 3, should be compared with VII, 2, 3, 4, 5.) 

IV, 4. — ^Two figures from successive sections of a rather later stage in side 
view, showing chromatin threads drawn out on Iwith inner and outer side, 
'rhe staining of this slide (IV, 4) is unsatisfactory, and attempts to improve 
it have t)roved unsucoeKsful. The figures are therefore to be taken as 
sketchea 

IV, 5. — Telophase of maturation division. The egg- and sperm-nuclei are in 
one section, but are I'epresented nearer together tliau they actually are \ the 
two inner polar groups and most of the outer are in the next section but 
one. Borne of the outernit>st polar chromosomes are hidden by the eg^t** 
membrane. 

IV, 6. — Polar chromosomes aftei’ the completion of the maturation tii visions 
from three successive sections. Those of the inner group are clumped. 

SsRiKS V, 1 and 2. — Two rather similar stages, showing complete separation of egg- 
nucleus chromosomes from inner polar group before the outer group has 
divided. In V, 1, the figure is reconstructed from two, in V, 2, from three, 
successive sections, and the chromosomes are seen nearly in face. The later 
eggs of this series show throe groups of polar chromosomes, indicating that 
the outer group divides. 

Skrijcb VI, 1, 2i 3.“*~Three prophases somewhat intermediate betw een the U^p-shaped '' 
and “ spherics 1 '' types. 

VI, 4.— Later stage showing threads, double at their liases, drawn out towards 
the egg-centre and shorter loops towards the outside. The lower figure 
represents ends of threads seen in the next section ; the ujiper figure ie 
slightly spread for the sake c>f perspective. 

VI, 5, 6. — Rather later stages : VI, 5, is cut in two sections ; VI, 6, is proliably 
not well preserved, the inner and outer groups are in successive sections, 

VI, 7. — Double division-spindle, with a lagging chromosome in the outer group. 

Bbriks VII, 1, — Spherical nucleus Inifore maturation. 

VII, 2,— Two sections of a later stage in fac>e. The upper figure i^cprosents the 
inner, the lower the outer, portion ; in the latter, the dork spots are the cut 
ends of threads which appear in the upper figure. 

Vll, 3, — Oblique view of slightly later stage, showing double threads drawn 
inwards towards egg-centre. 

VII, 4, — Similar stage cut in two sections in face. The upper figure is the* 
inner, and the dark dots in the lower are the cut ends of threads which pass 
into the upper, 

VII, fi, — Similar figure, showing double nature of the threads towards their 
bases. The 10 double threads forming an irregular outer ring are probably 
ehromosomes ; the three smaller pairs inside the ring much fainter, and 
are possibly spindle fibres. 

Vil* «.---ObIiqae view*of similar stage. 

VII, 74— Mitosis in side view, showing complete separation of the egg-nucleua 
ebrmnosames from the inner polar group, while the outer group shows. 
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tittle trace of division. Tbe innerukovt group in in one nectioUi th« tniddla 
group and moat of the outer group in the next* The ohromoeomeB of the 
outermost group not in this aeotion are represented below. 

Vll, 8. — Polar chromosomes after maturation is completed, in two successive 
sections. There is a compact inner group of about 10, and an outer group 
which contains approximately 20 chromosomes. 

Skrik 8 VIII^ 1. — “ Spherical ” typo of nucleus with early stage of threads being drawn 
out towards egg-centre. 

VIII, 2. — Double maturation division. There appear to be more than 10 chromo- 
somes in the inner group, and they seem to be in process of sorting out 
ratlier than of division. The inner group is in one section ; the ohromo- 
- somes of the outer group marked x in the next, and the rest of the outer 
group in the next to thcKC. 

S'RRiEfl IX, 1“6.“ “Six hgurcH of early stages from eggs of vaiious fetuales, preserved with 
Fetruukewitsch’s sohition in 1907, and showing stiunds or loops of 
chromatin l>eing drawn out towards lM>th the egg-ooiitre and egg* margin 
fi’oiu a niiolcar reticulum. In IX, 6, the figure is seen obliquely, and is cut 
in two sections ; the up})er portion is the outer. 

Owing to the difficulty of interpreting and rendering structures seen in 
perspective, the details of Urn reticulum as represented are not rigidly 
accurate, noi* is the whole thickness of the nucleus shown in every case. 

Bkhies X. — Five figures of eggs of various females, later than those shown in Series IX. 

X, 1. — Egg piwn-ved in 1906 (Petrunkewitsch^a fluid), showing chromatin 
strands connoeting the inner and o\iter grou|)8. Ei^tht chromosomes, most 
of them clearly split longitudinally, are visible in the inner group ; it is 
possible that the two long stmnds represent lagging chromosomes. 

X, 2. — Egg preserved in 1915 (Oilson’s acetic alcohol sublimate). The chromo- 
Homes below those of the inner group on the spindle are in the next section 
to the remainder. The thick, deeply stained chromosomes of the inner 
group are probably each two in contact ; it is not certain whether the thin 
faint lines between them are single chromosomes or spitkdle*fibr6a. 

X, 3-5.- Three stages alter the division of the inner group is complete, 
showing division of the outer group. X, 3 and 5, preserved in 1907 ; X, 4, 
in 1914. In X, 4, the outer group and all the chromosomes of the inner, 
except that marked x , are in one section ; the chromosomes of the egg- 
nuoleus (marked $ ) are two sections removed. 
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On the Medhanism of Chemical Temperature Megulatum. 

By J. M. O’Connor. 

(Communicated by J. Barcroft, F.K.S. Eeceived November 18, 1915.) 
(From the Physiological Department, University College, Dublin.) 

Although the conception that, under conditions favouring heat loss, the 
warm-blooded animal endeavours to maintain its body temperature by 
increasing the quantity of material oxidised dates back to Crawford and 
Lavoisier, it received but little attention until examined by liebermeister 
(1, 2) in the sixties. Liebermeister ’s experiments did not carry conviction 
, to his contemporaries, and even when confirmed by Sanders Ezn (3), and by 
Eohrig and Zuntz (4), were not met with universal acceptance (5). Further 
experiments by Pfliiger (6) and his pupils tended to put the matter beyond 
doubt, and not alone the existence but the normal activity of such a 
mechanism was finally established by Herzog Carl Theodor in a careful 
and prolonged series of observations on a single animal. Voit(8), in whose 
laboratory these last experiments were conducted, gives an account of the 
early literature. Since then llubuer(9) especially has devoted attention to 
this increased combustion, especially studying the manner in which it is 
influenced by food, growth of fur, and the like. 

Though the chemical heat regulation, as Rubner names it, has from this 
point of view been thoroughly investigated, the mechanisnr by which its 
activity is excited has attracted but little attention. Liebermeister (2), it is 
true, formulated clearly a theory, according to which the increased prodnc- 
tioQ of CO] in a cold bath is proportional to the extent to which the skin 
has been cooled below a certain normal point and since his time it has been 
muftomary to attribute chemical heat regulation to a temperature reflex 
from the skin to the muscles (for example, Rubner). The rapid onset of 
fllwmioal roguiatjon on exposure to cold (Pembrey, 10) makes some such 
,I)^plieral mechanism probable, but the theory has never been experi- 
Iftiaially t^ted, and is not altogether without opposition. Some would 
ehemioal temperature regulation in part(ll) or exolusively to a 
brain, a view which has received recent prominent support 
lihe edtperiimmto of Barbour (12, 18). 

invest^tion ia perhaps to some extent due to the 
placed on the experimente of ltampf(14)-~for examine, 
aQknal Isolation is distorted beyond 
radnoiag the posslbUities of 
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Having found (16) that, in the cat anaesthetised with urethane, the physical 
heat regulation was in part under the control of the skin temperature, 1 
have endeavoured to find if, under similar conditions, the existence of the 
mechanism suggested by Liebermeister could be experimentally demonstrated. 

The animal, oat or rabbit, was antes thetised with 1J«2 grm. per 
kikfgramme urethane, and, as a routine, a thermometer or thermocouple 
introduced deep into the rectum, and two others pushed under the skin at 
either side, A tracheal cannula was inserted, the thorax opened, and the 
cannula connected up with an apparatus fen* artificial respiration, permitting 
measurement of the 0* consumption in short periods after the fashion of 
Regnault and Reiset, 

This apparatus (fig. 1) consisted of a mercury pump A, driving and 
sucking air round in a circuit of rifbber tubing under the control of 
mercury valves, so that, on the down stroke of the pump, the air, having 
passed through the first valve B, distended the lungs directly connected 
with the circuit by the tracheal cannula at C, and then forced its way 
through a wash bottle D, filled with strong pot^ish solution, where the excreted 
carbon dioxide was absorbed. Beyond this and before the second valve L 
the circuit communicated through a two-way tap with either of two 
graduated gas burettes (200 cx.), F and G, counterpoised by the arrange- 
ment H over acidulated water. A, small trap M was introduced between the 
trachea ajid the circuit to catch any secreted mucus or condensed water, and 
by means of two tubes 0 and P across the circuit, furnished with simple 
taps, the valves could be thrown out of action, equalising the gas pressure 
tliroughout the apparatus. 

Observations were started as follows: Oxygen was run through the 
apparatus, and the two-way tap E turned so that one burette was in 
communication with the air circuit, the tracheal cannula of the animal, 
on which the preliminary operations had been performed, connected up with 
the apparatus, and the motor driving the pump put in action. The second 
burette was filled with 0® from the gasometer and the quantity read ofif. 
After a few minutes the pump was held at the top of its stroke by an 
assistant, and a stop-watch started. The t^ps on the bye-posses 0 and P 
were opened, throwing all the valves out of oction, the burette in connection 
with the circuit drawn up so as to cause complete collapse of the lungs, and 
then brought back so tliat atmospheric pressure prevailed within the 
apparatus. The two-way tap was turned to . bring the other burette into 
connection, the bye-passes closed, and pump restarted. The whole occupied 
about 10 seconds, and, normally, did not produce the slightest sign of 
asphyxia. When the burette was nearly exhausted, the other having been 
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refilled witli oxygen, the eame pro<;e88 wae again gone tfaroqgfa with the 
modifications of noting the time to the nearest second when the pomp was 
stopped and the reading of the burette. The differences between the two 
readings of the burette give the oxygen consumed in the time. After each 
observation the temperatures of the rectum, the skin, and the water of the 
lath in which the animal was placed, were entered in the protocol. 

As owing to the changing temperature of the animal the temperature of 
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the air in the lungs necessarily varied, no effort was made to keep the 
temperature of the air in the apparatus under control. But as the volume 
of the. apparatus was reduced to a miminum-- about 300 c.o. at the middle 
stand of the burette— the error due to chan^ng temperature or pressure was 
very staall in proportion to quantities of gas (oxygen) consumed. The pump 
gave a circuit of about 65 o.c, for each downstroke of the pump — thirteen 
to the mibuter^whioh proved an efficient ventilation for rabbits up to 
2*5 kgrm, lime oxygen in the apparatus was never found below 35 per cent. 

s 2 
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and the carbon dioxide never rose above 1 per cent. The airtightness of the 
apparatus witliout disconnecting the animal was tested after each experiment. 

If in an experiment the beginning of which! have described the animal be 
left exposed to the room temperature or put in a batli of say 25'’ C. it shivers 
violently. This shivering can be seen in the animal without any artificial 
respiration, but under the conditions of the experiment, provided the ventila- 
tion be efficient, is much more pronounced. It is especially marked during 
tlu; down strokes of the pump. If the temperature of the bath be now 
gradually raised, the temperatures of the subcutaneous tissue and rectnm 
gradually follow and the shivering becomes noticeably less. The oxygen 
consumption plotted against the average rectal temperature for these periods 
gives no constant relation. When, however, the temperatures have risen 
above a certain point — always less than the normal temperature of the animal 
— shivering stops completely, and from this point on the oxgyen consumption 
is within limits directly proportional to the rectal temperature, just as it is in 
the cold-blooded animal (Schultz, 17). If now this line be extrapolated into 
the region in which the animal was shivering and the figures obtained be 
deducted — they are always less — from the observed consumption of oxygen 
at various rectal temperatures, the difference plotted against the corresponding 
average skin temperatures gives approximately a straight line. In other 
•words the " extra Os ’’ consumed during shivering is proportional to the extent 
to which the subcutaneous temperature has fallen below a fixed point 

The gradient of this extrapolated line varies in different animals. It tends 
to cut the abscissa at a point between alwut 19® and 29°, resembling the steep 
portion of Schultz’s curve (sec C. S. Martin, 18). 

Fig. 2 gives as an example one of many experiments dona Considering 
the necessary inaccuracies of the observations all accumulating in the final 
result, the regularity — apart from three outstandiug figures — is sufficiently 
striking. 

Tlie lowering of the skin temperature therefore produces an activity of the 
muscles which is accompanied by, or we may say without prejudice results 
from, muscular activity. This muscular activity as indicated usually takes 
the form of a fine incoordinate shiver ; but it is not always so. Oeoasionally 
in the rabbit the shivering is interrupted by periods of running mdvemeDts 
similar to those seen in chloroform narcosis without an obvious alteration in 
the Ot consunq)tion. In extreme oold convulsive movmnents may ooour, and 
frequently there is in addition to the shiver a tonic cramp-like rigidity, easily 
noticeable m palpation. The fall of skin temperature appears oonsequently 
to result in a demand for a certain amount of activity from the musoks, whitAi 
presumably in the absence of other directive impulses takes ^ fom of a 
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shiver. The importance of shivering has been especially insisted oh by 
Loewy (19), by Eichet (20), and by Johansson (21 ), who gives a complete shetch 




A. Abscissa, rectal temperature. Ordinate, O, consumption \»r 10 minutes. The x 

indicates obsei'Yations while shivering. The points iudicato obseivations while not 

shivering. 

B. Abscissa, skin temperature. Ordinate, “extra oxygen.” 

of the literature of the subject. Bubner (22) believes the significiuice of 
shivering to be much exaggerated. 

Having found that the anaesthetised animal produced extra Os in propor> 
tion to the extent to which its skin temperature had fallen below a certain 
fixed standard, it had to.be determined how the animal was aware of the 
standard to which it should aim. The mechanism was in part revealed by 
the following experiment. A cat was warmed in the water bath in the usual 
manner, the Og consumption being continuously determined and the 
heating continued as usual beyond the shivering point. It was then 
removed from the bath, with the result tliat the skin cooled rapidly below 
the shivering point without any muscular activity appearing. The body 
temperature followed the skin temperature slowly, and when this had 
fallen below the point at wliieh regulation previously ceased, violent 
shivering set in, and extra oxygen was consumed in proportion to the 
extent to which the skin temperature was below that point. The appearance 
of ohemioal regulation is conditioned by the body temperature being l)elow 
a fixed point, its emwM-m determined by the extent to which the sub- 
cutaneous temperature is below that point. Though among a number of 
expei'ime&ts of this type I have met none in oontradiotion with this view, 
the results are not always so satisfactory as in that from which fig. 3 is 
taken. It firei^uently happens that the animal cooling regulates for a 
different tetaperature, generally lower, than that to which it regulated on 
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Fig. 3.— Cat, 1950 gfiix 


A. Absoima, rectal temperature. Ordinate, O3 consumption per 10 minutes. 

B. Abscissa, skin temperature. Ordinate, exti*a oxygen per 10 minutes. The four 

upper points are obtained after having been warmed. 



fto, 4, — Cat^ 1260 grm« As iig. 2. x indicates observations when shivering b^ore 
being warmed. +* shivering after itaving been warmed. 


In both t^ese experiments the Og consun^tion on cootiUjg rose distinctly daring the 
period jnst before shivering commenced This is not an mvariabie ooourreim, and is 
omittea from the graphs. 

The correctness of the theory based on these experimsnts is supported by the fact that 
it oooasicmfl^y hi^ppens st the beginning of an experiment an aniimd does not shiver 
until its rectal temperature has fallrii to the point to which it is later found to regulg^ 
This can be seen in the illustmtire pri)tocolnt the end of the paper. 
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being warmed, or that the vigour of the regulation was different, ije. the 
amount of extra oxygen resulting from a given lowering of the skin 
temperature had altered. As a result the first and second half of the 
experiment are not in agreement. The first of these cases is illustrated by 
fig. 4. 

This significance of the body temperature having been recognised, an effort 
was made to determine if this influence could be localised. Probability pointed 
to the temperature of the brain being of special importance, and in fact it 
was found possible to completely stop shivering and lower the oxygen 
consumption by heating the blood going through the carotids (by Kahn’s 
tubes) {2$). This is illustrated by the fpllowing extract from a protocol; — 


Kabbib, 1700 grm. « 


Time. 

Ug consump- 
tion c.c. 
per 10 min. 

Rectal 

tempera- 

ture. 

Skin 

temperatures. 

Temwraturo 
of fauces. 

1 

HemarkB. 

4.49 

187 

c* 

81 -6 

o 

80 1 

O 

31 1 

o 

81 -2 

Shiferiug. 

4.54 

197 

81*6 

80 0 

81 *4 

84 


5.3 

128 

Bl*B * 

30*4 

31*8 

36 

Shirerxng very faint. 

6,12 

168 

82 *1 

81 *2 

82 3 

86 *9 

Bbiverins, which had in- 
creased, has stopped. 

No shiforing. 

5.20 j 

1 

98 

82 '3 

30*4 

sa 

38*4 

5.28 1 

118 

82*1 

80*8 

82 *9 

86*7 


5.32 


— 1 

— . — 

86 *1 

Shivering recommonoeau 

5.86 

128 

82 

81 

82*4 

34 *8 

Shivering. 

6.40 

i lU 

82 

81 

82 4 

82 


5.47 

166 

81*7 

31 82 *8 

31*2 


6.64 

1 

188 

31 -2 

I 

81 -2 81 -4 

81 



It was hoped by this means that a double series of observations with and 
without shivering at various rectal temperatures could be obtained, thus 
avoiding the necessity for obtaining the second figure by extrapolation. 
A number of such attempts failed on technical grodnds. It was found very 
difficult to get a complete experiment of this type, especially when as was 
the case the brain temperature was also determined by a thermocouple 
introdnced through the skull. In one experiment 1 was, however, able to 
show that shivering ceased at the same brain temperature whether this was 
reached by locally heating the head blood or warming the body of the 
animal in the hath. The following shows the essentials.* — 
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Babbit, 1760 grm. 


Time. 

temperature. 

Brain 

temperature. 

Bemurkg. 

12.17 

29-4 

0 

27-7 

Shivering. 

12.42 

28-6 

28 

Oftrotid blood warmed. 

1.31 

20 *2 

30-0 

Shivering. 

1.38 

29 *6 

81 

No shivering. 

2.2 

80*2 

31 *9 

No ghivering ; polypncea. 

2.10 

80 ‘8 

32 

No shivering. 

Carotidg no longer warmed? 

2.17 

31 *1 

30*4 

P Shivering, 

2.84 1 

80 '8 

29 1 

Shivering well. 

Bath warmed. 

Jt.8 

31 '3 ! 

20*3 

Hhivering. 

3.20 


80*6 

»> 

8.86 

1 

31 *2 

No shivering. 

3.66 j 

37 T 

82*6 



On the same grounds of technical disappointments the effort to obtain the 
important experiment in which the skin was kept above the shivering point 
•while the brain was cooled below it was abandoned. This and similar 
experiments require essential alteration of technique. 

The importance of this experiment lies in the fatit that it would effectually clear up 
any contradiction* which might exist between these results and the experiments of 
Barbour. Barbour and Prince (13) have shown that when the brain is heated there i* a 
fall in the U, consumption. This is, of course, explicable by the temperature of the 
centres rising above the " shivering point.” They have, however, also shown that when 
the temperature of the brain is lowered theie is an increase in Og consumption. This 
may constitute a discrepancy. Barbour states that when the brain is cooled there is 
also a vaso-constriction in the skin. In this way, provided that the temperature of the 
air is at its usual figure, the skin would become cooler and result in this secondary 
fashion in an increase in Og consumption. 

The results obtained point clearly to the theory that while shivering is 
initiated by a low brain temperature it is quantitatively controlled by the 
akin temperature. The more accurate- localisation of these two significant 
regions does not come within the scope of this paper. The experiments of 
Eisensohmid and Solmitzler (22) would point to the tuber cinereum as the 
essential portion of the brain. With regard to the skin it would be too 
great a coincidence if the temperature of the suboutaneous r^on into which 
the thermometer naturally slips were aocurately the governing factor. 
Liebermeister (2), influenced by the fact that the CO* production of fat 
individuals was less affected by a cold bath than that ;of the thin, made 
approximate calculations -which led him to believe that the end enrgans lay 
benOatb the layer of fat on the surfaoe of the muscles. This view is 
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obvioualy improbable, and is vitiated by the fact that in his calculations he 
neglected the latent heat of the duid subcutaneous fat. This fat, on 
solidifioatiou, would give out large quantities of heat, while, owing to the 
lack in definition of its melting point, it falls but slowly in temperature. 
A layer of warmer material is thus retained next the deep surface of the 
skin in which the end oi*gan 8 for cold lie. Rubner (26) states that at the 
cooler places a fat rich in olein is deposited, 1 have been unable to 
find any determination of the latent hoat of fusion of fat ; beeswax is given 
as 22 . 

It may be asked why, if such a complete system of chemical heat regulation 
exist in the anaesthetised animal, the temperature falls so continuously in an 
animal exposed even to room temperature. The answer must lie in the 
fact that though the mechanism is in order the response of the heat- 
producing organs is not efficient. That this is so is borne out by the fact 
that the extra O 3 consumption produced by a fall of the skin temperature 
of 1° C. varies from about 6 to 30 per cent, of ,the (calculated) basal 




Fio. 5.--€at, 1060 gnu. As fig. 2. 
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taetaboliBm at 39°. That at times the regulation is capable of mamtaiaing 
the temperature is shown by the experiment illostrated by fi^. 6. 

A further poiht to be considered is the temperature to which the animals 
chemically regulate. This is always below the normal body temperature 
(30-39°). I have the impression that the smaller the animal the lower it is, 
but neither the results nor the conditions are sufficiently uniform to justify 
a conclusion on this point. 

The fact that the ansesthetised animal regulates for a temperature lower 
than the normal may be due to a direct action on the central nervous system 
not accessible to further analysis. It may, however, be capable of another 
explanation. If we conceive the animal unable to regulate and surrounded 
by certain fixed thermal conditions there will be only one bo<iy temperature 
at which the animal will be in equilibrium, and towards this point it will 
regulate. If the basal metabolism be lowered the animal will be in 
equilibrium with the same outside conditions at a lower body temperature 
and will, according to the hypothesis, now regulate for this lower point. We 
know that as a matter of fact narcotics acting, for example, on isolated 
organs (26) do produce a lowering of the metabolism ; and the fact that in 
myxcedema and in starved rabbits (27) a low basal metabolism is associated 
with a subnormal temperature lends support to the explanation suggested. 
In fever, too, though the point has scarcely been adequately investigated, the 
increase of temperature appears to be always accompanied by an increased 
energy exchange (28). That alterations in the circulation could equally 
affect the equilibrium point is clear. 

The experiments are in consistent agreement with the theory formulated. 
As an analysis of the normal mechanism of temperature regulation they are 
not without objection. The periods of observation were very short. It is, 
of course, true that long periods are more convincing, but, apart from this, 
Eubner(29)i8 inclined to question absolutely the value of observations for 
short periods. Passing the fact that long observations on animals in uniform 
anaesthesia are scarcely feasible, it must be observed the Bubner objections 
are arbitrary. It may, of course, be also true that the aneesthesia completely 
perverts the mechanism in normal activity. The fact that through anacsthema 
we are able to reveal aspects of the question otherwise, inacoessible must 
compensate us for this slight suspicion. 

Without endeavouring to extend too widely the application of the results, 
it may be noted that they lend support to Hering's theory of temperature 
perception, and, if we assume the sensation of cold to be proportional to the 
amount of oxygen resulting from shivering, do not agree with the Fechner 
law. 



Illustrative Protocol. 

March 20, 1915. Male Babbit, 1610 grm- Temperature 38-8^, 10.20 a.m,, 29 c.c., 10 per cent. Urethane pa* 
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S7im7nary^ 

1. Anjesthetised cat or rabbits when not shivering consume O 3 in proportion 
to their body ‘temperature. 

2 . When shivering more oxygen is consumed than would otherwise be 
consumed at that body temperature. 

3. Tlie onset of shivering is dependent on the brain .temperature being 
below a point more or less fixed in a given animal. 

4. The amount of extra oxygen ” consumed during shivering is propor- 
tional to the extent to which the average skin temperature is below this 
point, 

5. This point, towards which the animals regulate chemically, varies in 
different aniesthetised animals between 30^ and 39^ C. 
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physiological Investigations with Petiole-Pulvinus Preparations of 

Mimosa pudica. 

By Prof. J, C. Bosk, M.A., D.Sc., O.S.I., C.I.E., assisted by Suuendka 
' Chanuka Das, M.A. 

(CJommunicated by Prof. S. H. Vines, r.R.S. Received November 25, 1915.) 
(From tho Bio-pbysicu Laboratory, Calcutta.) 

The essential Bimilarity in the tesponsive reactions of plants and animals 
which has been demonstrated in my previous works* leads us to exj>ect that 
the study of the simpler phenomena of irritability in the vegetal organism 
may help in the elucidation of the more complex physiological reactions of 
the animal. New methewis of investigation found successful in the case of 
plants may, moreover, prove to he equally applicable to the study of 
reactions in animal tissues. This anticipation has been fully justified, aince 
it was my previous discovery of a method of inducing variation in the 
conducting power df vegetable tissues that letl me to the discovery of a 
similar means of control of the excitatory impulse in the animal nerve.f 

My investigations on plant-irritability have hitherto been carried out with 
entire plants. The most suitable plant for these researches is Mvrwm jnfdim, 
which can be obtained in all parts of the world. An impression unfortu- 
nately pi-evails that the excitatory reaction of this plant can be obtained 
only in summer and under very favourable circumstances, which has 
militated against its extensive use in physiological experiments, but this 
misgiving is without any foundation, for I found no difficulty in demon- 
strating even the most delicate experiments on Mimosa before the Meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science held last 
Christmas at Philadelphia. The prevailing outside temperature at the 
time was considerably below the freezing point. With foresight and care it 
should not be at all difficult to maintain in a hot-house a laige number of 
these plimts in a sensitive condition all the year round. 

^ Bose, ‘Plant Eespcmse,' 1906 (Longmaus, Green, $ Co.); /Comparative Electro- 
physiology/ 1907 (liongmaiia, Green, & Co.) i ‘Besearches on Irritability of Plants,' 1913 
(Longmans, Green, k Co.) ; “ An Automatic Method for Inveatigation of Velocity of 
Transmission of Excitation in Mimosa^** * Phil. Trans.,' B, voL 204 (1913). 

f •‘ The In6nenob of Homodromons and Heterddromous Electric Currents on Trans- 
mission of Excitation in Plant and AnimaV* *Boy, Soc. Proc,/ 1915, 
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In order to remove the drawback connected with the supply of suffi^nt 
material, I commenced an investigation to find whether a detached Aeaf- 
preparation could be made as effective for the study of irritabilit)' as ihe 
whole plant. Here we have at the central end of the leaf the pulvinufj, 
which acts as the contractile organ ; the conducting strand in the interior ot 
the petiole, on the other hand, is the vehicle for transmission of excitation.. 
The problem to be solved is the rendering of an isolated petiole-and-pulvinus 
of Mimosa as efficient for researches on irritability as the nerve-and-muscle 
preparation of a frog. On the success of this attempt depended the practical 
opening out of an extended field of physiological investigation which would 
be unhampered by any scarcity of experimental material. 

In connection with this it is well to note the surprising difference in 
vegetative growth as exhibited by plants grown in soil and in pots. A 
pot-specimen of Mimosa produces relatively few leaves, but one grown in the 
open ground is extremely luxuriant. As an instance in point, I may state 
that for the last five months I have taken from a plant grown in a field 
about 20 leaves a day for experiment, without making any impression on it. 
A large box containing soil would be practically as good as the open ground, 
and the slower rate of growtli in a colder climate could be easily made 
up by planting half a dozen specimens. The proteotioil of the plants from 
inclemencies of weather can be ensured by means of a glass cover with 
simple heat-regulation by electric lamps, in place of an expensive greeniiouse. 

Returning to the question of the employment of an isolated leaf, which 
I shall designate as a petiole-pulvinus preparation, instead of the entire 
plant, the first attempts which I made proved unsuccessful The cut leaf 
kept in water would sometimes exhibit very feeble response, at other times 
all signs of excitability appeared to be totally abolished. It was impossible 
to attempt an investigation on the effect of changing environment on 
excitability when the normal sensitiveness itself underwent so oaprioious 
a change. 

These difficulties were ultimately overcome from knowledge derived 
through systematic investigations on the relative importance of the diflbrent 
parts of the motor apparatus, on the immediate and after-effect of section on 
the excitability of the leaf, and on the rate of decay of this excitability 
on isolation from the plant. The experience thus gained nnabled me to 
secure long-continued and uniform sensibility under normal conditions. 
It was thus possible to study the physiolc^ical effects of changing external 
conditions by observing the responsive variation in the isolated petiole- 
pulvinuB preparation. 1 propose in this paper to deal with the diflfowypt 
aspects of the investigation in the following order : — 
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1. The effect of wound or section in modification of normal excitability. 

2. The change of excitability after immersion in water. 

3. Quantitative determination of the rate of decay of excitability in an 

isolated preparation. 

4. Effect of amputation of the upper half of pulvinus. 

5. Effect of removal of the lower half. 

6. Influence of the weight of leaf on rapidity of responsive fall. 

7. The action of chemical ^ents. 

8. Effect of " fatigue ” on response. 

9. The influence of constant electric current on recovery. 

10. The action of light and darkness on excitability. 

11. Effect of desiccation and of injury on conducting tissues. 

The isolated petiole-pulvinus preparation is mode by cutting out a portion 
of the stem bearing a single lateral leaf. The four diverging sub-petioles may 
also be out off. In order to prevent rapid drying, the specimen has to be 
kept in water. Preparations made in this way often appeared to have lost 
their sensibility: I was, however, able to trace tliis loss to two different 
factors : first, to the physiological depression duo to injury caused by section, 
and, second, to the sudden increase of turgor brought on by excessive absorp- 
tion of water. I shall now proceed to show that the loss of sensibility is not 
permanent, but is capable of restoration. 

1. Effect of IFouud or Section in Modifimtioyi of Normal ExcitaMlity. 

In connection with the question of effect of injury, it is to be borne in 
mind that after each excitation the plant becomes temporarily irresponsive 
and that the excitability is fully restored after the completion of protoplasmic 
recovery. A cut or a section acts as a very intense stimulus, from the effect 
of which the recovery is very slow. If the stem be cut very near the leaf, 
the excitation of the pulvinus is very intense, and the consequent loss of 
excitability becomes more or less persistent. But if the stem be cut at a 
greater distance, the transmitted excitation is less intense, and the cut 
specimen recovers its excitability within a moderate time. I have also 
succeeded in reducing the excitatory depression by previously benumbing 
the tisBud by physiological means. The isolated specimen can be made still 
more compact by cutting off the sub-petioles bearing the leaflets; the 
prepaiation now consists of a short length of stem of about 2 cm. and an 
equally short length of primary jietiole, the motile pulvinus being at the 
junction of the two. 

Eor the restoration of sensitiveness, and to meet working conditions, the 
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lower end of the out stem is mounted on a T -tube, with funnel-attachment 
and exit-tube, as shown in fig. 1. The other two cut ends — of the stem and 
of the petiole — may be covered with moist cloth or may be closed with 
collodion fiexile to prevent rapid evaporation and drying up of the specimen. 
A slight hydrostatic pressure maintains the si^ecimen in a moderately tui^d 



Fjo. 1. — The Resonant Recorder, with petiole-pulvinus preparation. (From a 

photograph.) 

condition. A preparation thus made is insensitive at the beginning, but 
if left nnclisturbed it slowly recovers its excitability. The history of the 
depression of excitability after shock of preparation and its gradual restmfa- 
tion is graphically illnstiated by a series of records made by the plant (fij^. 

The petiole-pulvinus preparation thus made offers all facilities for experi- 
ment. Owing to its small size it can be easily manipulated ; it can be 
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endceed in a amall chamber and sabjeoted to varying conditions of tempera- 
tare and to the action of different vapours and gases. Drugs are easily 
absorbed at the out end, and a poison and its antidote can be successively 
applied through the funnel without any disturbance of the continuity of 
record. In fact, many experiments which would be impossible with the 
entire plant are quite practicable with the isolated leaf. 

The arrangement for taking records of response is seen in fig. 1, which is 
reproduced from a photograph of the actual apparatus. For recording the 
response and recovery of the leaf under stimulation, I use my Besonant 
Recorder fully described in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.'* The petiole is 
attached to one arm of the horizontal lever. The writer, made of fine steel 
wire with a bent tip, is at right angles to the lever, and is maintained by 
electromagnetic means in a state of to-and-fro vibration, say, ten times in a 
second. The record, consisting of a series of dots, is free from errors arising 
from friction of continuous contact of the writer with the recording surface. 
The successive dots in the record at definite intervals of a tenth of a second 
also give the time-relations of the response-curve. 

On account of its small size, the petiole-pulvinus preparation ofibrs great 
facilities for mounting in different ways suitable for special investigations 
(fig, 2). Ordinarily the out stem with its lower end enclosed in moist cloth 



(a) (b) (c) 

Pio. 2.— Petiole-pulvinus preparation : (a) uonual poution ; (6) inverted position ; 

(c) “ wagging ” of stem. 


is supported below as in (a). A very suitable form of stimulus is that of 
induction shook from a secondary coil, the intensity of which is capable of 
variation in the usual manner by adjusting the distance between the primary 
and the secondary coils. The motile polvinus, P, may be excited directly 
by applying the exciting electrodes at E and £". For investigations on 
velocity of transmission of excitation, stimulus is applied indirectly by means 
of the electrodes at £ and £'. Excitation is now transmitted along the 
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tract E'P, the conducting power of which will be found appropriately 
modified under the action of chemical and other agents. In this normal 
method of mounting, the more excitable lower half of the pulvinns is below ; 
excitatory reaction produces the fall of the petiole, gravity helping the 
movement. The preparation may, however, be mounted in the inverted 
position, with the more excitable lower half of the pulvinns facing upwards 
as in (b). The excitatory movement will now be the erection of the petiole, 
against gravity. 

Under natural conditions the stem is fixed, and it is tlie petiole which 
moves under excitation. But a very interesting case presents itself when the 
petiole is fixed and the stem free. Here is presented the unusual spectacle 
of the plant or the stem “ wagging " in response to excitation. In (c) the 
more excitable lower half of the pulvinns is to the left, and under excitation 
the stem at the left side undergoes a fall, while that on the right is erected. 
It will be seen how, by having the two lei^ths of the stem equal, the action 
of gravity is neutralised. 

2. The Change of HxcitabUity after Jmmeraion in Water. 

The isolated specimen can be kept alive for several days immersed in water. 
The excitability of the pulvinus, however, undergoes great depression, or even 
abolition, by the sudden change of turgor brought on by excessive absorption 
of water. The plant gradually accommodates itself to the changed condition, 
and the excitability is lestored in a staircase manner from zero to a 
maximum. 

In studying the action of a chemical solution on excitability, the solution 
may be applied through the cut end or directly on the pulvinus. The sudden 
variation of turgor, due to the liquid, always induces a depression, irrespective 
of the stimulating or the depressing action of the drug. The difficulty may 
be eliminated by previous long-continued application of water on the pulvinus 
and waiting till the attainment of uniform excitability which generally takes 
place in the course of about three hours. Subsequent application of a 
chemical solution gives rise to characteristic variation in the response. 

3. Quantitative Determination of the Bale of Decay of Exeitahility in an 

leolated Preparation. 

In order to test the history of the change of excitability resulting from 
the immediate and after-efibct of section, I took an intact plant and fixed the 
upper half of the stem in a clamp. The response of a given leaf wai^now 
taken to the stimulus of an induction shock of 0*1 unit intentity, the unit 
chosen being that which causes a bare perception of shock in a human, beii^. 
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'n>e fipacimen was vigorous and the response obtained was found to be a 
maximum. The stem bearing the leaf was cut at the moment marked in the 
record with a cross, and water was applied at the cut end. The effeht of 
section was to cause the maximum fall of the leaf, with subsequent reooverj. 
After this, successive responses to uniform stimuli at intervals of 16 minutes 
show, in (1) of fig. 3, that a depression of excitability has been induced 



h 


Fio. 3.— Variation of ezoitability aftw aeotion, (1) laieMdiato efftot ; (2) variation of 
excitability in a second speeisnen during 60 ho^ t (a) reaponse 4 hours after section ; 
(6) after S4 hours ; (o) after 49 hours. 

owing to the shook caused by section. In oourse of an hour, however, the 
excitability had been restored almost to its tn^al value before the section. 
This was the case with a Vigorous speouneh,; but witir less vigorous ones a 
longer period of about three hours is required for restoration. In certain 
other oases the response after section exhibits alternate fatigue ; that is to say, 
one response is large and the next feeble, and this alternation goes on for a 
length of time. The isolated specimen, generally speaking, attains a uniform 
smisibiiity after a few hours, which is maintained, with very slight decline 
undo>^ constant external conditions, for about 24 hours. On the third day 
the fall of excitability is very rapid, and the sensibility declines to zero in 
about 60 hours after isolation (fig. 3 (2) ). We may describe the whole cycle 
of dfaai:^ as follows : b|i the shook of operation the isolated preparation is 
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rendered insenBitive for nearly an hour, the exoitabiUty is then gradually 
restored almost to its normal value before operation. Under constant 
external conditions, this excitability remains practioally constant for about 
24 hours, after which depression sets in. The rate of fall of excitability 
becomes very rapid 40 hours after the operation, being finally abolidied 
after the fiftieth hour. The most important outcome of this inquiry is the 
demonstration of the possibility of obtaining persistent and uniform sensi- 
bility in isolated preparations. On account of this, not only is the difficulty 
of supply of material entirely removed but a very high degree of accuracy 
secured for the investigation itself. 

4. JSffect of Amputation qf Upper Saif of Fulvinm. 

The determination of the rdk played Iqr different parts of the pulvinus in 
response and recQvery is of much theoretical importance. Oar knowledge 
on this subject is unfortunately very scanty. The generally accepted view 
is that on excitation "the actual downward curvature of the pulvinus is 
partly due to a contraction of the walls of the motor cells consequent upon 
the decrease of turgoTi but is accentuated by expansion of the insensitive 
adasdal half of the pulvinus — which was strongly compressed in the unstiiuu- 
lated condition of the organ — and also by the weight of the leaf.”* According 
to Pfeffer, after excitation of the organ, "the original condition of turgor is 
gradually reproduced in the lower half of the pulvinus, which expands, 
raising the leaf and producing compression of the upper half of the pulvinus, 
which aids in the rapid curvature of the stimulated |>ulTinas.*’t 


1 

•V -f. 


Fio. 4.— Effect of amputution of upper half of pulvmuiu <l) Normal mpooBe before 
amputation ; {£) reeponse after amputation (Bncoeifiive 4oti at intervalB of 0*1 aec.). 
Apex-time 1*1 aec., in both. 

It was heldi than> that the rapidity of the fall of leaf under stimulus ia 
materiidly aided (1) by the expansion of the upper half of the pulvinus, which 

♦ Habsrlandt, * Physiological Plant Anatomy,* 1014, p. 670, lingliah Tranalation^ 
Macmillan & Co. 

f Pfeffer, * Physiology of Plante,* vol 2, p. 76, Ei^glieh ^anelafcion, Cflarendoa Press. 
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is nomall^ in a state of compTession, and {2) bj the weight of the leaf. So 
mnoh for theory. The experimental evidence available regarding the relative 
importance of the upper and lower halves of the pulvinns is not .very con- 
clusive. Lindsay attempted to decide the question by his amputation 
experiments. He showed that when the upper half was removed the leaf 
carried out the response, but rigor set in when the lower half was amputated. 
Pfeffer’s experiments on the subject, however, contradicted the above results. 
He found that "after the upper half of the pulvinns was carefully removed, 
no movement was produced by stimulation, whereas when the Ipwer half is 
absent a weakened power of movement is retained." Ffeffer, however, adds 
“since the operation undoubtedly affects the irritability, it is impossible 
to determine from such experiments the exact part played by the active 
contraction of the lower half of the pulvinns.”* 

The cause of nnoertainty in this investigation is twofold. First, it arises 
from the nnknotyn change in irritability consequent on amputation; and, 
secondly, from absence of any quantitative standard by which the effect of 
selective amputation of the pulviuus may he measured. As regards the first, 
1 have been able to reduce the depressing action caused by injury to a 
minimum by benumbing the tissue before operation, through local applica- 
tion of cold, and also allowing the shock-effect to disappear after a rest of 
several hours. As regards the physiological gauge of efficiency of the motor 
mechanism, such a measure is afforded by the relation between a definite 
testing stimulus and the resulting response with its time-relations, which is 
secured by my Besonant Beoorder with the standardised electrical stimulator. 

In carrying out this investigation I first took the record of normal response 
of an intact leaf on a fast moving plate.. A second record, with the same 
stimulus, was taken after the removal of the upper half of the pulvinus, 
having taken the necessary precautions that have been described. Comparison 
of the two records (fig. 4) shows that the only difference between them is in 
the exhibition of slight diminution of excitabflity due to operation. But, as 
regards the latent period and the quickness of attaining maximum fall, there 
is no difference between the two records before and alter the amputation of 
the upper half. The upper part of the pulvinus is thus seen practically 
to have little influence in hastening the fall , 

6. JBffnet of Bem&val of the Lower Saif. 

The abook-eflbct caused by the amputation of the lower half was found to 
be very, great, and it required a long period of rest before the upper half 
regained its exscitability. The excitatory reaction of the upper half is by 
a * Pfefler, ibid., p. 7S. 
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oODtraction, and the zespoiue is, tbereloro, the lifting of &e petaola. Ihus, 
in an intact specimen, exoitation ' causes antagonistic leactions of the two 
halves. But the sensibility of the upper half is very feeble and the rate of 
its contractile movement, relatively speaking, very slow. The record of the 
response of the upper half of the pulvinus, seen in, fig. 6, was taken with an 
oscillating recorder, where the successive dots are at intervals of 1 sec.: 



Pjo. 6.~Be*poiwe after amputation of lower half of pulvinus. (Bucceeeive dote at 
intervals of a second ; vertical lines mark minutes.) Apex-time, 40 secs. 

the magnification employed was about five times greater than in recording 
the response of the lower half (fig. 4). The intensity of stimnlus to evoke 
response liad also to be considerably moMaaed. Taking into account the 
factors of magnification and the intensity of stimulas for effeetive response, 
the lower half 1 find to be 80 times* mote sensitive i^utn tbenpper. Thus, 
under feeble stimulus the upper half exerts i»aotioaUy no antagonistic 
reaction. The excitatory response of the upper' half is also seen to be very 
sluggish. 

6. Injluerue of the WeigJU of Imf on Ra^iMly of Be^pcnsm Fall, 

It is obvious that the mechanical mommit exerted by the weight of the 
leaf must help its responsive fall under excitaticm. But the relative import* 
ance of the factors of active contraction of the lower half of the pulvinus 
aud of the weight, in the rate of tiie responsive down*movement, still remains 
to be determined. A satisfactory way of solving the problem would lie in 
the study of the characteristics of response-records taken under three 
diflferent conditions : (1) When the leaf is helped in its fall by its wei^t ; 
(2) when the action of the weight is eUminated ; and (3) when the fall has to 
be executed against an equivalent weight. An approximation to t^ese con- 
ditions was made in the following manner. We may regard the 
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m<Bilent to be principally doe to the weight of the fottr sab-petiolee applied 
at the end of the main petiole. In a given case these sub-petioleB were cat 
off, and thrir weight found to be 0*5 grin. The main petiole WM now 
attached to the right arm of the lever, and three enooeBBive records were 
taken; (1) With no weight attached to the petiole; (2) with 0'6 gnn. 
attached to its end ; and (8) with 0*5 grm. attached to the left arm of the 
lever at an equal distance from the falcrom. In the first case, the fall due 
to the excitatory contraction will praetioally have little weight to help it ; in 
the second case, it will be helped by a wei^t equivalent to those of the 
sub-petioles with their attached leaflets ; and in }>he third case, the fall will 
be opposed by an equivalent weight. We find that in' these three cases there 
is very little difference in the time taken by the leaf to complete the fall 
(fig- 6). 

It has been shown that the presence or absence of the upper half of the 


Fio. 6.-- Effect of weight on rapidity of foil. .K, without ariiloa of weight ; W, with 
weight helping ; and A, witibt weight opporing. * 

polvinus makes praorioally no differenee in the period of fall ; it is-now seen 
tliat the welfh^t exerts comparatively eflbet. 'We ate thus led to 

condude that in de^erminiiig the rapidity d the feotore of expansive force 
of the upper half of the pulvinus and the weight of the leaf are negligible 
compared to the active force of contraction exerted by the lower half of the 
pulvinus. 

7. Th« Action of Chemieeil Agents. 

In oonnectimi v^h this subject it need hardly be said that the various 
experiments which I had previously oarried out with the intact plant can also 
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be repeated with the isolated pieparation. I will only give here acoounts of 
experiments which are entirely new. 

The ohnmioal solution may be applied directly to the palvinos, or it may 
be absorbed through the out end, the absorption being hastened by hydro- 
static pressure. The normal record is taken after observing precautioae 
which have already been mentioned in subdivision 2. The reaction of a 
given chemical agent is demonstrated by the changed character of the record. 
The effect of the drug is found to depend not merely on its chemical nature, 
but also on the dose. Thm-e is another very important factor — that of the 
tonic condition of the tissue — which is found W modify the resnlt The 
influence of this will be realised from the account of an ex^riment to be 
given presently, where an identical agent is shown to produce diametrically 
opposite effects on two specimens, one of which was in a normal, and the 
other in a sub-tonic, condition. The experiments described below relate to 
reactions of specimens in a normal condition. 

Hydrogen Peroxide . — This reagent in dilate eolation exerts a stimulating 
action. Normal records were taken after long-continued application of water 
on the pulvinuB. The peroxide, as snppli^ by Messrs. Parke, Davis & Go., 
was diluted to 1 per cent., and applied to the pulvinus ; this gave rise to an 
enhancement of response. Be-appUoarion of .water reduced the amplitude to 
the old normal value 7^ 



Fia. 7.— Stimulating action of bydn^pen peroxida. 

Ba/rivm ChJhride . — ^The action of this agent is very dbaracteristic, induoing 
great sluggishness in recovery. The preparation had been kept in 1-per- 
oent. solution of f/his substanoe for two houra After this the ^t re^oose 
to a given test-stimulus was ti^n ; the tespotwe was only moderate, and the 
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recover^ toompleter Tb« fllaggwbiiens was ae gieat tbe li«xt atimala- 
tion, repbaaeatod bsr * (% dX ^waa iaaffectim Tatajallidi^ electric 



Fio. 8. — Incomplete recovery under the action of BaCl, and transient restoration under 

tetanisatioD at T. 

shock at T, not only brought about response, but removed for the time being 
the induced sluggishness. This is seen in the next two records, which were 
taken under the old test-stimulus. There is now an enhanced response and 
a complete recovery. Beneficial effect of tetanisation disappeared, however, 
on the cessation of stimulus. This is seen in the next two records, which 
were taken after two hours. The amplitude of response was not only 
diminished, but the recover;^' also was incomplete^ 

AfUagonittie Aetiant of Alkali and .^cuf.-r>AlkaU and acid are known to 
exert antagoaistio actions on the spontanepim beat of the heart; dilute 
solution of NaOH arrests the beat of the heart in-sy^lic contraction, while 
dilute lactic acid arrests the beat in diastotio expaitsion, I have found 
ideatdoal antagonistic reactions in the pulsa^ng tissue of pemodivm gyram 
(the telegrapb plftnt). It is very interesting to find that these tgents also exert 
their ofaaraotetiatio ef^ts on the response <d Mtmo^ in a maimer which is 
preotely the same. This is seen illustrated ^ 9, wlmxe the application 

of arrested the rei^onse in a coatic^i^ state; after this, the 

antagO)cdit^b dilute lactic acid is seeh in its power of restoring 
the excitability; its continued application, however, causes a second arrest, 
but this time in a state of relaxed expansion.. 

0*80^, /Shfufton.— This agent acts as a poison, causing a gradual diminu- 
tion of aaipUtade of response, culminating in actual arrest at death. Certain 
poisons, again, exhibit another striking symptom at the moment of death, an 
account of which will be given in a separate pt^r, 
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Fig. 9.— Antagonistic action of alkali and add. AnrMt of respoiuw in contraction under 
NaOH(t ), jmitoration and final arrest in axpandon ni^er lactic addff •). 

With Mimosa, after each excitation the recovery becomes complete after 
a resting period of about 15 min. With this interval of rest the successive 
responses for a given stimulus are equal, and are at their maximum. But 
when the resting interval is dimiaished the recovery becomes incomplete,^ 
and there is a consequent diminution of amplitude of response. There is 
thus an increased fatigue with diminished period of rest. This is illustrated 
in fig. 10, where the first two responses are at intervals of 15 min. ; the 
resting interval was then reduced to 10 min., the response undergoing a 




Fia. 10. 

Fw. 10.—“ Fa^ue ” Induced by shortening intervening period of rest, 

Fm. 11.— AcMon of constant current In removal of fadgue by hsstm ii^g recovery ; 
K, curve of fatigue ; Q after passage of current. 
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marked dinunutioo. Conversely, by increasing tiie restmg interval, first to 
12 and then to 15 min., the extent of fatigue was reduced and tlim alK^lished. 

9. The IiafiumBe of ComtaifU MedricXhirriinit m 

From the above expenmeoat it would appear that aiaoe the incda^plsteiiass 
of recovery induces fatigue, hastening of recovery would remove it. Whit 
this idea I tried various methods for quickening the recovery of the exdited 
leaf. The application of a constant electric bnrreht was found to have the 
desired effect. Two electrodes for introduction of currant were applied, 
one on the stem and the other on the petiole, at some distanoe from the 
pulvinus. In oider to avoid the excitatory elBsot of sudden application, 
the applied current should be increased gradually ; this was seeured by 
means of a potentiometer slide. In my experiment a ourmit having an 
intensity of 1'4 micro-ampere was found to be effective, Besponses at 
intervals of 10 min., as we have seen, exhibit marked fat^ue. Two responses 
were recorded on a fast-moving plate, N before, and 0 after, the application 
of the current. It will be seen (fig. 11) how the application of current has, 
by hastening the recovery, enhanced the amplitude of response and brought 
ab^ut a diminution of fatigue. In connection with this, I may state that the 
tonic condition is, in general, improved as an after-effect of the passage of 
current. This is seen in some cases by a slight increase in excitability ; 
in others, where the responses had been irregular, the previous passage of a 
current tends to make the responses more uniform. 

10. The Action of Light and Darkness on Excitability. 

In taking continuous records of responses I was struck by the marked 
change of excitability exhibited by the intact plant under variation of light. 
Thus the appearance of a cloud was quiokly followed by an induced depression, 
and its disappearance by an equally quick restoration of excitability. This 
may be explained on the theory that certain explosive ohemioal compounds 
are built up by the photosynthetic prooessee in green leaves, and that the 
intensity of res^se depends on the presaioe of these compounda Bat 
the buildihg up of a chemical compound most neoesaarily be a slow process, 
and it Is dil^nlt on the above hypothesis to connect the rapid variation of 
excitability with the production of a ohemioal oonipound, or its cessation, 
concomitant with changes in the incident light. 

In order to find out whether photosynthesis had any effect on excitability, 
I planed an intMt plant in a dark room and obtained from it a long series of 
responses under Ttniform test-stimulus. While this was being done the green 
leaflets were adtemately subjected to strong light and to darkness, care being 
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taken that the pulvinua was shaded all the time. The Alternate action of 
light and darkness on leaflets induced no variation in the ntuformity of 

response. Tliis shows tiuU; the observed 
variation of ezcitabiUtjr in 36mo»a under 
the ^temate action of light and darkness 
is not attributable to the photosjnthetic 
prooessea 

I next took a petiole<pulvinu8 prepara- 
tion from which the sub-petioles bearing 
the leaflets had been cut off, and placed it 
in a room illuminated by diffused dayliglit. 
'[Oie normri responses were taken, the 
temperature of the room being'^'S®® C. 
The room was darkened by palling down 
the blinds, and records were continued in 
darkness. The temperature of the room 
remained unchanged at 30° C. It will be 
seen from records given in fig. 12 that in 
darkness there is a great depression pf 
excitability. Blinds were next pulled up, 
and the records now obtained exhibit the normal excitability under light. 
The sky had by tliis time become brighter, and this accounts for the slight 
enhancement of excitability. This experiment proves conclusively that light 
has a direct stimulating action on the pulvinus, independent of photo- 
syntliesis. 



Fio. 13. — Stimulating action of light, 
and depressing action of darkness. 


11. JSfftet of Dutioeatmn and qf Injtury on Condueting Timxa. 

1 have, in my paper on “ Transmismon of Excitation in Mimotal’* already 
referred to, shown tiiat transmission of excitation in the plant is a process 
Inndamen tally similar to that taking, place in the animal nerve ; it has also 
been shown that the effects of various physical and chemical agents are .the 
same in the conducting tissues of the plant and of .the animal. 

JSl^ of AjfUmtim of Glycerin. — It is known that desiccation, generally 
speaking, enhances tlie excitability of the animal nerve. As glycerin, by 
absorption of water, causes partial desiccation, I tried its effect on conduction 
of excitation in the petiole of Mimoea. Enhancement of conducting power 
may be exhibited in two ways ; first, by an increase of velocity of traas- 
mission; and, secondly, by an enhancmnent of the intmisity of the 


* ‘Phfl, Thmm.,’ B, voimiim). 
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transniitted excitation, which would give riae to an enhanced response of| the 
motile indicator. In fig. 13 are given two records, (1) before and (2) after the 



7io. 13. — Action of glycerin in enhancing the speed and intensity of transmitted 

excitation. 


e/pplication of glycerin on a length of petiole through which excitation was 
being transmitted. The time-records demonstrate conclusively the enhanced 
rate of transmission after the application of glycerin. The increased intensity 
oT transmitted excitation is also seen in the enlianced amplitude of response. 

Action of Injury on Normal Specimens . — A cut stem with entire leaf was 
taken, and stimulus applied at a distance of 15 rom; from the pulvinus. 
From the normal record (1) in fig. 14 the velocity of transmission was found 
to be 187 mm. per sec. The end of the petiole beyond the point of 



Fto, 14. — Effect of Injury, depresaing rate of conduction in normal epecimen ; (1) record 
before, and (S) after injury. (Intervals, O'l sec.). 


appli^icm of the testing stimulus was now cut off, and record of velocity 
of transmission taken once more. It will be seen from record (2) that 
the excessive stimnlus caused by injury had induced a depression in the 
oonduoting power, the velocity being reduced to 107 mm. per sec. Excessive 
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stimulatiod of normal Bpecimens is thus semi to depress tempoxarilj the 
conducting power. 

Action of Injury on Sub-tonic Spminen $. — I will now describe a very 
interesting experimOQt which shows how an idmitical agent maj, on aocoont 
of difference in the tonk condition of the tissue, give rise to diametrically 
opposite effects. In demonstrating this, I took a specimen in a sub-tonic 
condition, in which the oondncting power of the tissue was so far below 
par, that the test-stimulus applied at a distance of 15 mm. failed to be 
transmitted (fig. 15). The end of the petiole at a distemee of 1 cm. beyond 


Fig. 16.' — Effect of injury in enhancing the condncting power of a sub-normal epedmeu''; ' 
(1) Ineffective traiumission becoming effective at (8) after section, (3) decline after 
half an hour, and (4) increased conductivity after a fresh cut. 

the point of application of test-stimulus was now out off. The after-effect of 
of this injury was found so to enhance the conducting power that stimulus 
previously arrested was now effectively transmitted, the velocity being 
25 ram. per sec. This enhanced conducting power began slowly to decline, 
and after lialf an hour the velocity had declined to 4‘1 mm. per sec. The 
end of the petiole was out once mote, and the efibot of injury was again 
found to enhanoe the conducting power, the velocity of transmission being 
restored to 25 mm. per sec. 


Summary 

On isolation of a petiole-pulvinus prej^ratUm, tbs shook of operation is 
found to paralyse its sensibility. After smtaUe mohntiiig the excitability is 
restored, and remains practically uuifotm for about 24 hours. After this a 
depression sets in, the rate of fall of excitability becomes rapid 40 hours after 
the operation, sensibility being finally abolished after the fiftieth hour. 

Experiments carried out on the effect of weight, and the influence of 
selective amputation of the upper and lower halves of the pnlviniis, show 
that in determining the rapidity of fall of leaf, the assumed factors of tbe 
expansive force of the upper half of the pulvinus and the wei^t of the 
leaf afs^negligible compared to tlie force of active contraction exerted by 
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the lower half of the pulvinua* The excitability of the lower half is eighty 
times greater than that of the upper. 

Chemical agents induoe cbar^teristic changes in excitability. Hydrogen 
peroxide acts as a stimulant. Barium chloride renders the recovery incom- 
plete ; but tetanisation temporarily removes the induced sluggishness. Acids 
and alkalis induce antagonistic reactions, abolition of excitability with alkali 
taking place in a contracted, and with acid in an expanded, condition of the 
pulvinuB. 

Tlie responses exhibit fatigue when the period of rest is diminished. The 
passage of constant current is found to remove the fatigue. Response is 
enhanced on exposure to light, and diminished in darkness. Light is shown 
to exert a direct stimulating action on the pulvinus, independent of photo- 
synthesis. Application of glycerin on the petiole enhances the velocity of 
transmission and the intensity of the transmitted excitation. 

Injury caused by cut or section of the petiole induces a variation in the 

nduoting power. Two different effects are produced, determined by the 
s >nic condition of the specimen : in normal specimens injury depresses the 
conducting power, in sub-tonic specimens it enhances it. 

The records given are photographic reproductions of the original tracings. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging the special facilities for carrying 
out these researches that have been afforded me by the Hon. P. C. Lyon, 
C.S.L, Minister in charge of Education, Government of Bengal. 
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T%e Antiseptic Action of Stcbstcmces of the Cldorcmine Group.* 
By H. D. Dakin, J. B. Cohsn, F.RS., M. DAtmHKWK, and J. Kionrcnr. 

(Report to the Medio&l Reaearoh Oonunittee.) 

(Received February 5, 1916.) 

In the course of experiments relating to the employment of antiseptics in 
the treatment of infected wounds, one of the present writers introduced a 
modification of the ordinary sodium hypochlorite solution which was found 
capable of giving useful results when properly employed.! The advantages 
of this sodium hypochlorite preparation for the treatment of infected wounds 
compared with some commonly used antiseptics may be referred to the 
following properties — ^though powerfully germicidal it does not coagulate 
blood serum or other protein substances, while at the same time it dissolves 
necrotic tissue ; it is freely soluble and can penetrate to a certain extent, and 
when properly prepared it is practically non-irritating at 0'5 per cent, 
concentration. 

Out of a very large number of antiseptics that were systematioally 
examined, the hypochlorites seemed to be among the most generally useful. 
It was, therefore, of interest to study the mode of action of hypochlorites 
and to endeavour to find related substances which might prove to be of 
greater practical value. 

A number of years ago Basohig showed that when a hypochlorite solution 
is added to ammonia, the simplest chloramine, NHsOl, is formed 

HaNH + NaOlO * HaN.Cl + NaOH. 

This reaction between ammonia and hypochlorite is typical of many similar 
changes between hypochlorous acid or hypochlorites on the one hand, and 
more complex amino-compounds on the other. Our knowledge' of these 
changes is chiefly due to the extensive researches of Chattaway. A great 
variety of organic substances containing (NH) groups react with hypo- 
chlorites tu ^ve compounds of the chloramine group, *>., substances 
containing the ; NCI radical. 

It appears probable that the germicidal action of hypochlorites is due to 
chemical reactions of a similar type. It is reasonable to assume that the 
killing of micro-organisms by antiseptics is due to chemical changes brought 

* Tbs work reported in tbi* eojamunioation wee done pertly at the Univenity of 
Leeds, with the eupport of the Medical Besean* Committee, and partly at Hospital 91, 
Compidgne, France, ip labomtoriee supported by the Bookefeller Institute. 

+ ‘ Brit. Med. Jonrn.,’ August 88, O^ober 8^ November 27, and Deoembor 4," 1918. 
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a>bont in soum of the compouBds of the living cell, either by direot action of 
the antiseptic or by the action of produots formed from the aidiseptic by 
combination with substances present in the medium in which the orgcmisms 
are suspended. Among the chemical mbstanoes present in living cells 
capable of reacting with hypochlorites, the protmns appear likely to play a 
dominant nUe. Under conditions of practical use antiseptics commonly act 
upon organisms suspended in a medium more or less rich in proteina 
Hence hypochlorites might be expected to react on both intra- and extra- 
cellular proteins. X 

The action of hypochlorites upon proteins conaUts, at least in part, in 
replacement of the hydrogen of some of the (NH) groups by chlorine, thus 
forming substances of the chloramine group.* The reaction is somewhat 
complicated by other changes which will be referred to in more detail later. 
Now the ability of hypochlorites to attack proteins with the formation of 
substances containing halogen directly linked to nitrogen appears to be 
related to their bactericidal action. One piece of indirect evidence may be 
quoted at once. Free chlorine, bromine, and iodine have not widely differing 
germicidal power, but when the halogen is converted into hypochlorite or 
hypobromite, a very marked difference appears. The germicidal action of the 
hypochlorites, when tested against staphylococci suspended in water, is of a 
similar order to that of free chlorine, that of hypobromite is only about 
1 per cent, of that of free bromine, while a solution of iodine in weak alkali, 
which may contain unstable hypo-iodite, has a negligible germicidal 
activity. This feeble germicidal action of hypobromite and hypo-iodite may 
well be related to their known sluggishness in reacting with proteins and 
amino-acida compared with the comparative activity of the hypochlorite8,t 
The probability that the formation from proteins of substances containing 
halogen linked to nitrogen was an intermediate agent in the germicidal acstion 
of hypochlorites made it desirable to make a systematic investigation of the 
germicidal properties of a large number pf substances of varied type 
containing the same (NCI) group. Most of these substances, as will be seen 

* Hopkins and Pinkus (‘Her.,’ vol. 31, p. 1311, 1898) showed that proteins which had 
been treated with a large excess of ctilorine oontoioed part of the halogen iu a loosely 
oombioed form capable of liberating iodine from potaeaiom Iodide. The view that these 
substanees oootainad (diloriae attached tonitrogeu was firat put forward by Cross, Sevan, 
and Briggs (* Joura. Soc. Chem. Ind.,’ vol. S7, p. 880, 1806). In a previous communica- 
tion by one of ue (H. D. B.) this paper was unfortunately overlooked. 

'f Compare Struheta (‘Monatefa.,’ vol. 27, p. 601, 1906). Langheld (‘Ber.,’ vol. 42, 
p. 8360, 1909) states that gelatine is not attacked by cold sodium hypochlorite. This 
erroneous ooncluaioa is apparently besed on the obwrvation that on mixing the two 
solutions, naohanged hyp^iorite persists, but as a matter of fact the bulk of the 
hypochlorite readily resets wil!h{the gelatine. 

YOt. LXXX3X.— a 
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from the Table of Besulta (p. 243), posset powerfol germioidal properties. It is 
worthy of note that, as shown in the case of the derivatives of aeylaaiUdes, 
marked germicidal properties only appear on the introdnction of ohlortne 
attached to nitrogen. The parent substanoes from which these chloramines 
are prepared, whether unsubstituted or containing chlorine attached to carbon, 
show no such action. 

The bacteriological tests were made by determining the approximate 
conoentration necessary to sterilise completely one or two drops of a 24-bour- 
old culture of a vigorous strain of Staphyloeoecm aureus in a total volnme of 
5 c.c. In a number of cases other suitable organisms, especially pyooyaueus, 
were used as well. Two sets of tests -were made, one in which the organisms 
were suspended in water, the other in which the fluid contained 50 per cent, 
of horse serum, as it is well known that the presence of serum or other proteins 
markedly inhibits the action of all known antiseptics. The practical details 
are noted later. 

The substances tested include the following groups : — 

Series I. — Chloramine compounds in which the NOl group is separated 

from a benzene nucleus by the SOsNa group. 

„ II. — Naphthalene derivatives similar to the above. 

III. — Other dioyolio derivatives of similar type. 

„ lY, — Chloramines in which the NCI group is directly attached to 

a benzene nucleus. 

„ V. — Bromamines. 

„ YI. — Products of the action of hypochlorite on proteins, etc. 

„ YII. — Certain other compounds for comparison. 

A superficial consideration of the results contained in the above Table at 
once permits certain simple deductions : — 

(1) Almost all of the substances examined containing the (NOl) group 
possess very strong germioidal action. 

(2) The presence in the molecule of more than one (NCI) group does not 
confer any marked increase in germioidal power; compare substances 20, 24, 
25, and 26. 

(8) The geimioidal action of many of these chloramine compounds is 
molecule for molecule greater than that of sodium hypochlorite.* Urns 
j>-toluene sodium sulphochloramide with a moleotUar we^'ht for the crystal- 
lised salt of 261 ’5 is as active as sodium hypochlorite with a molecular 
weight of 74. 

* Bidesl (' Joum. Boy. Ban. Inst.,’ voL 81, p. ta, 1910) had ahown previously that 
addition of ammonia to hypochlorite with fomation of NH^l can lead to an inninsiiii 
over the original germioidal action of the original hypodhilorite. 
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(4) Subfltitatioa in t^e nncleus of aromatic ohloraminea by Cl, Br, I, CHs, 
CtHs, or NOs groups does not lead to any very great increase in gormioidal 
activity. More commonly there is a moderate diminution. 

(5) The chloramine derivatives of naphdialene and other dicyclio com- 
pounds of the sulphoohloramide type closely resemble the simpler aromatio 
chloramines in geirmicidal action. 

(6) The few bromamines examined show a slightly lower germicidal action 
than the corresponding chloramines. But the sodium sulphobromamides 
are much more active than sodium hypobromite. It is significant that they 
react much more readily with amino-acids and proteins than does sodium 
hypobromite. 

(7) Derivatives of proteins prepared by the action of sodium hypochlorite 
and containing (NOl) groups are strongly germicidal. Blood serum inhibits 
their germicidal action to much the same extent as it does with sodium 
hypochlorite or the aromatic chloramines. 

Mode of Action of Chloramines and Belated Svbdanees. 

Although it is obvious that nothing more than an incomplete explanation 
is at present feasible, it is possible to discuss some of the factors regulating 
the germicidal action of the chloramines. 

Chloramines and bromamines are usually more actively germicidal— or at 
least will kill organisms at a lower molecular concentration — ^than the 
corresponding hypochlorite or hypobromite. Hence they cannot be regarded 
as the biochemical equivalents of the latter substances. It appears as if 
their germicidal qualities were due to the properties of the complex chlor- 
amine or bromamine molecule as a whole, apart from the action of tlie active 
halogen in them. 

But, on the other band, we find that chloramines — at any rate, those of the 
aromatio sodium^ sulphoohloramide type — ^reaot with amino-acids, peptones, 
{kroteins, and many other substances in very much the same fashion as 
aodium hypochlorite. 

Thus, for example, on adding jk-toluene sodium sulphoohloramide to an 
aqueous solution of an amino-acid, toluene sulphonamide is precipitated, and 
the aniino-aokl is converted into an unstable ohlotamino-aoid, which subse- 
tqueotly deoompoees to give an aldehyde and carbon dioxide. In the case of 
iglyoin^ the reaohon may he represented as follows : — 

ClH|.0«H*.S0,Na : NQ -b OH,(NH,).COOH « 

OHj(NHCl).OOONa-|-CH»C«H*.SO»KH* 
CHi(NH01).CIOONa-l-H,O « H*0 :0+00,-t-NaCl-|-NH,. 

U 2 
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This change is Veiy similar to the reaction between amiiio*aoids and eo^om 
hypochlorite investigated by Langheld.* 

Peptones and proteins react with j^-toluene sodium sulphochloramide 
rather more slowly than the amino^soids, judged the rate td sepamtion 
the sparingly soluble toluene sulphonamide. Ammonium salts react rapidly 
with the sulphochloramide, urea more slowly, while hippuric add, and 
probably other acyl-amino-acids, do not react appreciably. These changes 
in each case resemble the action of hypochlorite. It shonld be noted, too, 
that Langheld found that the simplest chloramine, NHjCl, reacts with 
amino-acids like hypochloiite. Judging by these reactions of chloramines, 
such as toluene sodium sulphochloramide, upon amino-acids, peptones, 
proteins, ammonium salts, urea, and related substances, it is clear that 
chloramines can act as chlorinating agents upon important omistituents of 
Uving cells. 

It appears that the aromatic sulphochloramides act as chlorinating agents 
only when there is opportunity for the chlorine to leave the chloramine and 
attach itself to nitrogen in a second compound in which the nitrogen atom is 
united to less acid groups than those in the original substance. 

We have found that the aromatic sodium sulphochloramides are readily 
formed by the addition of sodium hypochlorite to aromatic sulphonamides ; 

B-SOsKHs-hNaClO * R.SO»Na:NCH-H,0. 

Since the reactions of the resulting products so closely resettible those of 
hypochlorites, it might be thought that the above reaction was a reversible 
one. That this is not the case follows from the following observations : — 
(a) Aqueous solutions of many of the sulphonamides are remarkably stable. 
Toluene sodium sulphochloramide solutions retain their strength unchanged 
for months, while if neutral hypochlorite were present, decomposition would 
be rapid. (6) Chloramine solutions do not give the reaction with aniline, 
indigo, etc., oharaeteristio of hypochlorites. 

foregoing observations the following tentative conclusions may 
be drawn: — The fact that many of the constituents of living organisms, 
including proteins, peptones, atnino-acids, urea, and ammonium salts, eontain 
nitn^n in a form capable of attracting the chlorine from ohloramiuee of 
different kinds, is probably connected with the germicidal action of the latter 
group of substances. On the other hand, while the chlorinating action of 
chloramines resembles that of hypochlorites, the germicidal action of the 
chloramines is often greater than that of an equivalent amonnt of hypo- 
chlorite. This superior germicidal action can be ascribed either to some 

« < Ber.,' vd. ti, p. 3360 <1909). 
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obscure special action of the chloramine molecule as a whole or possibljr to 
selective chlorination of particular cell constituents. 

JPfadical Use of Chloramines as Antiseptics . — In judging of the suitability 
of any particular substance for practical use as an antiseptic many factors 
need consideration. High germicidal activity, when tested against micro- 
organisms suspended in water is, of course, desirable, but the degree to which 
this activity is reduced by blood serum, pus, and similar substances is of 
greater importance, since many antiseptics which act efficiently in watery 
solutions are practically inert when used on an infected wound. The 
question of protein coe^ulatiou by antiseptios appears to be important, and 
the fact that hypochlorites and chloramines, unlike many common anti- 
septios, are not protein coagulants under conditions of practical use is greatly 
in their favour. Solubility is another important factor. Many of the chlor- 
amines, especially those prepared from acylanilides (Section IV in Table), 
have high germicidal action, but are very sparingly soluble in water. They 
may be dissolved in vaseline or lauoline, and many of these mixtures were 
given practical trials. They proved to be of little value, for organisms grew 
readily under the fatty film. They were deficient in penetrating power, and 
their use was discontinued. We were therefore led to pay special attention 
to the chloramines capable of forming soluble sodium salts, and some of these 
substances appear to be of genuine value. 

On the whole, p-toluene sodium sulphochloramide seems to be as good as. 
any, and it has already been used successfully for a variety of purposes. The 
practical applications of the compound have been dealt with elsewhere.* 
The substance is easily and cheaply made, especially by a method described 
in the practical part of this paper. It is relatively non-irritating to wounds 
and can be used in situations where the ordinary antiseptics would prove too 
irritating or deficient in germicidal action. It may be noted that this 
compound is readily made from p-toluene sulphonic chloride, a cheap bye- 
product in the manufacture of sacoharin. Its manufacture has l)eeu under- 
taken l}y several British firms, and is sold under the name Chloramine-T. 

ij^feienoe may be made at this point to a curious compound of hexa- 
meUiylenetetramine Aid calcium hypochlorite. It is readily precipitated in 
the form of fine crystals on adding strong bleaching powder solution to 
hexamethylenetetramine. The compound has strong antiseptic properties, 
but is of no practical use, since on keeping in the dry state for a few weeks, 
it decomposes completely. Substances of this type do not appear to have 
been previously described. Reference may be made to Delepine’s experi- 
ments on the action of sodium hypochlorite on hexamethylenetetramine. In 
** Brit. Med; Joura.,' Janwry 38, 1816. 
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neutral soktion NHliohloropentamethyleaetetrainine is obtained, nrhile in 
acetic acid solution trichlorohexahydrotriazine ia formed* 

Pmetieal. 

Preparation of Svlatances. — ^The action of sodium hypochlorite on the 
snlphonamides was first examined by Baper, Thompson and Cohen.f Later, 
Chattaway, by a similar reaction, prepared a series of sulphochloramides, 
details of which can be found without difficulty in the ‘ Trana Chem. Soc.’ 
Beference will be made here simply to substances which had not been 
hitherto obtained by others, or for the preparation of which improved 
methods have been adopted. 

A number of new sulphochloramides were prepared from the corresponding 
hydrocarbons by successive formation of the sulphonic acid, snlphonic 
chloride, sulphouamide, and sulphodichloramine. The latter substances were 
converted into the sodium sulphochloramides by the action of sodium hydroxide 
according to Chattaway’s metbod.J 

IIS0»NH,+2HC10 » E.SO,NCl,+2HaO. 

E.S08NCl,+ 2Na0H « E.S0sNa;NCl+NaC10+H,0, 

The sodium sulphochloramides of the following hydrocarbons had not been 
previously obtained ; o-, m- and jp-xylene, ethylbenzene, chlorobenzene,! 
diohloFobenzene, bromobenzene, iodobenzene, mesitylene, pseudooumene, 
dibenzyl. They are all soluble crystalline salts, sparingly soluble in osustie 
soda solution, and give the general reactions for chloramines. The sodium 
salts of the sulphochloramides of diphenyl and diphenylmetbane, and 
2.6 naphthalene sodium sulphochloramide were obtained in solution by 
decomposing the corresponding dichloramines with hot sodium hydroxide and 
then neutralising the solution, , 

We have found that a number of sodium sulphochloramides, including 
those of benzene and toluene, may be conveniently and economically made 
by a process which avoids the intermediate preparation of the sulpho* 
diobloramine. This method simply consists in dissolving the powdered 
sulphonamide (1 moL) in a cold solution of sodium h^^hlorite (1.2 raols.), 
warming and filtering if necessary, and then adding one and a half volumes 
of saturated brine. The sodium salt of tiie sulphoohlorsmide crystallises out 

* ‘Bull Soo. Obim.' (iv), vol. 0, p. 10S« (IBIJ). 

f * Tnau. Chem. Boo.,' voL 80, p. 371 (1904). 

"Trane. CSiepa. Soo.,' vol. 87, p. 140 (1900X 

I Since thie work was oompleied, Chattaway hae deeoribed the three iaono-halo|en 
ben«me sodium enlphoohloramidea ' Trana Chem. Soo.* yoL 107, p. 1814 (1910). 
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of BolatiioD ia about 90 per cent, yield, and ia vaahed with brine and di^ in 
the air. 

B.SO,NH»+NaClO = RSOaNa:NCl+HA 

The products of the action of sodium hypochlorite on proteins referred to 
in the Table can hardly be regarded as chemical individualB. They were 
prepared by adding an excess of hypochlorite, with or without addition of 
sodium bicarbonate, to a solution of the protein. After a short time the 
chlorinated product was precipitated either by acidification or by salting out 
with magnesium or sodium sulphate. 

When an excess of sodium hypochlorite is added to blood serum, a certain 
proportion of the hypochlorite rapidly disappears owing probably to substitu- 
tion of hydrogen attached to carbon in the various cyclic rings, e.g., tyrosine, 
tryptophane, histidine. Another portion of the hypochlorite replaces 
hydrogen attached to nitrc^n, and the resulting protein-like substances 
containing NCI groups when precipitated and washed free from adhering 
hypochlorite liberate iodine promptly from hydriodic acid. In addition a 
considerable amount of hydrolysis takes place in the protein-hypochlorite 
mixture and a certain amount of nitrogen gas is evolved. The fornuition of 
aldehydes by the decomposition of the chloramino-acids is also easily 
'noticeable. The reaction between proteins and hypochlorites is a complicated 
one and will be tlte subject of further investigation. 

The compound of calcium hy'pochlorite and hexamethylenetetramine 
previously referred to was pre|>ared as follows: — ^A clear filtered solution 
obtained from 50 grm. of good bleaching powder and 200 c.c. of water is 
added to a solution of 20 grm, of hexamethylenetetramine in 40 c.o. of 
water. The mixture is at once cooled, when needle-shaped crystals are 
deposited and fill the liquid. Tlie crystals sire filtered off, washed with a little 
cold water and dried rapidly in vacuo. The yield is 14 grm. The calcium 
in this compound can be removed by oxalic acid or carbon dioxide, giving a 
f^tly green solution with marked bleaching properties. The substance 
decomposes rapidly on keeping for two or three weeks. 

Analyses of freshly prepared specimens showed that almost all the chlorine 
was in the hypochlorite form and that the ratio of chlorine to nitrogen was 
exactly 2 : 4. The proportion of calcium in the undehydrated substance 
(14'7 per cent.) was always too high for the simple formula 

(CH*)eN*.Ca<OCl)j. » (Oa * 14*1 per cent.) 

The ability of hexamethylenetetramine to form complex salts is well known, 
and this may aooonat for the excess of caleium. 
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substances referred to in the Table was characterised by detenuinkig the 
minimal concentration of a sulutloii ca|>aUe et hilling in- two hotm at the 
tero|)erature of the laboratory the orgemiama under investigation, suspended 
either in water or in serum. The technique was as follows : 

A series of tubes each containing 5 c.c. of a solution of tlie substance at a 
progressively decreasing concentration is first of all prepared, and to each tube 
erne or two drops of a 24-hour-old culture of the organism in peptone 
bouillon is added. A blank experiment with 5 c.c. of distilled water with a 
drop of the culture is also made. The mixtures of substance and microbes 
are carbfully sliaken every half hour and remain at a temperature of 
18-20° for two hours. A loop full of the contents of each tube is then taken 
and added to a series of tubes, each containing 3 c.c. of bouillon, which are 
then incubated for 24 hours at 37°. ^len no growth appears in these inocu- 
lated tubes, the concentration of the antiseptic in the first series of tubes is 
jildged sufficient to kill the organidms. Incomplete sterilisation is indicated 
by growth, and the necessary concentration for sterilisation can he determined 
more closely by subsequent repetitions at less widely varying strengths of 
solution. 

Thh tests carried out in the presence of blot»d serum were performed in the' 
same way, oUly the liquid contained in the first series of tubes contained 
50 per cent, of horse serum previously heated to 65-66°. One drop of 
dulture was added for every 2 c.c. of the serum mixture. 

Artim of Chloramines on Amino-acids . — The chloramine employed in these 
ex]>eriraentB was Usually p-toluene sulphoohloramide. When an aqueous 
solution of this Substance is added to a solution of an amino-acid, p-toluene 
sulphonaraide is rapidly precipitated, and a pungent odour, probably due to a 
chloramino-acid, is noted. On standing or on wsrming the solution, carbon 
dioxide is rapidly evolved through the decomposition of the ohloramino-acid, 
end an aldehyde is formed. In the following experiments equimolecular 
quantities of the amino-acid and toluene sulphonamide in water were mixed 
and then distilled, 

Glycine gave formaldehyde, which was characterised by its nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone, M.P. 181°, by conversion into hexamethylenetetramine on 
evaporation with ammonia, and by various colpur reactions. 

Glycine anhydride behaved similarly to the above. 

Alanine gave acetaldehyde, which was identified by conversion into the 
nitrophenyihydrazone, which, after crystallisation from alcohol, melted at the 
correct temperature, 180°, The Bimini reaction with sodium nitroprusSlde 
and piperidine was strongly positive. 
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Zeueine gave oily isovaleric aldehyde vdiich was identified by oonvenion 
into the nitro-phenylhydrazone. 

AmAno-pliewylacetic add and midltylamino-plmvylaeetie, a^id boih gave 
large quantities of benzaldehyde, which for purposes of identification was 
converted into the phenylhydrazone, crystallising from alcohol in needles, 
M.P. 159°, and into the nitro-phenylhydrazone, M.P. 192°. In each case the 
aldehyde obtained contained one less carbmi attHn than the amino-acid 
taken, and it is clear that the reaction proceeds according to the following 
scheme : — 

E.CH(NHa).COOH + CH3.C«H«.SO»lIa : NCI « 

RCH(NHCl).COONa-hCH,.C«H«.SO,.NH,. 

RCH(NHCl).COONa+HaO =: RCHO-hCOj-i-NaCl-i-NHa. 

The similarity between this reaction and the oxidation of amino-acids with 
hypochlorite has already been noted. 

TryptopiMne. — When ^>-toluene sulphoohloramide is added to tryptophane 
a blue-violet substance soluble in amyl- alcohol, and closely resembling the 
coloured product of the Hopkins glyoxylic acid inaction is obtained. 

Blood Serum , — Wlien chloramine dissolved in water is left in contact with 
blood serum at the ordinary temperature for 2-3 weeks and the product 
distilled, the distillate gives the colour reactions for both formaldehyde and 
acetaldehyde, and a crystalline phenylhydrazone, melting indefinitely at 
135-150°, which is probably a mixture of the plienylhydrazones of the two 
aldehydes (130° and 178°). 

Stability of p-Tolueine Sodium Sulphochloramide . — Reference has already 
been made to the remarkable stability of toluene sodium sulphochloramide 
in solution as evidence of tlie non-dissociation of sodium sulphochloramides 
into sulphonamides and sodium hypochlorite. The following Table contains 
the results of some of these observations, which were made with jj-toluene 
sodium sulphochloramide. This substance was chosen since, on account of 
ito practical applications, the infonuation was of special value. The concen- 
trations of the solutions were determined by titration with deoinormal 
sodium thiosulphate after addition of potassium iodide and acetic acid. It 
will be seen that the rate of decomposition of the solutions in the dark is 
inappreciable after 132 days, while solutions exposed to daylight showed 
a slight but trivial loss of strength. Two other points which may be 
of praotioal value may be mentioned. p-Toluene sodium sulphochloramide 
should not be left in long contact with steel instruments, since, as would be 
expeoted, the metal is attacked. In order to see if clean surgical gauze 
would cause decomposition of the sulphochloramide, a solution containing 
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1'72 grm. in 50 o.c. was added to 1 square foot of ganse. The decomposition 
was only 0*05 grm. in 123 days, and the gauae itself was not damaged 
in any way. 



The flgureg in the abore Table repi^sent grammes per 100 c.c. of solution* 
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♦ Tested against streptococci, tbis substance gtvea the foUoaring retults: in water, I ; 600,000—, 1 : 1,000,000 -f ; in seram, 1 ; 1000—, 1 tSOOO-t 
Against j5. coli and B. tfpho 9 U 9 : in water, 1 : 60,000—, 1 : 100,000+ ; in eernra, 1 : 600—, 1 : 1000 + . 

t Stzeptococin : in water, 1 : 10,000,000— ; in semm, 1 : 3600—, 1 : 6000 + . With B, captulatu*^ the results are the Mme. 
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Preliminary Report on the Purhevk Characeae. 

By Clement Reid, F.R.S., and J. Gkoves. 

(Eeceivofl January 7, 101 G,) 

[Platk 8.] 

When wo applied for a grant to aid in tho working out of the Purbeok 
fossil Oharaceccy we thought it W'as only a question of studying the anomalous 
structure of one, or perhaps of two, species, of which wo had already gathered 
together a number of silicifled Bpeciinens, It was thought that by polishing 
a large number of surfaces, or cutting slides of this cherty material, we 
should discover the links connecting the diflerent parts of the plant. Further 
visits to Dorset provided, however, an enormous amount of now material, and 
the discovery of similar remains in a hard, close-grained limestone opened 
up new and better methods of research. The silicified Chanuece showed in 
section curious structures, so mineralised and so difficult to interpret, that it 
was most desirable to obtain specimens in the round, in order better to study 
their anatomy. This the calcareous blocks enabled us to do, though, on the 
other hand, some of tlie chert specimens pinserved deUcato non-oalcified 
structures which were missing in the limestone. 

On treating some of the limestone blocks with a steady drip of slightly 
acidulated water, tho results wore so surprising that we determined to devote 
most of the amount granted to the work of cutting all the more promising 
blocks into a series of thin slabs. Numerous slices were cut, and one side of 
each was then subjected for many hours to the drip. Most of the blocks 
proved to bo partially and irregularly silicified, others were more or less 
dolomitised, a few were partly impregnated with a brown hydrocarbon. The 
drip rapidly attacked the pure calcite parts of the matrix and also the 
crystalline fossils, such as the moliusca, leaving the mineralised areas 
standing up* This, of course, was what one would expect But more 
remarkable was the discovery that a great port of the characeous remains 
were not now pure calcite. Though not visibly different from the matrix, 
they are so mineralised as to resist the acid and to stand out in bold relief 
from the etched surface of the slab of limestone. We have even been able 
completely to remove fruits and stems from the matrix, tlioi^h, as a rule, 
too long a continuance of the acid drip does at last affect the fossils, and it is 
better to let well alone when a specimen ^ows in sufficient relief. 
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The amount of new material thus obtained for the study of the fossil 
Ch/ifamm is so great that it will take us a considerable time to complete the 
examination and photography. But already we have discovered that, instead 
of one or two species, there are certainly seven or eight, belonging apparently 
to four genera. We have that number of markedly distinct types of fruits, 
and we liave about the same number of different types of vegetative organs. 
This wealth of material is one of the great difficulties in our way. Nearly 
every good block contains at least three of the types, and these fragile planta 
have been so broken up and mixed as to be difficult to disentangle. Until 
we can bettor correlate the different parts of each plant, and fix more 
definitely which type of fruit belongs to each, we shall not be satisfied, but 
meanwhile we will characterise the most abundant species, which is the ty[)e 
of a new and remarkable genus. For this plant we have now obtained the 
connection of the different parts, and have many specimens with the fruits 
attached. 

The other species are much more rare, though we are gradually obtaining 
a knowledge of their anatomy. It will be necessary, however, in the coming 
year to gather more material and to have many more blocks sliced and 
etched, in the hope that they may give us the connecting links. Wo think, 
principally from a study of the •association of the forms in each block, that 
we can with great probability correlate four other types of fruits with the 
vegetative parts to which they telong, but this correlation would have much 
greater weight if we could exhibit and photograph the actual attachment of 
the fruit to the branch, and of the branch to the stem, as can be done perfectly 
in the type species of our new genus. 


ClamtoT, Eeid et Groves 

Cfawfij simplex, corticatua; axis e cellulis alternatim elongatis et abbreviatis 
Qompoaitos ; cortex circa illas tubulosus, circa has fusiformiter tumidus, hoc 
modo oaulem in intemodia et nodes quasi dividens ; capite tumido turbinato 
terminatua, InUfTiodia e tubo oentrali pariete crassa instructa, et oortice 
semper 12 tubulorum parvorum cylindricorum contiguorum inter se eequalium 
oomposita, omnia spatiis subiequalibus interjeotis fascipulos symmetricos 
(Tosellas)pErooessuum emittentia. processus plus miuusve produoti, 

olavatd, upioe rotundati, quCquoversus divergentes, exteriores ad tubos oorti- 
cales aduati, processus quisque poro basali cum parte interiore tubi oortioalis 
conjttnctus, poris proceasuum oentralium solitariorum vel plurium plerumque 
majoribus quana prooessuum exteriorum* Modorum caj^Uuinque struotura 
admodum pemutate^ cortieis tubi alternanfes sex medium versus cito 

Y 2 
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ampliati, septis crassis in cellulas diatinctaa eo breriores quo latiores divisi, 
sex sensim angustati, extriuseons propulsi, ideoque in sulois inter tubos 
majores positi, omnes rosellas more internodiorum ferentes, majores prteterea 
ramulos Hingulos verticillatim dispositos emittentes. Bamvli e cellula una 
tubulari et noiinullis abrupto expansis iiodiformibus verticilla singula sex 
rosellarum more tuborum corticalium emittentibus constantes. Fruetm 
solitarii, bini vel terni, uno latere (verisimiliter superiore) ramuli e rosellte 
centro (?) orti, oogonia singula quasi bracteata referentes. Oogonivm com- 
positum ex ovo et ex oellulis 5 elongatis spiraliter tortis, iis Oharaoearum 
reoentium similibus, sed utriculo ciroumdatum e cellnlis bracteiformibus 
elongatis adnatis effecto vel iis incluso. Anthcridia ignota. 

The principal characteristics of the genus appear to be — 

1. The remarkable club-like nodes of the stem, from which we derive the 
name. 

2. The production on the stem and branchlets of clusters of small clavate 
processes. 

3. The presence of a utricle enclosing the oogonium. 

The club-like nodes of the stem are of two kinda The first, which we 
have styled " spindles ” (Plate 8, fig. 13), taper at each end into the normal 
stem. Although we have not found two of the spindles connected, we 
conclude, from the fact that they are the more numerous, tliat each st^ 
produced two or more of them. The second kind, which we have styled 
“ heads " (fig. 6), are terminal and are turbinate, tapering below, and more or 
less fiattened above. The normal stem forming the internodes is composed 
of a single thick-walled tube, surrounded by twelve equal contiguous slieathing 
tubes, or series of cells (figs. 9 and 10), resembling the so-called “cortex” of 
existing Chareee, except that the number is apparently constant At the 
ends of the spindles and at the base of the heads a marked change takes 
place in the sheathing tubes, six alienate tubes rapidly enlarging and 
becoming broken up by well-marked transverse septa into separate cells, 
which diminish in length as they increase in diameter, the other six tubes 
gradually diminishing in diameter and^ being forced outwards, so that .instead 
of, aa in the intemodes, lying side by side with the alternate tubes, they 
occupy the furrows between their outer curves (figs. 11 and 12). 

The clusters of small clavate processes, which we have styled “ rosettes,” 
are produced at more or less regular intervals on the sheathing tubes of the 
stem, both oh the nodes and intemodes ; they are symmetrical, the processes 
diverging in all directions, rosette fashion, the outer being adnate to the 
sheathing tube from which they oiigiaate. With the mteiunr of the thbe 
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each process is connected by a pore at tlie base, the central one or more of 
the pores being larger than the lateral; the processes are more or less 
elongated, swelling iipwards, and are ro\ind-ended. Though occupying the 
same position, these processes are evidently not analogous to the spine-cells 
of living Chareaj, as they are not separate cells. 

The head gives rise to a whorl of six branchlete, which are produced from 
the broadest port. Similar whorls occur on some (probably the upper) 
spindles. 

The branchlets (fig. 3), which are spreading or ascending, are composed of 
a single tube, which becomes suddenly swollen at more or less tegular 
intervals, producing whorls of six clusters of processes, somewhat resembling 
the rosettes of the sheathing tubes of the stem. 

The fruits are produced singly, or two or three together, on one, probably 
the upper, side of the branchlets, taking rise from pores at the centre (?) of 
the rosettes. 

The fruit consists of an oogonium with five spiral enveloping cells, as in 
existing Characese, but enclosed in a utricle formed or surrounded by a 
number of elongated adnate processes, somewhat simileu' to the bract-cells of. 
living species of Chareas, convei-ging at the tips and nearly closing in the 
utricle. Little more than the calcified portion of these bract-like processes 
adnate to the fruit is preserved (see figs. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8). Up to the present 
we have not found any trace of the antheridio. 

We have no indication as to the statnre of the plant, having found short 
portions only of the stem, and we have not made out any trace of a rooting 
system. 

The foregoing description is drawn up from the remains of what is evidently 
the commonest species, but we have found others which, though different in 
some respects, belong apparently to the same type. 

In 1891, Saporta, in his 'Plantes Jurasriques,’* described and figured as 
Chara fruits, under the name of C. Mmllwrdi, some grooved pyriform bodies, 
which may be the utricles of a species of this genus. 

The production of the "rosettes” is apparently a character shared by 
at least one of the other genera. The constant number of the branchlets 
(Six) is probably common to all the Oharacese of these Purbeck beds, as 
well as the fixed number (twelve) of the sheathing tubes of the stem, when 
present 

Am<>ng the other genera is one evidently belonging to the Nitelleee, having 
locked branchlets. This is apparently tire firsts satisfactory instance of a 

; » ‘ PalSoutolog. FraB(.,’ser. S, V6g6t. IT, p. 498, tab. 598 figs, 6 and 7 (1891). 
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representative of this section being found in a fossil state. It is silieified 
not preserved in limestone. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Fig, 1. — Oogonium in utricle. 

Fig. 2. — Longitudinal sectiouB of two fniita. 

Fig, 3. — Longitudinal section of part of branchlet, showing rosettes and a fruit attached. 
Fig. 4. — Three fruits attached to branchlet, showing exterior at utricles. 

Fig. 5.— Head, an elongated form, fractured obliquely. 

Fig. 6. — Transverse section of fruit, showing portions of a<lnate bract-proceases. 

Fig. 7. — Utricle seen from abtive, with section of apex. 

Fig. 8.— ‘Longitudinal section of fruit and part of branchlet (silicified). 

Fig. 9. — ^Transverse section of intemode of stem, near thickened node, showing alight 
dilference in size of sheathing tubes. 

Fig. 10. — Two portions of stems showing rosettes. 

Figs. 11 and 12. — Transverse sections of spindles or heads, showing voi‘y unmiual 
diameters of sheathing cells, and the liases of some branch lets. 

Fig. 13. — Longitudinal section of spindle, showing base of ascending branch. 





Clavator, 
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Distribution and Evolution in General : A Connection. 

By J. C. WXLLIS, M,A., SgJ),, late Director of the Botanic Gardens, lUo de 

Janeiro. 


(Communicated by D. H. Scott, For. Sec. R.S. Received Afarch 21, 1916.) 

I much regret that, owing to some unaccountable c’arelessnoss on my part, 
Table IX, p. 315 of a recent ‘ Phil. Trans.^ paper* wUuS printed from my first 
draft, and not from the final copy. To it there must bo added : — 


Bpecies and Marks. 


Genua. 

Ceylon. 

Rarity. 

Ceylon 

and 

V. India. 

Rarity. 

Wider. 

Rarity. 

Polypala 

2/6 

2-6 

1/4 

4*0 

6/17 

8*4 

Grewia 

]/5 

6*0 

4/23 

6*7 

6/13 

2*6 

Krythroxylon 

2/6 

qo 

1/5 

5-0 

1/1 

1*0 

Tncliosauthes 

a/6 

6-0 

1/8 

ao 

2 /r> 

2*6 

Psychotrift 

0/46 

6-1 

3/4 

1*3 

1/2 

2*0 

G^ncma 

1/5 

5*0 

1/4 

4*0 

2i6 

3*0 

Cordia 

! 1/5 

6*0 

1 /a 

2 '0 

8/13 

4 ‘8 

^omtea add 

1 

— 

2/7 

8-5 

16/51 

8 1 

Zingiber 

1 1/2 

2*0 

1/2 

2 0 

2/7 

8-6 

Cy])eru» 

1 1/6 

6*0 

3/9 

8 0 

80/106 

2*9 

Total 

10/86 

1 

! 4-4 ; 

! 

18/63 

3*6 

73/221 

3*0 


This error, however, affords the opportunity of once more calling attention 
to the extraordinary regularity with wdiich the figures follow my BuggeBted 
law of rarity. The total of the omitted genera goes in perfectly regular 
order, and so large an omission makes no difierenco to the final result. 
There are two errors in the total given for Table IX, which should read 

• i 810/18G7 I 4*4 1 160/509 i 3 '4 i 316/889 1 2*8 

Addition of the omissions given above makes 

I 829/1462 I 4*4 I 184/082 1 8-4 1 3S8/U10 I 2*8 

* 

* “The Endemic Florti of Ceylon, with Reference to Geogiuphical Distribution and 
Evolution in General,’* * Phil. Trans.,’ B, vol. 206, p. 307 (1916). 
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The Growth-Rings on Herring Scales. 

By Geoffkky W. Paget, B.A., and Eobeht E. Savage, A.Il.O.Sc. 

(Communicated by Dr. A. T. Masterman, F.K.S. Received April 1, 1916.) 

This note summarises the results of certain investigations on this subject 
carried out in the Laboratory of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
The researches of each author were carried out independently, and their full 
reports will be published in the Fisheries Investigation Series of Reports of 
the Board. 

The number of scales on Teleostean fish being roughly the same through- 
out life, it is reasonable to suppose that they follow in their individual 
growth the growth of the fish as a whole : that when the fish is growing 
fast the scales grow at a corresponding rate. This differential growth-rate 
is clearly shown on those scales which are marked with concentric striations, 
for in these cases the striss appear closer together when growth is slack than 
they do when growth is vigorous. 

By means of marking experiments, such as have been conducted with 
salmon, whereby the age of the fish is definitely noted, the alternate close 
and open growth exhibited by the strise on the scales have been shown 
in general to correspond, with some reservations, with the recurring seasons 
of the year. Hence, in this species, it is possible from observations of the 
scales to determine, in many instances with a high degree of certainty, the 
age of the fish. The same method has been applied to other fish, notably 
the eel, cod, haddock, carp and herring, with varying success. The last- 
mentioned species has, in recent years, received particular attention ; a great 
mass of data has been collected and conclusions of far-r^hing importance 
deduced. 

Between the scales of the salmon and those of the herring, however, a very 
marked difference exists. Whereas, in tire former, the strim are oonoentrie 
and thus are capable of reflecting by their grouping the rate of enlargement 
of the Bosle as a whole, in the herring, on rite other hand, as hitherto 
described, the striae sre eccentric, and in many oases run in almost straight 
lines from side to side across the anterior half of the scale. For this resihn 
no differential grouping of strise can be seen. Instead, at intervals upon the 
field of the scale, there occur abrupt transparent concentric rings iHbadi 
appear to have no relation whatever with the eccentric stries. It Is, nevw- 
theless, these rings which are regarded as marking reourring periods 
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of minimum growth corresponding with the winter-season of the year and 
thus affording an index of the ago of the fish. 

At present the chief morphological evidence on the point rests upon the 
observation that, in the majority of cases, scales taken from herring in 
winter time have what is called a " clear edge ” ; while those taken from fish 
in summer appear striated right up to the extreme edge. It is thought, 
therefore, that the “ clear edge ” of winter persists in more or less degree 
and may be identified subsequently as the transparent ring. Not only, 
however, do many exceptions occur, but it is admitted, by those who liave 
the most thorough acquaintance with scale-reading, that it is not possible 
to say by inspection whether a transparent ring is in process of formation 
or no. 

It is the purpose of this communication to detail as shortly as possible 
such additional evidence as we have been able to obtain with respect to the 
structure and significance of these rings. 

Our observations fall under three heads : — , 

(1) Comparison of dorsal and lateral scales taken from the same fish. 

(2) Comparison of the effect produced when the scale is viewed under 
polarised light with that obtained under ordinaiy conditions. 

(3) The ring as seen in section. 

Contrary to common belief, not all the scales of a herring are of the kind 
described above. If scales be taken from the back, from the region lying 
between the dorsal fin and the root of the tail, they will be seen to be marked 
by concentric striae quite similar in their disposition to those of, say, the 
salmon. For this reason, such scales indicate clearly a differential growth- 
rate ; further, it can be shown beyond doubt that the limits of the close zones 
of slow growth coincide in point of position with the transparent rings of 
lateral scales taken from the wme fish. It is fair, therefore, to assume that 
the transparent ring on the lateral scale does in fact represent a period of 
minimam growth. 

Before discusung our second observation, it should be remarked that the 
scale of such a fish as the herring is made up of two distinct layers, an upper 
layer lying unoonformably upon a lower, which is itself built up of successive 
lomdlie added to the inner surface of the scale. 

Each lamella, ae it is formed, is greater in area than any of those preceding 
it ; and this process coupled with the simultaneous growth in extent of the 
a|^r laybr brtngs about the general enlargement of the scale. In section, 
%e upper layer may very clearly be seen lying, unoonformably as it were, 
npdh a suecesidon of outcrops ” of the lower. When viewed from above under 
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polarised light (in conjunction vrith certain stains) it is this lower lamellar 
layer (not, as in the previous case, the upper striated layer) which fooussea 
our attention. Under these conditions the scale appears to be made up of a 
number of concentric bands alternately dark and light. 

These bands represent the outcrops of successive lamellae and are not of 
equal width but show distinct zoning. Further, if suitable comparisons be 
made, the limit of the narrow zone will V)e found to correspond witli the 
transparent ring, just as did tiie narrow zone of the concentric strise on the 
dorsal scales ; whilst, in section, the lamellee whicli come to the surface at 
this point not only show very narrow outcrops (as M^e should expect from 
our surface view), but show diminished bulk as well It is clear, therefore, 
that at the time of the formation of the ridge of the upper layer, the lamellar 
development of the lower layer was at a minimum. 

The physical explanation of the light and dark bands seen under polarised 
liglit is to be found in the minute structure of the lamellar layer. The fibres 
which compose this layer are arranged in two distinct’ series, one radial, the 
other concentric ; each series is proper to a single lamella, and the lamellce 
themselves are arranged in such a manner that the fibres of contiguous 
lamellee are at right angles. 

As a result of numerous experiments with stained and unstained scales 
under^ varying conditions of light, it seemed most probable that the light and 
dark bands owed their appearance to reflection from the corrugated surfaces 
of successive outcrops, the corrugations being produced l>y the individual 
fibres. That this is the true explanation of the phenomenon is supported by 
the fact that an effect precisely similar to that of a scale under polarised light 
may be obtained by engraving upon a piece of copper plate a series of radial 
and concentric lines in such a manner as to simulate in their arrangement 
the fibres on the upper surface of the lower layer of a hemng scale as 
ascertained by dissection. 

Apart, however, from the physical explanation of the polarisation effect it 
is obvious that the method affords a most valuable check on the reading of 
scales by ordinary light and affords important corroborative evidence, when 
taken in coxgunotion with that adduced already, of the truth of the view that 
the transparent rings do^ indeed mark recurring periods of minimum growth. 
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By Edwin S. Goodkich, Fellow of l^rtou College, Oxford 

(Eeceived May 11, 1916.) 

It is gradually becoming recognised that the class Eeptilia is not a 
uionophyletic group of diverging forms sprung from a common stem, like 
the class Aves or the class Mammalia ; but is an assemblage containing, on 
the one hand, the ancestors of the Mammalia, and, on tlie other hand, the 
ancestors of the Birds, together with the early Amphibian -like Amniotes, 
which became adapted to a terrestrial mode of life. In fact, the Eeptilia 
represent not a class but a grade of structure. This group includes a main 
stem leading from the Stegoceplialian type to a central point of divergence 
of two main branches, one giving rise to the Birds, the other to the 
Mammals (as shown in the diagram, fig. 1). In addition, there are, of 
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<souT$e, many abortive side twigs. Some day, no doubt, when tlie exact 
i:elatioitship of the various living and extinct reptiles has been more 
AcCttiittely^idetemined, it will be necessary to split .up the artificial group 
Beptilm, aaelgning some to the Mammalia and some to the Aves ; but for the 
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present we may be content with keeping the class Eeptilia, always 
remembering that ft is a grade of ill-defined limits. 

The modern views of phylogenetic relationships of the various orders 
of Reptilia may be said to liave arisen chiefly from the work of Coi>e and 
Baur, following on the conclusions of Huxley and other earlier authors. To 
the ingenuity of Cope we owe the valuable suggestion that the starting- 
point of the divergence between the Amphibia and the Reptilia was 
determined by the structure of the vertebral column — the vertebral body 
being mainly derived from tlie hypocentrum in the former and from the 
pleurocentrum in the Aniniota. Being thus provided with a means of 
distinguishing the early reptiles from their Amphibian relatives, the next 
step is t() seek for characters enabling us to trace out the diverging lines 
among the Reptilia themselves. Here again we are indebted to Cope (11^), 
but more especially to Baur (1, 2) for pointing out the importance of the 
roofing of the skull in classification. Whereas the earliest and most 
primitive reptiles have, like their Amphibian ancestors, a roofing complete 
over the temporal region, this becomes pierced in others by one or two 
foramina. Thus are left one or two longitudinal temporal arches. The 
formation of the foramina or fossas is generally accompanied by a reduction 
in the number of bones covering the hinder region of the skull. It is not 
my intention to enter into a detailed account of these points in this paper ; 
they liave been discussed by many authors, and ai*e well understcKJd. It 
will be sufficient for our present purpose to point out how profoundly 
the modern classification of the Aniniota has been affected by their 
recognition. 

Owen and Cope long ago drew attention to the Mammalian affinities 
of certain fossil reptiles now included in the orders Cotylosauria and 
Theromorpha ; while Huxley emphasised the relationship of the birds to the 
other orders, more especially the Crocodilia and the Dinosauria. Huxley, 
indeed, included the Reptilia with the Aves in the group Sauropsida, and 
believed the Mammalia to have been independently derived from more 
Amphibian-like ancestors. He failed at that time (17) to appreciate the fact 
that his group Sauropsida included forms, like the Dicynodontia and the 
Sauropterygia, which belong in all probability to the Mammalian line. 

When, chiefly owing to the remarkable discoveries of Seeley and Broom, 
the true affinities of the extinct Theromorpha became established, the 
tendency to split the Reptilia into two diverging branches become more 
pronounced. The importance of the skullHroofing in this contiection was 
appreciated by A. Smitli Woodward (37), but it was not till ^J308 tbit 
Osborn definitely attempted to divide the whole class Reptilia into two 
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groups which he called the Synapsida (with oue lateral temporal fossa and 
one bat) and the Diapsida (with two lateral temporal fosste and two bars). 
This paper marks an epoch in classification. In the Synapsida were placed 
the Cotylosauria, Anomodoatia, Testudinata, and Sauropterygia ; in the 
Diapsida were placed the Protorosauria, Pelycosaum* Hhynchocephalia, 
Procolophonia, Proganosauria, Choristodera (Simcndosauria), Khynchosauria, 
Phytoeauria, Ichthyosauria, Crocodilia, Dinomuria, Squamata, and Ptero- 
sauria. But, owing to a great extent to the incomplete state of knowledge 
at the time, this classification has many weak points and requires modifica- 
tion. For instance, it is now generally recognised that the Cotylosauria 
tand allied Pareiasauria, Procolophonia, and Microsauria) belong to a low 
grade of reptiles preserving the original complete roof of the skull, and other 
Stegocephalian characters. Among these primitive forms will perhaps some 
day be distinguished the ancestors of the more advanced Synapsida and 
Diapsida ; but, for the present, they may be included in a provisional 
assemblage of early reptiles forming a sub-grade rather than a true sub- 
order. In the second place, various orders are placed in Osborn’s Diapsida 
which on further evidence seem to belong to the Synapsida — such os the 
Pelyoosauria, Proganosauria, and possibly the Ichthyosauria. 

Useful and important as tlie rooiing of the skull is in classification, it is 
often difficult if not impossible to ascertain for certain its structure in fossils. 
Moreover, as is always the case when we endeavour to classify by a single 
character, we are liable to confuse forms in which foramina have begun 
to appear with others in which they have been or are being secondarily 
obliterated, and to misinterpret aberrant modifications. Consequently 
many reptiles have been repeatedly shifted backwards and forwards 
from the Diapsida to tlie Synapsida. Any corroborative evidence derived 
fi'om other parts would therefore be of value as a clue to affinity, and 
it is the object of this paper to show tliat such evidence may be found 
in the structure of the heart and of the skeleton of the hind foot. The 
former unfortunately only applies to living forms \ but the latter is often 
available even in fragmentary fossils. 

For the purpose of facilitating description, and of making our results 
clear, the grade or class Iteptilia may be provisionally subdivided into three 
groups (fig. 1):— In the first, which may be cjalled the Protosaurian group, 
we place the primitive forms ooxmected with the Amphibia and leading on 
from them to the central point of divergence of the Synapsida and Diapsida, 
together with other side branches. Tlie Protosauria, then, include the 
Mim^uriOjt Cotylosauiia, Pareiasauria, and Prooolopbonia (see p. 269), The 
second group, in which becomes developed one lateral temporal foramen 
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limited below by a single bar, includes those reptiles which lead towards the 
mammals, together with side branches. These synapsidan reptiles and the 
Mammalia make up a monophyletic ofifehoot to which the name Therop- 
sidan branch may be applied. Lastly, the majority of the reptilian orders 
belong to the third group, culminating in the Aves, and in whioli two lateral 
temporal foramina and two bars are developed. These are the Diapsidan 
reptiles, and together with the Avea they form the great Saiiropsidan 
group. This attempt at a phylogenetic classification of the Amniota may 
be expressed in diagrammatic form as shown in fig. 1. In tlicse general 
conclusions most zoologists would now concur ; it is only when we try to 
assign certain families and orders to definite positions in the system that 
serious diflferences of opinion arise. We can now pass to the evidence on 
which these conclusions are founded. 

The Signijkane^^ of the MctatarBal$ in lieptilian Phytogeny . 

On examining the skeleton of the hind foot of a typical Lacertilian, such 
as the Iguana shown in fig. 2, C, it is at once seen that, whereas tlie first four 
metatarsals are of the normal elongated and straiglit shape, the fifth meta- 
tarsal is quite peculiar, and diflPers from the others in that it is shortened 
and markedly hooked. The bent proximal end projects forwards (inwards), 
and also extends farther proximally than the remaining metatarsals, passing 
over the end of the fourth. This peculiar shape and disposition of the fifth 
metatarsal has, of course, been often noticed by anatomists, but its significance 
in classification seems not to have been fully appreciated. Much controversy 
has taken place about the exact homology of the hook-shaped hone. Some 
believe it to represent the modified fifth distal tarsal, others the fifth meta- 
tarsal combined with its tarsal, and yet others tliat it represents the modified 
fifth metatarsal only. This last interpretation is the one now generally 
accepted, and is clearly shown in SewertzofTs excellent account (31) of the 
development of Ascalobotes (see fig. 2, D,E). The question of its homology 
scarcely concerns us here ; the important point to establish for the purpose 
of this paper is that this peculiarity is found in the hind foot not only of all 
known Lacertilia, but also of all living reptiles. So far as I can ascertain, it 
occurs in all Ohelonia, Ehynchocephalia, Crooodilia, and Lacertilia, excepting, 
of course, in those forms which have lost the hind limb. Examples are 
shown in fig. 2. This particular specialisation of the fifth metatarsal is 
therefore far more constant than the stz’ucture of the skull. Once 
acquired it never seems to be lost, and it con still be clearly seen even in 
the feet of the Cbelonidm or the Pythonomorpha, which have become so 
highly modified into swimming paddles. Tlie hook-^sbaped metatarsal does 
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Fio. 2.-^keleton of the Hind Foot of A, Ckelydra ierpentina^ L, ; B, ^auranodon 
(i9i£3^0Aoro«a«rut) tnmmtSy Jourdan; C, Ig%iana tid>erculat<ty Laur, ; D, Ascaloboies 
JmcicHlarit ; E, Embiyo of game species ; F, JSfhenodon punctatug. Gray ; G, Caimau 
ichropg^ Schm H andE copied from Sewertzoff (31), B from Lortet (21),fA, C, 
F, G, from photographs of spedmeas in the Oxford University Museum. 
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not seem to be closely related to any particular mode of life or method of 
progression, being essentially the same in reptiles of the most diverse habits. 
Its development is possibly correlated with the formation of the mesotarsal 
articulation so characteristic of the Sauropsidan reptiles and birds. It is also 
accompanied by the disapi)eaTanoe of the fifth distal tarsal. Since there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that it has arisen independently in the various 
orders, wo can only assume that the hook-shaped metatarsal was present in 
the common ancestor of all the forms which possess it. The raesotai^sal 
articulation; above referred to, is due to the close connection or fusion of the 
proximal tarsals with the tibia and fibula, and the distal tarsals with the 
metatarsals. 

Now, in the Mammalia, the fifth metatarsal is of normal structure. When 
the fifth digit is not reduced its metatarsal is straight, and articulates with 
the cuboid (fourth and fifth distal tarsals fused) at the usual level. We 
should not therefore expect to find a hook-shaped metatarsal in any fossil 
reptile leading towards the Mammalia, and this expectation is fulfilled, since 
there is no trace of it in tlie Theromorpha. 

Of the remaining Keptilia with one fossa and bar, the Ichtbyosauria 
unfortunately yield no certain evidence, since their foot is too modified. But 
the more primitive Sauropteiygia, such as the Lariosauridae, clearly display 
a normal fifth metatarsal (fig. 3, F), thus confirming the view, which is now 
gaining ground and bised on other evidence, that the Sauropterygia are allied 
to the Theromorpha. This view is, of course, incompatible with that of 
Jaekel, who believes the Sauropterygia to be Diapsida which have lost the 
lower temporal bar.* 

Also, if our contention is correct, that che modified fifth metatarsal is a 
specialisation occurring only in that line of reptilian phylogeuy leading 
towards the Birds, we should expect to find it absent in all the Ootylosauria 
and allied Protosaurian forms. Here, again, the facts’ support our view, for 
these early reptiles have normal metatarsals like their Amphibian ancestors. 

It is clear, then, tlxat we have here a valuable corroborative character to 
help us to decide whether a given speoies belongs to the Theropsidan or the 
Sauropsidan line of evolution. It will not be necessary in this paper to give 
a description of the metatarsus of all known living and extinct Eeptiles ; the 
results of my investigations, based as far as possible on the examination of 
actual specimens, but also to a great extent on the published figures and 
descriptions of others, are summarised on page 274. But it is interesting to 
consider briefly certain important genera and larger gtoups whose position 

* * ZooL Ans.,* vol. 85, 1009. 
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baa hitherto been very uncertain, and in which the structure of the akull 
fails to yield decisive evidence. 

J^eaoaauria (Proganosauria). — The very ancient fossils, Meaotaurus tmwidem, 
Oervais, from South Africa, and the closely allied Stereostemum twmidvm. 
Cope, from South America, were placed in a new order Proganosauria by 
Baur (1), who believed them to be related to the Bbynchooephalia. Osborn 



Fro. 3,— -Skeleton of the Hind Foot of A, PaUeohatteria longka'udata, Cr., from 
Credner (14) ; B, Frocolophon, from Watson (33) ; C, Naoeaurua, from Osborn (S7) ; 

Meeosaums (Stereosternum), from a specimen in the British Museum ; £, 
Pfe«rosaunMj)iofd(^Mn,H. v.M.,framLortet(Sl); F, lAriosaunu,fromBoulenger(e). 
All, except E, are somewhat restored. 

included them in the Diapsida (26) ; and in a more recent paper, McGregor, 
(28), on what appear to be very insufficient grounds, claimed that 
Meseaaume has a skull with two temporal fosste, and is allied to the 
Bbynobooephalia and Frotoi^auria (including Palaeohatteria). He denies 
Idle efdttitiy with the Plesiosauria upheld by l^ley (29), and afterwards so 
W«ll supported by Boulenger (6). Williston refuses to commit himself (34), 
blit indinbs to tlw view that the Mesosauria are allied to the Theromorpha, 
toi<, UCXXIX.~>B, ' z 
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or possibly indopendently derived from some Cotylosauriaa. Broom’s obser- 
vations on the South African fossils (8) seem to lead him to the ophaiion^that 
they belong to the Diapsida, but yet possessed only one temporal fossa, while 
von Huene insists on the presence of one fossa only. An examination of 
the excellently preserved speoimen of Stereosternum in the British Museum 
(tig. 3, D) shows us at once that it cannot be closely allied to the Shynoho- 
cephalia or any known Sauropsidan. Not only is it remarkable in the 
possession of five distinct distal tarssils, but also in the absence of a 
mesotarsal articulation, and in that the fifth metatarsal is the longest of all 
and of quite normal shape. Since we know that the primitive Sauropterygia, 
such as Lariosaurus, had a normal fifth metatarsal, the view of Seeley and 
Boulenger seems to be by far the l)est established. 

Palwohattd'ia . — The histcjry of this genus is instructive. First described 
by Credner (14) under the impression that it is closely related to Sphenodon, 
it was credited with a skull provided with two lateral temporal foramina, tmd 
for long figured in text-books and other writings as a typical Ehyncl)o- 
eephalian, Baur placed Pulfeohatteria in his order Proganosauria (3), 
including it in the Protorosauridse, which he placed with the Mefsosauridm 
and Champsosauridffi in the Proganosauria as a sub-order of the lUiyncho- 
cepbalia. Subsequently WilUston (34) dwelt on the affinity of Paleeohatteria 
with the Theromorphs, threw doubt on Credner’s recoostruotion of the skull, 
but included this genus together with Frotorosaurus in one sub-order Protoro- 
sauria. In a later paper (36) WilUston gave further arguments for his view, 
and strongly urged that there is no evidence that either in Palseohatteria or 
in ProtorosauruB there was more than one pair of temporal fossae, thus agreeing 
with von Huene. 

The bind foot of Palaeobatteria (fig. 3, A), provided with a normal elongated 
fifth metatarsal; shows clearly that it cannot belong to the Bhynchocephalia ; 
rather should it be classified in the Saarotherian group with other reptiles 
having a single temporal fossa. 

ProtoTomuria.-~-Tha important genus Protorosaurus, first described as a 
crocodile by Sponer in 1710, was placed by Seeley in a special order of doubtful 
affinity but not far from the Dino8auria(28). Unfortunately the skull is not 
thoroughly known, and it has not yet been determined vrhether both superior 
and inferior temporal foramina were present. Long ago, however, it was shown 
by von Meybr (24) that the hind foot of Frotorosaurus is provided with the 
charBctmstic Sauropsidan hqok-shaped metataraal, so that we may take it aa 
established that this genus, about whose systematic position there has been 
so much flfeoulation, is related to the primitive Bhyucbooephalia, Crooodilia, 
or Dinosauria, and has no connection with the Mesosauria. 
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Belated also to these Sauropsidan reptiles would appear to be the Aetosaorla 
w? Pseudosuchia (v. Huene, 16), the Parasuohia (McGregor, 22)* the Simoedo- 
sauria (Lemoine, 20 ; Brown, 10), and the Bhynohosauria (Huxley, 18 ), since 
they all have upper and lower temporal foramina and a hook-shaped fifth 
metatarsal On the other hand, the Procolophonia, believed by Broom to 
have Rhynchooephalian affinities, and placed by Osborn in the Diap8ida(26), 
are now known to have neither temporal fossm nor a modified metatarsal. 
For the present they may be placed in our Protosaurian group, and are 
probably related to the Paraiasauria and Cotylosauria as maintained by 
Bonlenger (7) and Seeley (30). 

Pdyeosauria. — Founded by Cope in 1878 for certain North American fossil 
reptiles, such as Dimetrodon and Clepsydrops, supposed to be allied to the 
Rhynchocephalia, the systematic position of this order has been a subject 
of much controversy. Coj)e soon changed his mind and, struck by the 
resemblance of the Pelyoosauria to the South African Theromorplia, believed 
them to have mammalian affinities. In 1897, however, Baur and Case (4) 
thought they had proved the existence of upper and lower temporal fossae, 
and later the Pelycosauria were included in the Diapsida by Osborn (26). 
Subsequently Case in his valuable revision of the Pelycosauria (11) still 
insisted on their close relationship with the Rhynchocephalia, Proganosauria, 
and Protorosauria. Now the Proganosauria (Mesosanrus and Palieohatleria) 
we have already seen are probably not Diapsidan, and Broom has recently 
brought forward strong evidence that the skull of the Pelyoosauria is really 
built on the Synapsidan plan (9). Cope’s later opinion is thus borne out, and 
is certainly more in agreement with the fact that the foot has live normal 
metatarsals, as described and figured by Case (11) and Osborn (27), see fig. 3,C. 

Araoscefts.— U nder the name Arseoscelis Williston lias recently descril>ed 
(86) an interesting Permian reptile of lizard-like shape. It is provided with 
single upper lateral temxx>ral foramen and a broad arch below. These and 
other characters lead him to suppose that the Laoertilian skull has been 
evolved from some such form by the narrowing of the arch and the loosening 
of the quadrate. But if the figure given of the hind foot (36, fig. 5K), and the 
restoration (36, fig. 7) correctly represent the fifth metatarsal as an elongated 
straight bone, there can be little doubt that Arffioscelis is not closely related 
to any modem reptilian order. Rather would it seem to belong to the 
Thetopsida ; unless perchance it is an early representative of the Sauropsida 
before the metatarsal had become modified. 

Plmro$amut.~---Vfa.tMOTi, who has recently redescribed the skull of 
I^fswromiurm gtdd^usiit Y. Meyer (33 a), supports Boulenger's contention (5) 
that it is not Bbynohooephalian, restores it with one temporal foramen and 

z 2 
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one broad bar, and maintains that it is a little modified descendant of the 
ancestral lizard stock. Believing that the Lacertilia have been derived from 
such Synapsidan forms, he would separate them from the Bhynchooephalian 
and other Diapsidan orders. According, however, to Lortet's description and 
figures (21), one of which is reproduced here (fig. 3, E), the fift3» metatarsal 
would appear to be of normal shape and size. If this interpretation is correct 
the evidence is distinctly against the view that Pleurosaurus is closely related 
to the ancestral lizard. 


The Significance of the Heart and Aortic Arehee in t}u Phytogeny of Ptejfi/Ha. 

Turning to the evidence to be derived from the structure of the heart and 
aortic vessels we shall find that it points unmistakably to the very same 
conclusion reached from a study of the hind foot, namely, that all the modem 
Keptilia have been derived from a single Sauropsidan branch, distinct from 
that which led to the Synapsidan llepUHa and the Mammalia. 

It is well known that the heart of all reptiles (excepting the Crocodilia) is 
possessed of a single ventricle, that the cavity of this ventricle is inoom* 
pletely subdivided by an incipient septum which is only completed in the 
Crocodiles, and that the four-chambered heart of the latter is essentially like 
that of a bird. In the possession of two completely separated ventricular 
chambers the heart of a bird resembles that of a mammal ; and it is commonly 
stated that the two groups differ in that/ whereas in the former the aortic arch 
remains on the right side, in the mammal it is the left aortic arch which 
alone persists. But the difference is far more fundamental than such a 
statement implies. 

The original aortic system, as shown by a comparison of the fish and the 
embryonic stages of the Tetrapods, consisted of six paired aortic arches. The 
first supplied the mandibular bar, the second the hyoid, and the remaining 
four tlie branchial bara The last of these arches, the sixth of the original 
series, gives rise to the pulmonary artery. The heart itself consisted of a 
series. of chambers; the posterior sinus venosus receiving tlie great veins; 
the atrium, which in air-breathing vertebrates becomes separated into two 
auricles; and a ventricle passing forward into a ventral aorta. This trunk 
becomes divided into a posterior contractile conus arteriosusi" or bnlbus 
cordis, and an anterior non-contractile trunous arteriosus, from which spring 
the aortic arches. The heart becomes twisted, so that the auricles come 
to lie dorsally and in front of the ventricle ; but in the accompanying 
diagrams (fig. 4) of the heart and arches of an Amphibian (A), a (B), 

a Beptile (Laoertilian, Ophidian,. Bhyncfaooephalian, or Chelonian) (C), and a 
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Crocodile (D), the hearts are represented as untwisted, so as to bring the 
chambers back into a single plane and facilitate comparison. 

Now in the Amphibian a horiaontal septum grows back, subdividing the 
lumen of the truncus into dorsal and ventral channels, and combines with 
one of the distal valves to form an oblique septtim in the bulbus cordis, 
which septum directs most of the arterial blood into the ventral channel 
leading to the systemic and carotid arches, and most of the venous blood 
into a dorsal channel to the pulmonary arches. In the Amniota the valves 
are fully developed only in that narrow posterior region at the base of the 
bulbus, which becomes incorporated into the wall of the ventricle. The 
lumen of the truncus and bulbus becomes completely and spirally subdivided 
into two tubes, the pulmonary and the systemic or aortic. As shown by the 
work of Greil (15) and others, this is brought about by the completion of 
the horizontal septum with the help of the anterior valves of the bulbus. 
But whereas iu the Mammalia the interventricular septum is so formed that 
the right (venous) ventricle leads only into the pulmonary artery, and the 
left (arterial) only into the aortic arch and carotids, in the Eeptilia the 
interventricular septum tends to divide the chamber into a left cavity leading 
to the base of the right systemic arch, and a right cavity leading to the base 
not only of the pulmonary, but also of the left systemic arch. Thus, when 
the septum is completed, as in Crocodiles and Birds, the right ventricle 
opens into the pulmonary artery and left systemic arch, while the left 
ventricle oj)en8 into the right systemic arch. The two systemic arches cross 
over at their base, and the main arterial stream is always sent up the right 
arch, from which spring the carotids. The fundamental difference lies in the 
subdivision of the Sauropsidan bulbus down to its very root into two separate 
spirally twisted tubes, one crossing to tlie left and the other to the right, in 
such a way that the interventricular septum comes to pass between them. 
This line of specialisation inevitably leads in the long run to the Avian 
type, where the left systemic arch — ^already of little use in the Crocodile — 
disappears early in development. In the Mammal, on the contrary, the 
aortic trunk, separated from the imlmonary, never becomes subdivided at 
all, and the differentiation of the arteries has followed an independent and 
iu many respects different course from the primitive bilaterally symmetrical 
pattern. The Theropsidan and the Sauropsidan types must have evolved from 
eome more symmetrical primitive type, in which the ventricle and the aortic 
trunk were both single ; and it does not seem possible for a heart which had 
once started, m to speak, to evolve along the Sauropsidan line to change its 
course and revert to the Theropsidan. The significance of this in determining 
Me phylogeny of the Cbelonia and the Lacertilia may now be pointed out. 
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Chdonia . — Opinions as to the affinities of the Ghelonia have been widely 
divergent. Palffiontology affords little or no evidence conoeming the origin 
of this very isolated and specialised order. While some authors have pointed 
out resemblances to the Khynchoeephalia. Haar (1) and others have held that 
they are related to the Sauropterygia. Jaekel (19) has derived them from 



Fsa. 4.— Diagrams of the Heart and Aortic Arches of an Amphibian (A), a Mammal (B), 
a Beptile (Chelonia, Lacortilia, Ophidia, Bhynchocepbalia) (C), and a Crocodile (D) ; 
ventral view. The heaii is represented as untwisted so as to bring the ohambers 
into a single plane, with the sinus venosus behind and the Tentricle in front. 
B, transverse section through region of the bnlbos cordis ; T, tiansverse section 
through the trunous arteriosus ; d, ducttu Botalli ; ee, external carotid ; io, internal 
carotid ; la, left auricle ; Ita, left systemic arch ; Iv, left ventricle ; p, pulmonary 


PlaoodoDtia ; but most recent writers prefer to derive them independmttly 
from some primitive Cotylosaurian aooestor, owing to the absence of true 
foramina in the temporal roof of the skull. Now the structure of the foot, 
provided with the characteristic hook^shaped metatarsal, and of the heart 
built on the Sauropsidan plan, clearly show that the Chelonia belong to the 
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Sauropsidan branch. There eeexna to be no escape from this oonoluaion ; 
nevertheless^ it does not solve the difficult problem of the true nature of the 
roofing of the skull. For it may still be held that the Chelonia branched off 
from the base of the Sauropsidau stem when the heart and metatarsal had 
become specialised but the roofing had not yet been pierced. On the whole, 



artery ; r, connecting region which remains open only in Sphenodon and certain 
liOcertilia ; m, right auricle ; rm, right systemic arch ; rr, right ventricle ; 
<c, sulKslavian ; ttpa^ interaurlcular sex^tum ; »pv^ interventricular septum ; sinus 
venosns ; ventricle ; vena cava superior ; vena cava inferior. Arrows 
froitt* the sinus venosus indicate the main stream of venous blood ; arrows with 
a dotted line indicate the stream of arterial blood from the left auricle ; the 
original series of six aortic arches. 

ft soems more likely that the roofiug of the skull has been secondarily 
iMtoredi but the discovery of fossil intermediate forms alone can settle this 
questiou* 

is much differeBoe of opinion os* to the position of the 
Jteoerfilia (inolutlmg the Pythonomorpha and Dolichosautia). Some, 
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following Huxley (17), believe that the single temporal fossa of the lizaid 
represents the upper fossa of Sphenodon limited below 1^ the narrow 
upper temporal bar, while the lower temporal fossa is supposed to have 
become opened out in the dry LacertUian skull, the lower bar being repre- 
sented by a quadrato-jugal ligament. According to this view the Lacertilia 
are modified Diapsida. Many authors, however, including Baur (2), 
Williston (36), and Watson (33 a), have held that the Lacertilia never had 
two fossae, and that their skull is, in fact, built on the same plan as that of 
the Synapsidan Saurotheria (see p. 269). Here, again, an examination of the 
hind foot and heart (see pp. 264 and 270) shows us at once that the Lacertilia 
must belong to the Sauropsidan branch. The characteristic mesotarsal 
articulation and hook-shaped fifth metatarsal are typically developed, the 
aortic arches are separated and spirally crossed in the Sauropsidan manner. 
Palffiontology can alone afford convincing proof as to the history of the skull, 
but the balance of evidence seems to be in favour of Huxley's view. 

Zid of Some Genera Known to Have Nmmal Meiatarsals. — Mesosauria 
— Mesosaurus (including Stereosternum). Kothosauria — Lariosaums (Bou- 
lenger). Paljeohatteria (Credner). Pelycosauria — Varanosaurus (Williston), 
Dimetrodon, Ophiacodon (Case), Naosaui'us (Osborn), Casea (Williston), 
Amosoelis ? (Williston), Pleurosaurus ? (Lortet). 

List of Some Genera Known to Possess a Modified Ftfth Metaiwrsad . — 
Chelonia — all living and extinct genera. Lacertilia — all living and extinct 
genera. Bhynchooephalia — Sphenodon, Homceosaurus (Lortet), Sapheosaurus 
(Gorvais), Ehynchosaurus (Huxley), Simcedosaurus (Lemoine), Champso- 
saurus (Brown). Protorosaurus (H. v. Meyer). Pythonomorpha — ^Tylo- 
saurus (Osborn), Mosasaurus (Dollo), Aetosauria — Aetosaurus (v. Huene). 
Porasuchia — Ehytidodon (McGregor). Crocodilia — all living and extinct 
genera. Also present, but in a reduced condition, in Binosauria and 
Pterosauria. 

Summary, 

The group Eeptilia represents not a true monophyletio class like the 
class Mammalia and the class Aves, but rather an assemblage or grade of 
Amniotes retaining a more primitive general structure. The Eeptilia thus 
include a basal Protosaurian group of amphibian-like forms leading to a 
central point from which diverge two mmn branches — ^the Sauropsidan 
branch leading to the birds, and tlie Theropsidan branch leading to the 
mammals. 

The modern olassifidation of the reptUea, based chiefiy on the strnctnre 
of the skull, is in a very uncertain state. There is a great difiBeretioe of 
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opinion as to the relationship of the various orders. Certain speoialisa* 
lions in the skeleton of the hind foot and in the structure of the heart 
and great vessels (in living forms) are of great importance in classification 
and deserve more weight than has hitherto been attributed to them. 

The development of a hook-shaped fifth metatarsal and of a mesotarsal 
articulation, and the sub-division of the aortic trunk so as to form 
two systemic arches crossing at their base in such a way as to become 
separated by the interventricular septum, clearly distinguish the Saurop- 
sidan from the Theropsidan line of evolution. The possession of these 
characters shows that all living Reptilia belong to the Sauropsidan group, 
while the structure of the foot enables us to determine the affinities of 
many incompletely known fossil genera, and to conclude that only certain 
extinct orders can belong to the Theropsidan branch. 
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The Inf'tienve of the Acidity (o?- Alkalinity) of the Medium 07i the Finai 

Eqnilihria. 

The observation that both acids and alkalies cause swelling in excised 
muscles, and that this swelling is suppressed by the addition of neutral salts, 
is no new one. The pernicious influence of acids on muscle is referred to as 
a commonplace by Ringer in 1883 (20, 21) and quantitative data of both 
acid and alkaline swelling are given by Loeb in 1897 (11). Nevertheless, the 
subject has never yet received systematic invostigatiou at the hands of any 
one worker. The following record of exjieriments showing the behaviour of 
excised muscle in a range of solutions from decinormal alkali to decinormul 
acid is intended as a contribution towards filling this vacancy. 

An account of some preliminary experiments on the swelliug of excised 
muscle has*already been published (9). The method of work in the present 
case is precisely the same. The steruo-cutaneous muscle of the frog was 
used in all experiments, and the temperature was kept constant at 20° C. in 
a thermostat, 

Excised muscles placed in acid solution swell rapidly. In hydrochloric 
acid, which was used in my experiments, the maximum swelling is at a 
concentration 0 006 normal. This concentration corresponds to a hydrogen 
inn concentration of * grm, per litre of solution. At concentrations less 
thflbO 0^006 normal the degree of swelling diminishes with decreasing concen- 
te«du<m, at the neutral point, ie. in distilled water. At 
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greater concentrations than 0’005 normal the swelling diminishes with 
increasing concentration. This is shown in fig. 1, 



Abncissse acidity and alkalinity expressed as fractions of noruml. 

Ordi nates — final weights expressed in percentages of initial weights* 

The continuous line curve is for acid or alkali in distilled water, the dotted curve is for 
acid or alkali in Binger'a solution. 

In the alkaline solution used (caustic soda) the maximum swelling is also 
at 0 005 normal. This corresponds to a hydrogen ion concentration 
Ch =5= (ie. grm. hydrogen ion in 1 litre of solution). The degree 

of swelling in alkali is not so great as for the corresponding acid. The curve 
of swelling in alkali falls sharply both above and below the concentration 
0*005 normal, as is also shown in the same figure. 

Tke Behaviour near the Neutral PmU. 

Fig. 1 is a graphical representation of the swelling of muscle in acid or 
alkali of varying strength. The percentage increase over the original weight 
is plotted as the ordinate, and the normality of the solution used as the 
abscissa. It can be seen from the figure that tlie greatest changes in the 
degree of swelling occur over a very narrow limit of concentration. 

The point of minimal swelling is drawn, in fig. 1, at the point of absolute 
neutrality for the external medium. Both to the right and left of this point 
the curve rises very rapidly. In fact, by using the '' normality " of the 
medium as the abscissa to the curve, and the dejgree of swelling as the ordinate 
(os has been done in fig. 1), it can be seen, merely by studying the form of 
the curve, that very minute changes in the concentration of the hydrogen ion 
present in the external medium must correspond to large changes in tiie 
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final equilibrium of the muscle system. It therefore seemed necessary, in 
order to obtain an accurate record of the phenomena exhibited in an excised 
muscle in a medium with a reaction near the neutral point, to use some 
more accurate method of controlling and measuring the acidity or alkalinity 
of the experimental fluid. The scale obtained by taking “ normality '' as a 
measure of acidity is not sufficiently fine to investigate the muscle behaviour 
at a critical point such as the neutral point of the medium, or the iso-electric 
point for the muscle. It was, therefore, decided to investigate this critical 
zone by means of Sorensen’s solutions (24). This method not only gives a 
delicate means of adjusting the hydrogen ion concentration of a solution to 
any desired value, but also, by means of the “ buffers/* keeps this value steady 
when foreign bodies (such as muscles) are put into the system. 

In Sorensen’s papers there are two different units which have been used to 
express the concentration of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions in a system. The 
units Ch or Cou mean respectively the number of grammes of free hydrogen 
ion or hydroxyl ion present in a litre of solution. They are always given as 
powers of the base 10, and always have, for obvious reasons, a negative sign 
to the index. The other units used, expressed by the general term are 
the logarithms of the values Ch and, for general convenience, the negative 
sign is usually omitted. In distilled water Cu = Con = 10“^*^ or Ph = 7^1, 
and Von == 71. Now in any solution Pr + Pqh = 14*2, therefore, as 
Ph increases, Pon decreases. From this it follows that if in any solution 
Ph < 7*1, the hydrogen ions predominate and the solution is acid; if 
Ph > 7*1, the hydroxyl ions predominate and the solution is alkaline. 

The curves obtained by measuring the reaction of a solution by Sorensen’s 
system, and plotting this value against the final equilibrium weight of 
a muscle immersed therein, are given in fig, 2. The curves in both figs. 1 
and 2 are of the same type, ie. they are curves obtained by plotting acidity 
(or alkalinity) against final equilibrium. They differ in their method of 
measuring acidity. In fig. 1 acidity is measured on the comparatively 
rough scale of “ normality,” i.e. on the titration value of the solution. In 
fig, 2, the actual oonoentration of the hydrogen ion in the solution is taken 
as the measure of its acidity. As the points —0*01 N and -|-0*01 N in fig. 1 
correspond to the points Ph =» 11 and Ph 3, respectively, in fig. 2, it can 
be seen that the critical zone on the curve in fig. 1 has been expanded over 
a considerably wider area in fig, 2, and can therefore be studied with 
ootrespondingly greater accuracy. 

The data for making the Sorensen solutions were taken from the cliart 
figured by Walpole (25). The acetate, phosphate, aud borate mixtures were 
usedy and by this means a range of Ph from 3 to 11 was examined. The 
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results of experiments on the degree of swelling in the different solutions 
are given in hg. 2. It will be noticed that the degree varies according to 



AbHcisfite = negative logarithm of hydrogen ion concentration. 

Ordinates final weights expressed in percentages of initial weights. 

I = curve in HCl ; II, HCl+Einger’s solution ; III, in NaOH ; IV, in NaOH +Kinger ; 

V, in NajHP0i, + KH 2 P 03 ; VI, in Na^HBOj+Ha or +NaOH ; VU, in NA+HA. 

the buffer used, the curve for the acetate mixture lying well above the curve 
for the phosphates. This observation is in line with Bechhold's statement 
that the phosphates have a greater power of reducing the swelling of 
gelatine than the acetates. It should be noted here that the molecular 
concentration of the solutions is as follows: — Phosphates, M/15; borates, 
M/10; acetates, M/5. The concentration, however, does not materially 
affect the final equilibrium. 

The region of least swelling for the excised sterbo'cutaneons is in all 
solutions from Ph = 5 to Ph = 7. In the phosphate mixture the weight 
of the muscle falls to 87'5 per cent, of its initial weight. This region is 
one in which the muscles are coagnlated. They are , quite opaque in 
appearance, and the hbres are contracted. The iso-electric point for the 
muscle colloids undoubtedly falls within these two values, and it is 
interesting to note in this connection that the iso-electric points of serum 
globulin end albumen are also in this neighbourhood. It can be seen from 
the phosphate curve in fig. 2 that at Pu = 6, the muscles ate coagulated and 
shrunken. At Ph =* 4 on the acetate curve, the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion is sufficiently great to cause the muscle to swell to 270 per cent, of its 
original weight. The rise of the curve on the alkaline side is much more 
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gradual It is already noticeable at Ph » 8 on the phosphate curve. It has 
increased very slightly at Ph = 9, and also at Ph 9 and Ph = 10 on 
the borate curve. Between Pn =» 10 and Ph =11 there is a considerable 
rise, the muscle swelling to 140 per cent of its initial weight In the pure 
caustic soda solution of the same concentration (Ph = 11 EN/1000) the 
muscle swells even more than in the borate solution, and reaches 190 per 
cent of its initial weight 

Besides tlie curves already referred to in figs. 1 and 2 are given the 
curves obtained by adding hydrochloric acid or caustic soda to an 
isotonic (0*125 molecular) solution of sodium + potassium + calcium chlorides 
(Na ; K : Ca = 100 : 1 : 1 ; these are the proportions in Kinger's solution). 
It can be seen that in acid solutions the presence of the salts acts strongly 
antagonistically to the hydrogen ions. In alkaline solutions the salts at 
first reduce swelling, though not to a very great extent. Subsequently they 
seem to increase it. This behaviour may i) 088 ibly find a parallel in Hardy^s 
observation that acids and salts act antagoaiatically in their solvent power 
for globulin, bases and salts act additively (7). 

No attempt was made to determine the amount of salt necessary com- 
pletely to inhibit swelling at any one point on the curve. In view of 
Hardy and Wood's work on gluten (27), and Loeb and Wasteney’s work on 
the viability of Fandulus(12), one seems on safe ground in assuming that 
with increasing concentration of acid the amount of salt needed will rise 
sharply to u maximum and then decline. 

It should be noted that all these workers used acid media. 

The Time Curves in Acid, Neutral, and Alkaline Media. 

So far the curves dealt with in this paper have shown the relationship 
between the nature of the external medium and the final state of a muscle 
immersed therein. But the most striking differences in the reactions of an 
excised muscle towards acid or alkaline media arc shown in the curves 
plotting rate of change of weight in any one medium, ix. the time curves — 
figs. 3 and 4, 

In dilute acid solutions (fig. 3) the curve of swelling is a smooth 
logarithmic curve rising to a steady maximum, and is similar to that 
described by Pascheles (16) for the swelling of gelatine, and by Masson (11) 
for the swelling of cotton fibres. In stronger acid solutions the curve rises 
smoothly, and then falls again befoi'e reaching equilibrium (fig. 3). This 
rise undoubtedly follows the change of hydrogen ion concentration inside 
the muscle substance, is., as hydrogen ions diffuse into the muscle from the 
external medium, swelling takes place. This reaches a maximum when the 
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interual'concentration is equivalent to 0'005 nonnal, and as this coooentiSr 
tion is passed a certain amount of shrinkage follo\7s. 

•' In distilled water, or in solutions of neutral salts, or in sugar solutions, 



AbacissK time in houra from beginning of experiment. 

Ordinates — weight of muscle expressed in percentage of initial weight. 



Abscisase m time in hours from beginning of experiment. 

Ordinates a> weight of muscle expressed in percentage of initial weight. 


there may or may not be a preliminary gain in weight, but sooner or later 
the muscle begins to coi^late, the fibres shorten, and the whole muscle 
loses weight. This coagulation and loss of weight cannot be prevented by 
any variation in the tonicity of the solution. The time-weight curves for 
sugar solutions have already* lieen published (7). The curves for the 
chlorides of sodium, lithium, potassium, barium, calcium, in isotonic solutions, 
are given in fig. 5. Following Webster’s precedent (26) 0*125 inoleculsr 
solutions of the monovalent salts, and 0*10 molecular solutions of the 
divalent salts have been taken as isotonic. They all show the same changes, 
but the coagulation appears much sooner in the solutions of the dhralent 
metals, while the initial rise in weight is strongly marked in the potassium. 
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lithium, aud ammonium solutions, and fleeting in the calcium and barium 
solutions* The behaviour of the muscle in sodium solutions is in strong 



AbwisMai ~ time in Ikmu h from l)ej{iiming of oxiieiimciit. 

Oi'dinaten = weight of muscle expressed in [)ei-eentage of initial weight. 


contrast to its behaviour in the presence of any other single salt, and 
combined with this is the well-known fact that isotonic sodium solutions are 
far less toxic for excised mtisoles than solutions of any other single salt. 
The Ijehaviour of an excised muscAe in 0’125 molecular sodium chloride is 
mainly determined by its initial state. It may show a rise in weight, or it 
may remain unchanged for several iiours, but in either case the time-weight 
curve runs for a considerable time parallel to the X axis. Two curves for 
0'126 molecular sodium chloride are shown in fig. 5. It might be note<l 
that the Y-axis in fig. 5 is drawn on a different scale to the Y-axis in the 
other figures. The curves given in fig. 5 are taken from actual experimental 
results. It should l)e noted that they represent the mean of measurements 
which differ from each other somewhat widely. 

To turn how to the consideration of the time-weight ourvee in the case of 
alkaUne solutions — in dilute alkalies, the curve first rises, then falls abruptly 
for a few minutes, then rises again to a maximum. These curves are shown 
in fig. 4 for O'OOl normal and 0'002 normal caustic soda. 

In dilute alkaline solutions the fall between the two maxima is very clear ; 
as tiis alkalinity of the solutions is increased, it gets partially obliterated, 
till it becomes merely a notoh in the curve, aud, at 0‘1 normal, can no 
loogscr be distingoiebed. 

TQb. ucxxix.— & 2 A 
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The aeoondary rise of the curve is already quite clear at a ccmoentration 
Pn ~ 8. In dilute solutions a steady maximum is reached. In strong 
solutions (as in strong acid solutions) there is a secondary fall, showing 
sliglitly at 0 002 normal, and as a violent descent, continuing until the 
muscle is entirely disintegrated, at O’l normal. This secondary effect of 
alkali on muscle substance makes tlie numbers given in figs. 1 and 2 for the 
maximum swelling less reliable than those given for the acid solutions. 
They are the values obtained in 24 hours, and in strong alkalies (0‘07 — O'l 
normal) the muscles undoubtedly lose still more in weight. 

In studying the alkali curves, it is noticeable that, with a little experience, 
it is quite easy to tell what point on the curve the muscle has attained 
merely by taking note of its appearance. The muscle, when freshly excised, 
is fairly translucent and yellowish in colour. In tho early swelling stages, 
besides visibly increasing in volume, it turns milky opalescent. As swelling 
increases, the rnilkiness gets less and less, and finally a muscle swollen to its 
full extent is clear and glassy in apjaarance. A muscle that is losing 
weight always has its fibres contracted, and often retains a yellow tinge. 
The history of a* muscle hung in alkaline solution can thus he followed by 
tho eye— at first it increases in volume and becomes milky white, then it 
shortens suddenly and becomes yellow and opaque, finally a glassy appearance 
begins to show at the edges, and the whole muscle again becomes swollen 
and clear. 

These changes are in intimate relation with the state of the moscle as an 
electrically charged colloidal system. Evidence has been accumulating for some 
considerable time that, in the body, the tissue colloids are charged positively, 
and give an acid reaction. For instance, Fletcher and Hopkins (5) find that 
•working muscles contain between 0’2 and 0'3 per cent, of their total weight 
of lactic acid, and even in resting muscles they found a persistent minimum 
of 0'02 per cent. Hardy (8) has shown that, under the influence of an 
electric current, the colloids of the cell cytoplasm migrate towards the 
cathode, and it seems a just conclusion, therefore, that they are positively 
charged. Bollas-Lee, in his ‘ Microtomist’s Vade Mecum’(28), describing 
the technique of staining intra mtam •with neutral red, states that tadpoles 
take up this stain freely, becoming dark red in colour. Now, neutral red is 
an indicator that is red in solutions with Ph < 7, yellow in solutions wif^ 
Fh > therefore this observation alone is sufficient to show that the 
tissues are either neutral or acid, but not alkaline. Finally, my own . 
results are most easily explained on the hypothesis that the muscle colloids 
are an acid, or positively charged system. Consider the muscle in mtu sa a 
system in e<|uilibrii:im with elkaline fluid, the lymph, containing salts. 
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Removed to an acid-water system, the increase of the hydrogen ion con- 
centration and the removal of the salts both act togetlier to increase swelling. 

In a neutral system there are several possibilities. In distilled water, and 
in hypotonic solutions of sugar, there is an initial swelling of the muscle, 
due partly to its transference to a medium of lower osmotic pressure and 
pardy to the absence of tlie normally occurring salts (see further below). 
In isotonic sodium chloride or Ringer solution the muscle remains for a 
time of constant weiglit. The special case of the other neutral salts in 
isotonic solution will also be cunaidered l>elow. In hypertonic neutral 
solutions the muscle loses weight from the start. All neutral solutions, 
however, have this in common, that, sooner or later, a muscle immersed in 
any one of them becomes coagulated and loses weight, regardless of the 
tonicity of the Holutiou. This must bo due to the loss of all frt^o acid in the 
muscle by diffusion outwards and to the fact that the iso-electric point of 
the muscle colloids lies near the neutral point, i.c. if it is assumed, as lias 
l)een done throughout this pa]>er, that the iso-electrie point coincides with 
the. point of most complete coagulation, ami that the degree of coagulation 

measured by the amount of syiueresis. 

In an alkali-water system tlie muscle also shows an initial swelling just 
as in a neutral hypotonic system. Rut besides water, hydroxyl ions diffuse 
into the muscle, and so, the acid in the muscle is neutralised. At this point 
coagulation of the colloid particles and shortening of the fibres occur simul- 
taneously, but, as more hydroxyl ions diffuse into the muscle, the system 
becomes negatively charged, and swelling again sots in (see the curves in 
fig. A). 

No attempt will Vjc made in this |)aper to discuss at any length the 
meaning of the initial swelling in isotonic solutions of potassium, lithium, 
and ammonium salts. This swelling, under the influence of these salts, can be 
prevented by injuring the muscle by freezing and thawing (Siebeck, 23), or 
by saturating the solution used by ohlorofom. It is therefore possibly con- 
nected with the state of the muscle as a living system. Hardy lias already 
brought forward evidence to show that, in living blood, the proteins are 
present as a single large complex (7, Appendix II), which breaks down under 
adverse circumstances (such as dialysis), setting free the globulin. Possibly, 
therefore, in living muscle, these same large complex molecules exist, and the 
firet action of the toxic electrolytes is to cause their breakdown, with an 
accompanying rise in the osmotic pressure. The coagulating effect of the 
netitmi salts follows later, and is the same in general character as tliat found 
to niba-living colloid systems, i.e. it is a function of the valency of the 
eoaghlating ioh. 
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The JUlaiion of Gelaiim to Acids, Salts, and^ Bases. 

The curve of maximum swelling of excised muscle iu acid or alkaline 
media is the curve of swelling of some substance in the colloidal state. A 
search through tlie literature of colloidal chemistry reveals almost as 
complete a paucity of systematic data as was found in the more physiological 
domain of muscular phenomena. Wo. Ostwald(15) has published curves for 
the swelling of gelatine in acid and alkali. These curves agree with the 
curves for musde in showing increased swelling of gelatine with increased 
concentration of acid and alkali up to a maximum, and afterwards decreased 
swelling. Ostwald's curves differ from the muscle curves in three important 
points ; firstly, the maxima for both acid and alkali are at a concentration of 
about 0025 normal; secondly, the downward slope of the curves beyond 
these points is very gradual, and finally there is a minimal swelling for acid 
at 0’006 normal. 

The relation of gelatine to acids and salts has also been studied by 
Proctor (17 and 18). His curve for the swelling of gelatine in dilute 
hydrochloric acid corresponds remarkably closely with the curve for muscle. 
The maximum for both curves is in the neighbourhood of 0*005 normal acid, 
and the curves again rise very steeply to this maximum and slope away 
sharply beyond it. Proctor explains the swelling of the gelatine on the 
assumption of the formation of an ionisable salt of the weak diacidic base, 
gelatine. He finds that this assumption not only explains the fixation of the 
hydrogen and chlorine ions by the gelatine, but also explains the swelling of 
the gelatine on a simple osmotic basis. If his theory is valid for gelatine, 
it must, from the similarity of the two curves, also be valid for muscle, an4 
it leads to the assumption that in a muscle immersed in acid solution, there 
is chemical interaction between the muscle colloids and the acid, leading to 
the formation of ionisable salts, which, exerting a definite osmotic pressure 
against the elastic forces of the muscle, cause swelling. Proctor states that 
the colloidal cation of his gelatine chloride does not contribute dii^tly to 
the osmotic pressure. This view, however, is not in harmony with much 
work that has been done on the direct determination of the osmotic pressure 
of gelatine gels, and I am txot, at the moment, prepared to follow so far. 

Finally, Lillie (10) has made an extensive series of experiments by direct 
measurement on the osmotic pressure of gelatine and egg albumen, and has 
shown : — 

**(1) The osmotic pressure of colloids is unaffected after the addition of 
non-electrolytes (sucrose, dextrose, glycerine, urea). 

(2) Acid and sikali increase the osmotic pressure of gelatine aolutious^, iu 
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general these substanoes affect the osmotic pressure of gelatine solutions in 
the same manner as they do the rate of swelling of solid gelatine plates 
immersed in water. 

" (3) Addition of salts depresses the osmotic pressure of both colloids ; the 
degree of depression is a function of the nature of both the anion and cation 
of the salt It increases in the order, alkali metals < alkali earths (for 
cations) and Cl > plurivalent anions, phosphates (for anions)/* 

Mmcular Swelling Int^rpreUA as an Osmotic PhenoTJuncm. 

I have quoted direct from Lillie’s paper because it makes the phenomena 
of the relations of excised muscles to acids, salts, and bases appear in a clear 
light Evidently, acids and bases raise the osmotic pressure of the muscle 
colloids, and ao water flows in ; salts depress this osmotic pressure and so less 
water passes into the muscle. liechhold(3) and others have stated that 
-sugar does not autagonia(5 the swelling of muscles under the action of acids 
and bases ; and this again falls into lino with Lillie’s work. 

The mechanism by which this osmotic change is brought about follows from 
Hardy’s work on colloidal solutions:' acids combine with tlie colloids in 
solution to give ionisable complexes which dissociate in such a way that the 
large colloidal ‘‘ pseudion ” carries a positive charge, and increasing the 
hydrogen ion increases the degree of dispersity of the colloid particles, and 
so raises the osmotic pressure of the system (5, 6, etc.). The same holds 
for the colloids charged negatively by the hydroxyl ion, i.e, for colloidal 
aniona In the presence of neutral salts, the ionisation of the colloid 
particles of the muscle is suppressed, they lose their charge and are 
coagulated. This again recalls the salt globulins, which show no movement 
in an electric field and are brought out of solution by simple dilution. This 
view harmonises with Proctor’s in ascribing to ioinsation the controlling 
factor in the production of the internal osmotic pressure. It diflera in 
considering that the colloidal ions exert a definite quantum to the final 
result, greater or less according to their degree of dispersity. 

It has already been recorded in a previous paper that in hypertonic neutral 
solutions, the loss in weight of an excised muscle is a linear function of the 
time, and it was suggested that “ the linear form of the curve would imply 
that the loss is due to a change in the state of the muscle, for if it were 
merely the establishment of an osmotic balance with a fixed effective mass of 
solute within the muscle the rate would diminish as the effective concen- 
tration within the muscle approached that outside it.” This suggestion that 
the distribution of the common solvent weUer between the muscle and the 
exiMmud medium depends partly on the direct osmotic pressure of solutes in 
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the medium, and partly on the configuration of the muscle colloids, is 
confirmed by researches recorded in this paper which show that the excised 
muscle is a labile system whose configuration depends on (at least) two 
variables : (1) the hydrogen ion concentration, (2) the salt concentration. 

It should be noticed that in order to explain the swelling and shrinking 
of muscle on an osmotic basis, there is no need to postulate a semi- 
permeable membrane at its surface. Moore and Roaf and Webstet(14) 
have urged that the so-called “ semi-permeability ” of a membrane depends 
more on the properties of the colloid behind the membrane than on the 
membrane itself, and in the case of muscles it is easy to show that a muscle 
which has l^n coagulated in distilled water (or any other neutral solution) 
swells immediately on being put into acid or alkaline solution. 

So far the properties of excised muscle have been considered ptirely as 
a non-living colloidal system. There seenjs little doubt, however, that the 
same type of cluinge occurs during life. Ranke (19), J>oeb(ll), Fletcher (4)/ 
and others have shown that the osmotic pressure' of muscle rises after 
fatig\ic, and the work of Fletcher and Hopkins (5) on the increased lactic 
acid content of fatigued muscle leaves little ’ doubt that this increased 
osmotic pressure is due to the inci'cased liydrogou ion concentration. 
Rarcroft and Toyojiro Kato, working on dogs (2), and Cogan, Back, and 
Towers (1), working on the frog, have shown that fatigued muscles take up 
water from the body fluids in and this must surely again be due to the 
acid produced. 

Ringer in 1883 stated that cardiac rauBcle will not contract in an acid 
Tuediuin, and that the heart of the frog, perfused with neutral saline until 
the contractions cease, can be restored by making the solution alkaline. 
Ringer, who also was aware that the contractions in heart muscle caused 
the production of acid, considered that the alkalinity of the blood preserved 
the tissues by preventing accumulation of acid (22). It is suggested below 
that in the case of tlie skeletal muscles, whofta activity is much more 
irregular than the cardiac, it is also important to keep the acidity high 
enough. 

Ringer showed for cardiac muscles that loss of contractility does not mean 
simultaneous death of the tissue. Tlie Same is true for the excised skeletal 
muscles. All the changes described in the foregoing paper are reversible in 
their early stages. The stemo-cutaneous muscle of the frc^, which is swelling 
in isotonic potassium chloride, can be restored for 36 minutes after loss of 
cmiferaotility, by being placed in isotonic sodium chloride. The same is tame 
for muscles which are losing weight in isotonic (01 molecular) calcium 
chloride. These also can be restored to their normal function for about a 
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quarter of an hour after they cease to respond to an electric stimulus. As 
the curves show no break at any moment which might be considered as the 
death point, it seems justifiable to assume that the osmotic nature of the 
exchange of water between a muscle and its surrounding medium, which has 
been shown to depend (1) on the osmotic pressure of the muscle colloids as 
determined by their state of configuration, (2) on the osmotic pressure of the 
crystalloids in the external medium, applies equally well to living as to dead 
muscles. 

One point of interest arises in this paper with regard to the living muscle : 
the working muscle is a positively charged system with a hydrogen ion 
concentration < 5. (This follows from the fact that muscles lose weight 
slightly in a solution with Pn = 5.) The iso-electric point for muscles is 
between Pj, 5 and Pn ?= 7. The reaction of normal blood is P^ = 7*35 
(Walpole). There must, therefore, be an electric potential between thf 3 
muscles and the body fluids, and sincci the muscle substance is freely 
permeable to both hydrogen and liydroxyl ions, it seems possible that one of 
the results of cell oxidation is that by the consbint production of carbonic 
acid in the muscle, this potential is continually maintained, 

fiavtinarj/. 

1. Acids and alkalies both cause swelling in excised muscle. The degree 
of swelling is not directly proportional to the concentration of acid oi' alkali 
in the surrounding fluid but has a maximum at 0*005 normal for hydrochloric 
acid and for caustic soda. Alkalies first coagulate and then redissolve the 
muscle substance, 

2. The chlorides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals all ultimately 
coagulate the protoplasm of an excised muscle in isotonic solutions. The 
bivalent cations show this effect much more rapidly than the monovalent. 
Distilled water and sugar solutions also coagulate excised muscles, 

3. The iso-electric point for muscle is between Ph 5 and Pji 7. 

4. It ia suggested that the swelling and shrinking of muscles' both in the 
body and out is an osmotic phenomenon, and that the configuration of the 
colloids of the muscle substance is the chief determining factor which fixes the 
degree of swelling. Lillie’s demonstration that acids and alkalies raise the 
omotiic pressure of gelatine, while the neutral salts lower it, is in harmony 
with this view* 

6. The osmotic phenomena of muscle can be fully explained without 
as^oming the presewe of a semi-permeable membrane round the muscle 
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[Plates » and 10 .] 

The genus Tozoplasma has not yet any definite systematic x>ositiuu. By 
some, the organisms which bear this name are regarded as being allied to 
the Leishraania, and by others to the yeasts. This uncertainty must exist 
so long as we do not know the complete life-history of these oi^anisms ; 
but, since any addition of new facts concerning them may help towards the 
acquisition of this knowledge, it has been thought worth while to record 
the finding of three new varieties, and to describe them. 

The organisms were first seen by Splendore (1), and were described by 
him in July, 1908. He found them in the blood of a rabbit in Brazil, and 
the name Toax^lmma was given to them by Nicolle and Manceaux(2), 
who found them in a gondi in Tunis, shortly after Splendore’s discovery, 
and descriljed them in Ootolwr, 1908. Since then, others have Iteen found 
in the dog by Mello in Italy and by Yakimoff in Germany, in the mole by 
Prowazek in Japan, and in the pigeon by Carini in Brazil. 

It seems probable, so far as our knowledge of these or^misms extends at 
present, that they are more nearly related to the Hceroogregarines than to 
any other pf the Hsemosporidia ; they have no mioronuoleus, and therefore 
cannot belong to the Leishmania, as Nioolle and Manceaux thought, and 
the absence of a distinct capsule, and the fact that no budding process has 
been observed, should prevent them from being regarded as yeasts, as has 
been suggested. 

The Toxoplasmas may occur free in the blood, but are generally found in 
the large mononuclear leucocytes; their distribution in the body of the 
affaoted animal is often peculiar. They give rise to very marked wasting 
and:' to considerable blood destruction, almost as marked as in the Babesia 
infections. 

The Toxoplasmas are organisius of eitsher a crescentic or bi-convex shape, 
MiBetimes with pointed and sometimes with rounded ends; occasionally, 
under presauie, they may become nearly round. There is no capsule 
nt dediiite mambrane to be seen around them. The protoplasm is very fine 
' . 2 b 
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and delicate, and sometinles contains vacuoles. They are, on this account, 
diflScuIt to fix satisfactorily, I have found that fixation by the vapour of 
iodine dissolved in chloroform, as descrited by me in * Boy. Soc. Proc./ B, 
vol. 86, p. 389, gave the best results. The nucleus consists, in what may 
be regarded os a normal parasite, of a round dot or karyosome, which, before 
division of the cell, lengthens and becomes rod-shaped and then dumb-bell- 
shaped. Barely, a ring form of nucleus may be found, as in Plate 9, fig. 6. 

In many of the organisms the nucletis is either broken up into granules, 
or the cell gets filled with granules which take chromatin stains (hecma- 
toxylin, fuchsiu, thionih, have been those used), so that they are indis- 
tinguishable from the nucleus. These granules may be the so-called 
infective granules,” such as have been described by the late Major W. B. 
Fry and Captain Banken, V.C. (3), in Trypanosomes, which the late Prot 
Minchin (4) acknowledged in the last paper written by him ; for the amount 
of ordinary division seen does not seem to correspond with the enormous 
number of parasites found in individual leucocytes. They have none of 
them the reaction, with iodine fixation, of the reserve food granules seen in 
Trypanosomes. 

The varieties of Toxoplmma I have found in a fossa, a fruit pigeon, and a 
Say’s snake, showed no motility when examined fresh, even on the warm 
stage, neither did I observe any changes of shape. 

As regards size, the organisms vary too much in the same animal for 
very approximate measurements to be of much use. In the fossa they were 
the smallest, and varied from 2 p to % pin straight length from end to end; 
and from 1'4 /x to 2*5 p in breadth at middle. In the fruit pigeon the length 
varied from 3 /x to 8 /x, and the breadth from 2 /x to 5 /x. Those found in 
Say's snake were larger, and varied from 7 /x to 10 /a in length, and from 
3 /X to 6 /X in breadth. These measurements were made on fresh, unfixed 
organisms. 

In all these cases the Toxoplasmas were found free in the blood, but 
in very small numbers ; they were generally found in the large mononuclear 
leucocytes from the affected organs, often occurring in enormous numbers. 
They were found principally in the lungs and pleural effusioft and in the 
bone-marrow in the fossa ; in the lungs and exudation from the lungs in the 
fruit pigeon, and in the liver in Say's snake. None were found in the bone- 
marrow of the bird or snake. The infected leucocytes show but little 
alteration in the early stages of the infection, when they contain only 
one or two parasites, but as these multiply the leucocyte enlarges enormously, 
and the protoplasm becomes extremely thin and frothy in texture, and 
there is always a marked Jiyperchromatosis of the nucleus ; the cell eventually^ 
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breaks up. The parasites are sometimes found id the nucleus itself ; of this 
an example is shown in Plate 9, fig. 2. There is a tendency for these 
leucocytes to mass themselves together, but no true giant-cells are formed. 
Very few parasites were found in the endothelial cells of these three animals ; 
a few were found in the omentum of the fossa and in the mesentery of the 
fruit pigeon. This is quite contrary to the experience of Miss H. L. M, 
yixell (6), who found cells containing largo numbers of the parasites from 
these situations. 

The multiplication of the Toxoplasmas is effected ordinarily by longitudinal 
division. The nucleus first enlarges, then liecomos rod-shaped, and later 
of dumb-bell shape, and eventually the daughter nuclei are formed, the cell 
having already begun to divide. 1 have seen no example of transverse 
division in these cases. In the bone-marrow of the fossa several round 
cysts were found in enlarged leucocytes, which suggested schizogony (Plate 9, 
fig. 3), and tliese are somewhat like the schizont in the Coccidia when it is 
about to divide up into merozoits ; and in the Say’s snake (Plate 10, fig. 9) 
there is a structure whicli is apparently a later stage, showing the formation 
of merozoits. No flagellated forms have teen seen. 

Many attempts at cultivation in various media were made, but none were 
successful 

The Toxoj}la$ma has a very wide geographical as well as zoological 
distribution. The three cases here recorded came respectively from 
Madagascar, the Aru Islands, and Mexico, and those previously described 
by various observers were found in Brazil, Tunis, Italy, Japan, and Germany. 

The varieties to be described were found in the course of the ^post-rtwriem 
examination of the animals which have died in the Zoological Gardens, and 
the following paragraphs will indicate the distribution of the parasites and 
the points of difference between them : — 

I. Fomi, Cryptoprocta ferox,/mwi MctdagoHcar, Plate 9, figs, 1-3. 

The animal was very wasted. Both pleural, peritoneal, and pericardial 
cavities contained a quantity of blood-stained fluid. The lungs and kidneys 
were very congested, apd there was a layer of lymph on the under-surface 
of the diaphragm. The blood was extremely anemic, and contained many 
poikilocytes and nucleated erythrocytes. A few Toxoplasmas were found in 
the blood ; many were found in the blood from the lung, and in the pleural 
and peritoneal exudation, and in the bone-marrow. Few were found free ; 
nearly all were contained in the large mononuclear leucocytes, often a great 
number, as many as 36, in a single leucocyte. The leucocytes were very 
much enlarged, and their protoplasm was extremely thin and delicate, many 
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being ruptured in the preparation of the with the greatest eare. 

The naoleua of the leucocyte invariably showed isigns of hypeinhccNBatosu^ 
often very marked. The nucleus of the parasite was often broken up into 
granules, or chromidia, but many showed the single dot form with a olear 
area around. Sometimes the Toxoplasma was found in the nucleos itself 
(Plate 9, fig. 2). Scliizonts were found in the bone-marrow in various stages 
up to the apparent breaking up into merozoits (Plate 9, fig. 3). Occasionally 
the parasites were fouml in the polynuclear cells in the bone-marrow: this 
was possibly a phagocytic process, as the shapes of tlie ingested parasites 
were mucli altered. 

II. Bhie-tailed Fndt Piyeon, Carpophaga concinna,/»-o»i the Aru Islands. 

Plate 9, figs. 4-6 ; Plate 10, fig. 10. 

Died ill an emaciated condition. Tlie lungs were very congested, and 
contained a large quantity of exudation. There was some bloody fluid in 
the body cavity. Very few parasites were found in the blood, but large 
numbers were present in the blood and exudation from the lungs. Some 
were found free, but they were mostly contained in the large mononuclear 
leucocytes. These cells had undergone more destruction than was the case 
in the fossa, and the bhwd was extremely amemic. The nucleus of the 
Toxoplasma was generally single and definite, and was not broken up into 
granules. A few were found in the bone-marrow, but none showing definite 
schizogony. The drawing, reproducetl in Plate 10, fig. 10, was made to scale 
from an unfixed preparation, just tinted with 1-2000 methylene blue in 0‘8 jier 
cent, salt solution. At 1, there are ordinary foms of the Toxoplasma ; at 2, 
a form with the nucleus in form of ohroniidis or granules; at 3, a large 
'mononuclear leucocyte containing several parasites, some quite differentiated ; 
and at 4, possibly an early stage of schizogony. 

III. Say's SnaJce, Coluber melaQoleucuB,/mm Mexico, Plate 10,, figs. 7-9. 

The snake was very wasted, and its blood, which was very anaemic, 
contained a few basuiogregarines. Tlie lung was pneumonic and full of 
exudation ; the liver was small and pale. Toxoplasmas were found in small 
numbers in the exudation from the lung, and in enormous numbers in the 
liver ; a few single ones in the blood, 

Tlie above is all tliat it has been possible to find in this material 
A careful watch is being kept for new cases, from which it is hoped to 
«rb(saiQ material which will enable the knowledge of this curioua paraaite to 
be carried further. 
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I am much indebted to Mr* A. T. Wateon, tlie laboratory assistant at the 
Zoological Gardens, for very intelligent help in the preparation of the 
specimens, and to Dr, A. Norman for the photographs of a difficult object. 


[Note added May 1, 1916. — Since the above was written I have found 
Toxoplasmas in another bird, a Pied Bush Chat {Pratineola cap^ata) from 
India. They were found in the blood and exudation from the lungs, which 
were inflamed and (edematous, in the mononuclear leucocytes as before. 
Further early stages of schizogony were found in the large endothelial cells 
in the lungs.] 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATES 9 AND 10. 

Fios. 1-3, FROM Yobha. 

The prei>aration8 were photographed under a magnification of 1000 diameters. 

They were fixed wet in the vapour of Kvdine dissolved in chlorofoi'm, and were stained 
with Giemsa’s stain, made alkaline, and followed by acetone and xylol. 

Fig. 1. — Mononuclear leucocyte in blood from lung, showing enlargement of leucocyte, 
and the delicate, frothy protoplasm, with hyperchromatoais of the nucleus. The 
leucocyte contains two parasites, one of ordinary shape just to left of nucleus, and a 
larger one with undefined extremities at the upper part of the cell. 

Fig. 2. — Two mononuclear leucocytes from the peritoneal exudation, both showing 
hyperchromatosis of the nuclei. The cells are filled with parasites, and in the cell 
on the left the nuclei of the parasites are broken up into granules. In this cell a 
parasite is seen in the nucleus. 

Fig. 3. — large mononuclear leucocyte from the bone-manow, with considerable 
* hyperchromatosis of the nucleus, containing a mass ()f parasites, apparently in 
process of schizogony, and of breaking up into mcrozoits. These were found in 
many stagea 


Fioe. 4-0 AND 10, FROM Fruit Pigeon, 

ISg. 4 fixed by the method of Carnoy-Lebrun, and stained with Weigert’s hfiema* 
Figa^fi and 6 fixed and stained as Figs. 1-8. Photographed x 1000. 
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Pw, 4. — From exudatiou from showing three fr*e« toxoplasma.s to the right, and 
to the left a mononuclear leucocyte, M'ith a byj)eixdu*omatic nucleus, containing 
jiarasiten, two apparently in late stage of division. 

Fio, — From same exudation, showing three free toxoplasmas at upper part, a large 
mononuclear leucocyte containing one paiusite on right, and a similar cell containing 
several on the left. 

Fio. 6. — From blood from lung, showing a large mononuclear leucocyte containing 
several toxoplasmas. Below the hyjjerchromatic nucleus can be seen two |>arasites 
with ring-shapod niudei. 

Fio. 10.— Drawing made from fresh unfixed specimen of exudation from Fruit Pigeon’s 
lung. 1. Ordinary toxoplasmas. 2. Form with nucleus in form of granules, 
;3. Large mononucleai' leucocyte containing piintHiteH. 4. Probably an early stage 
of schizogony. 


Flos. 7-9, FROM Say’s Snakk. 

Fig. 7 fixed in vapour of iodine dissolved in chloroform and Mtaiuod with alkaline 
^Giemsa’s stain. Fig. 8 fixed by method of Carnoy- Lebrun and stained with Weigert’s 
haematoxylin. Fig. 9 fixed as Fig. 8 and stainod with alkaline Giemsa’s stain. Photo- 
graphed X 1000. 

Fia, 7. — From liver, showing a fusion of throe large mononuclear cells containing a 
number of jmramtes. It will bo noticed that the toxoplasmas lie in vacuoles, and 
that they are larger than those in either the mammal or the bird. 

Fio, 8.— From liver, showing one very distended mononuclear leucocyte, with nucleus 
about to break up, and with very delicate frothy protoplasm, apparently about to 
give way, containing 14 parasites, each lying in a distinct vacuole- 
Fig. 9. — A section from the liver, showing several free toxoplasmata in lower jjart, arfd 
above what is prol>ably a later stage of schizogony than that shown in Plate 9, fig 3, 
as the shape of the jmrasites is more defined. 
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Intkoduction. 

The work recorded in the present i)aper is a continuation and an extension 
of my earlier work on the inoculation of protozoa into soil, an account of 
which has already been published in these Proceedings.* I pointed out in 
that paper (p, 455) that the introduction of large numbers of bacteria into the 
soil along with the adrled protozoa must l>e a source of disturbance to the 
bacterial flora, and by reason of this the experiments could not be considered 
as showing a clear issue l>etvveen the added protozoa and the soil bacteria. 
The investigations dealt with in the present paper represent an attempt to 
eliminate this source of experimental error, iny aim being primarily to 
inoculate a partially sterilised soil with protozoa freed from bacteria. 

The work was begun some months before EusselTs paperf replying to my 
previous communication appeared, ho that the experiments described here 
are open to much of the criticism levelled at the earlier work. However, as 
I have obtained certain very interesting results which are wortliy of record, 
and as I may not be able to continue the investigation much longer, it seems 
desirable to publish an account of the work, and give the results obtaiiied. 
My best thanks are due to Prof. F. W. Gamble for his helpful criticisms and 
su^estions throughout the course of the work, and especially during the 
preparation of this paper. 

* ‘ Roy. Soo. B, vol. 8S, p, 437 (1915). 

+ < Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ B, vol. 89, p. 76 (1915). 
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Methods, 

Tho soil used was a fibrous loam obtained from stacked turf. It was 
friable, and worked easily, containing about 18 per cent, of water by weight. 
Lots of 400 grm. were pub up in quart bottles previously sterilised and 
plugged with cotton-wool. In order to partially sterilise the soil it was 
treated with 2 per cent, of toluene, which was allowed to act for two days, 
after which the soil was spread out in order to allow the antiseptic to evaporate. 
By inoculating some of the soil treated in this way on to nutrient agar, it 
was found that amcebfc and flagellates developed after a few days* incuba- 
tion. The soil was therefore heated iu a steamer regulated at 65*^ C. for 
2 hours, in the hope of killing off all the remaining protozoa^ At the end of 
♦ this treatment bacterial counts by the gelatine plate method were made, and 
the moisture content of the soil tletermined. More agar plates were 
inoculated with small quantities of the soil to test for the presence of 
protozoa, and after about 10 days* incul)ation a few amotibae and flagellates 
were found on the surface of the medium, thus showing that the heating 
had not eliminated all the protozoa. However, no farther attempt was made 
to eradicate these remaining forms except in the case referred to on p. 801, 
and the inoculation of the desired protozoa into the soil samples was proceeded 
with. 

In ortler to obtain a large number of protozoa free from bacteria I devised the 
following method, which, in brief, consisted in driving by means of an electric 
current free-swimming oiliates and other protozoan forms from a medium in 
which bacteria abounded into a similar medium free from bacteria. For this 
purpose a glass trough supported in a wooden frame was constructed. It 
measured about 7 inches in length by 4 inches in width, and was divided 
transversely into two equal parts by an upright glass partition which did 
not quite reach to the height of the two sides, and thus allowed of free 
communication between the two halves over the top of it. The trough, 
supported on the stand of a dissecting microscope, is shown in fig. 1. In 
using the apparatus I proceeded as follows, A mixed culture of ciliated 
protozoa from soil was made in l-per*cent. hay-infusion, the following 
organisms being present — Colpoda cuetdlvs, OoL mauponif CoL steinii, 
Ghnostomum afint, Vrostyla sp., besides a large number of amoeboe and 
flagellates. The surface layers of the culture containing a vast number of 
organisms were skimmed off and put on one side, whilst the bulk of the 
culture was filtered through a sterile Berkfeld filter so as to free It from 
bacteria. The mixed culture of protozoa and bacteria was poured into one 
side of the trough to the requisite height and into the other half was poured 
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filtered culture liquid. A ridge of plasticine was placed along the top of 
the glass partition in order to prevent the contents of each half mixing 



Fig, 1.— Appwatu« used for separating protozoa from liacteria ; for description, 

see text. 


together. When sufficient filtered liquid had been added the plasticine was 
gently removed and there was a slight flow from the filtered liquid into 
the side containing the protozoa. An electric current was now passed 
through the liquid in the trough by means of non-polarisable electrodes. 
The latter was constructed in exactly the same way as those described and 
figured in an earlier paper. The current used was obtained from the 
220 volts electric-light circuit and served the purposes of the 0xi>eriment 
excellently. A large dissecting microscope was used for observing the 
piotozoa in the trough. It was arranged that the current should flow 
through the liquid in the trough from the mixed culture to the filtered 
liquid, and when the current was switched on the ciliated protozoa imme- 
diately began to swim with the current over the glass partition into the 
filtered liquid, where they soon became so numerous that they could be 
seen with the naked eye as motile white particles. After allowing the 
current to flow for about five minutes the vast majority of the ciliates hod 
been driven over in the desired maimer. The current iwas then switched 
ofiTand the plasticine ridge replaced on top of the glass partition. Tlie liquid 
originally containing the mixed culture of ciliates, etc., was then siphoned 
off and the trough was carefully wiped out with a wad of cotton-wool, which 
Goodey* *Koy. 0oc. Proc.,’ B, vol. 84, p. 172 (1911). 
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ftoaked up the last traces of liquid. Fresh filtered liquid was then poured 
into this side of the trough until it rose above the level of the top of the 
glass partition. The plasticine was again removed, allowing a flow of filtered 
liquid into the side containing the protozoa. The electric current was 
reversed and again switched on, this time causing the protozoa to swim 
back into the fresh filtered liquid, in which a large number were obtained. 
By this means the protozoa were washed in one lot of bacteria-free liquid 
and finally secured in a comparatively clean condition. Bacterial counts 
showed that the original mixed cvdture contained about 36 million bacteria 
per cubic centimetre, whilst the liquid in which the protozoa were finally 
obtained contained only 300,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre. Thus a very 
considerable reducti<jn in the numbers of bacteria was effected, although it 
was not possible to rid the protozoa entirely of bacteria : a result scarcely 
to be expected seeing that large free-swimming ciliates might easily carry 
over bacteria on the surface of their bodies. The requisite quantity of this 
liquid containing bacteria-free " protozoa was then taken and used for 
moistening one of the samples of partially sterilised soil. 

Another sample of treated soil was inoculated with a large number of 
amceba cysts free from bacteria, obtained by the following method of Cropper 
and Drew.^ A single cyst of a small lirnax amceba, obtained originally 
from soil, was picked off from the surface of an agar plate by means of a 
capillary pipette. The cyst was lying in an area free from bacteria, having 
moved out to the clean agar iu advance of the growing bacteria. This- cyst 
was next transferred to a fresh agar plate and an emulsion of Bacillua 
jluonmm iion-liAiucfaciem iu sterile distilled water was added. After 
incubating at 20° G. for a few days the plate was examined, and it was 
found that the single cyst had given rise to a large number of anuebse. Two 
or three more fresh agar plates were then inoculated from this culture of 
aracebse and II JL noii*liq,, and were left in the incubator until the amcebfle 
had all encysted. A 2-per-oeiit, solution of hydrochloric acid (2 per cent, 
of the ordinary pm'e reagent) was then added to the cultures and allowed 
to act for two days. It was then poured off and the surface of the cultures 
washed with several changes of sterile distilled water so as to get rid of all 
traces of acid. This treatment killed off the bacteria but left the amoebae 
cysts uninjured, as was proved by making sub-cultures of the cysts on to 
fresh agar plates. On these, bacteria failed to appear, but when a suspension 
of A fi. non-liq. was mixed with the cysts and the mixture inoculated on 
to nutrient agar, the amoebee exeysted and readily multiplied. Quantities of 
the cysts were obtained by gently scraping the surface of the apfar, and 
* * Besearohes into Induced Oelbreproductiou in Amqebse/ p, 83. London, 1914. 
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these were made into a suspension in sterile distilled water, a measured 
volume of which was used for moistening one of the soil samples. This 
i^rticular lot of soil, together with one to act as a control, had been 
tsubmitted to a further treatment by heating to 75-80° C. for 5 or 
^ hours with a view to getting rid of the amcebie and flagellates which had 
.survived the previous heating to 65° C. 

In order to estimate the numbers of protozoa in soil, cultures were made 
in 1 per cent, hay-infusion and on agar plates, as described in my previous 
•communication (p. 442) * It has been found impracticable to weigh smaller 
-quantities of soil than 0*0002 grm., and for estimating protozoa further than 
this point a dilution method was em])loyed in which 0*001 grm. of soil is 
shaken up with 10 c.c. of sterile normal salt solution, and then measured 
■quantities of the suspension are transferred to the surface of nutrient agar 
plates, thi'ee plates being used for each dilution ; 1 c.c. of such a suspension 
is equivalent to 0*0001 gram of soil, and so on. I may add that this method 
has yielded satisfactory results. The agar-plate method has been found the 
more serviceable, being especially good for ammbse, wlulst the hay-infusion 
is hotter for ciliated protozoa, as illustrated by the fact that whilst from the 
Toluencd phis ciliates (T-j-C) soil I could obtain no Colj>oda cueullm by the 
•agar-plate method, by the use of hay-infuaion this organism appeared in 
<5ulture regularly down to a dilution of 1 in 1000. Bacterial counts were 
made periodically by the gelatine-plate method. 

The complete set of soils as finally put up so as to include various 
controls consisted of the following: — Untreated (U), Toluened ]ilu8 sterile 
distilled water (T-f-W), Toluened 'phca 5 per cent, untreated soil (T-l-5 per 
cent. IJ), Toluened ciliates in filtered hay-infusion (T-f C), Toluened plus 
mixed culture of protozoa and bacteria in hay -infusion (T-fM), Toluened 
plus filtered culture, hay-infusion without protozoa and bacteria (T-fF), 
Toluened and twice heated plus amreba; (T -h A), Toluened and twice heated 
(TH,). 


ItKSUI.T8. 

The results of the pferiodical bacterial counts are given in the Tables on 
p. 302, and are represented graphically in figs. 2, 4 and 5. 


♦ ‘ Eoy. Soc. Proc.,’ B, vol. 88 (1916). 
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Bacteria in Millions per Gramme. 
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days. 
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21 

16 

21 
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8 
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100 lost 1 

86 

91 

124 
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T-f 6 per cent. U 

1 

1 162 

m 

91 lost 

66 

108 

120 

50 


T + F 

— 1 

820 

328 

144 186 

67 

63 
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56 


T + 0 

— 

608 

896 

154 lost 

126 

87 
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T + M 

— . 
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87 

111 

50 1 

1 



Bacteria in Millions per Gramme. 
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Bacteria in Millioiis per Gramme. 
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1 After ! 
i 27 doys. j 

! 

After 

68 days. 

1 After 
103 days. 

After 

1 189 days. 

1 

! After : 

1 172 (lavs, j 

i 

After 

242 days. 
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1 

64 

82 

62 
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) 

66 ! 

i 

68 


1. Inoimlaiion of Trcaled mth 5 per Vent, Untreated Soil, 

I propose to deal first with the results obtained from the (T-f 5 per cent. U)- 
soil, as these are the most important 

Fig. 2 shows the curves reprosenting the bacterial counts for the untreated^ 
the (T + W) and the per cent V) soils. It will be seen that the 

(T + 5 per cent U) curve shows a sharp rise at 21 days, reaching a much 

E 

rd 



Flo. % 
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higher point tiian that of the (T-fW) soil. This in followed by a 
nmrked drop at 43 days, whilst the (T-fW) curve shows a continued 
iise up to this time, though later on it shows a drop at 78 days. From 
this point onwards until the 154th day the (T-i-5 per cent. U) curve keeps 
at a lower level than the (T-hW) curve. Both curves rise to a fairly 
high level at the 223rd day, following a re-moisteuing of the soils, whilst at 
the 293rd day the (T-f 5 per cent U) curve has dropped to a comparatively 
low level again, at which time the bacterial count for the (T + W) soil 
was unfortunately lost owing to the liquefaction of the gelatine plates. A 
later count, however, at 323 days showed that the numbers had kept high. 
The sharp rise at 21 days, and the subsequent marked drop at 43 days in the 
^T4-5 per cent. U) curve are characteristic features of curves of treated 
small quantities of untreated soil, as Kussoll and Hutchinson have shown in 
many experiments. These two investigators have also attributed the f|ill 
in the numbers of bacteria to the depressing effect of the activity of the 
protozoa added in the untreated soil. 

It will be convenient at this point to deal with the protozoal counts for tlie 
soils under consideration, and in tlio accompanying Table the approximate 
numbers of protozoa ])ev gramme of soil are set out. 



Untreated. 

Ko«. 

per gramme. 

T+ W. 

Nos. per gramme. 

T + 6 per conf. U. 

No.s. per gramme. 


At start. 

At start. 

After 
320 days. 

At start. 

After 
48 days. 

After 
210 days. 

Ciliatcs — 

Oolpoda steinii 

Oonofitomum (ffine 

Ehixopods— 

Amasha Umax 

Amotba terricola i 

a«pkpramopba Micatula | 

Flagellates, sps. P 1 

i 

1 60 

P a few 

1 

1 10,000 

P a few 

P a few 
' 10,000 

__ i 

100 

1000 

j 

200 

2 or 8 

P a few 

600 

P a few 
? a few 
1600 

100 

60 

80,000 

200 

200 

10,000 

80,000 

1,000 

3,000 

P 


The following piftosoa occurred eo irreguUrly in the untreated soil culture* (hat it wa* 
impOMible to form an approximate estimate of their numbers ; only a few of each species, 
however, appeared to be present per gramme of soil: — Colj^oda cuhullutt Co/, mawpiwu, 
Kiomnm affine, CMlodon sp. ?, Mlantiophorm sp. P, Am(»ha UrricQla, Lepiompxa flahelUta,^ 
&tp%pt(mmha and ChXampdopkrpe sp.?. 

In the (T-f 6 per cent. U) soil the numbers at 43 days are very striking, 
•specially those for Amceba Hnuu, and show that within six weeks from the 

* Goodey, T., “A PraUminary Oommunioation on three new Proteomyxan Kbizopods 
from Soil/* * ArcitL t ProtUtonkuade,’ vol. 36, p. 89 (1914). 
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beginning of the experiment there has been an increase in the numbers of 
this organism from about 000 to 30,000 per gramme, whilst for Amoeba 
Urrkola and Gephyrammla delicattda there has been a multiplication from a. 
few per gramme to about 200 per gramme of each species. 

The flagellates also show evidence of marked activity, having increased from 
1500 to 10,000 per gramme. The two species of ciliates have also increased 
considerably in numbers. This multiplication of protozoa has gone hand in 
hand with the depression in the bacterial numbers at 43 days and the only 
conclusion, I tliink, that can be drawn from this is that the bacterial decrease 
in numbers is the direct effect of the protozoal increase in numliers. This result 
definitely supports the hypothesis of Eussell and Hutchinson and const ittites 
the first record of its kind in the course of the investigations on this problem. 
The results of the protozoal counts seem to suggest that the chief part in the 
depressing action of the protozoa on the bacterial numbers at 43 days must 
lie ascribed to the Aiiuelm Iwwx, which attained the high figure of 30,000 per 
gramme. It is interesting to note also that the later (xmnt at the 210th day 
shows no increase in the number of Ayrwha Umax over the 30,000 per 
gramme reached at 43 days, whereas the Amwha Urrkola and Gfphyravurha 
delicaiula have each increased from 200 to 1000 per gramme. 

From this it would appear possible that a particular soil may only be capable 
of supporting a certain maximal numl)er of one species of amoeba, which in the* 
case of this soil is about 30,000 per gramme of the Anmha Umax in question. 
This is, however, merely a tentative suggestion. 

The Table shows that the Toluened plus sterile distilled water soil (T-f W)* 
had initially about 100 Aramha linmx and 1000 flagellates per gramme, whilst 
counts made at 320 days showed about 200 Ainutba Umax, and no flagellates,, 
the latter failing to appear in the cultures. This indicates that there has 
been practically no activity and multiplication on the part of the amoeba in 
this soil. Tu the (T + 5 per cent. U) soil, however, there has been marked 
activity and multiplication of the protozoa, and from Ihis it would appear that 
a treated soil does not afford a suitable medium for protozoal activity and that 
in order to render it suitable a small quantity of untrea^d soil must be 
added to it. 

2. Confi'nnMary Exftrimmd, 

In view of the important character of the results just described, another 
experiment was started in older if possible to obtain confinnatiou of them. 
A quantity of soil from the same source as that used in the earlier experiment 
was taken and iiartially sterilised by heat. For this purpose 800 grm. were^ 
taken and put up in thin test-tubes and then put into a steamer regulated at 
72® C. and left there for five liours in the hope of killing off all forms of protozoa. 
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The Boil was given this treatment in preference to toluening followed by 
heating as nsed in the earlier experiment because it was found that the 
latter treatment did not eradicate all the amaibae and flagellates. Agar plates 
inoculated with small quantities of the heated soil showed no ainoebfe or 
flagellates after a week^s incubation and from this it was concluded that all 
the protozoa had been killed off. The 800 grm. of heated soil were divided 
into two equal portions of 400 gnu. and to one of these 5 per cent, of 
untreated soil was added and thoroughly mixed witli it. Both lots were 
bottled in the usual way, the mouths of the bottles being furnished with 
cotton- wool plugs. The water content of all three lots, Untreated (U), 
Healed (H), and Heated plm 5 per cent, untreated (H-1-5 per cent. U), was 
20 per cent, by weight. 

The protozoal counts giving the approximate numbers of (jrganisms per 
gramme of soil are set out in the accompanying Table. 



Untreated. 

Nob. 

H.>ated (H). 
No.. 


(H + 5 per cent. U.) 

N'oi. per gramme. 


per gramme. 

per gramme. 






At it4irt. 

At Htart, 

At 

«tart. 

After 
19 days. 


After 

92 dayi. 

Oilifttes — 







Colpodu aieinii 

100 

None 

5 




Rhijeopods— 



5000 

80,000 

, Amoeba litnajt 

8000 


160 

1000 . 

Amaba ierricola 

60 


5 

100 

2(X) 

2,000 

600 

OephyramcBba deb'catula 

1 SO 


1 

10 

20 

Cklamyd^iphrpB ip. ? 

20 

)> 

1 

— 

— 

20 

Flagellated, spi. ? 

1000 


60 












The following ciliatoa cropped np so irregularly in the tniltnros of the unlroatod Boil that no 
real estimate could bo formed of their numbers j only a few species were present per gramme of 
soil cuculWSf Col. maupaBlif Mnchelps sp, Ckilodon »p. Oonattomum and 

Pleurofrichit sp. P. 


Tlie periodical bacterial counts are set out in the Table on p. 306, and 
their graphic representation is shown in fig. 3. 

Considering now the curves for the bacterial counts, we notice that the 
usual rise in the (H -f 5 per cent. U) soil, reaching its culmination at 50 days, 
i« followed by a drop at 86 days, whilst the (H) curve during the same 
period continues to rise. In the protozoal counts we find that the 
rhizopoids have multiplied enormously in numbers during the same period, 
the Amaba Umax reaching 30,000 gramme 7 days after the numbers of 
bacteria have become depressed. The other organisms mentioned in the 
Table also show evidence of marked activity ; but I wish to emphasise 
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Bacteria in Millions })er Gramme. 



At start. 
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17 tlays. 

After 

SO days. 

After 

86 dap. 

After 

After 

168 days. 
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80 

1 16 i 

20 

12 

12 

12 

H 

2*7 

65 ! 

1 76 1 

120 

96 

70 

H + 5 per cent. U ' 


86 ^ 

‘ 188 

26 

■ 78 

68 
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lizo 

9 fto' 
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*0 
■C 

H 

QCl 


/ 

/ 

/ /' 

/ 

f / 


'-V Jt 

• 


Untreated 




50 


Sj 

D<siy5 
Fiq. 3. 


126 


ICC 


oapecially, at this point, the figures for the Ammha limm\ These are the 
same as those for Am<r,ba Umax in the earlier exi>erimeiit, where 30,000 
were present at 43 days, when the drop occurred in the numbers of bacteria. 
The result of the second experiment fully confirms that of the first, and 
points conclusively to the fact that the activity of the protozoa has had a 
depressing effect upon the numbers of bacteria. A further point brought out 
is that the limiting action of protozoa is chiefly operative through the 
activity of a small Amteha limaXy and that for this particular soil, at any 
rate, we can say that the necessary number of this amceba to produce the 
effect is about 30,000 per gramme. 

In the earlier experiment the depressing effect occurred at 43 days, and in 
the confirmatory experiment at 85 days, which is 42 days longer. It is not 
difficult, however, to suggest an explanation of this. If we refer to the 
number of Amceia Umax present at the Insginning of the experiment we 
shall see that in the first cose (T-f 5 per cent. U) there were about 600 per 
gramme, whilst in the second case (H*f 5 per cent. U) there were about 150 
per gramme. Thus there was a much greater initial number in the one case 
than in the other, and consequently a shorter time w^ould be necessary for 
them to multiply and reach the figure at which they would have the 
depressing effect upon bacterial nurabfers. Moreover, in the treated portion 
of the (T-h5 per cent. U) soil all the amoeba had not been killed off as in 
the treated portion of the (H + 5 per cent U), and these remaining forms, 
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about 100 per gramme, would no doubt multiply alongside the added protozoa, 
having a suitable medium in which to grow, and thus contribute towards the 
more simedy attainment of the 30,000 in this soil than in the other, where all 
the protozoa were eradicated. 

3* Mim InocAtla^io'fiH of Frotozm, 

Turning now to a consideration of the curves for the other soils. Toluened 
plus ciliates in hay-infusion (T-ff'), Toluened -plm mixed culture of protozoa 
and bacteria in hay-infusion (T-fM), ami Toluened plufi hay -infusion 
filtered through a Berkfeld filter (T4*F), which are represented in fig. 4 



O Zl 43 76 104 154 lyo ZZ 2 > 2 ^^ 323 

Day5 


Fio. 4. 

along with the curves of Toluened plu$ sterile distilled water (T+W) and 
the untreated (U), we notice a marked difference from the curves already 
discussed. 

The (T+C) and (T + M) each show a remarkably high bacterial cxmtmt 
at 21 days, followed by an equally sharp drop at 43 and 78 days, after which 
the fall in numbers is more gradual. Only at 190 days do they reach a 
von. txxxix,— B. 2 c 
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point below the level of the (T+W) curve. The (T + F) curve reaches a 
high level at 23 days, but not so high as that attained by the (T+C) and 
(T-f-M) curves, and this is maintained at 78 days. After this it drops 
rapidly, and at 154 days is well below the level of the (T -f W) curve, a 
position it maintains onwards to the end. The rise shown by all the curves 
at 243 days is explicable, owing to the re-mois toning of the soils. 

These curves are very similar to some of those dealt with in my previous 
communication,* as in figs. 1, 2, and 6. 

The very high bacterial numbers attained in the (T-hC), (T-fM), and 
'(T 4*1^)80118 are to be accounted foi', I believe, by the same exjdanation as 
that put forward for the similar high counts in the earlier work, viz., that 
by the addition of hay-in fusion to the treated soil the bacteria of the soil 
are given large quantities of food upon which they thrive and multiply 
enormously, and that as these supplies of food become need up the numbers 
•of bacteria fall. 

The curves for the (T4’0) and (T4*M) soils are very much alike, and 
cue can say without hesitation that the same influences have been at work 
in each case. The interesting fact also emerges from the consideration of 
these two curves, namely that the elimination of the vast majority of the 
bacteria by the electrical method described above lias not had the effect 
of decreasing the bacterial content of the (T4-C) soil as might have been 
expected; on the contrary, the (T + C) count at 21 days is slightly higher 
than the (T 4* M) count. 


The protozoal counts for these soils are shown in the fallowing Table in 
approximate numbers per gramme of soil : — 


! 

I 

T+a 

Nos. per gramme. 

T + M. 

Nos. per gramme. 

T + F, 

Nos. per gramme. 

i 

1 

At start. 1 

Towards 

end. 

At start. 

Towards 

end. 

At start. 

Towards 

end. 

Cilia tc8 — 

Colpoda evcuUut 

Coi. maupasii 

Pleuroiricha ... 

Bhisopods— 

Amcpba Umax 

1,000 

30 

60 

8,000 

600 
? a few 
?a few 

20,000 

1,000 

80 

100 

20,000 

1,000 

f • few 

>0,000 

1,000 j 

1,000 

Amtxbf Urrioola 

— 


2,000 
6,000 , 

8,000 

Flagellates, sp. P 

10,000 

10,000 

6,000 

1,000 

i 

1,000 


The folowiag cilifttw occurred in culfcuree of the (T + M) boU «o irregularly that no approxi- 
mate estimate of their numbers could be formed ; only a few of each species were present per 
gramme of soil ; Colpoda CKilodon sp. P iTacAeiVr sp. p and sp. P 


‘Boy, Soc. Proc,,* B, vol. 88 (1815\ 
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The drop in bacterial numbers in all three inoculated soils (T-fC), 
(T-fM), and(T+F) is not, I think, to be attributed to protozoal activity. 
The only curve which reaches well below the level of the (T-fW) curve is 
that for (T -f F). Now in this sample there were, as the Table shows, about 
1000 Anueha Umax and 1000 flagellates per graumie, at the beginning of the 
experiment, whilst in the other two soils there weie much greater numbers 
of protozoa. Moreover, towards the end of the experiment protozoal counts 
showed that there had been no increase in numbers of protozoa in the 
(T + F) soil, and from this it seems reasonable to infer that there had been 
no activity of the anuebee and flagellates. Consequently the drop in the 
numbers of bacteria must l>e attributed to some other influence than 
protozoal action. This statement may appear to invalidate the previous 
results, but reference should be made to p. 311 under “Discussion,'* where 
an explanation is advanced which covers this and the similar cases from 
the (T -f C) and (T 4* M) soils. In the same way later protozoal counts for 
(T + C) and (T + M) soils showed signs of increase in the numbers of protozoa 
in only one case, and that is for Ammha Umax in (T-hC), whei'e the figure 
for this organism has risen from 3000 to 20,000 per gramme. 

The ciliate in (T-f C) has actually decreased from 1000 to 600 

per gramme, and in like manner the other ciliates are not so mimerous as 
at the beginning of the experiment. 

4. Mass hioculations of Bacteriafree Animha Cysts. 

* 

The lost curves to be considered are those of the Toluened and twice^ 
heated soil pliis amccbee free from bacteria (T + A), and the Toluened and 
twice-heated soil (THa), which are shown in fig. 5. 



The method by which the amoeba cysts used in this experiment were 
prepared has been described above (p. 300). Tlxe protozoal counts made 

2 c 2 
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at the beginning of the experiment showed approximately 30,000 amoebte 
per gramme, whilst those made towards the end of the experiment show 
the same number per gramme, thus indicating that there has been no 
activity and multiplication of the organisms added. For this reason I do 
not interpret the fall in the curve of the bacterial numbers in (T+A) as due 
to the acti<ni of anicebre. How then is tlie sharp rise and the subsequent 
droj) in the curve to be accounted for ? The only explanation I can furnish, 
and I think that it meets the situation, is that the nutrient agar on which 
the amoebee had been growing, and of which small quantities were unavoid- 
ably added along with the encysted amoebae, supplied a suitable extra food 
substance for the bacteria of the soil, and that they multiplied on this, and 
when it was exhausted their numbers fell again. It thus comes into line 
with the soils inoculated with hay-infusion, where the extra food supplied 
gave rise to an enormous increase in bacterial numbers. 

The 30,000 amcnbffi ixjr gramme were added in an encysted condition, and 
there is no evidence tliat they everexcysted and became active, probably for 
the same reason that the protozoa in the other treated and inoculated soils 
failed to become active and to multiply, ic., because of the unsuitability of 
the treated soil as a medium for active trophic existence. 

Discussion. 

The failure of the inoculated protozoa in the (T-hC) and (T-f M) soils and 
of the residual protozoa in the (T-f F) soil to multiply, except in the one case 
of the in (T-fC), is interesting, and is probably open to the 
same explanation as that advanced above for the similar phenomena in the 
(T+W) and (Tq-A) soils, viz., the treated soil, for some obscure reason, 
does not afford a suitable medium for protozoal activity. This of itself is 
probably a sufficient explanation, but two other points are worthy of con- 
sideration in the case of these soila Very high numbers of bacteria were 
present early in the experiment, and these may have tended to check 
protozoal activity, for Cunningham^ has shown that the presence of large 
numbers of bacteria checks the development of protozoa in a medium. It is 
also iK)9Bible where a soil receives a mass inoculation of protozoa sufficient to 
give large numbers of protozoa per gramme that this in itself may tend to 
inhibit their further increase in numbers. 

A comparison of the curves from the mass inoculation experiments of the 
present and the previous investigation reveals a remarkable similarity in 


♦ * Journ. Agric. Sci./ vol. 7, Part I 
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their shape. In all cases we get an early rist^ in bacterial numbers to a very 
high level, followed by a rapid drop. This drop shows the coming into 
action of some factor limiting bacterial activity, and the explanation which I 
have advanced is that this is a nutrient rather than a protozoal factor. The 
food added in the form of hay-infusion serves as a suitable medium for the 
attainment of high bacterial numbers in the soil, and on the exhaustion of 
this food the bacteria naturally fall in numbers. 

The protozoal counts in the present investigation show that there is little 
or no multiplication of the protozoa added by mass inocjulation, whereas the 
counts in the previous work did not allow of such an interpretation, for the 
initial and the later counts were not made by strictly comparable methods, 
as was pointed out in the earlier paper (p. 442). I have no doubt now, 
however, in view of the results from the mass inoculations in the present 
investigation, that there was no activity and multiplication of the j)rotozoa 
added by mass inoculation in the earlier investigation. 

The drop in the curves from the experiments in the addition of 5 per cent, 
of untreated to treated soil in the present investigation shows the effect of 
protozoal activity on bacterial numbers, and the curves must therefore l^e 
interpreted as showing a protozoal rather than a nutrient limiting factor. In 
the same way the curves for the (T-l-5 per cent. U) and (1846-1-10 per cent, 
1870) soil of the previous investigation, which showed evidence of some 
factor checking bacterial increase, should probably be interpreted as showing 
the effect of a protozoal limiting factor. The evidence at hand at the time 
of writing the earlier paper did not warrant this conclusion, but iU was fully 
recognised that some factor liad been introduced with the untreated soil 
which tended to depress the numbers of bacteria. As a consecfuence, how- 
ever, of the results obtained in the present research, by tlie addition of 
untreated to treated soil, it seems reasonable to bring the earlier results into 
line with those of the present investigation, though one cannot show the 
marked correlation between protozoal increase and bacterial decrease in 
numbers in the earlier work as one can in the later. 

Three facts emerge clearly from the present investigation : — 

1. Where a treated soil has comparatively few protozoa added to it along 
with a small amount of untreated soil, these protozoa can and do multiply 
in the mixture, and after a time exert a depressing effect upon bacterial 
numbers, 

2. When large numbers of protozoa are abided in cultures to a treated soil, 
whether with or without bacteria, little or no multiplication of the protozoa 
takes place, and thei*e is no evidence of their exerting a limiting action on 
bacterial activity. 
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3. Tlie residual protozoa of a treated soil fail to increase in numbers, even 
though the conditions are favourable to great bacterial activity. 2 and 3 
show that the treated soil alone is an unsuitable medium for active trophic 
existence of protozoa. 

Another point calls for some comment. Kussell has claimed,* on the 
strength of Martin and Lewin's results, t that the culture fauna is distinct 
from the trophic fauna of a soil, and lias criticised the results in my previous 
communication by suggesting that there is nothing to show that m the 
introduction of mass protozoa cultures the real trophic fauna was reintro- 
duced into the soil I agree that the criticism is probably justified. At the 
same time, however, I would suggest that too much emphasis should not be 
laid on the distinction between the trophic and the culture fauna, for the 
results which 1 have recorded from the (T-f 5 per cent, U) and (H-f5 per 
cent U) soils show that at least two or three species of amenbae, viz., 
Amupha Aimtha ten^icolay and Gephyrarrueba delicatulai are capable of 

leading an active existence and of multiplying in the soil, and must therefore 
have constituted the trophic fauna, or an important part of it, during the 
course of the experiment. These are all forms which occur readily in 
culture ; in fact, it is by the agar-plate method that I have been able to 
demonstrate their presence and active multiplication in the soil. 

A word also is perhaps necessary here on the numericiil estimation of 
soil pmtozoa, especially in view of the remoi’ks of Martin and I^ewin on this 
subject in tlieir last joint paper.J The results given for the (T-f 5 per 
cent. IJ) and the (ft 4* 5 per cent. IJ) soils show that the agar-plate and the 
hay-infusion methods are practicable for giving rough approximations of the 
numbers of soil protozoa. The methods as employed in this piece of research 
are probably more reliable than the dilution method, in which soil is shaken 
up with a liquid followed by the transference of measured quantities of the 
soil suspension to nutrient media, for I have inoculated both agar-plates and 
hay-infusion with actual weighed quantities of soil, from 1 grm. dowm to 
0'0002 gnn., and hence have eliminated certain of the experimental errors 
incident to the use of the dilution method, which has onlj been used for 
obtaining quantities of soil smaller than 0*0002 grm. 

As methods they undoubtedly leave much to be desired, for there are so 
many uncontrollable factors entailed in their use. At the same time they 
are the only methods at present available, and one is justified, I think, in 

‘ Boy. Soc. Proc.,* B, vol 89, p, 82 (1915). 

f ‘ Phil. TranH./ vol. 205, pp. 7^-94 (1914) ; and * Jonm. Agric. Sci.,’ vol 7, pp. 106-U9 
(1915). 

I * Journ. Agric. Sci.,' vol, 7, p. 109 (1915). 
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drawing oonclusions even of first-rate importance from the results obtained 
by their use, as has been done in the present investigation. 

Summary. 

1. A method is described whereby protozoa were successfully separated 
from large numbers of bacteria and used for mass inoculation of a treated soil. 
No positive evidence was obtained by the use of this method on the power of 
the protozoa so treated and added to soil to function as a limiting factor to 
bacterial activity. 

2. Further negative evidence on protozoal activity similar to tliat adduced 
in an earlier communication is given by the use of mass inoculation of 
protozoa into soil, whether the organisms are added in mixed culture with 
bacteria or after separation from bacteria electrically, as in tlie case of ciliates, 
or chemically, as in the case of encysted amceb^e. The curves for these 
experiments are interpreted as sliowing the action of a nutrient limiting 
factor. Suggestions are put forward which may furnish an explanation of 
the failure of the protozoa so inoculated to function. 

, 3, Positive evidence in support of Pusseli and Hutchinson's hypothesis of 
the limiting action of i)rolozoa on bactiuial increase i>s brought forward as the 
result of experiments in which 6 per cent, of untreated soil is added to a 
partially sterilised soil. The drop in bacterial numbers in mixtures of soils 
of this sort after an initial rise is wc^ll known from KusBell and ffutchiuson's 
results, but the further fact is revealed in the present investigations that 
concomitantly with this bacterial decrease in numbers there is iiusrease in 
protozoal iiumbers. Another point brought out in the two experiments of this 
class is that a certain number of a small amceba of the Umax grou}) is present 
in the soil at tlie time when the drop in bacterial numbers occurs. This 
number is approximately 30,000 )>er gramme in each case, and the periodic 
protozoal counts show that there has been active multiplication of this 
amceba leading up to the attainment of this number, in one soil from an 
initial 600 ammbiG per gramme and in the otlier from an initial 150 per 
gramme. In the former case the 30,000 im gramme was reacihed in 43 days, 
at which time the drop in bacterial numbers occurred, whereas in the 
confirmatory experiment, which had an initial 150 amcnbaj per gramme, the 
30,000 per gramme were present after 92 days, at which time also the 
bacteria had dropped in numljers. There can be no doubt that the two 
phenomena of protozoal increase and bactf;rial decrease, as shown in the two 
experiments, are related as cause and effect. Thei'e is evidence also from 
these experiments of the activity and nfiultiplication of two other forms of 
rhizopods, viz., Amasha tcrricola a large thick i>el]icled form, and G^hyrammha 
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iielicatula a member of the Proteomyxa, and also of the flagellates. Tlie 
(T + 6 per cent. U) soil also showed evidence of the activity and multiplication 
of certain largo ciliates, whilst the (H-h5 per cent. U) did not. 

Conclusions. 

1. Protozoa, especially anioeba3 of the limcuc group and other larger forms, 
can lead an active existence and multiply in soil and exert a depressing effect 
on bacterial numbers. 

2. It is probable that for a given soil a (jertain point must be reached in 
protozoal numbers before tlie depression in bacterial numbers is caused. In 
the soil under investigation this number appears to be approximately 30,000 
Jtmmha Umax per gramme. 

3. It appears to be necessary to add the protozoa to a treated soil in a 
small quantity of untreated soil to ensure their having a suitable medium in 
which to grow and multiply. Under these conditions it is shown that they 
can increase in numbers and depress the numbers of bacteria. 

4. It does not appear to be possible to carry out mass inoculations of 
protozoa into treated soil in such a way that they come into action and limit 
bacterial activity, and the explanation advanced to account for this failure is 
that the treated soil alone affords an unsuitable medium for the active trophic 
existence of protozoa. 
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On the Occun^ence of Gelatinous Spicules, and their Mode of 
Origin, in a New Genus of Siliceous Spo7iges, 

By Arthuk DendVj D.Sc., F,E.S., Professor of Zoology iu the University 
of London (King’s College). 

(Received March 25, 1916.) 

[Plate 11.] 

The siliceous uncroscleres, or flesh^spicules, of the tetraxonid sponges 
have long been regarded by those who have studied them as amongst the 
most beautiful and at the same time most inexplicable structural phenomena 
met with in tlie organic world. Their exquisite symmetry, their great 
diversity in form in diffcient genera and fl])ecie8, and their remarkable 
constancy in details of shape within the limits of the same species, taken 
in conjunction with tlie fact tliat it is impossible to account for this shapi* 
by reference to any function that they may perform in the vital economy 
of the sponge, constitute a j»roblem of no little interest to the philosophical 
biologist. 

These sj>ioules are generally stated to Ije composed of hydrated silica, or 
opal. So far as has been known hitherto, they are perfectly transparent, 
hard and brittle, and are unaffected by prolonged boiling with strong acids. 
They are universally believed to be intracellular in origin, and on several 
occasions have been figured within nucleated mother-cells. The evidence on 
tliis point is, however, rather scanty and by no means conclusive, and though 
several observers have studied the mature form of these spicules in great 
detail, singubirly little is actually known about their mode of origin. 

The cliief object of the present comnninication is to describe an entirely 
new type of spicule, differing, not so much iu form as in chemical composition, 
from any previously known, the study of whicli, it is hoped, may throw 
cousiderablo light on the nature and origin of siliceous microscleres in general. 

The most striking and novel feature about the spicules in question is that, 
although still composed, so far as can be ascertained, of colloidal silica, they 
are gelatinous, contracting greatly in alcohol and swelling up again on 
addition of water. I first observed them in Australia many years ago, when 
engaged in cataloguing the great collection of Victorian sponges made by the 
late Mr. Brocebridge Wilson, They were found in only a single specimen, 
and their nature was so problematical and tlie sponge In whicli they occurred 
so ill-characterised in other respects that I set it aside as ** indeterminable at 
present,*' and did not include it in my published catalogue. 
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Eecently, while investigating and reporting upon a large collection of 
sponges from the Indian Ocean, made by the “Sealark** Expedition under 
the leadership of Prof, Stanley Gardiner, I have come across three more- 
specimens containing similar spicules, and have been led to make a detailed 
examination of these enigmatical bodies. The " Sealark ” specimens belong 
to a perfectly distinct s])ecies, but probably related not distantly to the 
Australian sponge. I propose for the reception of the latter the new genua 
Collomlerophora, A diagnosis of this genus and a brief description of the 
type species, Gollosderophora areimcea, are given at the end of the present 
paper. I reserve an account of the Indian Ocean sponge for my report on 
the ** Sealark *’ cdlloction. 

Unfortunately the amoxint of material at my disposal for the investigation 
of the jelly-spicules of CoUosclerophom arenaoea was extremely small There- 
remained in my possession only a rough, unstained Canada balsam mount, 
consisting of a single thick, hand-cut section prepared more than twenty 
years ago. 

This preparation showed the jelly-spicules or colloscleres,*^ as I propose- 
to term them, with great distinctness and in very large numbers, scattered 
through the soft tissues. They varied considerably in shape, as shown in 
Plate Hi fig, 1, some being sausage-shaped, others boomemng'Shaped, and 
others again kidney-shaped, but always witli a more or less distinct notch or 
indentation on one side. The length of these bodies, measured in a straight 
line from end to end, varied from about 0*02 to 0*03 mm. Although they hadi 
perfectly sharp outlines, they were somewhat less bright in appearance than 
ordinary microscleres, and it was at once evident that there was, apart 
altogether from their shape, something peculiar about them. 

In order further to investigate the nature of the colloscleres it wa» 
necessary to remove the section from the slide on which it was mounted. 
This was effected by soaking in xylol, the Canada balsam being thus com- 
pletely extracted. Part t)f the section was remounted in balsam, and the 
remainder transferred to alcohol. 

After soaking in xylol the colloscleres almost completely disappeared 
from view, so that in the fragfnents remounted in xylol balsam they were 
barely recognisable, though the ordinary spicules were of course brilliant,, 
there being a great difference in refractive index between the two. I found 
them little, if any, more distinct in chloroform balsam, and it would appear 
as if very prolonged soaking in balsam were necessary to render them as 
distinct as they were the original preparation. They are not really 
soluble either in xylol or chloroform. 

The original section unfortunately consisted chiefly of sand-grains, which 
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had to be picked out one by one with needles in order to make preparations 
suitable for more minute examination, but sufficient of the sponge-tissue 
remained to enable me to make the following observations. 

When mounted in a drop of absolute alcohol the collosoleres are perfectly 
distinct and may sometimes be seen to be enclosed each in a thin-walled 
vesicle (fig. 2). When a drop of water is run in under the cover-glass of such 
a preparation the colloscleres suddenly swell up to several times their 
previous volume and become extremely transparent (fig. 2a ; fig. 8, &, c). 
The swelling takes place chiefly on the convex side, which becomes more 
strongly convex, while the line of demarcation between it and the surrounding 
water becomes almost invisible. The contour of the concave side, on the 
other hand, is quite bright and distinct, and usually distinctly double. 
I conclude from this that the substance of which the collosclere is composed 
is denser and less absorbent of water on the concave than on the convex side. 
I also conclude that in life these spicules, if spicules they can be termed, 
exist in the sponge in the swollen, gelatinous condition, and that the con- 
tracted state first observed is due simply to the withdrawal of water by 
means of alcohol. It seems remarkable that they should retain their power 
of absorbing water and swelling up even after more than twenty years in 
Canada balsam. 

In a very strong cold solution of caustic potash the colloscleres, already 
swollen in water, swell up further and then dissolve. 

When a 5 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid is run in under the cover- 
glass they swell up and become invisible in the surrounding tissues, but there 
is no eflfervescenoe and I do not think they really dissolve. At any rate, the 
contour of the concave surface may remain distinctly visible even after 
prolonged action of strong hydfochloric acid (fig. 3, and a preparation 
stained with paracarmine and mounted in Canada balsam after treatment 
with dilute hydrochloric acid shows at least one collosclere quite distinctly. 

The colloscleres stain quite readily with paracarmine, but with a solution 
of iodine in potassium iodide I obtained only negative results. When 
examined with the polariscope they exhibit no optical activity either when 
contracted in alcohol or when swollen in water. From these observations 
I think it may be concluded with a reasonable degree of certainty that the 
colloscleres are composed of colloidal silica containing a much higher per- 
centage of water than the ordinary siliceous spicules of the same sponge. 

Teased preparations, stained with paracarmine and mounted in Canada 
balsam after removal of the sand-grains, throw a great deal of light on the 
origin of the colloscleres. They are found to be associated in the mesogloea 
with large spherical cells, which, for reasons which will appear directly, 
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I regard as their mother-cells or scleroblasts (siliooblasts). These soleroblasts 
occur in groups, sometimes so closely packed together as to become polygonal 
from mutual pressure (fig. 4), sometimes more loosely arranged (figs, 5-8). 
Each one is about 0*02 mm. in diameter and provided with a very thin oell- 
inenibrane. When darkly stained (figs. 6 and 6) the whole cell appears rather 
coarsely granular and no nucleus is visible. When more lightly stained 
(fig. 4) it is seen that the cell is vesicular and contains a small nucleus, 
apparently suspended in the middle by threads of cytoplasm, while the highly 
refringent granules lie against the inner surface of the cell-membiune. 
Except for the presence of these granules the scleroblasts agree very closely 
with the well-known form of sponge-tissue termed by Sollas cystenchyme. 

Auiongst the scleroblasts lie the oolloscleres ; each is commonly eiudosed 
in an oval, tbin-walled vesicle very much lai^er than itself (figs, 5, 6, 8), 
though it seems probable that in life it may have completely filled the vesicle. 
The wall of the vesicle stains very distinctly and in much the same way as 
does the collosclere itself. 

It is by no means easy to determine the exswjt relations between the 
colloscleres, their vesicles, and the scleroblasts. In teased preparations the 
vesicles, with their contained collosfderes, sometimes appear quite separate 
and isolated, but there is, I think, no question of the vesicle itself being the 
wall of a mother-cell. Not infrequently one vesicle can clearly be seen 
attached sideways to a single scleroblast, as shown in figs. 9 and 10, and in 
such cases it is hard to resist the conviction that the vesicle, or, at any rate, 
its contents, is in some way or other the product of the scleroblast. In such 
cases the collosclere usually lies at the side of the vesicle remote from the 
scleroblast, with its concave surface turned towards the latter. 

In other eases a vesicle may appear to be# attached end-on to a scleroblast, 
as shown in fig. 8, but 1 am not satisfied that the association in such cases is 
not accidental, and that the scleroblasts that really belong to the vesicles in 
question have not been removed in the course of preparation. In fig. 11 a 
vesicle is shown which has quite evidently been torn partially away from a 
scleroblast, but whether its own or not iJb is again impossible to say. 

The strongest evidence that the colloscleres really are secreted by the cells 
which I have ventured, perhaps somewhat prematurely, to call the sclero- 
blasts, is as follows. A large proportion of these cells are found to exhibit 
a well-defined rounded knob, attached to the outer surface of the cell 
membrane at one pole, as shown in fig. 3, a, and fig. 7. In fig. 7 the four 
cells represented do not seem to have been disarranged in the course of 
preparation, and each one shows the characteristic knob, all the knobs, 
curiously enough, pointing in approximately the same direction. These 
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knobs offer a striking contrast to the cells themselves in their hyaline, 
non-granular character. They stain fairly darkly with paraoarmine and 
appear to be entirely devoid of structure. They are attached to the sclero- 
blasts by broad bases and vary considerably in size, progressive stages" of 
growth being represented in figs. 12-16. They evidently represent an 
extracellular secretion of the scleroblasts, possibly derived from the minute 
refractive granules which line the inner surface of the cell -membrane. The 
largest knobs are of just about the same size as the contracted colloscleres, 
but, unlike the latter, they do not lie in hollow vesicles and do not swell up 
on addition of water. This fact seems, at first sight, to negative the view 
that the knobs are really the colloscleres in process of secretion, but 1 think 
the apparent discrepancy may possibly be e.xplained as follows. 

We have already seen that the colloscleres always exhibit an indentation 
or notch on one side, which we may conveniently term the hilum. This may 
be taken to represent the original attachment of the collosclere to the 
soleroblast, an attachment which is strongly suggested by the appearance 
represented in fig. 9. We have also seen that, on the addition of water, the 
contracted collosclere swells up chiefly on the convex side, the concave 
surface, which is supposed to lie next to the soleroblast, being apparently 
formed of much denser silica, We are therefore, I think, justified in 
assuming, at any rate provisionally, that the secretion, when first discharged 
from the soleroblast, is in a concentrated condition, and that it only acquires 
the property of absorbing water and swelling up after the lapse of a longer 
or shorter interval. It seems not unlikely that the swelling up may be 
coincident with its complete separation from the soleroblast. 

Probably, in life, as I have already suggested, the swollen collosclere 
completely fills the vesicle in which it lies, and the wall of the vesicle may 
be regarded either as a concentration of the mesoglcea due to the pressure of 
the collosclere, or as a precipitation membrane formed at the surface of contact 
between the gelatinous collosclere on the one hand and the gelatinous 
mesoglcea on the other, the former consisting of colloidal silica and the latter 
presumably of on albuminoid character.* 

It appears, then, that the colloscleres are gelatinous spicules of colloidal 
silica, formed by special scleroblasts or mother-cells, but as extracellular and 
not intracellular secretions. They are undoubtedly a normal constituent of 
the sponges in which they have been found, and, as I have already pointed out, 
they occur in two perfectly distinct, though related species. In the Indian 
Ocean species they are much smaller than in the Australian, and ate 
associated with smaller scleroblasts. I have not traced their development 
♦ Probably both contain small quantities of mineral salts. 
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in this species, but I have been able to demonstrate with tb6 greatest ease 
that they swell up on the addition of water just as they do in the Australian 
sponge. 

In the Indian Ocean species they are also associated with large numbers of 
minute palmate isochelaj of the usual Clathria type. Indeed, until I 
discovered their property of absorbing water and swelling up, I had no doubt 
that the colloscleres in this sponge were merely modifications of these isochelae, 
with the space between the shaft and palms filled up with silica, a view which 
was strongly supported by the occurrence of what appear to be intermediate 
forms. 

In Collosderophora arenami I have seen only one or two isochelfo and it is 
doubtful if such spicules any longer form a normal constituent of the very 
degenerate spiculation, though here again one occasionally sees what look like 
intermediate forms between colloscleres and isochelte (fig. 1«). 

In view of the generally accepted ideas as to the intracellular origin, not 
only of chelse. but of mioroscleres in general, it would no doubt be premature 
to insist upon the homology of the colloscleres with isocheUc. Such ideas, 
however, are not based upon a very firm foundation. It seems not impossible 
that what have hitherto been taken to be the nuclei of mother-cells are 
really, at any rate in the case of the chelae, entire scleroblosts adhering to the 
spicules, while the supposed membrane of the mother-cell is the wall of an 
extracellular spicule-vesicle. Further investigations into the origin of 
siliceous microscleres are urgently called for, and until these have been carried 
out it is inadvisable to propound any general theory on the subject. The 
occurrence of gelatinous spicules is in itself, however, such a remarkable and 
uni(iue phenomenon that it seems desirable to place it on record without 
further delay. 


Genus Collosclerophoua n. gen. 

jKa^Tmm^Tetraxonid sponges with gelatinous microscleres (colloscleres). 
The normal skeleton is almost entirely replaced by sand-grains. The 
megascleres are slender strongyls. 

The type-species of the genus {Collomlerophora areiuicea) is a typical sand- 
sponge with much reduced spiculation, and were that species alone available 
for study it would hardly be possible to form a definite conclusion as to its 
proper position in the tetraxonid series. Fortunately the Indian Ocean 
species, which will be described in my Eeport on the Sponges of the 
** Sealark Expedition, still preserves a full complement of both mega- and 
microscleres, which enables me to refer it without hesitation to the 
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'®otyoniti8B, and to infer that the Australian species probably belongs to the 
same sub-fainily, thougii perhaps geuerically distinct. 

Collosclerophora arenacea ii. sp. 

Sponge massive, sessile, solid, with evenly rounded convex upper surface 
ehovring parallel sandy tracts, separated by intervening, areas with minutely 
reticulate dermal membrane. Vents small, scattered in intervening areas. 
Texture incompressible, friable, intensely sandy, the sand being arranged in 
a lamino-roticulate fashion. 

MegasMercfi . — Slender strongyla, straight or nearly so, measuring about 
0^22 by 0*0025 mm., smooth and with evenly rounded ends. These spicules 
are very numerous, occurring chiefly in loose wisps radiating towards the 
surface, where they form sparse surface-brushes. There is no other dermal 
ekeleton. 

Mieromkres (figs. 1, la). — Collosclercs of varying form. When contracted, 
always witli an indeutation or notcli on one side ; sausage-shaped, boomerang- 
shaped and kidney-shaped. These spicules swell up and become gelatinous 
on addition of water (figs. 2a ; 3, h, c,). 

The single specimen was dredged by Mr. J. Bracebridge Wilson in the 
aummer of 1888-9 at Station 1, near Tort Phillip Heads, and is entered as 
R.N. 923 in my manuscript catalogue, from which the above details as to 
-external characters are taken. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 11. 

Collosclei'ophora arenacea n. gen. et ap. 

Fig. 1. — ColloHcleres in the contracted state, as seen in an old Canfida balsam preparation, 
unstained, x 460, 

• Pig. la. — Two contracted colloscieres from the same pi'eparation, approaching iaochclue 
in form. X 460. 

Fig. 2. — A collosclere enclosed in its vesicle, separated in absolute alcohol, x 480. 

Fig. 2it.— The same oollosclere after swelling up in water, x 480. 

Fig. 3.— A scleroblagt (a) and two colloscieres (6 and c) examined in water, unstained. 
The colloscieres have swollen but the secretion-knob on the scleroblast has not ; 
b\ the same colloscleie as represented in ft, after running in a drop of fuming 
hydrochloric-acid from the edge of the cover-glass, x 480. 

Fig, 4. — A group of eclerobJasts surrounded by mesogloea ; from a teased preparation, 
very lightly stained with paracarmine and mounted in Canada balsam. The four 
upper cells show the nucleus very distinctly ; the lowest one is focussed on the cell- 
membrane and shows a secretion -knob, x 480. 

Pig. 6. — ^A group of scleroblasta in the mesogloea, with associated colloscieres and vesicles. 
From a teased preparation stained with paracarmine and mounted in Canada 
balsam. x4d0. 
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Fig. 6.— Anotiier group of acleroblaeta with associated colloscleres and vesicles ; under 
the same conditionH as fig. 6. x 4B0. 

Fig, 7. — A group of four scleroblaats lying undisturbed in the taesoglcea and each 
showing a mjcretion-kiiob. Stained with jmracarmino and mounted in Canada 
balsam, x 480. 

Fig. 8.— Two scleroblasts with associated collosidcres and vesicles, lying undisturbed in 
the mesoghjya with portions of tliree megaseler-es. Stained with pai'acarmine and 
mounted in Canada Jialsain, x 480. 

Fig. 9. — A single scleroblost with associated vesicle and collosclere prolmbly secreted by 
itself, lying undisturl>ed in the mesoglosa. Stained with {)araoarmine and mounted 
in Canada balsam, x 480. 

Fig, 10. — Another solero blast, isolated by teasing, with its associated vesicle and 
collosclere. Stained with paracarmine and mounted in Cana<la Wlsam. y 480. 

Fig. 11.- A vesicle, with contained collosclere, partially torn away from a scleroblast by 
teasing. Stained with paracarmine and mounted in Canada balsam, x 480. 

Figs. 12-16. — Five scleroblasts, showing stages in the growth of the secretion*knob. 
From teased preparations stained with paracarmine and mounted in Canada balsam. 
x480. 

Exylanatimi of Lettering, — co^., coliosclei*e ; meg,y megasclere ; mctf., mesogloea ; 

nucleus j scleroblast ; s.Jt., secretion-knob ; vesicle containing collosclere. 


On the Experimental Production of Congenital Goitre. 

By Robkkt McCaruison, M.D., D So,, F.E.C.P. (lately on Special Duty 
for the Study of Goitre and Cretinism in India). 

(Communicated by Sir Victor Horsley, F.R.S. Received March 18, 1916.) 

[PI.AT* 12.] 

The experiment herein described was undertaken at the Central Research 
Institute, Kasauli, India. It commenced on September 6, 1913, and 
terminated, owing to my recall to military duty for active service, on 
December 24, 1914. Having been on service for the past 18 months I have 
not hitherto had an opportunity to report it. 

Oiy wf of the Expmmetit. 

Its object was to determine the cause of congenital goitre and the 
conditions under which it developed in large animals, and to confirm and 
amplify the results I had obtained by previous experimentation on white rats. 

It was consequently designed so as to subject the foetuses of primiparm to 
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’highly toxic and goitrigenous agencies during intra-ufcerine life, and to 
< 5 ontra 8 t the results with those observed in the offspring of primiparee whioli 
had as far as possible been protected from these influences* 

Conditions of the Eiq)eTiment. 

For this purpose female goats of the first year, imported from a non- 
goitrous locality in the plains of India, were used ; they were divided into the 
following classes for observation : — 

Cl<m A included 1 2 in which small goitres had been artificially produced. 
They were confined in a pen 10 yards square, and permitted to mix freely one 
with another. Throughout the experiment and during the whole period of 
gestation they were fed daily on cultures of bacteria from the faeces of 
.goitrous individuals. 

Clans B included eight females, non-goitrous goats, which were isolated one 
from another by tethering them some distance apart. Four of them were also 
muzzled so as to exclude the possibility of infection by contaminated food, 
the muzzles being removed only at stated intervals when the animals were 
fed. The remaining four were not muzzled. No cultures were administered 
to any of them. 

Class C included one young female goitrous goat, from which I had 
removed half the enlarged thyroid. The animal lived an entirely normal life 
throughout the period of the experiment. 

The animals in all three classes were impregnated by the same non-goitrous 
male during the same season — c.g,, sometime after March 1, 1914, when the 
experiment proper commenced. Their conditions of life were in every other 
respect identical Those in Classes B and C acted as controls to those in 
€las8 A. 

The only factors, then, to which diflferenoes of I'esults could be attributed 
were : — 

(1) Intimate contact, in the case of animals of Class A. 

{2) Muzzling, in the case of one half of those in Class B. 

(3) The presence of goitre in the mothers of Classes A and C, and 

(4) The administration of the cultures to those of Class A. 
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limdU of the ExpcHitie'ni, 

The results of this experiment are shown in the following Table :■ 



No. of 
mothers. 

No. of 
mothers 
goitrous. 

No. of 
kids 
bo»n. 

No. of 
kids 
born 
alive 
and 

healthy. 

No. of 
kids 
stiU- 
born. 

No. of 
kids still* 
bom, but 
fully 

developed. 

No*, of 
kids still* 
born, 

macerated, 
hairless, 
and ill- 
developed. 

No. of 
kids bom 
with 

congenital 

goitre. 

Claw A— 

Eeoeiving cultures ... 

12 

12 

11 

1 

' 

1 i 

10 

0 

10 

11 

Class B (controls)— 
Muzzled 

4 

0 

H 

2 

1 

0 

X 

0 

Unmuzzled 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Class 0 — 

(Controls) 

1 

1 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 











SUHHABT, 


i 

Experimental, I 

1 

Controls. 

Healthy living kids 

1, or 9 per ctmt. 

4, or '6 per cent. 

Htillborn, liairiess, ill-dereloped kids 

10, or 90 „ 

1, or 16 '6 

Stillborn, but fully developed kids 

0, or 0 „ 

1 , or 16 '6 „ 

Congenitally goitred kids 

11, or 100 „ 

2, or 83 *8 ,, 


It is clear from these results that there is a marked difference in the three 
classes of animals. 

With regard to the mothers themselves; it was not observed that the 
goitres of those in the first and third classes underwent any considerable 
increase in size during pregnancy. Amongst the mothers in Class 
however, two of the unmuzzled animals developed small goitres during 
pregnancy. 

With regard to their offspring: 100 per cent in the first class were 
goitrous, while 90 per cent were stillborn, macerated, hairless, ill-developed^ 
and goitrous foetuses, death having befn intra-uterine (Plate 1). 

In the second class, on the other hand, none of the offspring showed all 
these pathological characteristics at one and the same time. Three of the 
five kids born in this class were perfect in health and development, 

60 per cent One had slight goitre which disappeared shortly after birth. 
A fourth was stillborn and goitrous, but as it was otherwise well developed^ 
covered with a thick coat of healthy hair (fig. 2) and showed no signs of 
maceration, its death was probably extra-uterine. The fifth was bom 
prematurely but was not goitrous. Its premature birth mi^ht well have 
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bedtt due to influeoces quite outside the scope of the present experiment 
(fig. 3). 

The kid born of the mother in the third claims was perfectly healthy ; its 
thyroid was palpable but there was no goitre. 

Amongst the nine contrcd animals, therefore, six had offspring ; 66*6 per 
cent, of kids born were living and healthy, 33*3 per cent, were stillborn, 
while 33-3 per cent were goitrous at birth. In neither of the two kids bom 
with goitre did the enlargement reach the size of the majority in Class A, 

(Jhar(iotcri8tic.& of the Fmtal Goitre, 

(1) In all coses the congenital goitre of the offspring was markedly larger 
than that of the mother, sometimes as much as 20 times os large. 

(2) Macroscopically they were of the appearance and consistency of normal 
kidney. On section the gland resembled a solid organ such as the liver, the 
cut surfaces freely exuding fluid W'hich subsequent histological examination 
showed to be composed largely of thin blood-stained colloid. 

(3) Microscopically the gland presented the appearances characteristic of 
very active secretion. The capillaries were congested, the alveoli small and 
lined ‘with high columnar epithelium, which was often so high as to almost 
obliterate the acinar cavity. The cellular protoplasm was pale and 
vacuolated, the nuclei large and spherical, or small and irregular-shaped 
representing recent division forms. Evidences of nuclear division, of cell- 
multiplication and of new acinar formation were everywhere numerous. 
Thin, pale-staining colloid secretion filled the minute acini, permeated the , 
interstices between the parenchyma cells and distended the lymph spaces, in 
some of which considerable accumulations of a more deeply-staining colloid 
were to be seen. 

(4) Cultural methods of examination, both aerobic and anaerobic, showed 
these goitres to be invariably sterile. 

IHmmion ami Conclusions, 

Beturning now to a consideration of^the factors to which the differences of 
results in these aaimals are attributable, we have first to consider whether 
the free contact of those in the first class may have influenced the results. 
We have seen that goitre appeared in two of the eight control mothers of 
Class B and congenital goitre in the offspring of both of them, although the 
animals were prevented by their tethered |K>sition from intermingling one 
with another ; such association is not a necessary factor, therefore, in the 
developlaet]^t of either acquired or congenital goitre. It may posses a 
favourmg influence by increaiung the infeetivity of the site ou which the 



anisials live. The infection ifl conveyed fri^ oae anioud to qgbolhar % aome 
indirect means and not directly, as by contact, ■ ' . ; ^ 

The factor of muzzling appears to have a more important {nfipenia^ since 
neither the muzzled goats nor their ofTspring developed goitre, \dtetei^ $0 per 
cent, of the unmuzzled goats did. The prevention of the e^ltry int6 the 
alimentary tract of anything but clean food and water appeared to jpj:eve»t 
the entry of the infecting agent '' This being so, the infecting i^ent must have' ' 
existed or generated in the plot of earth on which the animals were tetiherod 
and which their own alvine discharges had grossly contaminated — a 
conclusion which is supported by all reliable observations on man, animal^# or 
fish. My previous researches and those of Ghsiylord on salmonoid fishes have 
shown that fish pollute the tanks, animals the soil, and man the dwellings 
where they are confined in such a way as to give rise to goitre. Confinement 
and fiecal pollution ai*e the essential factors in its production ; without them 
goitte docs not arise. These conditions were fulfilled in the case of the 
muzzled and unmuzzled goats alike, but in the former infection could not 
occur, since muzzling closed its route. 

: The factor of the presence of goitre in the mother is of great importance in 
the genesis of congenital goitre in the offspring. Not only were 106 pe? dCnt. 
of the offspring of the goitrous mothers in Class A born with congenital goitre, 
but also congenital goitre occurred in two kids born of control motlie|^ ivtfch 
had acquired goitre during their pregnancy. ; 

The influence of cultures administered also appoafs to be gteii4 ^ too 
congenital goitres noted in Class A were, as a rule, of large «ize, while the 
; offspring was almost invariably gtillboni, macerated, ill-developed and haijless, 
an association of pathological characteristics which was not observed to the 
controls of Class B, or Cla»j C, and attributable, I think, solely to the 
toxicity of the maternal blood in the animals of the former class. liS^etber 
this toxicity was due to tlie generation by the organisms contained to the^ 
cultures of toxic substances after their implantation into the intestinal trooti 
of the animals or to toxic substances oontainfed in the original cultore tohes 
does not materially affect the argument* since in either event these suhsttooSB 
were the products of micro-organisms contained in the culture tubes and ;the 
true causal agents of the malady. The toxic products of these organtoim» 
then, possess the property not only of inducing the development iq 4 large 
goitres in the foetus but also of retarding foetal development and bringing about 
its premature cessation. 

The conclusion set forth in my fonner paper* is, therefore, oonfltmedL 

Congenital goitre is due to the action on the foetal tliyroid pf toxic 
♦ * Indian Journal of Medici Beswch,* vol, S, Na X (1014). 
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Fig. 
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fitibBtanoeB derived from the maternal intestine. These substances are the 
products of the micro-organisms ^originating in fsecally contaminated soil, 
which are conveyed to man and animals by infected food and water. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

Fig. 1. — Stillborn severely-goitrod kid, offspring of a goitrous mother (Class A) 
which consumed cultures from the fteces of goitroiis individuals during pregiiancy. 
Developmental defects are shown in the complete absence of hair and in the 
condition of the horny hoof. This case is typical of the 10 foetuses of this class (A). 

Fig. 2.— Stillborn goitred kid, offspring of an unmuzzled mother (Class B) which 
developed goitre during pregnancy. The kid is covered with a tliick coat of healthy 
hair, and the hoofs aro norrasJ in appearance. 

Fig. 3. — Foetus bf muzzled non-goitrous mother (Class B) showing no goitre. 


The Ultra-Violet Ahsorptimi Spectra of Blood Sera, 

By S. Judd Lewis, D.Sc. (Tubingen), B.Sc. (London),* F.LC. 

(Communicated by Sir William liameay, K.C.B. Received March 18, 1916.) 

At the end of the year 1913 there was introduced a new kind of sector 
spectrophotometer designed especially for investigation of the ultra-violet 
spectrum. The possibility of applying the nefw instrument to the further- 
ance of medical and physiological science was soon appreciated by the 
author, and in conference with Dr. C. E. Wheeler it was decided that a 
study of the ultra-violet absorption spectra of blood sera might lead to 
results which would be both valuable to science and applicable to clinical 
practice. The proposal was placed before the Beit Research Fund Com- 
mittee, the trustees of a fund which had been placed at the disposal of tlie 
British Homeopathic Association by Mr. Otto Beit for puq)oses of scientific 
research. The necessary support was liberally given by the Association, 
and still further funds are allotted for continuing the work. 

The absorption spectra of blood have engaged the attention of many 
able and distinguished v^orkers, but the investigation has usually had 
reference to the visible spectra of hemoglobin and other colourings and to 
derivatives of these. The work now to be described has for its object the 
investigation of the abeoq^tion spectra of blood sera in the ultra-violet 
region. ' The serum is freed as much as possible from corpuscles by the 
centrifuge, and the clear pale yellow liquid itself is studied with a view 
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to determining the various oharaoteristios ol tiie absorption bands and to 
finding how these may be accounted for. 

The subject may conveniently be treated in three divisions ; — 

(1) Methods and Equipment. 

(2) Absorption Spectra of Blood Sera. 

. (3) Eeview. 

Methods and Equipment, 

Most of the older methods of studying ultra-violet absorption spectra 
depend on taking a series of absorption spectra, obtfdned on passing light 
through layers of the substance varyii^ in thickness or in concentration. 
The modern method is to employ a sector spectrophotometer in conjnnotaon 
with a quartz spectrograph, and produce only one absorption spectrum 
resulting on the passage of light through a suitable layer of the substance, 
and to compare it with each member of a series of normal spectra differing 
from one another by known amounts in intensity only. Thus, a normal 
spectrum of one-third of the original intensity will match the absorption 
spectrum at those wave-lengths where one-third of the light is transmitted, 
that is, where two-thirds of the light are absorbed ; and similarly for any 
other proportion. 

The apparatus employed were: (a) A large size ("size C”) quartz 
spectrograph made by Hilger, 1914 model, {b) A sector spectrophotometer. 
Two of these instruments have been employed in the course of the work. 
The one referred to in the opening of the paper is that introduced by 
Messrs. Adam Hilger, Limited. It is described by Lstukshear in a paper 
in the ' Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society ’ (vol. 58, No. 15, Part 3, pp. 1-12, 1914). The second 
instroment is a still later model made by Messrs. Bellingham and Stanley, 
Limited. It differs from the Hilger in its construction providing for the 
incident pencils of light being divided and brought together again by 
refieoting prisms instead of by refracting units, and in the “sector" being 
so constructed as to present an aperture which has the shape of a 
goemetrioal sector, and so to give a constant exposure instead of an inter- 
mittent one. This avoids the necessity for oorreoting each batch of plates 
for the error due to intermittenoy. (s) A powerful spark lamp provided 
with nickel steel electrodes. 

The experimental procedure adopted for the serum work is as follows : — 

A photo^Siph of the two juxteposed i^tra is taken with both sectors 
of the photometer fully open, and with noteing in either path save an 
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empty observation cell in each; or if a solution is to be examined, cells 
of the solvent are interposed. The two spectra should be identical, and 
thus show that the instruments are in proper adjustment. This photograph 
is conveniently called a ** test band.” 

One of tlie empty cells is then replaced by a similar cell containing a 
layer of the serum, the thickness of which has been determined as accurately 
as possible, say to the one-thousandth part of a millimetre. This is a 
matter of great importance, as the layer is usually less than one-fifth of a 
millimetre thick. Thus a possible error of one-half per cent, is assumed, 
and this postulates a similar error in* measuring the magnitude of the 
absorption. 

The photographic plate is lowered in the camera to expose a fresh strip 
of the plate. The sector in the other path of light is set at the aperture 
0‘9, by which the intensity of the light is reduced to 0*9 of the original 
intensity, and a fresh photograph is taken. The plate is again lowered, 
the sector set at the aperture 0*8, and another photograph produced. The 
process is repeated with as many more sectors as desired, usually not less 
than eighteen and not more than fifty-four. The plates adapted to the 
spectrograph camera measure 10 inches by 4 inches and accommodate 
18 photographs. Finally another test band is registered to show that the 
adjustment of the instrument remains unaltered. 

The plate having been developed and dried, the points of equal intensity 
in each pair of spectra are marked by small dots. The wave-length of each 
of these points is determined by reference to a corrected wave-length scale 
photographed on the plate, and tabulated along with the corresponding 
sector aperture, that is, along with the corresponding intensity of the light 
transmitted. In accordance with the usual practice this is applied to 
determine the absorptive power of the substance in terms of the quantity 
log (I/IOi known as the ” extinction coefficient,” where I = the initial 
intensity, and I' = the intensity of the unabsorbed light. 

In view of serum being a solution, the composition of which is variable 
and comparatively unknown, the extinction coefficient must apply to the 
serum in some form arbitrarily chosen as a standard. The standard adopted 
is a layer of serum one-tenth of a millimetre thick. When the substance is 
employed in a thickness or concentration other than that prescribed for the 
standard, the extinction coefficient must be calculated according to the 
cd/e'd^ . log(I/I0» where d is the standard thickness, c the standard 
concentration, d* the thickness employed, c' the concentration employed. 

Since existing work on the spectra of blood is recorded in wave-lengths, 
it is desirable to eontimie this in order to correlate the new work with that 
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of the past. The " absorption curve " ia plotted therefore with extinction 
coefficients as ordinates and wave-lengths as abscissse. 

Absorption Spectra of Blood Sera. 

As no investigation of tiie ultra-violet absorption spectrum of blood serum 
appears to have been made hitherto, it is desirable, first of all, to study the 
absorption curve of normal serum in detail. 



The varying intensity of the absorption is expressed in the curve shown 
in the figure. For purposes of reference it is convenient to describe the 
several well characterised parts of the curve as “ sections,” and to designate 
them by the letters of the Qreek alphabet. The first section, «, coincides 
with the visible region of the spectrum. The next section, /3, covers the 
region of least extinction, extending from the borders of the visible to a 
wave-length of about 3100, where it meets the foot of the steep ascent from 
this point |o the head of the band at about 2800, section 7 . The descent 
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on tha other side of the band comprises two sections ; section S describes a 
short, nearly vertical fall from the head at wave-length about 2800, and 
an abrupt projection towards the ultra-violet to a point where the curve 
turns sharply downwards again. Section e extends from this point to the 
depression at wave-length abou^ 2540, whence section f rises steeply to a 
high value at a wave-length about 2400. A further section, ??, has been 
observed with three or four pathological specimens, and is indicated in the 
figure by a dotted line. 

The pectiliorities of the central band call for special attention. Section 7 
exhibits slight irregularities of form which are found to be constant. Among 
these, the most evident are slight step-like prominences at about a quarter 
and half-way down from the top, and one very near the bottom, which 
is often well developed. Section S includes with the upper part of 
section 7 a small area of elongated shape, which varies somewhat in altitude. 
Experience shows that the section € is the part most subject to variation 
(vide i7i/ra). Section 7 seldom varies much except when, as in some 
pathological sera, the greater changes in S or e extend their influence across 
the band. Section yS is subject to some variation; section f has rarely 
been found to alter materially. 

Between sixty and seventy specimens of normal blood have been examined, 
with results which are practically constant. The general character of the 
curve has never altered. In the course of their study, the various 
peculiarities of the absorption spectrum have become recognised gradually, 
and the method of procedure improved from time to time so as to develop 
the several parts of the curve. The chief conclusions arrived at are 
recorded in the description already given. 

Sex and age have not so far found any well defined expression in the 
properties of the absorption curve. On the other hand, it cannot be said 
that there is no general difierentiation. The central band apiJears to be 
slightly narrower in the female, and to be shallower in the child, but one 
merges into another so' gradually that nothing more precise can be said 
until a considerable number of specimens have been very carefully com- 
pared under the best conditions, taking full advantage of all earlier 
experience. 

Inasmuch as serum is a solution of a mixture of substances in somewhat 
variable proportions, smooth absorption curves comparable with those 
obtainable with pure substances cannot be expected. The serum curve is 
rather the resultant of several superposed curves, each charaoteristic of 
some constituent of the fluid. It becomes of interest, therefore, to 
separate these members and to determine their individual absorptions with 
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a view to building up the resultant curve from its parts. This problem 
is one of great importance, for only in such manner can one hope to 
determine what constituents of the serum are affected in any given 
disease. It has already been solved in general terms and its precise study 
is in progress. It has been found that the chief central band is due almost 
entirely to proteins. The constancy of the form of section points ^so to the 
same constituents. This has been "ascertained in the following manner.*— 
A portion of serum is weighed and mixed with alcohol, whereby the proteins 
are precipitated, leaving the non-proteins in solution* The operations are 
conducted so that after dilution 100 volumes of solution contain the non- 
proteins from 1 volume of serum. A portion of the solution is examined 
in a 2 cm. cell; this layer corresponds with the non-proteins in a film 
of serum 0*2 mm, thick, so that the absorption curve requires but little 
correction to make it comparable with that of the film of serum usually 
emiftoyed. The effect of the solvent is eliminated in the manner already 
indicated. The distribution and proportion of that part of the absorption 
by serum due to non-proteins may then l>e readily appreciated. It is 
found to consist essentially of a general absorption which is slight from 
the visible to a wave-length of about 2100 , and then to increase rapidly. 

The proteins are washed with 90-per-oent. alcohol, separated in the 
centrifuge and dissolved in such a quantity of water that 100 volumes 
of the solution contain the proteins from one volume of serum. The manner 
of examination is similar to that for the solution of the non-proteins. The 
form of the resulting curve approximates that for the original serum, 
shewing that the proteins account for most of the absorption observed with 
serum. 

Horse serum (three specimens) has also been the subject of inquiry, lbs 
absorption curve is very similar to that of human serum, but (a) the 
depression is at wave-length 2610 instead of 2640, (h) the amplitude from 
this point to the head of the curve at 2800 is rather greater, and {c) the 
first step-like prominence in section 7 is somewhat lower and decidedly 
more pronounced, so that the curve for the protein band is in general of 
rather larger dimeusions than is the case with human serum. 

Egg white (one specimen) was dealt with in similar manner for com- 
parison. The curve of the protein band is more symmetrioal in form. The 
sections e and ^ meet at 2540 as with human serum. 

Fathohffioal . — A considerable number of pathological specimens have been 
examined, with some significant results. As would be expected, abnormality 
is confined to certain diseases; and again, as must be anticipated, the 
magnitude of the disturbance is usually small One cannot look for severe 
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dietartion of tjie curve, for such would imply great nmdificatioii of the 
proteins or other constituents of the serum and point to very serious chajs^s 
in the condition of the patient. Although about 120 specimens of patho- 
logical sera have been studied, it would be premature at this stage to do 
more than make a few general remarks. 

9- 

The first observation is a general one and very significant, namely that it 
is the section e which is most usually disturbed. It is, moreover, the part 
which shows most variation in normal or so-called normal serum, and it is 
also here that the most marked differences between human serum and horse 
serum, and between either of these and egg albumin, are to be found. It 
appears, therefore, that modification of this part of the al>sorption band 
corresponds with some sensitive constituent which varies either in proportion 
or in constitution in consequence of comparatively slight changes in the 
condition of the subject. 

Some thirty specimens of blood have been examined in connection With 
typhoid, and the results are very encouraging. The chief effect observed is 
that the point of least absorption value between the sections e and S' is 
shifted from 2540 to 2510, and at the same time raised sightly. 

This result has been arrived at in two ways : First, a series of three 
specimens of blood was taken from each of six soldiers ; (a) normal, imme- 
diately before inoculation against typhoid ; (h) 41 hours after the first 
inoculation; (c) 20 hours after the second inociilation, 11 days later. The 
serum was separated and examined in the usual way, and the above-named 
eflfect was observed in five out of, six cases. Blood from 11 cases of actual 
or suspected typhoid was examined. In six instances the above effect 
obtained fully ; in two, the displacement was to 2630 only ; in two, the 
position was unchanged. In one, described as clinically a typical case of 
typhoid and as having failed three times to give the Widal reaction, the 
movement was in the opposite direction, to 2560. 

In most cases there is a reduction in the amplitude of the curve between 
the depression at 2540 and the head at 2800* 

Another modification observable in the inoculation cases is that the step- 
lifce prominence at the bottom of section 7 is somewhat greater after 
inoculation than before in five cases out of six. The sixth case is also 
the exception with regard to the displacement modification mentioned 
above* 

Scarlet fever has proved very interesting. It exhibits a more or less 
strong disturbance in tlie protein band in about half of the 33 oases which 
have been examined. The change is not constant either in quality or 
qrnantity, but it is always in the central protein band ; usually section e is 
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most strongly modified, but the whole band may be greatly re^duoed, with its 
head thrown towards the extreme ultra-violet 

Tuberculosis has been the subject of inquiry in 27 cases; 10 of them 
exhibit a band of slightly increased extinction in section /9 between wave- 
lengths 3200 and 3600. Another ten show a tendency to some ill-defined 
absorption in the same regions, or aii increase in the step-like pi*ominenoe 
at the foot of section 7. The remaining seven were all " mild *' cases, and 
caused ho special absorption. However, some others similarly described were 
not distinguishable from those marked “ severe/* 

In four cases of amemia the serum presented no abnormality. Miscel- 
laneous cases of rheumatism, rheumatoid arthritis, cirrhosis of the liver, etc., 
have afforded irregularities in the curve, but confirmation is needed to 
establish their significance. 

lieview. 

if 

So few natural substances of unknown constitution appear to have 
been submitted to direct examination by ultra-violet absorption spectro- 
graphy, that the success attending the present investigation of serum is the 
more gratifying. 

Practically all the properties of the absorption curve of normal serum have 
proved to be constant and characteristic, while there is enough variation in 
minutifio to stimulate a closer investigation, with a view to ascertaining the 
range and causes of the variations, and the much greater, though still 
small, changes associated with certain pathological conditions make the 
inquiry all the more urgent and interesting. The method lends itself to 
the purposes of clinical practice, for so small a quantity as four or five drops 
of blood collected in a capillary tube suffice for a complete exainination in 
the ordinary way. Again, no preparation whatever of the specimen is 
necessary except to separate the serum in the containing tube by means of 
the centrifuge, and then to transfer it to the observation cell. 

It is improbable that any important improvement will be made in the 
qualitative properties of the absorption curve as described above. The 
extinction coefiBoionfcs are. however, only approximately quantitative. The 
greatest hindrance to reaching the final goal has been the lack of a 
suflSciently perfect spectrophotometer. It is worthy of emphasis that the 
work described has been done on the two most modem and most accurate 
instruments available, which have proved adequate for most academic 
requirements. But the exacting demands of the serum work reveal the 
necessity for one still finer. The author has designed a new photometer, 
which is now under construction, and will, it is hoped, supply the need. 
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Precision, capacity for truly quantitative measurements, uniformity of 
adjustment and rapid working, are among the most urgent desiderata; With 
the now instrument former work will be confirmed and rendered quanti- 
tative, while it is hoped to deepen and extend it in such manner as to lay 
sure the foundations of this new branch of practical science. 


An Experimental Investigatio7i into the R6le of the Blood Fluids 
in the Intracellular Digestion of Certain Bacteria and Red 
Blood Corpuscles, 

By S. II. Douglas, M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.l\ (Loud.), Captain I.M.S. (Retired), 
Ist Assistant, Bacteriological Department, Medical Research Com- 
mittee, National Insurance Act. 

(Communicated by Sir Almroth Wright, F.E.S. Received June 3, 1916.) 

(From the Inoculation DepaHment, St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, W.) 

Any observer who may have carried out a number of experiments on 
phagocytosis in vitro, especially when some members of the coli group, or 
the gonococcus, have been the microbes under observation, cannot fail to 
have been struck by the marked intracellular digestion which is seen in the 
microscopical preparations made in the course of these experiments. 

This intracellular digestion is evidenced by many of the organisms 
ingested by the leucocytes appearing as ill-stained, swollen shadows lying 
in vacuoles. 

Further, several independent workers in this laboratory, when working 
out the opsonic index in the case of glanders, noticed that those glanders 
bacilli which had been ingested by the leucocytes after being acted on by the 
normal human serum showed from their appearance in the ojTOnic films many 
more signs of digestion than those which had been acted on by the patient's 
serum, and this was the case quite independently of the value of the opsonic 
index of the patient’s serum, as is shown by the fact that on occasions when 
this was especially noted the opsonic indices were 2*6, 2 7, 1'7, 2*3, and 0*96 
respectively. Another observation bearing on this subject, and one which 
many workers may have noticed, is that the gonococci seen in the leucocytes 
contained in specimens of gonorrhoeal pus are sharp cut, taking the stain 
evenly and deeply, whereas in specimens made for the determination of 
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opscmic indices to this n>icrobe, however perfect the baeterial emulsiou used 
may be, many of the organisms seen inside the leucocytes are so much 
digested as to make the counting of the individual cocci, necessary to obtain 
the average per leucocyte, a more than usually irksome task. 

In view of the fact that there is present in every serum a very marked 
antidigestive property, namely, the antitryptic power, it woiUd appear 
almost paradoxical that the serum might play a favourable rdle in a digestive 
process, yet on consideration it is quite conceivable that in the case of 
liacteria or red blood cells the serum might, by some action short of bacterio- 
lysis or htcmolysis, render such bodies more permeable by the digestive fluids, 
and in tliis way favour their digestion. 

Eosenow was the first to draw attention to this question, for in working 
with the pneumococcus he found that the amount of digestion which took 
place after these organisms had l>een ingested by the leucocytes varied con- 
siderably in different bloods, and he came to the conclusion that this 
variation was due to a property of the semm which acted on the leucocytes — 
not on the organisms — stimulating them to increased digestive efforts. 

The experiments here detailed have forced upon me the conclusion that 
there is a proj>erty of the blood fluids independent of the opsonic power, 
which acts directly on the micro-organisms, or, as the case may be, on the 
red blood cells, rendering them more easily digested by the leucocytic 
ferments. 

Ikoperivu'tUB Made to Ascertain whether Bed-Blood Cells or Bacteria which 
had been Acted on by Serttm were capable of being Digested by Sohttions of 
Trypsin or Leucopi^otease, 

Preliminary experiments having shown, firstly, that the author*B serum 
had no Inemolytic power in regard to washed ox red blood corpuscles; 
secondly, that when washed ox red blood oorpuseies were mixed either 
with his defibrinated blood, or with a mixture of his washed corpuscles and 
serum, large numbers of the ox red Wood corpuscles were ingested by the 
leucocytes, and in them rapidly digested ; thirdly, that even strong trypsin 
solutions showed no digestive action on washed ox red blood corpuscles, 
the following experiment was made 

After washing ox red blood corpusciea free from all serum by repeated 
centrifuging with normal saline solution, a 10-per-cent, suspension was made* 
A series of tubes were now filled in witib the following mixtures 

Tube L — One volume of lO-per-oent. suspension of ox red blood corpuseles 
and 2 volumes of fresh serum (S. K D.’sX 

Tttbe H.~One volume of 10-per*<5ettt, suspension of ox red Wood oor- 
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pnsdee and 2 volumes of serum (S. R. D/s), which had been heatcwJ to ^ C. 
for IB minutes. 

Tube III. — One volume of 10-per-cent, suspension of ox red blood cor- 
pusdes and 2 volumes of normal salt solution. 

These tubes were then incubated at 37° C. for one hour, after which, by 
repeated centrifuging and washing in normal saline solution, all traces of 
serum were removed. The red blood corpuscles thus obtained were then 
suspended in a volume of salt scjlution equal to the original volume of the 
suspension of ox red blood corpuscles, and an equal volume of a 1 in 10 
trypsin solution was addeiL The tubes were again placed in the incubator 
at 37^ C. for three hours, and after that period were put in the ice chest, 
remaining there overnight. 

On examination the next morning, Tube I, that is the tube in which the 
ox red blood corpuscles had been acted on by the unheated serum, showed 
marked digestive changes, evidenced by heemolysis and change of colour of 
the liberated haemoglobin, whereas in the case of Tul>es' II and III, in which 
the ox red blood corpuscles had been brought in contact with heated serum 
or with normal saline solution before the addition of the trypsin, no digestion 
had taken place. 

The conclusion that is drawn from this experiment, which was repeated on 
several occasions with identical results, is that the unheated serum acts in 
some way on the red blood corpuscles, so as to render them susceptible to 
digestion by trypsin. 

Farther experiments, with exactly similar results, were made, in which a 
leucoproteaae solution was substituted for the trypsin solution. It was also 
found that normal rabbit's semm, although without any haemolytic action on 
human red blood corpuscles, had the power of, in some way, acting on these 
cells, rendering them susceptible to digestion by solutions of trypsin. 

However, human red blood corpuscles, which had been brought in contact 
with rabbit's serum which had been heated to 60® C. for a few minutes, 
were quite unaffected by such trypsin solutions. 

Substituting bacteria for rod blood corpuscles, a series of experiments 
showed that, in the cose of a strain of B. Friedldnd^* and some other coliform 
organisms, a very distinct digestion, evidenced by the loss of opacity of the 
emulsion, was brought about when such organisms hod been previously acted 
on by unbeated serum and afterwards treated with solutions of trypsin or 
leucopirotease, whereas when the organisms had been treated with serum 
heated to 60® C., or simply suspended in nomml salt solution, both trypsin 
and leuooprotease solutions were quite inert. 

These expmimentB show conclusively that the blood fluids modify the 
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rad blood cells, or, as the case may be, the bacteria, in such a manner that 
they undergo digestion when brought into contact with solutions of trypsin 
or leucoprotease, solutions which have been found to be quite inert on 
suspensions of red blood cells or t>acteria which had been previously acted on 
by heated serum or simply suspended in normal saline solution. 

It is proposed to call this property of the serum the “protryptic” 
property of the serum, indicating that the serum by this action prepares the 
organisms or red blood cells for digestion by the leucocytic digestive fluids. 

Bscperiments made to Ascertain whether only those Bacteria which had hem 
Ph^igocytosed in the Premice of Unheeded Senm were Liable to Undergo 
Intrad&ncocytic Diyedion, 

Having found that plague bacilli are taken up by the leucocytes in 
considerable numbers, even in the presence of heated serum, an emulsion in 
normal saline solution of i?. pestis was made from a 24-hour-old agar cixlture. 

Human blood corpuscles (S. E. D/s) were washed free from serum by 
centrifuging them in several changes of salt solution, and two samples of 
serum (S. K. D.'s) were obtained, one of which was heated to 60° C. for 
10 minutes. 

Two capillary tubes, such as are used in ordinary opsonic estimations, 
were now filled in with the following mixtures : — 

Tube I contained : — 

2 volumes of the washed corpuscles. 

2 volumes of the unheated serum.' 

1 volume of the emulsion of B. pestis. 

Tube II contained : — 

2 volumes of the washed corpuscles. 

2 volumes of the serum heated to 60° C, for 10 minutes. 

1 volume of the emulsion of B, pestis. 

These tubes were then incubated at 37^ C. for four hours, after which 
films were made of samples of their contents, fixed in a saturated solution of 
corrosive sublimate and stained with carbol-thionin. 

On examination, the microscopical preparations made from both tubes 
showed abundant phagocytosod bacilli, but whereas in the case of those 
made from Tube II, in which heated serum Ixad been used, the bacilli lying 
in the leucocytes were deeply stained and perfectly sharp cut in appearance, 
in those made from Tube I, in which unheated serum had been used, the 
bacilli taken up by the leucocytes were almost completely digested, appearing 
as swollen, ill-staining shadows, frequently lying in well marked vacuoles. 
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This experiment was repeated again and again, sometimes with slight 
modifications, such as alJowing the serum to act on the bacteria for varying 
periods before the washed corpuscles were added, but the result was always 
the same, namely, intra-lcucocytic digestion could only be demonstrated when 
the organisms had been acted on by fresh unheatefd serum. 

These experiments, although they furnished data showing conclusively 
that intra-leucocytic digestion only took place in the presence of unheated 
serum, were unsatisfactory, in that they failed to give any idea as to the 
proportion of organisms which were digested after being taken up by the 
leucocytes. The following experbnents were therefore undertaken with the 
view of elucidating tliis point. 

Phagocytic mixtures consisting of, on th^ one hand, washed corpuscles, 
unheated serum, and an emulsion of plague bacilli, and, on the other hand, of 
washed corpuscles, heated serum, and an emulsion of plague bacilli, were 
incubated at 37° C. in a water-bath. 

At varying intervals samples of these mixtures were withdrawn and 
microscopical preparations were made and the number of bacilli contained in 
100 leucocytes was ascertained. 

In the case of the phagocytic mixture which contained the unheated serum 
it was found that the number of bacilli that could be recognised in the 
leucocytes became smaller and smaller the longer the tubes were incubated, 
at any rate up to a period of four hours, and from these figui^es it was possible 
to make a rough estimation of the nuniber of organisms that had been 
digested. 

In the case of the mixture which contained the heated serum the result 
was completely different, since each successive sample showed that the 
leucocytes contained larger and larger numbers of bacteria and these appeared 
normal as regards both their shape and staining reaction. 

The details of one such experiment are here given. 

A very thick emulsion of plague bacilli, from a 24-bour-old agar culture, 
was made in normal saline to which 1 per cent, of formalin had been added. 
The emulsion was kept at room temperature for about ond hour to allow the 
formalin to act on the bacilli. 

This procedure, which killed the organisms, was necessary, as when similar 
experiments were made with emulsions of living plague bacilli it was found 
that after incubation at 37° C. for some hours a proportion of the bacilli 
which had been ingested by the leucocytes were capable of multiplying, and 
in consequence of this the results obtained were irregular and fallacious. 

This thick emulsion was now diluted 100-fold with normal saline, so that 
the eonoentration of formalin in the final phagocytic mixture given below was 
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reduced to 1 in 6000, a strength which has little or no inhibitory effbct on 
phagocytosis. 

Two small test-tubes were now filled in with the following miKtures : — 

Tube I. 250 c.min. of washed corpuscles. 

250 c.inm. of unheated serum. 

100 c.mm. of the emulsion of plague bacilli. 

Tube II. 250 c.min. of washed corpuscles. 

260 c.mm. of serum heated to 60® C. for 20 minutes, 

100 c.mm, of the emulsion of plague bacilli. 

Both tubes were incubated in a water bath at 37® 0. and after stated 
intervals samples from each were removed with a capillary pipette. From 
these, films were made which were fixed with a saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride and stained with carbol thionin. 

The numl)er of bacilli contained in 100 leucocytes was now estimated. 

This was by no means an easy task in the case of some of the films made 
from the samples taken from tube I, in which owing to the presence of the 
unheated serum the bacilli were undergoing intraleucooytic digestion. 

The numbers given below include not only the organisms which, because 
of their perfect shape and staining, were deemed unaffected by the leucocytic 
digestive fluids, but also many which showed signs of commencing digestion. 


Time 

of incubation. 

Number of bacilli in 

100 leucocytes in samples 
from Tube I, containing 
unheaWd serum. 

Number of bacilli in 

100 leucocytes in samples 
from Tube II, containing 
heated serum. 

15 minutoB 

aao 

80 

80 

280 

140 

1 bour 

210 

S10 

2 hours 

06 

280 

3 „ 

67 

260 

4 .. 1 

27 

1 

800 


On examining the figures thus obtained, assuming that no more bacilli were 
ingested by the leucocytes after the first 15 minutes' incubation, the only 
conclusion that can be drawn is that 90 per cent of those organisms which 
were ingested in the first 16 minutes have been so completely digested during 
the succeeding hours that they no longer can be recognised as bacteria. 

But most probably what does happen is that the leucocytes oontinoe to 
take up microbes to some extent during the whole period of incubatloa, so 
that in reality even a greater percentage than 90 per cent, of those microbes 
which were ijugested by the leucocytes in the first 16 mumtes have been 
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completely digested during the succeeding Sf hours the phagocytic mixtures 
were incubated 

When the figures given by the films made from the samples taken from 
tube 2, which contained heated serum, are examined, it is found that, instead 
of the number of bacilli per 100 leucocytes diminishing, there is a steady 
increase until, after the incubation of this tube had continued for four hours, 
the number of organisms found to be ingested in 100 leucocytes approximated 
to the number ingested through the action of the unheated serum in 
15 minutes. 

Further, even after incubation had continued for four hours the bacilli 
lying in the leucocytes showed practically no signs of digestion. 

Summary and Comlmicms* 

These experiments showed that, as regards the particular bacteria and red 
blood corpuscles, and also as regards the blood fluids used in carrying them 
out 

1. The blood fluids have the property of influencing the digestion of such 
bodies as red blood corpuscles and bacteria taken up liy the leucocytes. 

2. Tins action of the blood iluids is quite independent of t)ie opsonic 
action, this being shown by the fact that intracellular digestion may be more 
marked as the result of the action of a serum of lower opsonic power than of 
a eerom of much higher opsonic power. 

In these two conclusions the author is in complete agreement with the 
conclusions drawn by liosenow. 

3. The power of the blood fluids to prepare such bodies as red blood cells 
or bacteria for digestion by solutions such as trypsin and leucoprotease, or by 
the digestive fluids which are secreted after such bodies are ingested by the 
leucocytes, is not, as stated by Eosenow, due to stimulation of, or an action 
on the leucocytes, but is due to a direct action on the bacteria, or, as the 
case may be, the red blood corpuscles. This is demonstrated by those 
experiments in which the red blood corpuscles or bacteria, after being 
brought in contact with fresh serum, which was subsequently removed, 
were found to be digested by solutions of trypsin or leucoprotease, solutions 
which had been previously shown to be quite without action. 

4. Heating the serum to 60^ C. destroys the property of the serum to 
prepare such bodies for digestion, at any rate in the case of normal serum. 

5. It is proposed to name this property of the blood fluids the “ protryptio ** 
power of the serum, seeing that it prepares such bodies as red blood 
eqrpttsoles and bacteria for solution by the digestive fluids secreted by the 
leucocytes or by solutions of trypsin. 
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Introduction. 

The main features of the processes of carbon assimilation are that the green 
plant under the influence of radiant energy takes in carbon dioxide, evolves 
oxygen, and in the majority of cases produces carbohydrates. The only 
aspect of these processes which has been subjected to detailed investigation 
is the intake of carbon dioxide, our knowledge of which is due to the 
extensive researches of F. F. Blackman emd of K. Willstiitter. Blackman has 
investigated the factors, such as light, temperature, carbon dioxide supply, 
which influence the intake of carbon dioxide by the ordinary green leaf, 
while Willstatter has extended Blackman’s work by including quantitative 
investigation of the amount of chlorophyll. 

When we turn, on the other hand, to the question of the actual physical 
and chemical processes of carbon assimilation we find many hypotheses, but 
few facts. We are acquainted with the primary facts of the intake of carbon 
dioxide and the formation of carbohydrates, etb., but we have no definite 
knowledge of the intermediate processes concerned. 

Since the hypothesis of Baeyer in 1870 it has been generally supposed that 
carbon dioxide and water are synthesised to carbohydrates under the 
influence of light and in presence of chlorophyll, and that formaldehyde is an 
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intermediate product in this aynthesis. Attention has consequently been 
directed to the detection of formaldehyde either in leaves themselves or in 
chlorophyll-containing systems outside the plant. 

It is not possible in this paper to deal with all the work that has been 
published on this question. Below we give in tabular form a summary of 
these investigations which will serve to make clear the incompleteness of the 
researches and the lack of concordance in the results obtained. 

In regard to experiments conducted outside the plant an important fact, 
with wliich we are now acquainted, was overlooked, namely, that the crude 
chlorophyll used in such experiments was really a very impure substance. 
Our knowledge of the chemistry of chlorophyll is now well advanced as a 
result of Willstatter's researches. We know that the chloroplasts contain 
two green and two yellow pigments. These four pigments together with a 
much larger quantity of odourless substances are extracted by the solvents 
used by the earlier investigators, and are present in the crude chlorophyll 
obtained by evaporating down such an extract. A good criterion of pure 
chlorophyll is that it is insoluble in petrol-ether, and even in a moderately 
impure condition is precipitated by it It is therefore signiticant that 
most investigators, including even the latest workers, Wager (1914) and 
Ewart (1915), have used chlorophyll soluble in petrol-ether. In view of this 
it is possible that the various results obtained by those workers may be 
due to some extent to the impurities present in the crude chlorophyll and 
not to the chlorophyll itself. 

In order to distinguish in the reactions observed by previous workers 
between those due to chlorophyll itself and those due to impurities either in 
the pigment or in the reagents, we have employed pure chlorophyll We 
have also home in mind the possibility of the photochemical production of 
formaldehyde by the solvents used. 

So long as our knowledge of the chloroplast is as incomplete as it is at 
presqptt particularly os regards the distribution and components of the 
heterogeneous system which it constitutes, it is impossible, from exporimenls 
conducted outside the plant, to draw conclusions in regard to photochemical 
xeoctbns taking place in the leaf. 

WiUst^tter has shown that the molecule of both '' chlorophyll a'* and, 
** dblorophyll h " consists of a chromogen complex combined with two ester 
groups so that the formula of “ chlorophyll a” can be written 

(Mgir*Oa8H«oO)(COOCH8)(OOOCaoH89) 

and that of " chlorophyll V* 

(MgHiOj»HaiOa) (OOOCHa) (COOCaoHs»). 

Y03U IiXXXIX,--«, 
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Ab regards photochemical reactions we have mainly dealt with those which 
affect the chromc^n complex of the chlorophyll molecule. In regard to 
these we have found no qualitative difference in relation to the source of 
light used, whether daylight, an arc lamp, or ultra-violet light from a quartz 
mercury-vapour lamp. For the sake of convenience and rapidity of work we 
have employed a mercury-vapour lamp since it gives a very intense and 
constant illumination. 

The present investigation does not in any way claim to deal adequately 
with the photochemistry of chlorophyll. Its olyect has been to deal with the- 
question as to how far certain observations described by previous investi- 
gators can be justly used in support of their theories. The production of 
formaldehyde by crude chlorophyll is used, for instance, by Usher and 
Priestley as the basis of their theory of carbon assimilation ; also the 
supposed formation of xanthophyll from chlorophyll m vitro is used by 
Ewart in support of his contention that chlorophyll combines with carbon 
dioxide with the production of xanthophyll and oxygen, the xanthophyll 
being oxidised in presence of , water to produce hexose sugars. 

CiiLOROPHYtL Extraction and Purification. 

The method used for the extraction and purification of clUorophyll is 
described in detail by Willstatter and Stoll (13, pp. 133-135 ; see also 
Jorgensen and Stiles (3) ). The principle of this method for the isolation of 
chlorophyll is that suggested by Gr. G. Stokes in 1864, by which substances 
are separated from one another by their distribution l)otweeu two immiscible 
solvents. 

The material used consisted of nettle leaves dried at 30 to 40° C., and 
ground to a fine powder. 

The chlorophyll and accompanying substances are extracted with 80-per- 
cent. acetone, and from this solution they are transferred to petrol-ether of 
S.G. 0*64 to 0*66. From this petrol-ether solution the colourless impurities 
are removed by washing with 80-per-oent. acetone. The xanthophyll is next 
removed by washing the petrol-ether with 80-per-cent methyl alcohol. 

Pure chlorophyll is insoluble in petrol-ether, but is soluble if small 
quantities of other substances, as, for instance, methyl alcohol, are j)r6seat 
The last traces of methyl alcohol and acetone have therefore to be removed 
by repeated washing with water. The chlorophyll is then precipitated 
generally as a fine suspension while the carotin remains in solution. The 
chloiopiyU is obtained by filtering off the suspension through a layer of 
powdered talc, and is purified by dissolving it in pure, redistilled ether. It is 

2 F 2 
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reprecipitatod with petrol-ether, until finally a blue-black mictocryetalline 
powder is obtained, which is a mixture of the two chlorophylls a and i. 

As the purification of chlorophyll is somewhat difficult it is always 
advisable to test the purity of a chlorophyll preparation before use. We 
therefore give below the criteria of purity of the pigment, more particularly 
because some investigators, Ewart (2), for instance, state that Willstiitter's 
methods have been followed, although it is quite clear that the product 
which they describe as chlorophyll cannot have been of even moderate 
purity. 

Criteria of Purity of Chlorophyll, 

1. The siibstame sJundd l)e free from yellow pigments arvd colourless 
impuHties, — Fortunately, in WillstiitteFs method of purification, the yellow 
pigments and colourless impurities are eliminated together, so that, 
generally, chlorophyll free from the yellow pigments is also free from the 
colourless impurities which are present along with the pigments in the 
chloroplasts. It is sufficient, therefore, to test for the presence of the yellow 
pigments. 

This test is based on the fact that, by strong alkalis, chlorophyll is 
saponified to the water-soluble salts of the acids called chlorophyllins, wliile 
the yellow pigments are not attacked by alkalis. A 30-per-oeut solution of 
potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol is therefore added to an ethereal 
solution of chlorophyll, and water added after saponification is complete, 
The green chlorophyllin salts are then found in the aqueous alkaline layer 
And any yellow pigments present will immediately be detected by the colour 
they give to the ethereal layer. 

Hence, if the chlorophyll is pure, the etheieal layer should remain 
colourless after such a saponification test. 

2. The eldoTophyll itself should remain unaltered during its extractmi and 
purification , — The changes in the composition of chlorophyll most likely to 
occur during its preparation are — 

{a) The replacement of the magnesium by hydrogen, giving the 
magnesium-free' derivative, phasophytin. This takes place in an acid 
medium. The presence of phseophytin is easily discovered, as it gives in, 
©olution a characteristic absorption spectrum containing two lines in the 
green, o^e just before the Fraunhofer line E, and one between the lines E and 
F. These lines are not found in the chlorophyll spectrum, nor in the 
absorption spectrum of a freshly prepared leaf extract which contains no 
phfisophytin. 

Ptire chlorophyll should therefore give in solution an absorption sploteum 
similar to that from a freshly prepared leaf extract. 
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(h) Allomerisation. Particularly in water-free media, chlorophyll fre- 
quently undergoes a change, called by Willstatter allomerisation, which 
consists of an alteration in the internal constitution of the chlorophyll 
molecule* Unaltered chlorophyll on saponification with alkali gives a 
brown colour, which, after a few minutes, changes back to green. Allomerised 
chlorophyll does not give this brown phase ” on saponification. 

(c) The phytol group may have been attacked. This is likely to take 
place if the chlorophyll is extracted from leaves rich in the enzyme 
chlorophyllase. The substances formed by such an action on the phytol 
group are most frequently the acid chlorophyllide, the presence of which 
may be detected by extraction of the ether solution with N/lOO KOH, 
while the alkyl chlorophyllides, which possess strongly basic properties, are 
extracted with a 22-per-cent. HCl solution. 

{d) A further proof that the chlorophyll has remained unaltered is that, 
on saponification with hot alkali, it shall give the dissociation products 
** phy tochlorin e *’ and phytorhodin y.” 

The Preparation and Properties of a Colloidal Solution of 

Chlorophyll. 

Earlier investigators have used either a true solution of chlorophyll or a 
film of solid chlorophyll. A^ few investigators have used what they call an 

emulsion,” by which must presumably bo understood water containing solid 
lumps of chlorophyll. In view of Wilktatter's researches it is extremely 
unlikely that any solvent which dissolves chlorophyll is present in sufficient 
quantity in the leaf to give a true solution, nor is it at all likely that 
chlorophyll is present as a solid layer. There is good reason therefore to- 
assume with Willstatter that chlorophyll is present in the leaf in the colloidal 
condition. 

Chlorophyll in colloidal solution is an electronegative suspensoid. In the^ 
preparation of a chlorophyll sol a method is used which is frequently employed 
to obtain colloidal solutions, viz., the replacement oi the solvent of a true 
solution of the substance by a medium in which the latter is insoluble, but 
which is miscible with the solvent. Thus chlorophyll is soluble in methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetone, and pyridin, but insoluble in water. A 
colloidal solution can therefore be prepared by dissolving chlorophyll in any 
one of these four solvents and mixing the solution so obtained with a large 
volume of water. 

By using a colloidal solution with water as the dispersion medium one has 
A definite system which can be reproduced at will. 

Further, in such A system, other substances (gaseous, liquid, or solid) can 
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be introduced ao as to be uniformly diatributed among the original ooxnponeuta 
of the heterogeneous system. 

It is important to bear in mind that actions in heterogeneous systems are 
not comparable with those taking place in true solutions. 

Preparation . — The chlorophyll sol was prepared by dissolving 0*40 grm. of 
pure chloropliyll in 3 c.c. of absolute alcohol, and adding the 

solution to 300 c.o. of distilled water. This was the sol used in most of our 
expeximents. 

The way in which the alcohol solution is mixed with the water influences 
the dispersion, but by always making up the sol under exactly the same 
conditions, uniformity can be obtained. 

Properties . — The chlorophyll sol is pure green in colour, somewhat 
opalescent, without fluorescence, and of a much greater depth of colour than a 
true solution of the same strength. 

Chlorophyll sol offers opportunities for very exact investigations into the 
properties of snspensoids owing to the fact, first pointed out by Willstatter, 
that certain of the solvents of chlorophyll which are immiscible with water, 
such as ether, jxetrol-ether, benzene, do not remove chlorophyll from colloidal 
solution when shaken up with it, but immediately remove it if it is 
precipitated. Consequently the extent of precipitation of the colloid can 
always be estimated by colorimetric examination of the ethereal extract. 

We found that in 24 hours chlorophyll was completely precipitated from 
the colloidal solution by sodium chloride when the latter was present in 
concentration N/25, but in N/30 sodium chloride no precipitation took place. 
Similarly with magnesium chloride a concentration of N/lOO causes complete 
precipitation of the chlorophyll, while there is no precipitation when the 
concentration of the magnesium chloride is reduced to N/125. Addition of 
small quantities of alkalies stabilises the sol, while precipitation is faoiUtated 
by additions of small quantity of acid. Strong acids are particularly efficient 
in effecting precipitation. Thus the sol described above was* precipitated in 
N/600 sulphuric acid. If, however, a weak acid of a much higher concen- 
tration, for example, lf/6 boric acid, is used, no precipitation takes place. 

If such a colloidal solution without any added substance is exposed to air 
there is no precipitation, but it will gradually change in colour to yellow- 
green and finally bleach, the rate at which this takes place being greater in 
the light than in the dark. 

Owing to the method of preparation of the chlorophyll sol described above 
it will be observed that the colloidal solution contains a small quantity of 
solvexit (e,g., absolute alcohol) in which the chlorophyll is first dissolved. The 
influence of the presence of this solvent in any system used must obviously 
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be eonsidered From among the !oar substances at our disposal (methyl and 
«thyl alcohols^ acetone, and pyridine) ve chose ethyl alcohol, for the following 
reasons. Pyridine is the best solvent for chlorophyll and mixes very 
readily with water, but on account of its strongly basic properties it would 
be impossible to examine the influence of acids in its presence. As carbon 
dioxide forms only a weak acid with water, the action of this gas on a 
chlorophyll sol could not be examined in presence of pyridine. There is 
also a difficulty in obtaining pyridine absolutely free from impurities, and 
it gives oxidation products on exposure to light which interfere with testa 
for formaldehyde. Also owing to its high boiling point it cannot be removed 
by evaporation under reduced pressure. 

The use of methyl alcohol is also inadvisable, as tests showed that under 
the conditions of our experiments it oxidises very readily to formaldehyde. 
Similarly acetone was not available, as it also produces formaldehyde on 
exposure to light. It must be emphasised that to the other sources of error 
in the experiments of earlier workers dealing with the production of form- 
aldehyde by chlorophyll this one, arising from the presence of traces of the 
solvent used, must be added. 

Ethyl alcohol on exposure to ultra-violet light in quartz vessels gives 
formaldehyde, but not when, exposed in glass tubes. Therefore ethyl alcohol 
was used in the preparation of the chlorophyll sol and glass vessels were 
generally employed, quartz vessels being only used for special purposes. 
When necessary the concentration of alcohol in the colloidal solution was 
reduced by evaporation under reduced pressure.^ 

Experiments. 

In these experiments a definite quantity of the chlorophyll sol was 
introduced into test-tubes from which the air was subsequently evacuated. 
The tubes were then filled with the particular gas or gas mixture desired, 
sealed off, and exposed to light. When a mercury vapour lamp (3*6 amp.) 
was used, they were placed at a distance of 10 cm. from the lamp. 

The results obtained with different gases were as follows : — 

* In this connection we should like to draw attention to a simple method, much 
superior to the iodoform method in sensitivenesa, for estimating small quantities of 
alcohol (KlOcker, 4). By this method one part of alcohol in 500,000 to 1,000,000 can 
be detected ; 5 c.c. of the liquid to be examined are put in a tube 180 mm. long and 
94 mm. in diameter, closed with a cork through which passes a glass tube 80 cm. long 
and Z mm. in diameter, the lower part not prolonged below the lower level of the 
cork. The liquid is then boiled gently with the tube in a vertical position. If alcohol 
be present characteristic oily drops appear in the tube ; the less alcohol present the 
bi^r level in the tube at which the drops appear. The some reaction is given 
with aoetona 
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(a) NUragm, 

On exposure of chlorophyll sol to light in presence of nitrogen no apparent' 
change takes place to the chromogen complex of the chlorophyll molecule, 
even after several hundred hours’ exposure to the light of a mercury vapour 
lamp, and no formaldehyde is produced. 

(b) Carbon Dioxide. * 

Colloidal solutions of chlorophyll of different concentrations were exposed 
to light in presence of carbon dioxide. In all cases there was a rapid 
change of the pigment to yellow-green or brownish-green, the colour change 
being preceded in the sola of highest concentrations by precipitation of the 
colloid. The same change takes place if the tubes are kept in the dark, but 
the action is considerably slower. The colour is not further changed by 
prolonged exposure to light, nor by any further keeping in the dark. 

It may be recalled here that the action of acids on chlorophyll is to 
produce the magnesium-free derivative pheeophytin, which possesses this 
same yellow-green or brownish-green colour. As carbon dioxide in water 
forms a weak acid, it at once suggests that the action of carbon dioxide on a 
colloidal solution of chlorophyll is simply that of an acid. That this is 
indeed the explanation of the change observed in the chromogen complex of 
chlorophyll becomes evident from the following experiments : — 

1. An exactly similar colour change is produced when the chlorophyll sol 
is treated with other weak acids, such as boric acid or acetic acid. If, for 
instance, some chlorophyll sol is sealed off in an atmosphere of nitrogen with 
boric acid (for instance, 6 c.c. of sol-f 1 c.c. N. boric acid) and exposed to- 
light, the colour change is exactly similar to that in the tube containing the 
chlorophyll sol and carbon dioxide, and takes place in about the same time. 

2, If the sol is made up in water from a solution of chlorophyll in 
pyridine, no change in colour takes place in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
The sol contains a little pyridine, which is a strong base, so the acid ie 
neutralised and the change to phseophytin prevented. 

If a sol made up from an alcohol solution is kept in an ordinary loosely 
stoppered bottle in the dark it will, in the course of a few months, gradually 
turn yellow-green, A sol made up from a pyridine solution will under the 
same conditions remain quite unchanged in colour. 

8, It is possible to maintain approximate neutrality in experiments with 
carbon dioxide by using sodium bicarbonate in the solution. A solution 
containing HjCOa and NaHCOa in ^ the proportions of 1 to 8"75 isapproxi* 
mately neutral, but to avoid precipitation of the colloid the concentration 
of the bicarbonate must be kept low, consequently full atmospheric pressure 
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of carbon dio3cide cannot be employed. Accordingly a pressure of 880 mm. 
COj-f 380 min. Na was used. In such a system the colour of the chlorophyll 
remained unchanged. 

4. The yellow-green derivative, produced by the action of carbon dioxide 
on chlorophyll, was precipitated by magnesium chloride and extracted with 
ether. The ethereal extract was evaporated to dryness and the pigment 
dissolved in alcohol. On addition of a trace of copper acetate to the boiling 
alcohol solution a bright green colour appears. This reaction is character* 
istic of the magnesium-free derivatives of chlorophyll. When the magnesium 
of the chlorophyll molecule is replaced by hydrogen in the formation of 
phaeophytin this is accompanied by the colour change from green to yellow 
or brownish' green already noted. On timting phfieophytin with copper 
acetate the hydrogen is replaced by copper, and with the re-entrance of a 
metal (copper) into the chromogeu complex, the colour changes back to a 
brilliant green. This colour change is very striking. A similar green 
compound is obtained when zinc acetate is used. 

The compound obtained with boric acid behaves in a similar way towards 
copper acetate. 

6. The yellow-green substance in ethereal and alcoholic solution waa 
submitted to n careful spectroscopic examination. 

It gave the characteristic absorption spectrum of 
phaeophytin, chiefly characterised by a strong 
absorption band before the line E and another one 
between the lines E and F. 

The substance obtained with boric acid gave an 
identical spectrum. 

The experiments described under 4 and 6 were 
also carried out with a true solution of chlorophyll in 
alcohol (about 98 per cent.) which was subjected to 
the action of carbon dioxide ; identical results were 
obtained. A much greater amount of carbon dioxide 
is necessary here, owing probably to the lesser 
degree of ionisation of the carbonic acid in alcohol. 

Formaldehyde Test — ^Tests for formaldehyde were 1 • 

made after short and long exposures of the colloidal 
solution in the presence of carbon dioxide and also 
with the bicarbonate system. Various sources of illumination were used,, 
sunlight, arc-lamp, mercury-vapour lamp, but in no case was any indication 
, ohtained of the presence of formaldehyde. 

We have attempted, by means of the apparatus figured (fig. 1), tn 
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determme whether the illuminated oblorophyll sol has any actum on earbon 
4ioxide. If any disappearance of carbon dioxide^ due to a catalytic action of 
chlorophyll, takes place under the conditions, it might be possible, even 
with small quantities of chlorophyll, to get appreciable dimmution of the 
carbon dioxide present.* 

The apparatus consists of a glass vessel provided with a side tube and a 
manometer with a tap. The procedure is as follows : the chlorophyll sol is 
introduced through the side tube, the vessel is evacuated, carbon dioxide 
introduced, and the side tube sealed off. The apparatus is placed in a 
thermostat, and, by noting the barometric pressure, the pressure of the gas 
can be accurately determined. An apparatus of this description enables one 
to follow from time to time changes in the gas-content of the vessel. 

If a strong conoentratiou of the sol is used precipitation takes place. 
Hence, only the results of experiments with moderate concentrations of the 
sol are here described. Strong concentrations up to 200 mgrm. in 
100 c.c. are employed, but the question of absorption here becomes so 
•complex that a detailed investigation is required.f With moderate con- 
centrations no appreciable absorption was found, although in most eases 
an absorption of O’OOl grm. of carbon dioxide could have been detected. 
The following is a typical result : 20 c.c. of a sol (concentration 40 mgrm, in 
300 c.c. water) were contained in the vessel of volume 120 o.c., filled with 
<jarbon dioxide under a pressure of 820 mm. of mercury, at a temperature of 
20° C. The pressure of the gas remained unchanged for 24 hours. The 
following Table indicates the colour change taking place in the experiment 


Time 

of illuminatiouB. 

Pressare. 

Colour. 

hr. 

0 

mm. Hg. 

821 

Gbreen. 

4 

821 

Tellowith gfeeu. 

5 

'SSO 


8 

822 

Yellow brown. 

10 

81S 

Ko further change. 

20 

820 

n If 


The slight variations in pressure are within the limits of experimental error. 

^ It is possible, on the other hand, that catalysis, thongh occurring, might not 
proceed to any appreciable degree in vitro^ while in the living plant it might nevertbelsss 
proceed vigorously owing to a continual removal of products, 

t It is clear t^e processes are possible here : (1) absorption of carbon dioxide by 
the dispersion medium, (2) absorption of carbon dioxide by the chlorophyll phase, 
<3) removal of carbon dioxide by chemical action during illuminatbn. The method here 
employ^ would give information concerning the last process only. 
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At the end of the experiment the gas was analysed in a Haldane gas 
analysis apparatus, and was found to consist of 100 per cent, carbon dioxide. 

(c) Oxygen, 

It is well known that chlorophyll bleaches rapidly in air or in 
oxygen when exposed to light. This was also the case in our own experi- 
ments with a colloidal solution of chlorophyll. The bleaching is preceded by 
a change in colour from green to yellow-green or brown-green, similar to that 
produced when carbon dioxide was used. Spectroscopic examination 
indicates the presence of phaeophytin. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that an acid substance is produced during the bleaching, which reacts with 
the chlorophyll not yet bleached, giving phteophytin in the usual way. If a 
small quantity of alkali is added the brown-coloured stage is omitted and 
bleacliing accelerated. 

Formaldehyde Tent, — Formaldehyde is not produced in any quantity 
during the bleaching of chlorophyll in oxygen, but, after bleaching is 
complete, formaldehyde is formed in atnounts which can be easily estimated. 
We have made estimations of the quantity of formaldehyde produced by the 
action of oxygen on chlorophyll after various times of exposure to light, 
using SchryveFs method for estimating small quantities (Schryver, 6, 7). 
The results of these experiments are summarised in the accompanying 
Table, and are exhibited graphically in the curves shown in fig. 2. 

We have already mentioned the production of formaldehyde from alcohol 
"exposed in quartz vessels. The curve C shows how large is the quantity of 
formaldehyde produced when this substance is present. In this case a 
chlorophyll sol (with traces of alcohol) was exposed to light in a large 
quartz vessel, and samples examined from time to time. In the case of 
glass vessels, the presence of traces of ethyl alcohol makes no difference 
in the amount of formaldehyde produced, as is shown by a comparison of 
“Curves A and D. 

The small quantities of formaldehyde obtained before bleaching is complete 
are no doubt produced from the part of the chlorophyll already bleached. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that the production of formaldehyde is due 
to the oxidation of the methyl or phytyl ester groups of the chlorophyll 
molecule. According to Willstatter, the alcohol phytol is a primary alcohol 
K)f formula CmHs^OH, whose structure may be represented thus : — 

CHy-CH— CH--OH— CH— CH— CH— CH— 0=-C— CHsOH 

in* ins (in, Ah, Ah, Ah, Ah, Ah, Ah, 

In the oxidation and breaking down of this aloohol, it is evident that 



Table II. 



of alcohol not rexnoTcd. 
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formaldehyde might be produced in large quantities. This does not exclude 
the possibility that the complete breaking down of the chromogen complex 
may also yield formaldehyde among its oxidation products. 



These curves are Iweed on the data given in Table II. In the case of carves A and D 
glass tubes were used, but the glass was thick in D, thin in A ; also the traces of 
ethyl alcohol were removed in the case of D, but not in the case of A. In the case 
of curves B and C a quartz vessel was used ; the alcohol was removed in the case 
of B, but not in the case of C. 

It will be observed from the curve (fig. 2) that the quantity of formaldehyde 
produced reaches a maximum, and then decreases in amount. This is 
probably due to further oxidation of the formaldehyde to formic acid. The 
liquid, indeed, increases in acidity from tihe beginning of the experiment. 

Oeiticism of Pkevious Theohibs of the Functiok of Chlobophyu. m 
Carbon 'Assimilation in view of the Expeeimbntal Data obtainko 
IN THIS Investigation. 

a. Theory of Ushsr and Priestley. 

In a series of papers (10) on the mechanism of carbon assimilation, these 
Authors have expressed the opinion that the initial stages of this process are 
’“entirely non-vital and can be reconstructed in vitro.” They consider the 
first stage as consisting of the photolysis of aqueous carbonic acid with the 
production of iormaldehydo and hydrogen peroxide, the evolution of oxygen 
iwing due to the decomposition of the latter substance by catalase. 
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This coaclusiou in in strong contrast to that drawn by Willstatter from his 
own experiments (14, 16). “In spite of numerous experiments with 
extracted chlorophyll or isolated chloroplasts we have been unable to 
reproduce the phenomena of carbon assimilation outside the plant.”^ 
Unfortunately this important statement was not accompanied by any 
experimental evidence. It is, however, the view to which the present 
authors have been led. 

We do not intend to deal with the indirect evidence brought forward by 
Usher and Priestley in support of their theory, such as the production of 
formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and water exposed to light in quartz 
tubes ; these and similar experiments by other investigators have been 
criticised adversely by H. A. Spoehr(8). 

With regard to the direct evidence of the production of formaldehyde in 
chlorophyll-containing systems, we have not been able to obtain any evidence 
of formaldehyde production in systems containing chlorophyll, carbon 
dioxide, and water. Formaldehyde production was always limited to systems 
containing oxygen. But even minute traces of oxygen are capable of 
accounting for small quantities of formaldehyde. If crude chlorophyll is 
used the small amount of oxygen present in the commercial nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide obtained from gas cylinders can give rise to a large 
formaldehyde production. 

Although some of Usher and Priestley's results can be explained by the 
oxidation of crude chlorophyll, other of the results can hardly be interpreted 
as due to tliis cause. Thus these authors give an account of some experiments 
(1911, p. 103), of which they state that they carried out a considerable 
number with concordant results. In these experiments there were exposed 
to light two pairs of sealed glass tubes containing : 

(1) Chlorophyll, air, catalase, and caustic* potash, (2) chlorophyll, air, and 
caustic potash ; (3) chlorophyll, air, catalase, and caustic potash, (4) chloro- 
phyll, catalase, air, and carbon dioxide. 

They found that the chlorophyll bleached much more quickly in tubes 2: 
and 4 tlian that in 1 and 3. While 3 gave only a trace of formaldehyde,. 
4 exposed to light for the same time gave a marked formaldehyde reaction* 

It is indeed tempting, and seems at first sight quite reasonable, to assume 
that the increased quantity of formaldehyde produced in 4 as compared with 
3 is due to the carbon dioxide, and that 1 remains green longer than 2 
because in the former the catalase destroys the hydrogen peroxide responsible 
for the bleaching. 

But considered more closely these experiments become quite ooncovdset- 
with our results. U^er and Priestley have neglected the possibiih;^ of the^ 
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of the enzyme being affected by the different experimental oonditions. 
in the varioua tubes, Sorensen (9), however, has emphasised the fact that for 
many enzyme actions there is not only a temperature optimum but also a 
definite concentration of hydrogen ions at which maximum activity is 
obtained, For catalase Sorensen found that the optimum activity was 
obtained at absolute neutrality, diminishing with increase both of acidity and 
of alkalinity. In Usher and Priestley's experiments the catalase was mixed 
with gelatine, into which carbon dioxide would diffuse, and the increased 
acidity resulting would inhibit the action of the catalase. 

The result of Usher and Priestley's experiments would then be explained 
thus : 

1. The production of formaldehyde is always due to the oxidation of 
chlorophyll or the accompanying substances in the crude chlorophyll 

2. The bleaching is due to the oxidation of chlorophyll under the action of 
light. 

3. The inhibition of bleaching in the tube 1 in the experiment referi*ed to 
above is due to the catalase system preventing the oxygen from acting on 
the chlorophyll. 

4. The formaldehyde production in tube 4 is due to the decrease in the 
activity of the catalase system owing to the acidity produced by carbon 
dioxide, formaldehyde being produced by oxidation of the chlorophyll. 
Unfortunately tube 2 was not examined for formaldehyde. 

b. Theory of Wnyer. 

Wager (11) observed an active absorption of oxygen by his chlorophyll 
extract and the formation, as the result of oxidation, of considerable 
quantities of formaldehyde. On these two observations Wager suggests a 
theory of carbon assimilation in which carbon dioxide is in one way or 
another “built up independently into the chlorophyll molecule/’ and the 
carbohydrate production then “initiated by the photo-oxidation of chloro- 
phyll and subsequent polymerisation of the aldehyde thus formed, rather 
than by the direct photo-synthesis of carbon dioxide and water.” 

Neither of the two observations on which the theory is based can be 
considered satisfactory. It has been shown by Willst^tter that it is only the 
yellow pigments which are able to absorb oxygen with rapidity and in large 
quaaritiecu As Wager states that he worked with a crude alcoholic extract 
of the leaf pigments, evaporated to dryness and redissolved in petrol-ether,. 
the rapid absorpticm of oxygen observed by him must almost oertainly have 
due to the yellow pigment^ and cannot therefore be used in support of 
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As to the production of an aldehyde on oxidation, it has been shown 
above that, as far as chlorophyll is ooncerned, formaldehyde is only 
produced at a late stage in the process of oxidation after bleaching of the 
chlorophyll has taken place. It is thus a purely secondary product, arising 
probably from the phytol which has been split off from the chlorophyll 
molecule. 

c. Thtovy of Ewart. 

It is obvious from Ewart’s paper (1) that he was not acquainted with the 
work described in Willstatter’s book (13), and it is clear that the method of 
extraction Ewart employs, which he calls a modification of Willstatter’s, will 
not give pure chlorophyll. It is significant also from the description 6f 
his “ pure ” pigments that they have properties different from those of 
Willstatter, for instance, with regard to solubility. Also the formula for 
chlorophyll given by Ewart is that suggested by Willstatter in earlier 
papers, and is not the one put forward by Willstatter in his later book. 

Ewart is one of the first among recent workers to realise that carbon dioxide 
assimilation is not a simple process, the first stage of which is represented by 
the equation COg+HgO = HCHO + Oa, but a complex one in which at least 
two pigments and their derivatives take part. However, it is clear that the 
theory advanced by Ewart is not sufficiently supported by experimental 
•evidence. His * main hypothesis is that carbon dioxide and water combine 
with the phytyl group to give xanthophyll and oxygen. A portion of this 
oxygen is then used to oxidise the xanthophyll into phytol, hexose sugars 
and formaldehyde, while the remainder is excreted from the chloroplast. The 
formaldehyde is then polymerised to hexoses either by contact with the 
chlorophyll or by dilute alkali in the protoplasm around the chloroplast. 

Without entering into any detailed discussion of Ewart’s hypothesis 
attention must be drawn to the fact that in our experiments we have never 
been able to obtain xanthophyll in a system containing chlorophyll, carbon 
dioxide, and water, but we have obtained a yellowish-^en substance which 
we have identified as phaeophytin. One is almost forced to assume either 
that Ewart’s chlorophyll contained xanthophyll, or that the yellow substance 
he obtained was pheeophytin. Unfortunately Ewart does not state on w^t 
.evidence he relied for the identification of his xanthophyll. 

In regard to Ewart's hypothesis of the re-formation of chlorophyll from 
xanthophyll it has to be remembered that the magnesium-free derivatives of 
•chlorophyll very easily take up certain other metals and form a colour 
complex resembling that of chlorophyll; even the small traces of metals 
contained in the walla of glass vessels are sufficient for this. Thu» 
Willstfitter was able to test for the presence or absence of zinc in glass 
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* 

vessels by the zinc chlorophyll formed from a niagnesium-free derivative of 
chlorophyll. It suggests that Ewart’s experiment on the re-formation of 
chlorophyll from a mixture of xanthophyll and bleached chlorophyll (in one 
case indeed zinc dust was added) should be interpreted as the taking up of a 
metal by a yellowish or colourless magnesium-free derivative, by which a 
complex, chlorophyll-green in colour, is produced. 

Conclusion. 

The result of this investigation is to show how unsatisfactory is the 
experimental evidence on which the various theories of the function of 
chlorophyll are baaed. 

SUMMAUV. 

1. Certain photochemical reactions of chlorophyll, on which previous 

workers have based theories of carbon assimilation, have been examined. 
Earlier investigators have used crude chlorophyll containing, besides the two 
chlorophyll pigments, yellow pigments and other substances. In the present 
experiments pure chlorophyll extracted ).)y the method of 

Willstfitter and Stoll, and satisfying the criteria of purity given by them, 
has been used. 

2. The chlorophyll was used as a sol, with water as dispersion medium. 
This sol, in contact with various gases in closed vessels, was exposed to 
light. The following are the results obtained : — 

(a) Nitrogen, — In nitrogen no change in the chromogen complex of the 
chlorophyll molecule takes place. 

(b) OoThon Dioxide, — In carbon dioxide the magnesium-free derivative 
phfieophytin is produced. In this action carbon dioxide behaves in solution 
like any other weak acid. No further change in the chromogen complex 
takes place. Formaldehyde is not formed. 

(c) Oxygen , — In oxygen the first change observed is the yellowing and 
ultimate bleaching of the chlorophyll. The yellowing is due to the piesenoe of 
phfieophytin. If alkali is added this yellow stage is omitted and the bleaching 
accelerated. In the first stages, while bleaching is in progress, formaldehyde 
is produced only in very small quantities, but, after bleaching is complete , 
the quantity of formaldehyde increases, rapidly reaching a maximum and 
then diminishing. The acidity of the system, on the other hand, increases 
throughout. It is suggested that the formaldehyde arises mainly from the 
|>hytol, which is probably split off from the chlorophyll molecule under the 
action of Hgbt and oxygen. 

3. The hypotheses put forward by Usher and Priestley, H. Wager, and 
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Ewail), as to the chemical chauges occurring in the process of carbon 
assimilation by green plants, are not supported by experimental evidence. 

In conclusion, we would thank Mr. W. Stiles for liis co-operation in the 
work of extraction and purification of the pigments, and we should like 
to express our indebtedness to Prof. V. H. Blackman for the facilities he has 
given us, and for his continued advice and criticism. 

{Note added October 12, 1916.— Of Willsfciitter s three papers on chloro- 
phyll wbicJi appeared in 1915, only that in the ‘ Berichte der deutschen 
chemischen Gesellschaft ^ (1915, No. 13, p. 1540) was available at the time 
the manuscript of this paper was completed ; the other two (* Sitziiugsbet. d. 
kgl. preusB. Akad. der WisBen,,' 1915, p. 322 and p. 544) were only accessible 
in the form of very brief abstracts. We were thus unaware that Willstiitter 
had mad^ experiments on the behaviour of a chlorophyll solution exposed to 
carbon dioxide. Now that copies of the journal containing the other two 
papers are available in this country, we find that Willstiitter has made such 
experiments, and arrives at tlie conclusion put forward above, that ph«eo- 
phytiu is produced under these conditions.] 
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Investigations dealing with Phenomena Clot ** Formations, 
Part IV . — The Diphasic^ Erosive Action of Salts on the 
Cholate Gel, 

By S. B. SciiRYVEK and Mary Hewlett. 

(Communicated by V. H. Blackman, F.E.S. Received June 26, 1916.) 

(From the Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology, Imperial College of Science 

and Technology, London,) 

Introductiok. 

In the last communicationf of this series, attention was called to the fact 
that the cholate gel is eroded when immersed in solutions of sodium chloride 
and other chlorides, and that this erosive action can bo “antagonised” by 
addition to the chloride solutions of relatively small amounts of calcium 
chloride. The analogy between this action and the biological “ antagonistic ” 
action of calcium towards sodium and other salts was also commented upon 
and illustrated by examples from the researches of Loeb, Osterhout and other 
investigators. 

In addition, however, to the antagonism between calcium salts on the one 
hand and sodium, potassium and magnesium salts on the other hand, Loeb 
has shown in the case of Fundulm that there is evidence of antagonism 
between potassium and sodium salts, that is to say that the toxic action of 
one salt can be rendered more or less innocuous by the addition of the other. 
Osterhout has shown that certain marine plants will retain their vital 

* The term “ diphasic ” used in the sub-title to this paper refers to the diphasic form 
of the curve produced when the concentrations of the eroding salts are plotted as 
abscissas and the amounts of erosion as ordinates. 

t Schryver, *Boy. Soc. Proc.,* B, vol. 89, p. 176 (1916). 
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activities for a longer period in a solution which contains, in addition to 
sodium and calcium salts, also potassium and magnesium salts, and has 
formulated the conception of “ balanced ** salt solutions as necessities for the 
maintenance of the maximal activities of plants. 

The investigations on the salt actions already published have, so far, 
revealed only the analogy between biological antagonism of calcium to certain 
other salts, and an antagonistic action of a similar nature on the cholate gel. 
In view of the conception advanced by one of the authors of this paper, that 
the protoplasm or cell-membrane contains a gel-forming substance alike in 
many of its physical properties to cholate gels, it was of interest to determine 
whether further analogies exist between the biological action of salts and 
their erosive action on the cholate gel — to ascertain, for example, whether 
mixtures other than those of calcium chloride and one of the chlorides of 
alkali metals could form “ balanced ” solutions in whicli the gel can maintain 
its stability. 

!5Tow as the hypothesis has been put forward that plant and animal cells 
contain gol-likc structures, and that their normal activities are intimately 
connected with the maintenance of a certain state of aggregation of such 
structures, it was of importance to study the action of salts on gels which 
might simulate as closely as possible those postulated for in the living oelL 
These should contain, in addition to the substance to which the gel structure 
is primarily due, certain salts and other bodies to which must be ascribed the 
relatively high osmotic pressure of the cell. Now in all the experiments 
already carried out on the erosion of tlie cholate gel, the material employed 
lias been relatively poor in inorganic salts ; the solution from which the gel 
was prepared by heating contained, in fact, 2 per cent, sodium cholate (the 
concentration of which was less than Kr/20) and calcium chloride in the 
concentration of N/40 (M/80). In the present communication are contmaed 
the results of a series of experiments on the action of salts on gels containing 
larger amounts of added salts. The results indicate that gel stability in the 
presence of salts is determined by the action of several factors. Much 
research remains to be accomplished before the laws governing gel formation 
and disaggregation can be elucidated and the biological actions of salts 
explained. 


EXFBKIMKNTAIi. 

The experimental method employed was the same as that described in the 
laet communication.* , 


♦ Xoo. p. 178. 
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Four gels were prepared from the following series of mixtures : — 

£ c.c. 4^p6^-ceat. eodium cholate 0*6 c.c, Z N/10 CaCIg + 1*6 c.c. N/3 LiCL 
ti 1*6 c*C( ^ JZ 

»» ij )) ), 1*5 c.Ct N/3 KCli 

» j> M ), „ 1*6 C.C. N/3 MgClj. 

The concentration of calcium chloride in the mixtures, therefore, was 
SIT/SO and of the added salts If/8. The mixtures were introduced into 
U-tubes of about 3 mm. internal diameter, and clotted by heating for ^ hour 
in a thermostat at 50^^. The tubes were then removed from the thermostat, 
and cut into lengths of 75 mm., which were introduced into a series of Petri 
dishes containing 20 c.c, of the different salt solutions of varying concen- 
trations. After 17 hours, the tul>e8 of gel were removed and the amount of 
erosion was measured. The experiments were carried out at room 
temperatures. The numbers given in Table I, which represent the amount 
of erosion in millimetres, are not strictly comparable, as the experiments of 
each gel were carried out at different times and at slightly different 
temperatures. All the experiments with each individual gel were, however, 
carried out at the same time. 


Table I. — Erosion of Gels (in millimetres) conbiining Different Salts (in 
Concentrations lf/8) when Immersed in Eroding Salt Solutions of 
Varying Concentrations. 


Salt 

addt^d to 
gel. 

Salt in 
eroding 
solution. 

Concentrations of the salt in eroding solutions, 

N/20. 

aN/20. 

3N/aO, 

4N/20. 

6N/20. 

6N/20. 

7N/20. 

8N/20. 

9N/20. 

lON/20. 

r 

LiOl ... 

16 

39 

66 

08 

46 

28 

17 

20 

21 

26 


NaOl ... 

14 

04 

38 

19 

18 

26 

34 

60 

70 

>75 

LiCl 

KCl ... 

16 

19 

21 

17 

20 

27 

88 

62 

72 

>76 

1 

MgOl, ... 

w 

36 

31 

22 

16 

22 

80 

37 

42 

46 

r 

LiOl ... 

16 

43 

64 

09 

69 

61 

67 

26 

19 

20 

J 

;N»01 ... 

16 

38 

68 

44 

19 

19 

28 

34 

48 

60 

ixaui < 

KOI ... 

18 

18 

32 

22 

16 

14 

32 

32 

48 

66 

[ 

MgOl,... 

11 

34 

34 

84 

26 

14 

20 

28 

88 

88 

r 

LiOl ... 

16 

46 

62 

78 

72 

06 

e$ 

61 1 

18 

20 

&0I J 

KkOl. ... 

14 

1 

1 62 

60 

28 

18 

28 

36 ’ 

48 

66 

KOI ... 

19 

I 20 

1 24 

24 

18 

19 

25 

86 

60 

66 

L 

MgOl, ... 

10 

20 

80 

86 

27 

18^ 

20 

20 

85 

40 

fl 

LiOl .,. 

44 

78 

75 

75 

78 

58 

82 I 

28 

28 

17 

' J ' 

NttOl ... 

! 80 

j 50 

j 40 

80 

10 

18 

20 

82 

47 

69 


KOI ... 

86 

' 40 

82 

20 

16 

18 

28 

86 

46 

64 

i\ 

ICgOl,... 

48 

60 

60 

46 

10 

16 

20 

82 

46 

50 


I 1!lke anumut eMMioii.of the Taadout gels ia water le^ between US and 14 mm. 
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Tlie results of the erosive action of different salts on the gel containing 
added potassium chloride are shown graphically in fig. 1, where the concen- 
trations of the eroding solutions are plotted, as abscissae and the amounts of 
erosion as ordinates. The curves obtained with gels containing other added 
salts do not differ materially from this one. 



It will be noticed that the curves possess a diphasic character, with two 
minima and two maxima. The amount of erosion increases with increase in 
the concentration of salt in the eroding solution up to a certain point 
(8N/20 — 41^/20). On increasing the concentration beyond this, the amount 
of erosion diminishes, until it reaches a minimum (6N/20 in the case of the 
chlorides of potassium, magnesium and sodium, and 917/20 in the case of 
lithium chloride), when it is little more than that which takes place in the 
presence of pure water. On increasing the concentration above this point the 
erosion again increases. Kesults of this character have been obtained 
constantly ; only a poj^ion of them are recorded in this paper. 

There is a considerable variation in the effects produced by the various 
salts in the eroding solution. The maximal eroding effect produced by the 
lower concentrations, shown both by the amount of erosion and the breadth 
of the “zone of instability” (as it is convenient to designate the interval 
between the two minima of the curve), is produced by the lithium salt,, 
followed, in decreasing order of action, by the chlorides of sodium, magnesium 
and potassium. It has been found by Stiles and Jbrgensen* that the effect 
* ‘ Inualt of Botany,' vol. SS, p. 349 (1915). 
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of the action of chloridas on the permeability of certain vegetable tissues 
follows in the same order. 

The breadth of the zone of instability is also affected by the concentmtion 
of the salts contained within the gel. Wlien the gel is made by heating a 
solution containing 2-per-oent. sodium cholate and 3N/80 calcium chloride, 
with no other added salt, the diphasic character of the curve is only marked 
in the cases where lithium and magnesium chlorides are in the eroding fluid ; 
in both these cases two maxima in the curve can be observed ; in the cases of 
sodium and potassium chlorides only faint indications of a diphasic cliaracter 
are obtained,* The experimental results are given in Table 11. 

Table II. — Erosive Action (measured in mm.) of Salts on Gel containing no 
Added Salt. Gel 2 c.c. 4-per-cent. Sodium Cholate -f 0*5 c.c. BN/IO 
CaCla-f 1'5 c.c. HaO. 


CoDcetitrationH of salt eolutiona. 



0. 

K/20. 

2N/20. 

3J!ir/20. 

4N/20. 

1 

5N/80.10N/30. 

1 

7N/20. 

8N/20. 

9K/20. 

lON/20. 

laCl 

12 

13 

13 

22 

20 

16 

16 

23 

80 

88 

60 

NaOi 

— 

12 

6 

1 12 , 

18 , 

26 

42 

64 

78 

>76 

>76 

KOI 

— 

10 

7 

, 9 * 

14 

26 

85 

47 

66 

67 

71 

MgOl, ... 

— . 

9 

19 

1 11 , 

15 , 

27 

42 

61 

6*2 

55 

61 


Both the breadth of the “ zone of instability ” and the ainonut of erosion 
within this zone can be increased, however, by increasing the concentration 
of the salts within the gel. The results illustrating this statement are given 
in Table III, and plotted graphically in fig. 2. In these experiments the gels 
were made by heating the following solutions : — 

S c.c. 4-per>cent. sodium cholate + 0’6 c.c. 3N/10 CaClg + 1'6 c.c. 2N/9 KCl. 

„ „ „ „ „ 1-6 c.c. 3N/9 KCl. 

,1 „ ,, ,, „ 1*6 c.c. 4N/9 KCl. 

The oonoeutration of potassium chloride in these gels was, therefore, N/12,. 
N/S, and N/fi, The eroding solution used was that of sodium chloride. 

The influence of certain non-electrolytes* on gels was also investigated. 
Dextrose solutions have practically no erosive action on the gels, whether 
they contain added salts or not. On the other hand, the erosive action of 
salt solutions on gels containing dextrose is similar to that on gels containing 

4 

* Th« otirvei are not reproduced in this paper. 
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Balts, and the curves representing the action give indioatiotiB of the same 
diphasic character. The action of sodium chloride solution on gels 



ConcenCration of solutions 

Fia. 2. 


Table III. — Erosive Action (measured in nun.) of Sodium Chloride Solutions 
on Cholato Gel containing Varying Concentrations of Potassium Chloride. 


Concen- 

tration 


Concentration, of KaCl lolutioxu. 




of KCl 

in gel. N/20. 2N/20. 

8K/20. 

4N/20. 

6 N/a 0 . 

6N/20. 

7ir/ao. 

8N/20. 

»N/20. 

lOK/20. 

ir/12 ... 16 16 

87 

17 

14 

16 

28 

44 

62 

69 

ir/8 18 IS 

28 

40 

28 

12 

18 

28 

38 

47 

If/8 1» 84 

47 

66 

44 

20 

14 

20 

80 

37 


Erotion in wator 14. 


containing dextrose is illustrated by Table IV. The gels were made from the 
following mixtures : — 

2 ac, 4>per-oent. sodium oholate + 0*5 c.a 3 K/10 CaCl| ■H I'S c.o. N dextrose. 

„ „ n . »» »» 1"® c-c. 3N/0 ,, 

The concentration of dextrose in the gels was. therefore, 3K/8 and N/8. 
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Table IV. — Erodou of Gels (measured in mna.) containing Dextrose by 


Sodium Chloride Solutions. 


Couoentra- 




Concentration of Bodium olilorlde. 




tton of 












doxtrose 











* 

. geh 

0. 

N/20. 

8N/20. 

8N/20. 

4N/20. 

6N/20. 

6N/20. 

7N/20.’8N/5!0j9N/20. 

lON/SO. 

8N/8 

18 

14 

18 

87 

49 

49 

61 

69 

57 

41 

40 

N/8 

18 

22 

— 

36 

81 ! 

24 

20 

20 

20 

21 

24 


Antar/onvttic Action of Caleivm Chloride to Sodium Chloride. 

Experiments were undertaken to aecertain the amount of calcium chloride 
necessary to antagonise the erosive action of sodium chloride solutions of 
various concentrations. It will be observed from Table V, in which the 
results of these experiments are recorded, that the erosion produced in a gel 
(containing N/8 KCl) by a concentration of 3N/20 sodium chloride is about 
equal to that produced by the concentration 8N/20, when no calcium chloride 
is added to the eroding solutions. It was found that somewhat higher 
concentrations of calcium chloride were necessary to produce complete 
protective action against the 8N/20 solution than were required in the case 
of the 3N/20 solution of sodium chloride. Nevertheless, the ratio of calcium 
salt to sodium salt necessary to inhibit erosion within the “ zone of 
instability ” was larger than that which was required to produce complete 
antagonism in the region of the second phase of the erosion curve. 

Table V. — Antagonistic Action of CaCla to various Concentrations of NaCl. 


Gel 2 c.c. 4-per-cent, sodium cholate-f 0*5 c.c. 3N/10 0aCla-fl‘5.c.c. N/3 KCl 


Conoentrat 
tion of 
NoCl. 

Amounts of eroBion (in milUmetres). 

In ftbeenoe 
of CaClj. 

In preMnoo of 
N/124 OaOl,. 

I& preMnoe of 
N/64 CaCl,. 

In pMMnoe of 
N/32 CbOI,. 

In praMno. of 

N’/ia c«oi,. 

2^/20 

18 

6 

6 

8 

0 

8Hr/20 

87 

6 

4 

$ 

0 

4K/aO 

44 

7 

4 

2 

0 

6W/20 

21 

•6 

4 

8 

0 

asm 

14 

7 

6 

2 

0 

ivm 

17 

12 

4 

3 

0 

8ir/so> 

86 

22 

5 

4 

0 

9N/20 

89 

26 

8 

4 

0 


Piaaiilly> %he action of various sodium salts (organic or inorganic) on 
oholate gels was investigated. When the gel was made in the ordinary 
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manner without added salts, the diphasic erosion carves were not obtained^ 
and, generally, the solutions with low surface tensions had a greater erosive 
action than those with higher tensions. When the gel contained an added 
salt, however, a diphasic curve was always obtained, but the breadth of the 
“ zone of instability ” and the amount of erosion within this zone varied 
from salt to salt. In the second pha.se of the curve the solutions of 
low surface tensions exerted the greatest erosive action. Of particular 
interest is the action of sodium lactate on the gel containing potassium 
chloride (N/8), which shows a very narrow “zone of stability.” but a very 
active erosion within this zone. The results are given in Table VI. 


Table VI. — Erosive Action of Sodium Lactate on Cholate Gels. 





Concentration of I/actate. 




N/20. 

2N/20. 

3N/20* 

4N/20. 

6N/20. 

6N/20. 

7N/20. 

8N/20. 

Gkl without , 

added salt i 

11 

15 

40 

>76 

>76 

>76 

>76 

1 

>75 

0el oontnmiug 
N/8 KOI ! 

i 

17 

1 

>76 

1 

1 

>76 

21 1 

1 

88 

>76 

>75 

>75 


It will be noticed that the erosion is very lai^ in the concentration 
21^/20 — 3N/20, but small in that of 3N/20 — 4N'/20. 

The salt solutions in all these experiments were made by neutralising 
exactly to phenolphthalein 2N solutions of sodium hydroxide with the acid,, 
and then diluting with water till the concentrations were normal 

Thiobt of the Action op Salts on Gels. 

The results recorded indicate that the action of salts on a gel system is a 
complex one, and that the stability is in all probability the resultant of 
several different factors acting simultaneously. In the following pages an 
attempt is made to summarise these. Certain of the generalisations will 
refer more especially to the cholate gel, whereas others will apply to gel 
Btniotures in general. 

The phenomena aocomi)anying the formation of the cholate gel have been 
described in a former paper,* and these indicate that the gel itself consists of 
two phases, viz., a cholate-poor phase (designated hereafter as the “ aqueous 
phase ”) and a oholate-rioh phase (designated as the cholate phase which 
during gel-formation gradually increases in bulk until its parts are mote or 
less coterminous throughout the system. When this gel is introduced into a. 

* ‘ Boy. Soc. Proc.,* B, vrf. 87, p. 366 (1814). 
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Balt solution a third phase is introduced, so that the total eilect of erosive 
salt action must be studied in a triphasic system. 

The cholate phase of the gel consists apparently of heavily hydrated 
aggregates of . cholate salt which may vary (a) in composition (nature of 
cholate salt, degree of hydration, etc.), {h) in state of aggregation. It is 
assumed that it is xipon these two factors the stability of the gel structure 
will mainly depend, and it remains to be considered how they may be 
affected by the salts in the triphasic system in which the erosion is studied, 
Tlie possible actions of the salts are considered under six headings. 

I. The Influence of the Salts on the Cholate Componeni in the Cholate Phase. 
— In the ordinary method of the formation of the gel, there is a reaction 
between calcium chloride and sodium cholate. The nature of this reaction 
is not, so far, clear. It is not an ordinary double decomposition, with the 
formation of calcium cholate as an insoluble gel-like substance. Such a 
method of gel-formation has been discovei^ed in another system under 
investigation by one of the authors of this paper (S. B. S.), who has found 
that when calcium chloride is added to a solution of the sodium salt of 
plant pectin (which is an acid) a gel is produced immediately by precipita- 
tion. The cholate gel, on the other hand, forms only slowly at ordinary 
temperatures. It is not possible to state at the present what proportions 
of the cholate are present in the cholate phase as calcium and sodium 
salts. Probably the reaction between calcium chloride and sodium 
cholate may be represented in the form of a reversible reaction, 

2CaiH3906Na+CaCl3 (C84H8»06)3Ca-h2NaCl. 

The addition of sodium chloride in excess, or of other chlorides, would, if 
this equation truly represents the facts, influence the composition of the 
cholates formed. Further work is necessary to determine the com- 
position of the phases produced in the process of gel-formation. 

II. Influeme of Salts on the GomposfUion of the Two Phases of the Cel Result- 
ing from the JEstaUishment of Osmotic Equilibrium between these Phases . — The 
cholate gel is an example of the special case in which the action of a non- 
diffusible ion (cholate) holds electrostatically a diffusible one (the metallic 
ion Ca, K, Na, etc,). The distribution of the componentB between the two 
gel phases to establish osmotic equilibrium would probably proceed in 
accordance with the hypothesis of Donnan, elaborated in the course of liis 
investigations of membrane equilibria and potentials in the presence of non- 
dialysable electrolytes,* 

III. Infhmtse of the Salts on the Electric Charge on the Partides of the 

Donnan, ‘Zeitaoh, f. Elektrochemie,* voL 17, p. 678 (1911), 
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Cholaie Phase of the Oel , — It is a well-established fact that the state of 
aggregation of a colloid is subject to the influence of the charge it carries, 
and that this charge can be afifected by the presence of salt ions. The action 
of these is a function of their nature and valency, the multivalent ions 
exerting the greatest amount of influence. The suH})eti8oid (lyophobe) 
colloids are more especially sensitive to this particular action of salt ions, 
but it has been shown by Mines* that the hydrated (emulsoid or lyoplul) 
colloids are by no means insensitive. Preliimnary experiments indicate that 
the cholate gel is affected by the valency of the anions, but experiments 
dealing with this possible factor are not yet complete. 

IV. The Influenu of Salts on tJu' Pistrihution of Water between th^ Two 
Phases of the OeL — As an extreme instance of tlie action of salts on the 
distribution of water between two phases, the salt precipitation of proteins 
may be quoted. This action is ascribed to the withdrawal of water from the 
protein phasef and the efficiency of salts in producing such an action is, most 
probably, a function of their state of hydration in solution. It is conceivable 
that in a two-phased gel system salts may exert an analogous action (by 
withdrawing water from the phase containing the larger amount of the 
substance to which gel formation is due, in the special case under considera- 
tion the cholate phase), although the effects may not be so readily 
demonstrable as in the case of proteins and only be revealed by a detailed 
analysis of the separate phases. 

V. Influmm of Salts dm to their Effeet mi the Surface Temimi of Water . — 
It has been shown that the greater the lowering of the surface tension of 
water produced by dissolving a given salt, the greater is the disaggregating 
action of the solution.^ It has already been pointed out that the rate of 
formation of the cholate gel by different calcium salts is portly a function of 
the surface tensions of their solutions ; the lower the surface tension of the 
calcium salt solution, the more slowly does gel-formation take place. In the 
cos© of certain calcium salts, gel-formation can be inhibited entirely when 
the concentration of the calcium salts is sufficiently great.§ Some experi- 
ments on the reversal of the gel by salts, which ate not given in detail in 
this paper, indicate that, at any rate in the second phase of the erosion curve, 
the action of the salts which markedly lower the surface tension of water 
on the whole greater than those which produce aqueous solutions of higher 

* ‘Kolloidch^niflche Beihefte/ vol. 3, p. X91 (lOll-lS). 

t S«e especially Harriette Chick and C. J, Martin, * Biochem. Jour.,* vol, 7, p, 880 
(1913). 

t For exampies sea Sekry ver, * Boy. Soo. Proc.,’ vol 83^ p, 90 (1910). 

§ Schryver, ' Boy. Soc. Froc^* B, vol. 87, p. 360 ()1914). 
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surface tension. The viscosity of salt solutions also probably plays some 
part in that disaggregating action of salts which is connected with their 
effect on surface tension of water, owing to their forming a kind of diffusion 
layer round the colloid phase. This action has been already discussed in 
some detail in an earlier paper.* 

Vr. Influence of Salts due to Differ in Diffusion Rates, — Salts will 
diffuse from one phase to another at different speeds, and the rate of inter- 
change between the phases will be a function of this factor, which is such an 
obvious one that it needs no detailed discussion. It is possible that salts 
also oxort other actions which have not been enumerated here. 

From the foregoing remarks it would appear probable that the action of 
salts in a gel system is very complex and that it is hardly possible to 
investigate each single factor in a system such as that of the cholate gel ; the 
results recorded in this paper must, therefore, be regarded as somewhat 
empirical in character. In this and in the earlier papers of this series on gel- 
formation, attention has been repeatedly drawn to the analogies between the 
physical characters of the cholate gel and certain vital activities of the cell, 
and if, as has been suggested, the protoplasm and the cell membrane contain 
a gel structure like that of the cholat(3B, it is obvious that the biological action 
of salts must be a very complex one, which cannot be ascribed to the action 
of any one single factor acting separately. It is hoped that by a continuation 
of this work more light may bo thrown on certain important physiological 
problems, especially those connected with the permeabilities of cells and 
their functional changes. Attempts have already been made to trace further 
analogies between the action of salts in producing such changes and their 
erosive action on cholate gels. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The erosive action of chloride solutions on a oholate gel containing 
added chlorides has been investigated. If the concentrations of the eroding 
solutions are plotted as abscissm and the amounts of erosion os ordinates, a 
curve is obtained which is of diphasic character. The amount of erosion 
increases with increasing concentration to a maximum, and then, with 
further increase in the concentration of the eroding solution, it diminishes to 
a minimum; on increasing the concentration beyond this latter point, the 
emouAt of erosion increases continuously. The portion of the curve between 
the two minimal points is designated the ** zone of instability " of the gel 

2. The breadth of this zone and the amount of erosion within it is a 

* Schryver, * Boy. Soc. Proc./ B, vol, 83, p. *96 (1910). See also Traube, ‘ Inter- 

nationelie Zeitsch. f, phyrikaliBch-chemische Biologie/ vol. 1, p. 276 (1914). 
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function of the amount of salt added to the gel ; the larger this amount, the 
broader the “ zone of instability ” and the greater the amount of erosion 
within it. 

3. An erosion curve of similar form is obtained when a non-electrolyte 
(dextrose) is added to the gel. The sugar is, however, without action when 
present in the eroding fluid, whether the gel contains added salts or not. 

4. Quantitatively, the chloride solutions in their erosive action differ 
considerably from one another ; the differences between their action is less 
marked when present in the gel. The maximal effect, both as regards the 
breadth of the zone of instability ” and the amount of erosion within this 
zone, is produced by lithium chloride. The order of action of the salts 
investigated is LiCl>NaCl (generally) >MgCl 2 >KGL This is the order 
of their action in increasing the permeability of certain vegetable colls. 

5. Eelatively more calcium chloride is necessary to antagonise ” the 
erosive action of salts within the ‘‘zone of instability** than is necessary to 
antagonise the same amount of erosive action produced by higher concentra- 
tions (in the second phase of the erosion curve). 

6. The erosive action of sodium salts other than chloride on the gel 
containing added chlorides was also investigated, and an erosion curve of 
diphasic character was always obtained. The form differed for each salt, both 
as regards the breadth of the zone of instability ** and the amount of 
erosion. Specially remarkable was the erosion curve produced by sodium 
lactate on a gel containing potassium chloride. The erosion curve in this 
case showed a very narrow zone of instability,** with an exceptionally large 
amount of erosion within the zone. 

7. The general action of salts on a gel system has been discussed, and it is 
pointed out that it is probably the resultant of several physico-chemical 
factors acting simultaneously. Attention is also called to the probable 
complexity of the biological action of salts. 
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Selective Permeability : The Absorption of Phenol and other 
Solutions by the Seeds of Hordeum vulgare. 

By AjUUUn J. Brown, F.E,S., and Frank Tinker, M.Se. 

(Received July 24, 1910.) 

ProviouB researches on the absorption of various aqueous solutions by the 
fieeds of Hordeum (barley) have been directed mainly to a study of the 
phenomena attending the diffusion of the solvent through the semipermeable 
covering of the seeds.* The latter, however, is ]>ermeable not only to the 
water but also to certain classes of solutes in solution, such as the j)henols 
and fatty acids ; in fact, the membrane behaves in their presence as a 
selectively permeable one rather than a semipermeable one. In the present 
communication we deal more particularly with the extent to which certain 
of these permeable solutes enter the seeds together with the water, in the 
hope that the results may throw some light on the physical causes 
governing the phenomenon of selective permeability. 

A preliminary investigation having given the somewhat striking result tliat 
phenol and aniline solutions enter the seeds in higher concentration than the 
solutions in which they arc immersed, we decided to make a series of 
quantitative experiments with solutions of aniline, phenol and acetic acid of 
various concentrations. 

1. Extent to which Aniline, Phenol and Acetic Acid enter the Seeds from 
Solutions of Various Strengths, 

(a) Aniline SohUions , — The seeds were steeped in approximately lsr/4, 
N/8, N‘/12, and N/16 solutions respectively for two days. 

The amount of anijine which had entered was found by hydrolysing the 
seeds with dilute sulphuric acid. This operation, which was performed under 
reflux at about 80*^ C., was complete in from two to three days' time. After 
filtering, the solution was made up to a known volume, and the aniline 
precipitated and weighed as tribromaniline.t The accuracy of the method 
was tested by determinations of aniline solutions of known strengths, both 
alone and in presence of barley seeds which had been hydrolysed to sugar. 
The presence of the latter was found to have no influence on the results, 
which were found to be accurate to 3 or 4 per cent. 

The results are given in Table I. 

* A. J. Brown, ‘Roy. Soc. Proc,,’ B, vol. 81, p. 82 (1909) ; ihid,j with F. P. Worley, B, 
vol 85, p. 546 (1912) ; ihid,, with F. Tinker, B, vol. 69, p. 119 (1916). 

t Cf, section on Aniline in Allen's ‘Commercial Organic Analysis.' 
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Table I. — Seeds in Aniline Solutions of Various Stren^fths. 
Temperature 15° C. 


Strength of aniline 
solution outside 
seeds. 

Gain in 
weight of 

5 grm. seeds 
after 2 days. 

Weight of 
aniline 
found inside 
seeds. 

Weight 
of water 
inside 
seeds. 

Strength of 
solution inside 
seeds. 

Batio of 
stren|d’^ 
solution 
inside 
to strength 
solution 
outside. ' 


grm. 

grra. 

grm. 

7 *26 grm. per 
100 grm. water 


K/4 (2*30 gm. per 
100 grm. water) 

2*724 

0*184 

2*540 

8*16 

IT/8 (1 *16 grm. per 
100 gnn. water) 

2*564 

0*087 

2*447 

8 *52 grm. per 
100 gnu. water 

8*04 

N/12 (0 ’87 grm. per 
100 grm. water) 
N/16 (0 *676 grm. per 
100 grm. water) 

2*909 

0*007 

2*842 

2 *85 grm. per 
100 grm. water 

2*70 

2*861 

0*042 

2*840 

1 *47 grm, per 
100 grm. water 

2*56 


In each instance the aniline solution is stronger within the seed than in 
the outside solution. Moreover, the aniline solution inside the seeds 
becomes stronger as the outside solution becomes stronger, and is in each of 
the experiments about three times as strong as the latter. Further, it will 
be noticed that the solution diffusing into the seeds from N/4 aniline 
solution contains more aniline than does a saturated solution, i.e., the 
adsorbed solution is highly supersaturated.* 

(b) Phenol Solutions , — The procedure was exactly the same as in the ease 
of aniline, the phenol being estimated as tribromphenoLf The results are 
given in Table 11. 

Manifestly concentration of phenol within the seeds takes place as in 
the case of aniline. The high degree of supersaturation of the solution 
adsorbed from the N/2 phenol is also very marked. 

(c) Acetic Acid Solutions . — Acetic acid, unlike aniline and phenol, is 
miscible with water in all proportions, so that solutions of any chosen con« 
centrations from 0 to 100 per cent, acetic acid can be employed. 

To determine the concentration of the adsorbed solution within the seeds, 
the latter were hydrolysed with a known volume of standard sulphuric acid, 
the solution filtered, made .up to a known volume (250 o.o.), and titrated with 
standard HaOH, correction being made for the sulphuric acid employed 

* This fact possibly indicates that the solubili^ of the aniline is iacteased In the 
adsorbed film in contact with colloidal eurfacea. 

f A. email corrsction had to be mode foe the solubility of the tribromphenOl in water. 
When this was done the aoouracy of the results was about the earns aa for aniline 
(S or 4 per cent.), 
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Table II. — Seeds in Phenol Solutions of Various Strengths. 


Strength of phenol 
ouUide teedfi. 

Oain in 
weight of 

5 grm. eeeda 
after 2 da^e. 

Weight of 
phenol 
inside seeds. 

Weight 
of water 
' inside 
seeds. 

Strength of 
solution inside 
seeds. 

BaMo of 
strength 
solution 
inside 
to strength 
solution 
outside. 


grm. 

grm. 

grm. 



N/2 (5 *00 grm, per 

8*321 

0*486 

2-886 

17 *2 grm. per 

8*4 

100 grm. water) 




100 grm. water 


N/4 (2 *60 grm, per 

8*081 

0-248 

2*888 

8 ‘6 grm. per 

8-4 

100 grm. water) 




100 grm. w'ater 


N/S (1 '24 grm. per 

8*024 

0-129 

2 -606 

4 -46 gmi. per 

3*6 

100 grm. water) ' 




100 grm. water 


N/16 (0 '64 grm, per 

8*206 

0*067 

3*148 

1 *81 grm. per 

2*9 

100 grm. water) 




100 grm. water 



for the hydrolysis. The accuracy of the method was tested in the same 
way as in the case of aniline and phenol, and the error found to be within 
5 per cent. 


Table III. — Seeds in Acetic Acid Solutions of Various Concentrations. 


Strength of outside 
solution tp per cent, 
acetic acid to (100— o’) 
per cent, water. 

G-ain in weight 
of 5 grm. seeds after 

2 days. 

Strength of solution 
inside seeds. 

Katio of strength 
solution inside 
to strength solution 
outside. 

0 

grm. 

2-640 

per Cent, 


10 

8*643 

8*1 

0-81 

20 

2-816 

27*0 

1*85 

80 

8*028 

88*8 

1*27 

40^ 

8*087 , 

68*4 

1*38 

60 

2*974 

80*1 

1-60 ‘ 

60 

8*062 

80-0 

1*33 

70 

2*862 

81 *8 

1 *17 

80 

2*690 

82*5 

1 *03 

00 

2-164 

80*0 

0*89 

100 

0*040 

— » 



The graphical relation between the strength of the solution inside the 
seeds and that outside is shown in Diagram I. It will be seen that for all 
outside solutions stronger than 50 per cent., the strengtli of the adsorbed 
solution inside the seeds is constant at 80 per cent. Apparently the ool> 
loidal contents of the seeds cannot take up acetic acid unless at least 20 per 
cent, of water difihses with the acid also. A striking confirmation of this 
is found in the absorption curve for water>aoetic acid mixtures. Table IV 
VOL. ucxxuc.— B. 2 H 
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shows some typical absorption results, whilst Disgxam IIJ shows them 
graphically. The falling off of the absorption rate and also of the we^ht 
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Per cend aicebic Acid 

Concentra-tion qf solutiotv ou^ide seeds 

Diaqbam I.— Acetic acid aolutiona. 


of solution absorbed is very noticeable above the 80 per cent. mark. Pure 
acetic acid is not absorbed by dry seeds at alL* 


Table IV. — ^Absorption Curves for Water-Aoetic Acid Mixtures 


ot acetic 
acid iolution. 

Percentage gain in weight of leedst due to abeorption of 
tf^ixtion 4fter 

2 days. 

8 da^e. 

6 days. 

9 days. 

18 day*. 1 

per cent. 

0 

86*4 

48*6 

66 -S 

64*5 

681 

90 

87-0 

49*6 

59*8 

66-7 

69*4 

9B*» 

88*1 

45-2 

52 '8 

68*0 

68*9 

06^5 

81 *7 

44*6 

52*4 

68*8 

70*6 

n *4 

82-9 

45*8 

58*7 

66*6 

74-8 

8S*8 

27-8 

48*8 

497 

61*9 

68*2 

90*9 

18-8 

19*8 

26*8 

43*4 

W-O 

100 

6-6 

9*2 

6*9 

10*9 

18*6 


♦ cU., A- Jv Browa, * Roy. Soc. Proc.,* B, vol Bl, p. 8fi (1908). 
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Diaobam II. — Absorption curves for water-Acetic acid mixture. 


Relation hetween the Concentratim of the Various Inside Sdviions and, the 
Amount Ahsorl}ed at Rquilibrium. 

A comparison of these two quantities for acetic acid (Tables III and lY) 
.shows that when the solution inside is stronger than that outside, the amount 
asborbed at equilibrium is greater than the amount of pure water absorbed 
when the seeds are in water only. Furthermore, as the relative concentration 
of the inside solution increases, the equilibrium point rises also, and is at a 
maximum when the relative concentration of the inside solution is at a 
maximum (with outside solutions of from 60 to 70 per cent, strength). In 
the same way, the equilibrium point is the same as that for pure water when 
the outside and inside solutions have the same concentration (80 per cent.). 
When the solution inside is weaker than that outside (at from 80 to 100 per 
oent. outside concentration), the equilibrium point is lower than it is for pure 
water. 

Similar considerations hold for the solutions of aniline and phenol. They 
enter the seeds in a concentration greater than that of the outside solution, 
And the equilibrium point is higher than for pure water in their case also.* 

Evidehtly the amount of solution taken up by the seeds at equilibrium is 
determined by the difference between the inside and outside concentrations. 
The equilibrium point is lower, equal to, or hijd^er than it is for pure water 
According as the inside solution is weaker, the same strength as, or stronger 
tbain the outdde solution. 

* A J. Brown and V. Tinker, * Boy. Soa Proo.,* B, voL 80, p. 110 (1015). 

2 H 2 
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Conversely, the position of the eqoilibriam point ^ves an indioaticm of the 
extent to -which the solute enters the seeds. Table V shows a series of 
organic solutes arranged approximately in the order of the equilibrium points 
they give,* and therefore in the order of the extent to which the solute enters. 
The surface tensions of the solutions are given in certain oases also.f 


Table V. — Showing Order of Extent to which Various Organic Solutes Enter 

the Barley Seeds. 


Solute (molar). 

Percentage inoreace in weight 
when seedB are immereed 
in molar solution . 

Surface tenaiou of molar 
solution (Traube). 

OaiiA fnigar 

d9'8 

dynes/cm. 

76-5 

Dextrone 

40*8 

76 *7 

Q-lyoerol 

41*5 

74 *1 

Glyoino 

41*8 . 

76-8 

Tai^rio acid 

42 '2 


Urea 

46*2 

74*8 

Ethylene glyool 

62*7 

71 *8 

Iiac^o acid 

61*4 


Gljoollic aoid 

68*4 


Acetaldehyde 

66*6 

— 

Acetone 

68*7 

56 *2 

Acetic acid 

68*0 

61 *6 

Ethyl alcohol 

60 *6 

67 *9 

Ethyl aoetate 

71 *8 

43*2 

N/2 phenol 

86*0 

48 *8 



The explanation of this relation between the relative concentrations of the 
inside and outside solutions is quite simple. When there is a difference 
between the two concentrations in question, an extra osmotic force is 
introduced into the system beyond the forces which are present when there 
is no concentration difference. If the seeds are immersed in pure water, for 
instance, diffusion merely takes place until the surfMes of the colloidal 
contents are saturated with moisture. But, if the seeds are immersed in a 
solution, and the membrane acts selectively towards the latter, there is an 
outward or inward osmotic force according as the solution inside is weaker 
or stronger than that outside. In the former case the colloidal contents of 
the seeds will be prevented from taking up as much liquid on to their 
surfaces as they would otherwise do, so that the equilibrium point will be 
lowered. In the latter case still more solution will be driven into the seeds^ 
and the equilibrium point raised. 

Xbu Table is compiled from a previous paper, ' Boy. Soo. ProcV B, voL 81, p. 6& 
(1900). The order ia only approximate. 

t '!^e surface tensions are taken from J. Irikube’s paper, ‘ JounuPhyaCbem.,' voL 14» 
p. 400 (1910), and other papera 
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3. JUlatiofi betu^een the Sdeetive Adsorption o/the^ Vari^ Solutions and their 

Surface Tensions, 

An inspection of Table V shows that the solutes which are most strongly 
adsorbed by the seeds of Hordeum, such as aniline* phenob and the organic 
acids, are those which give solutions having very low surface tensions. On 
the other hand, those solute^hich are not adsorbed, such as the sugars and 
the polyhydric alcohols, give solutions which have relatively high surface 
tensions. In fact, the order giving the extent to which the solutes are 
adsorbed is almost the same as that for the surface tensions. Evidently, 
Gibbs' well-known rule connecting adsorption and surface tension is 
applicable with a fair degree of accuracy to adsorption by the colloidal 
contents of barley seeds * 

Most important of all, the fact that the solutes giving high surface tensions 
do not, as a rule, penetrate the membrane, suggests that the selective action 
of the latter is due to selective adsorption. This hypothesis accounting for 
the selective properties of membranes of the copper ferrocyanide type has 
already been advanced by one of us on other grounds.! The barley mem- 
brane, like almost all other membranes, is colloidal in nature, i.€, it is 
composed of aggregations of colloidal particles enclosing minute capillariea 
Hence any liquid which enters its capillaries is adsorbed liquid ; and that 
selective adsorption of solvent or solute into the capillaries will take place 
is practically certain.^ The results of the present investigation indicate 
that these selective adsorption effects are both varied and considerable in 
magnitude; and great enough to account for the selective action. Tlie 
kind and degree of the selective condensation at the surface of the membrane 
may not be exactly the same as at the surface of the starch granules, and 
both may differ from the selective effects at a solution-air interface. But 
the general agreement of each with Gibbs’ relationship shows that a great 
similarity exists between them. 

* The investigators have found this rule to be more or less applicable to many other 
boundaty surfaces. Vide W. C. McLewis ** On the Adsorption of Various Solutes at a 
Hydrocarbon Oil-Water Interface,” ‘Phil Mag/ (OX voL 15, p, 449 (1908) ; ibid, (6), 
vol 17, p. 466 (1908). 

t Tinker, ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc./ A, vol 92, p. 357 (1916). 

} Zoo. otV., the paper just mentioned. 
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In the course both of physiological experiments and of clinical practice a 
low arterial pressure may be due to two different causes, apart from failure of 
the heart. 

After haemorrhage, the blood pressure is low on account of deficiency of 
blood in circulation, so that the output of the heart is decreased and is 
insufficient to keep up a due supply in the arteries to take the place of that 
flowing through the capillaries. Now, while it is obvious that constriction of 
the arterioles would raise the pressure in such oases, by diminishing the rate 
of outflow through the capillaries, the result would be to decrease the supply 
of blood to all organs whose arterioles are affected, so that no real gain would 
be obtained. In such oases, what is needed is to increase the volume of blood, 
without constricting arterioles. 

But the arterial pressure may be low, although the volume of the blood is 
normal. Supposing that the heart is beating efficiently, the low pressure is, 
in such oases, due to peripheral vaso-dilation. Such a condition is met with 
when the spinal cord is cut high up, as in the “ spinal aninud,” and also in 
oases which are called " shook.” Here, what is required is clearly to restore 
the normal tonic contraction of the arterioles. An increased volume of blood 
may be useless or even harmful, if the heart cannot correspondingly increase 
its output. 

It is, nevertheless, the usual practice to treat both kinds of state by the 
intravenous injection of saline solutions, sometimes by transfusion of blood. 
But the unsatisfactory effect of saline injections suggested that a more 
efficient fluid might be found and the following investjgfation was undertatemi 
with that object. 
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Loss of Blood. * 

1 will consider first the restoration of arterial pressure after loss of blood. 

Experiments were made to begin with in order to analyse the effects 
produced by injection of pure saline solutions, 

A cat was anaesthetised by chloroform and ether and afterwards by 
urethane intravenously (1 grm, per kilogramme body weight), given slowly. 
Cannulas were placed in the carotid artery for the registration of the arterial 
pressure, in the external jugular vein for the introduction of liquids from a 
burette, and in the femoral artery for the withdrawal of blood. The vagus 
nerves were cut in order to avoid cardiac and depressor reflexes. The blood 
pressure at the beginning of the experiment was 158 mm. of mercury. This 
was reduced to 46 mm. by the removal of 66 o.c. of blood. The same volume 
of Einger’s solution, warmed to 38® C., was then run into the vein. The 
blood pressure returned for a brief period to 128 mm. ; that is, there was a 
restoration of three-quarters of the amount by which it had fallen. The size 
of the heart beats, which had been greatly reduced by the loss of blood, 
became as large as at first. But this partial recovery was only maintained 
for about five minutes and by tlie end of 24 minutes the pressure had fallen 
again to 80 mm., being only half of the original height. 

In other experiments of the same kind, it was found that tlie fall of blood 
pressure resulting from haemorrhage was restored by about two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the amount by which it had fallen. Of course, by the 
injection of amounts of saline solution greater than the volume of the blood 
removed, a temporary rise to the normal value may be obtained. But it is 
undesirable to augment the total volume of blood on account of the strain 
on the heart, and it is important to know why the restoration of the blood 
to its normal quantity, if done by saline injection, does ^ not result in a 
return to the corresponding initial pressure, 

. Downs (12) found that, if the arterial pressure had fallen to three-eighths 
of the normal by bsemorrhage, injection of saline could only raise it to about 
two-thirds again. He gives detailed measurements of the relative effects 
obtained in various degrees of loss of blood. 

As will be seen presently, there are two separate phenomena requiring 
explanation. Why is saline solution relatively ineffective in restoring 
pressure ? And, secondly, why does the pressure actually produced fall again 
m(^e or less rapidly to a value very little higher than that before the 
ixyeotion. 

In regard to the former problem, we know that, the cardiac output being 
supposed constant, the height of the arterial pressure depends on the 
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resistance in the peripheral arterioles and that this resistance is entirely due 
to the internal friction or viscosity of the blood. The rate of flow is inversely 
proportional to the viscosity and directly proportional to the driving pressure, 
by Poiseuille's law. This law has been shown by Du Bois-Eeymond, Brodie, 
and Mtiller(l) to apply to the circulation, contrary to the objections of 
Heubner. and others. The output of the heart being constant, by hypothesis, 
the rate of flow tlirough the blood-vessels must also be constant, and therefore 
if the viscosity of the blood decreases, the driving pressure must decrease 
also. Otherwise, the current through the capillaries would be larger than 
tliat supplied by the heart. In other words, the arterial pressure must fall. 
Although this fact seems obvious, I thought it of interest to test it in a model 
made of indiarubber tubing connected with a glass tube of 0*97 mm. bore 
and 27 cm, long. Through this a current of gum solutions of various con- 
centrations and viscosities was driven by means of a small pump of constant 
delivery of 0*3 c.c. per stroke. The outflow from the capillary was found to 
be constiiiit, although the driving pressures ranged from 178 mm. of mercury, 
when the viscosity was 3*7 times that of water, down to 45 mm. of mercury 
with water itself. 

Now, the viscosity of blood is considerably higher than that of water or of 
a dilute saline solution. In the oats used in my experiments it was usually 
about three times that of water, but in one case it was only 2*2 times, and in 
another it was os high as four times. The viscosity of Einger's solution, on 
the other hand, is practically the same as that of water. It follows that, if 
part of the blood is replaced by such a saline solution, the resulting 
viscosity is correspondingly reduced, and, otl^er things equal, the arterial 
pressure must decrease. Thiis, in one experiment, the viscosity was reduced 
to 1*6 times that of water by replacing half of the blood by Einger's 
solution. In another case it was reduced from 2*2 times to 1*8 times by the 
replacement of 47 per cent, of the calculated blood volume by the saline 
solution. 

The viacosities were determined at 38'’ in an apparatus similar to tliat described by 
Scarpa (2), in which a known volume is driven first upwards through a capillary tul>e 
by pressure and then allowed to run back downwards. The mean of several pairs of 
readings was taken. The advantage of this method » that no correction need he made 
for specific gravity or surface tension, since these factors correct themselves by acting 
in opposite directions in upward and downward movement. 

The blood volume was taken to be 48 c.c. per kilogramme of body weight. 

In one experiment several samples of blood of 46 c.c. each were removed 
and replaced by saline in series, so that the viscosity decreased each time. 
The height of the arterial pressure, compared with the viscosity in each 
stage, waa os follows ; — 
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Tablet 


Blood pressure. 

Viscosity rcUtiTe 
to water. 

Xtelative blood 
pressure. 

Belatire risoosity. 

186 

8-0 

100 

100 

128 

2*05 

i 04 

89 

104 ! 

2*8 

77 

77 

82 

2*0 

60 

1 

66 


It is evident that the diminution of viscosity is a sufficient explanation of 
the inefficiency of saline solutions, so far as the immediate effect is concerned. 
If, therefore, the viscosity of Einger’s solution could be raised by the addition 
of some innocuous substance, a much better result would be obtained. 
There are several substances which might be used for this purpose. 

Soluble starch has the disadvantage of not having sufficient viscosity, 
except in concentrated solutions. It does not give very homogeneous 
solutions, and alters by keeping, even in the cold. The solution becomes 
acid, as shown by Wolff and Fernbacb (3), by separation of phosphoric acid, 
fio that neutralisation is necessary each time that it is used. It has, further, 
the objection of a very small osmotic pressure. The importance of this fact 
will be seen presently. 

Amylopectin, prepared by precipitation of ordinary starch with acetone, in 
the manner of Wolff and Fernbach, has a high viscosity, hut an insignificant 
osmotic pressure. ’ 

Agar requires too high a temperature to melt the jelly, and is practically 
devoid of osmotic pressure. 

Oum aro.cia in 7-per-cent, solution has a viscosity about equal to that of 
blood. The commercial samples consist partly of the calcium salt. I find 
that the one used in my experiments had a calcium content equal to 
2’23 per cent, of calcium chloride. A 7-per-oent. solution would therefore 
contain 0‘16 percent. This is too high for a normal physiological solution. 
It is advisable to precipitate by the addition of the necessary amount of 
phosphoric acid j 7 grm. of the gum referred to require 9’38 c.o. of decimolar 
phosphoric acid. On making just alkaline to meutral red with sodium 
hydroxide, the calcium phosphate is precipitated and falls on standing. 
The solution consists now of the sodium salt of the gum acid, saturated 
with oaldum phosphate. A saturated solution of calcium phosphate was 
found by Binger to contain the optimal concentration of calcium. The 
sodium salt ^s the farther advantage of a slightly higher viscosity than the 
enlfiium salt. To complete the solution, the correct amount of potassium 
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chloride i@ finally added. For clinical use, sterilisation by heat does not 
perceptibly diminish the viscosity. The mucilage of the British 
PharmaoopcBia, when diluted by adding 400 c.c. of water to 100 c.c., makes 
a 7-per-cent, solution. 

Finally, gdatva is very convenient in many ways, as solutions are quickly 
made. If the maximum viscosity is required, a temperature above 40° C. 
should not be employed in making the solution. If heated to 100°, as 
Moore and Eoaf(4) showed, the osmotic pressure rises. The decrease of 
viscosity on heating is a disadvantage for clinical use, since sterilisation is 
indispensable, owing to the usual presence of micro-organisms, especially 
those of tetanus. 

The Table below gives numerical data of the properties of various 
solutions, so far as they concern us here. 


Table II. 


Viscosi^ 

(HsO-l). 


Viscosity in 
dynes x 10® 


Blood of cat 

Ox serum 

Soluble starch (Kahlbaum) 
4 per cent. 

Soluble starch (Eahlbauxn) 
4 per cent., after oold 
stonvge 

Wheat starch, 2 per cent. ... 

^mylopectin, 1*72 per cent. 

Gum acacia, 7 per cent., 
Ca salt 

Gum acacia, 7 per cent., 
Ka salt 


8*0 

1'6 

1*7 

2*26 


2*66 

4*S 

8*1 

3*4 


19 *8 
9*9 
11 *2 

16 


17 *6 
82 

20*6 

22*6 


Gelatin, 6 per cent 4 

Gelatin, 6 per cent., after 8 
heating to 100“ 


26*4 
19 *8 


Osmotic ! Osmotic 
pressure { ^ssore against 
against water. { Binger solution. 


I 


mm. Hg. 
116 


218 

96 


mm. Hg. 

86*40 

14*16 


89 

88 *6 
68 


Although some of these figures are to be found in the literature, I thought 
it better to determine them all with the solutions actually used iu my 
experiments, and under similar conditions at 38°. Many of the data are 
new. Others differ somewhat from previous determinations, as would be 
expected from the variability of colloidal substmioee. 

In experimental test, it was found that injection of Singer's solution oon- 
taining one or more of these substances in suffioient quantity to raise the 
viscoei^ to that of blood, even when iigeoted only in amount equal to that 
of the blood lost, brought back the arterial pressure to its mrig^al 
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aad fiometameB temporarily above this height. The explaaatioa ei this 
latter fact will be seen immediately. Thus 

A cat with a blood pressure of 110 mm. of mercury had about half 
of the calculated amount of its blood removed. The pressure fell to 40 mm. 
It was brought back at once by the injection of an equal volume of Bingei^s 
solution containing gum in sufficient quantity to raise its viscosity to 3*1 
times that of wajier. In the course of two or three minutes the pressure 
rose farther to 145 mm. Although it soon commenced to fall slowly, it was 
still at its initial value of 110 mm. at the end of 43 minates. It had only 
fallen to 102 mm. in an hour and to 98 mm. in 75 minutes. Similar results 
were obtained with gelatin. 

We see tliat by raising the viscosity of the injected fluid to that of blood 
by the addition of gum or gelatin, the blood lost can be replaced by an 
equal volume of the solution, with a return to its original height. Further, 
that this height is maintained for an hour or so, and even then has only 
fallen to an unimportant degree. 

Pure Einger’s solution, as shown above, is very inefficient in maintaining 
the blood pressure even at that height to wliich it at first raises it Why 
do gelatin and gum behave differently in this respect ? It is clear that 
viscosity alone is not a sufficient explanation. The fact that gelatin solu- 
tions caused a more permanent rise of blood pressure than pure saline was 
noted by J. Hogan and Martin H. Fischer (9), and Bogert, Underhill, and 
Mendel (17) found that saline solutions containing 2 per cent, of gelatin 
did not leave the blood-vessels as rapidly as pure saline. 

A partial explanation of these facts is given by Knowlton’s experiments 
on the secretion of urine (5). Starling (6) had shown that if the osmotic 
pressure of the blood colloids, to which the membrane of the glomerulus is 
impermeable, be reduced by dilution of the blood, diuresis results. This is 
the case when a pure saline solution is injected. But Knowlton showed 
that by the addition of a colloid which has an osmotic pressure, such as 
gelatin, the effect of the dilution is greatly decreased. Further, if a colloid 
which has no perceptible osmotic pressure, such as the soluble starch used 
1^ him, be added^ instead of gelatin, the diuresis is as great as with saline. 
This is confirmed by the following experiment : — 

A eat with a blood pressure of 180 mm. of mercury had one-third of its 
Mood removed, An equal volume of S-per-oent. soluMe starch in Einger'a 
solutioa was injected when the blood pressure was 70 mm. It was brought 
hack, temporarily, to 166 mm., the viscosity of the solution being only 
fjl times that of water. The blood pressure then began to fall, beooming 
3i36 am. in IS adnutes, imd 62 mm. in 40 minutes. At the end of the 
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•experiment, 60 c.c. of urine were found in the bladder, while 30 ox. had been 
passed in the course of the experiment. 

Other experiments were made with the insertion of a cannula in the bladder » 
-and records made by means of an electrical drop recorder. It was found 
that while saline solutions produced diuresis, this was not the case with 
gelatin. For example, only 14 c.c. were excreted in 68 minutes, against 
2*5 cx. in six minutes ( = 14 c.c. in 34 minutes) before the ^leeding. 

The loss of the injected fluid by renal excretion does not, however, explain 
the phenomenon of the fall of blood pressure. It was sometimes found in 
my experiments that very little urine was produced after the saline injection. 
This was probably due to the kidney having suffered from want of oxygen 
during the period of low blood pressure following the removal of blood. In 
fact, it was noticed in one case that a slow renal secretion subsequent to a 
.saline injection was considerably increased by a more vigorous artificial respira- 
tion, although there had been no signs of asphyxial stimulation of. the nerve 
centres. It is well known that the kidney is sensitive to deficient supply of 
oxygen. But what concerns us for the present purpose is the fact that, 
-although there may bo no increased loss of fluid by renal excretion, yet the 
^irterial pressure falls rapidly after saline injections. 

The additional factor is, no doubt, passage of fluid into the tissues. Bogert, 
Underhill and Mendel (17) have shown that saline solutions pass into the 
tissues rapidly and that the kidney is not necessary for the removal of excess 
■of fluid from the circulation after intravenous injections into the normal 
animal. Moreover, the production of oedema by perfusion with Einger's 
solution is familiar to all who have made such experiments. The liver, in 
particular, swells to a great extent when saline solutions are injected. This 
is obvious to the eye, and in some plethysmographic experiments on a lobe of 
the liver which I made some years ago, I noticed a very considerable increase 
in volume under such circumstances. In the experiments to be referred to 
below, in which a limb was perfused with Einger’s solution containing 7 per 
cent, of gum acacia, the absence of oedema was noticeable. We have also 
^en above that the blood pressure romaina high for a long time after the 
injection of gum or gelatin, but falls after starch solutions. In what way, 
then, do gum and gelatin differ from starch ? Clearly in the possession of 
osmotic pressure. Starling (7) has emphasized the importance of the osmotic 
pressures of the protein content of blood and tissue fluids in the passage of 
water from one to the other. The protein content of the blood plasma is 
higher than that of the tissue lymph, so that there is a continual attraction 
•of water from the tissues to the blood. This is, however, normally balanced 
by filtration in the other direction, which ocMSurs where the pressure in the 
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blood-vessels exceeds tlie difference between the osmotic pressure of their 
contents and that of the tissue fluids. If, on the other hand, the blood is 
diluted, so that the osmotic pressure of its colloids is lowered, an internal 
pressure of the same height as before will cause greater filtration, and, at the* 
same time, the difference between the osmotic pressure of the blood and that 
of the tissue fluid being less, there is a decreased osmotic attraction of water 
by the blood from the tissues. The two causes combine to produce cederaa. 
The colloid added to increase the viscosity of an intravenous injection must- 
therefore possess an osmotic pressure equal to that of the colloids of the 
blood* Table II, above, includes some determinations of the osmotic 
pressures of certain solutions of interest in the question. These were all, 
made under the same conditions with Moore and Roaf s osmometer, arranged 
for changing the outer fluid as required, practically as described by me in a 
previous paper (8). It will be noticed that the value found for serum against- 
Ringer*s solution is the same as that found by Starling, but that’ against 
distilled water the reading is considerably higher. The water and the saline 
solution used were made just faintly alkaline to neutral red in order tO' 
approximate to the reaction of the blood, and also to avoid the loss of cations 
from the colloidal salt which occurs when the outer solution becomes acid 
from any cause, such as absorption of carbon dioxide from the air (see my 
paper [10, p. 261]), The fact that the osmotic pressure of gelatin is lowered 
by salts was noticed by Moore and Roaf, and interpreted as due to the 
aggregation of the colloid. I accepted this explanation at first, but subse- 
quently found that a sufficient explanation is to he found in the unequal 
distribution of the salts between the two sides of the membrane, when the 
colloid is itself a salt of a colloidal acid with a diffusible cation. The 
explanation is discussed in my ‘General Physiology’ (pp. 120, 160,161).. 
Owing to the small molecular weight of the salts in Ringer’s solution, a very 
small difierence of concentration in favour of the outer fluid suffices tO' 
produce a considerable fall in the apparent osmotic pressure of the colloid. 
In the case of the sodium salt of gum, for example, there is a difference of 
180 mm. of mercury between the osmotic pressures against Ringer's solution, 
and ag^nst water. Supposing the sodium chloride in the former case were 
90 per cent, dissociated, a difference in concentration between the inner and 
outer liquids of 0*034 per cent, in sodium chloride, or 3*8 per cent, of the 
total concentration, would account for the difference in osmotic pressure.. 
Thus, the osmotic pressure of the contents of the osmometer is the sum of 
those of the colloid and the salts; the osmotic pressure of the outer fluid is. 
thiat oi a scdutioa of the salts of a slightly higher concentration ; the pressure 
shown by the manometer is the difference between the two. It is interesting; 
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to note that the difference referred to is greater in the case of gam than in 
the case of serum proteins or in that of gelatin. I take it that this is dne to 
the acid of the gum being a stronger (me than those of the proteins, so that 
its salts are more dissociated electrolytioally. The difference in the ease of 
congo-red is still greater. 

The question is, then, Are we to take as the required colloidal osmotic 
pressure of our ideal injection fluid, that against water or against Singer’s 
solution ? If the wall of the blood-vessels consists of a membrane permeable 
to crystalloids, impermeable or nearly so to colloids, it will behave as the 
parchment paper membrane of our osmometer, and we must take the 
osmotic pressures as measured against Binger’s solutiou as those which come 
into play. We require a solution of a colloid which gives under th^ 
conditions an osmotic pressure of about 40 mm. of mercury. This, as 
Table II shows, is given by a 7-per-oent. solution of gum or a 6-per-cent, 
solution of gelatin. As it happens, the viscosity of such solutions is only 
very little higher than that of blood. If stronger solutions are used, water 
is attracted from the tissues and the blood is dilated. This was actually 
found to be the case when 8-per-oent. gelatin was injected. The viscosity of 
A sample of blood taken immediately after the injection was 4*2 times that 
of water; after an hour the viscosity bad decreased to 3*4 times that of 
water. 

As already pointed out, with equal cardiac output, the rate of blood flow 
through the organs remains the same, although the arterial pressure may be 
higher, if this rise of arterial pressure is due to increased peripheral 
Tesistanoe from rise of viscosity. It might be thought that increased 
viscosity is not desirable, since the work of the heart is increased thereby. 
In practice, however, the output of the heart falls with a low blood pressure, 
partly owing to insufficient inflow from the veins, partly owing to the heart 
muscle sufibrmg from deficient supply of oxygen. 

It is desirable, therefore, to increase both the viscosity and the colloidal 
osmotic pressure of solutions used for intravenous injection after loss of 
blood This can be . done effectively by the addition of 6 per cent, gelatin 
or 7 per cent, gum acacia to Binger’s solution. 

Loss qf Vaseuiwr Tone. 

We pass on to those oases where the arterial pressure is low on account 
of vascular dilatation, without diminution of the volume of blood in oircu- 
lation. This condition was obtained in my experiments either by dividing 
the spinal oord at the foramen magnum, or by decapitation in Sherrington's 
manner. It was found that, although eolations' cantaiBing gum or griatur 
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were more effective than pure Binger’s solution, the rise in arterial pressure 
did not remain at anj considerably raised level for more than 5 mins, or 
so. It appears from Boycott’s experiments (11) that increase in the total 
volume of blood, at least in rabbits, is apt to lead to heart failure, presumably 
from over-distension. The cat’s heart does not so readily suffer in this way, 
and it is to be expected that a rise in venous pressure would be found to 
occur if the falling blood pressure wore due to this cause. I have made 
several observations by connecting a cannula in the vena cava end of the renal 
vein with a small indiarubber recording tambour filled with half-saturated 
sodium sulphate solution. The results obtained were rather contrary to my 
expectation, in that signs of heart failure were not obvious. For example, in 
a small cat, the arterial pressure after section of the cord was 40 mm. of 
mercury, and the venous pressure 47 to 60 mm. of sodium sulphate solution 
of a density of 1'047. The injection of 50 c.c. of Binger's solution containing 
6 per cent, of gum and 3 per cent, of soluble starch raised the arterial 
pressure to 110 mm. of mercury, but it fell again in 18 mins, to 80 mm. The 
immediate effect of the injection was to raise the venous pressure to 100 mm. 
of NajSO*. But, as the arterial pressure fell, the venous pressure also fell 
along with it, and when the former was 80 mm. of mercury the latter had 
returned to its original value. Moreover, the heart beats were no smaller 
than the initial ones, and even greater than those before the injection of the 
gum. In experiments in which a membrane manometer was used to record 
the arterial pressure, it was clear that the fall of blood pressure was not 
accompanied by any decrease in the vigour of the cardiac contractions. On 
two occasions on which oedema of the lungs came on in the course of the 
experiment, a rise in venous pressure up to 160 mm. or more of sodium 
sulphate solution occurred, as would be expected. In the spinal cat, the rise 
of arterial pressure produced by injection of gum solutions appears to last 
for a shorter time than when the cord is merely cut. But here again, 
although the pressure may have fallen to its original value, the heart beats 
were larger. There was no considerable rise of venous pressure, but by 
repetition of injections a permanent rise in it could be produced, and sooner 
or kter heart failure came on. The general impression one obtains from 
these experiments is that the failure of gum injections to maintain for any 
considerable length of time the temporary rise of blood pressure is not to be 
accounted for by heart failure resulting from over-distension of the vascular 
system. 

Some experiments were made to discover whether an increase of the 
viscosity of the blood, without increasing its volume, would be more effeorive. 
'Xhis tros done by removing a portion of the blood, defibrinating, centrifuging, 
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and suspending the deposit of corpuscles in a sufficient volume of 7-per-oent, 
gum solution to make up the volume removed. Since, as Table II shoyrs, 
the viscosity of the blood is mainly due to the corpuscles, such a solution as 
that mentioned would have a considerably greater viscosity than that of the 
blood, because that of the gum solution alone is equal to that of blood. It 
is somewhat surprising, however, that these solutions of high viscosity have 
no better effect than those whose viscosity is no higher than that of blood. 
It is possible that the heart may be overloaded, although the venous pressure 
did not rise higher than 36 mm. of sodium sulphate solution. Even after 
60 C.C, more gum solution and 25 c.c. of saline, the venous pressure was only 
60 to 70 mm. of sodium sulphate solution, although in asphyxia it rose to 
100 mm. We may call to mind the experiments of Evans and Ogawa(13), 
in which it was found that the output of the heart-lung preparation was 
decreased by increase in viscosity of the blood above the normal value. 
These observers hold that the effect is mainly due to increased resistance to 
inflow through the tubes supplying the heart. The practical point is that no 
advantage is to be gained by increasing the viscosity of the blood above its 
normal value. 

This statement applies also where the blood pressure was low on account 
of haemorrhage. If the viscosity of the fluid run in to replace the loss was 
increased by the addition of corpuscles from centrifuged blood, the rise of 
pressure was no greater than if the solution had only the normal viscosity of 
blood. It is probable that the accommodation mechanism to be referred to 
below comes into play under such circumstances. 

My experiments fail to supply an answer to the question why the effect 
of intravenous injections, even of gum solutions, is so much less lasting 
when the low pressure is due to vaso-dilatation than it is when due to loss of 
blood. 

Since the fall of pressure in the former case is due to arterial dilatation, 
it is natural to test whether the administration of a substance which causes 
vaso-constriction, such as adrenaline, is what is needed. But the effect of 
adrenaline is very transitory, so that it would be necessary to give it con- 
tinuously or in repeated doses. Barium chloride is advocated by Langley (14), 
and has a more prolonged action, I am able to confirm its value. In doses 
of 2 mgrm. per kilogramme of body weight in the cat, it does not affect vaso- 
motor reflexes, and produces a large and prolonged increase in arterial 
pressure. It may, with advantage, be combined with a moderate amount of 
gum solution, and given in 1 mgrm. doses, as the following experiment 
shows 

Cat of 1*25 kgrm. weight. Cord out at foramen magnum wd vi^ cut. 
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ijrterial pressure 41 mm. of mercui^. Heart beats very small. Three cubic 
oeutimetres of 0‘04-per-cent, barium chloride given intravenously (sslmgrra. 
per kilogramme). Pressure raised *to 63 mm. Twenty cubic centimetres of 
gum solution were then given. The pressure was raised to 96 mm. It 
remained high for 7 or 8 minutes, but slowly fell, until in 27 minv\te» it was 
64 mm. A further dose of barium chloride did not raise the pressure much. 
The vaao-constrictor mechanism was found finally to respond to asphyxial 
stimulation. 

It appears that in physiological experiments the injection of barium 
chloride combined with gum solution will be found useful. Whether it 
M^ould be odmissihle for clinical use, I am unable to state. 

Accommodation of the Vamilar Sydem. 

Some incidental observations made in the course of the preceding research 
are of interest. 

It 1ms long been known that after hcemorrhage there is a gradual rise of 
blood pressure, and also that an artificially produced rise of pressure causes a 
reflex vaso-dilatation. The latter is generally regarded as due to stimulation 
of receptor endings of the depressor nerves. Heidenhain appears to have 
thbught that the vasomotor centres are directly sensitive to rise and fall of 
arterial pressure. But very little direct evidence has been obtained towards 
solution of the problem. Johansson and Tigerstedt (15) state that loss of 
blood results in vaso-constriction, but I have been unable to find the 
experimental evidence in their paper. 

Clearly tlie only way in which direct evidence can be obtained is by 
observations on the state of the arterioles in an organ whose circulation is 
independent of that of the animal to which it belongs, while it is still in 
nervous connection therewith. Experiments of this kind have been made by 
Pilcher and Sollmann(16) on artificially perfused spleens. They found that 
htemorrhage caused vaao-constriction, transfusion of blood caused vaso- 
dilatation. 

The question seemed of sufficient importance to warrant further experi- 
ments, and on another organ. I chose the hind leg of the cat. The whole 
of the tissues, excluding the femoral artery and vein and the nerves, were 
tied off by a aeries of strong ligatures. As perfusion fluid, 7-per-oent. gum 
Xtk Bingei^s solution was used. This was aerated by blowing air through it 
was driven through the limb under constant pressure by means of a small 
. outlet on the delivery side served to keep the pressure 

and was ^justed by means of a screw pinohoock. The pressure wee 
lE^ thahometer attached to the cannula in the femoral arteiy- 

: ■ ^ ' 2 I 
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The rate of blood flow through the limb was recorded by an electrical drop 
recorder. 

It has been already mentioned tliat, after blood has been removed, the 
arterial pressure rises again fairly rapidly to a certain degree, independently 
of the injection of any fluid. This rise appears to be too rapid to be 
accounted for, at all events in its initial stage, by absorption of fluid from the 
tissues. Indeed, 1 was unable to obtain evidence of dilution of the blood 
within 3 mins., although the arterial pressure had risen from 38 mm. of 
mercury to 66 mm. When the circulation through the perfused limVj was 
observed during this peiiod, there was seen to be a progressive slowing of the 
rate of flow, this slowing was replaced by an increased rate when injections 
of gum solutions were made into the jugular vein of the animal itself. The 
results of Pilcher and Sollmann were thus confirmed. It was noticed also, as 
would be expected, that the first stage of asphyxia was accompanied by a 
slowing of the circulation through the limb. The constriction passed off in 
the lator stages, as the nerve centres beijome paralysed. 

We see now why it was found in some cases tlmt injection of gum solution, 
of equal volume and viscosity to that of the blood removed, caused a 
temporary rise of arterial pressure above that existing before the loss of 
blood. The injection was made into a system in which the arterioles were to 
some extent constricted by impulses from nerve centres. 

The cause of the peripheral vaso-dilatation produced by rise of arterial 
pressure seems clear. The depressor nerves were intact, and a sufficient 
explanation is afforded by stimulation of tljeir receptor endings in the aorta 
or heart. The peripheral vaso-constriction produced by fall of pressure is 
not quite so simply explained. Pilcher and Sollmann are inclined to attribute 
it to anaemia of the vaao-constrictor centre. The result of this is presumably 
a greater or less accumulation of carbon dioxide, not sufficiently rapidly 
removed by the blood current, and it has been shown tliat carbon dioxide 
excites nerve centres. I do not altogether understand whether these authors 
regard this as the cause. They state that they have excluded asphyxial 
effects by the insufflation of oxygen. But it does not follow that more 
oxygen is actually supplied to the nerve centres, since the blood may have 
been practically saturated already, and the rate of blood flow is not 
necessarily increased. There may, therefore, have been a slight rise in the 
carbon dioxide content of the centres, even when oxygen is insufflated into 
the lungs. The comparatively slow rate of onset of tlie vaso-constriction in 
my experiments is in favour of this explanation. A brief stimulation of 
tte; nerve, so that the heart was stopped, did not result in any 

delectable change in the rate of flow through the limb. 
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Summary, 

When the arterial pressure is low from loss of blood, it cannot be brought 
back, except to a certain degree, by the injection of saline solution in volume 
equal to that of the blood lost, lint if the viscosity of such solutions is 
raised to that of the blood, a return to normal height is possible. 

The effect of saline injections is also much less lasting than that of 
solutions containing gum or gelatin. The difference in this case is due to the 
osmotic pressure of the colloids, by which loss of water by the kidneys and to 
the tissues is prevented. Solutions containing gum do not produce oedema in 
artificial perfusion of organs. 

When the fall of blood pressure is duo to peripheral vaso-dilatation, gum 
or gelatin solutions, although more effective than pure saline, produce a much 
less permanent rise than in cases of loss of blood. No signs of heart failure 
could be detected and the cause of the fall of the raised pressure to its original 
height is still obscure. The combination of a small (Jose of barium chloride, 
as recommended by Langley, with a moderate amount of gum solution was 
found to be the most satisfactory method in such castes and no diminution of 
vaso-motor excitability resulted. 

The view that fall of arterial pressure produces peripheral vaso-constriction 
by means of nervous channels and that rise of arterial pressure produces 
vaso-dilatation was confirmed by artificial perfusion of a limb. 
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Man's Mechanical Efficiency in Work Performance and the Cost 
of the Movements Involved {T7^eated Separately). 

By J. S. Macdonald, Professor of Physiology, Liverpool 

(Communicated by Prof. C. S. Sherrington, F.R.S. Received May 6, 1914, — 
received in revised form September 6, 1916.) 

Many of the data contained in this pa}>er have been already published* 
and submitted to a preliminary process of analysis. From the arrangement 
then made it was seen that the body-weight exercised two separate, and 
opposing, influences on the heat production associated with muscular work, 
A certain steady rate of movement was maintained throughout a long series 
of exj)eriments, and this was complicated to a different degree, in diflferent 
groups of experiments, with the performance of different, increasing, amounts 
of mechanical work. When the heat production was comparatively small, 
in the case of minimal work performance, it was observed to vary directly 
with the body-weights of the individual subjects. On the other hand, when 
larger, tliis variation was less noticeable, and at a certain stage of increase in 
the performance of work it was found to have disappeared completely. The 
fact was very definite, so that in four different groups of experiments 
arranged in order of reference to rising values of mechanical work the 
total heat productions measured varied in Group A directly with in 

Group B with in Group G, with and in Group D with W^ (loc. 
eiL, p. 111). No attempt was made at the time, other than contained in a 
statement of suggestions requiring consideration, to explain this phenomenon, 
for which course, indeed, an excuse might be foimd in the labour involved in 
collecting the information, and the even greater labour of dealing similarly 
with the very extensive sc^ries of measumments underlying the published 
data. To this problem, then, attention is once more directed in the present 
paper. In the meantime, these original data have been elaborately and 
excellently examined by Glaxebrook and Dyef in a' manner meriting very 
considerable interest, 

Before once more encountering these facts, an explanation of the chief 
terms utilised may be of advantage, since the mode of experiment and the 
actual measurements have of necessity to be kept out of siglit, and no 
opportunities arise therefore for an observation of the way in which 
measurementB are summed to form the total data displayed. Thus, for 

♦ ** Studies in the Heat-production Associated with Muscular Work.— Preliminary 
Oonwnunkation,’* * Boy, Soc. Proc.,' B, roi. 87, p. 96 s» wy. <1913), 
t * Boy. Soc. Proc./ B, vol 87, p. 311 (1914). 
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example, the main data, throughout termed ‘'heat productiouB” include 
frequently a larger quantity of heat than that dieaipated from the experi- 
mental subject as such, since tliey include an allowance made for any 
additional heat stored in his body (an allowance assessed with reference to 
the rectal temperature), and also include the heat dissipated from the experi-* 
mental machine (cycle) whenever, and to the same extent as, work is 
performed upon it by the subject It is clear that only such sums of the 
total transformation of energy by the subject are of major physiological 
interest, as alone equivalent to data obtained from examinations of the 
exchange of oxygen and carbon dioxide in the concomitant process of 
respiration, and to data obtained in any other fashion as to the oxidation of 
material in the body. 

Then, again, it is necessary to define the usage of the term “ efiSciency/’ 
ainee although at the outset of these experiments that usage was as far as 
possible defined by the very nature of the experiments, occasion has since 
arisen to utilise the term in an unanticipated way. Thus, oiiginally,* they 
were arranged to provide a determination of “ efficieiicy ” by the comparison 
of increments in work performance with associated increments of heat 
production, and that arrangement is very definitely continued in the data 
under dieeussion, since the process of experiment was narrowed down to an 
examination of numbers of individual subjects in two groups of experiments 
(A and C), differing only from one another by an increment of work and its 
consequences. Owing to an accident these groups were interrupted, and 
later, after a complete overhauling of the calorimeter and its apparatus, 
under improved conditions the same process was renewed, but the results of 
this later aeries have licea classified under Groups B and D. In either case 
it was intended to deal finally with the question of efficiency by a 
comparison of increments observed under similar experimental conditions 
and it is to be dealt with best by making that comparison where those 
conditions were at their best, that is, in the later pair of groups (B and D). 
Utilised in reference to such a comparison, there is not much chance that 
any misunderstanding can arise as to the meaning of “ efficiency.*’ When 
later the usage of the term is expanded, as first when the efficiency 
prevalent in the performance of the whole of the external work is 
considered (as distinguished from the increment) in each of the experiments 
of Group B and of Group I), even at that stage the term will probably not 
be misunderstood, since it will be clear that the work done is then being 
compared to that fraction of the heat production which includes it, and 
which is associated with its performance and with nothing else, not even 
^ BeporW p (1912>. 
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with the accomplishment of the movement in the course of which it ifr 
performed. So far the use is simple, and may be expressed in symbols as 
follows: Let K equal the work done, and a?-i-K the heat production, the 
incremental efficiency is the ratio dK/d(x>^K), When the total efficiency 
work performance is dealt with, then a? must be considered as split up 
into fractions where z is equal to and where y is everything; 

else ” that has no relation to K, in this case the ratio is K/(<jbK -f K). When 
later “ everything else ” is dealt with, some simplification ensues, since for the 
purposes of this paper — for reasons better explained in the conclusion, when, 
the results obtained by such a method of procedure have been examined and 
found in order — “everything else’* which is left of the heat production* 
when has been subtracted is considered in its entirety as the “ cost o£ 
movement/* no attempt whatever being made to treat it as if again 
analysable into fractions such as are required by the conventional view 
that a part of it is “ resting metabolism,*’ and only the remainder associated 
with movement However, it is in this latter case, in reference to move- 
ment, most difficult to estimate the prevalent efficiency, because of the 
impossibility of directly measuring the work done in movement, but it will 
be seen that there is promise that an analysis of the “ cost of movement **' 


Data of Groups B and D reprinted in Abbreviated Form from the 
Preliminary Communication. ♦ 



Date, 1918. 

** Stripped 
weight.*' 

BeT8. per 
minute. 

l^ame. 

Heat production In 
kalories per hour. 

Grom B. — Standard rate of movement 60 revs. 

per minute, associated work 



19 kals. per hour. 




January 28, XO 

February 8, 4, 5 

]. 64-6 

60 

Bennett 

198 

11 

February 17 

62 ’1 

69 ‘8 

Kemp 

218 

HI 

MawhS 

60-8 

60 

Oamm 

197 

rv 

March 4 

60 -S 

60 

Bae 

212 

V 

March 6 

48 '7 

60 

Armstrong 

177 


Grom D, — Standard rate 60 revs, per miru, associated work 66 kals. I 



per hour. 



I 

February 18, 26 ...... 

62-1 

60*8 

Kemp 

860 


January 27, 80, 31 ... 
Fehruaiy 18, 19 

} w-e 

69*8 

Bennett 

, 886 

III 

February 80 

60-6 

60*4 

Bae 

847 

IV 

February 21 

80 ‘4 

60*6 

Hill 

846 

V 

February 24] 

66 -8 

60*6 

Sharrard 

852 

VI 

February 26, 28 

48-7 

60*4 

Armstrong 

846 


* *Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ lo<k ciV., pp, lOd, 109. 
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may somewhat unexpectedly diiuntegrate that quantity into terms of work 
■done and price paid. 

Turning then to the data of the two more recent groups of experiments, 
B and D {loc. cii., pp. 108, 109), it will be seen that four names, and not 
more than four, are to be found in both groups, and so provide four 
individual opportunities for a determination of efficiency by reference to 
increments of work and heat production. Always speaking of these 
subjects, Kemp, Ilae, Bennett, Armstrong, in the same order, they may be 
thought of as differing from one another in several ways which seemed to 
have so little influence on the data that they were not mentioned in the 
process of preliminary analysis. Thus their heights are different, respec- 
tively 168*7, 171*8, 171*2, and 166*4 cm. Their ‘‘figures'* are different, as 
may be deduced from a comparison of these heights with the cube roots of 
their stripped weights," their respective heights in these tenns being, 
4*26 4*37 4*50 and 4*44 ; from which it may be inferred 

that Bennett was slender (4*5 whereas Kemp was sturdy (4*26 Wvi*), 
and the other two were of intermediate types. The clothes worn weighed 
respectively, 1*5, 1*0, 3*7, and 3*8 kgm. ; the lighter clothes being the 
athletic exercise " garb of two medical students, the heavier the ordinary 
clothes of two junior laboratory assistants. As a matter of fact, it is 
difficult to control clothing and the attempt made was limited to the 
supervision, and provision where necessary, of light shoes. Then the mean 
rectal temperatures during that part of the experiments (second hour) 
covered by the data were respectively, 36*6, 37*3, 37*0, and 37*7° 0.; the 
mean surface temperatures, 29*8, 29*9, 31*8, and 34*0° C. More differences, 
of less importance, could also be mentioned in terms of age, diet, and habit. 

First, taking the data from the Tables without correction, that is to say, 
dealing with all four subjects as if they had each performed exactly the 
standard amount of yrovk required, equivalent to 56 kalories in D, to 
19 kalories in B, and therefore providing an increment of 87 kalorios; 
this increment is then compared with the measured increments of heat 
production, which differ in the individual cases. 


' 

Name. 

Weight 
** stripped.** 

Heat production. 

Increment. 

Factors 
of increment. 

Qwup H. 

Gboup B. 

U) Kemp. 

kgm. 

860 

188 

188 

87x8*67 

(») Bm... 

SO *5 

84? 

su 

185 

87x8*66 

(3) Betmeib 

54*6 

886 

198 

148 

87x8*64 

(4) Ametoong... 

48*7 

848 

177 

168 

87x4*67 
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It will be seen that the respective ratios of the number 37 to the 
numbers 132, 135, 142 and 169 are the individual values of F the 
efficiency, and realised that the individual values of E (the reciprocal 
of the “ efficiency in work performance **) are contained in the last ooluiua 
in the factors 3*57, 3*65, 3*84, and 4*57. The values of these factors 
expressed in terms of the stripped weights " of the different subjects are : — 

(1) Kemp E = 67 

.(2)Rae E = 67 

(3) Bennett E =« 67 

(4) Armstrong E == 67 

It is of advantage to display these figures in this way prior to making the 
necessaiy corrections, since the method of correction is dependent on the 
accuracy of separate experiments in which measurements were made o!‘ the 
power absorbed by a motor (1) when driving the cycle against the particular 
brake used in the experiments, and (2), always in the same series of obsei va* 
tions, against rope-brakes arranged to entail the same power-absorption. In 
these experiments it was accurately ascertained that in the neighbourhood 
of the experimental rate, the power-ebsoiption, and therefore tlie work done> 
in the cycling experiments varied with the square of the rate. Aberrations 
from the standard rate therefore must be regarded as seriously affecting the 
amount of work done. 

Examining the aberrations in rate shown in the tabulated data (Groups B 
and D, loc. eU,), it is found that, with the exception of Bennett, the subjects 
deviated sensibly and in much the same proportion from this rate in 
Group D, but maintained it steadily in Group B. The explanation is 
simple: conducted by the same rhythmical light signal, they were 
dependent on the clock from which the signal was worked (electrical 
contact), except Bennett, who preferred to be guided by the tick of a clock 
inside the calorimeter. These aberrations have been corrected for, in every 
single datum in the tabulated data, on the precise basis of variation with 
the square of the rate, and the average correction so obtained entails the 
following alterations in the statement of work-performance 


ISfme, 

Aetuttl work, K. 

Actual itH^rement, 
dK. 

E„ Group B. 

Kft Group B. 

(1) Kemp 

18 -87 

S6-S6 

87*69 

h) 3ftae 

X9-(K) 

56 76 

87 76 

(8) Bennett 

»-oo 

55 '59 

86*59 

(4) iitmtttrpDg 

10-00 

66 -07 

87*67 
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A$ a oonaeqiteuce the values of E formerly given must be altered from 

(1) 3*67, (2) 3*65, (3) 3*84, (4) 4*67, to (1) 3*50, (2)3*58, (3) 3*88, (4) 4*49, and 
the efficiencies prevalent in the four different cases are : (1) 1 28*6, (2) 28*0, 
(3) 25*8, and (4) 22*3 per cent, respectively. 

Expressed in terms of the “ stripped weights ” of the different subjects the 
observed values of E are as follows : — 

(1) Kemp 64*57 

(2) Rae 64*57 

(3) Bennett 64*57 

(4) Armstrong 64*57 

It is therefore clear tJiat efficiency in work-performance is dominated by 
the value of the body-weight, that it is greater with the greater weight, and 
therefore that on this account greater weight is an advantage, diminishing 
heat production. In the particular case just examined it is found, in fact, 
that 

F == W«-T»V64*6. 


However, it is essential, when making this statement, that some indication 
should be inserted of my opinion that this expression covers only a particular 
problem and refers, in unmodified form, only to work upon a particular machine. 
I shall, therefore, venture to insert in the statement a particular function 
of the body weight, l/P (see (/), p. 407), which is of the average value of 
W‘^'^®/4*04 in these particular subjects, and has a definitely particular 
average value in this particular case. Modified by its insertion, tiie efficiency 
statement is, therefore, as follows : — 

F == Wi/ie P. 

Nots. — It la of interest that there ia some slight evidence in these data of the 
influenoe of factors of secondary importance. Thus iu the data of Group D (‘ Eoy. Soc. 
Free.,' loc, p. 109) five separate ox|ieriments are recorded on Bennett in which his 
rates of cycling were respectively 59*7, 60*0, 60*1, 69*0, and 60*0. Notwithstanding these 
differences in rate of movemont, and the still larger consequences which ensue in the 
rate of work performance on the brake (see alnwe), the respective heat-productious 
are recorded as 338, 332, 336, 333, and 338. Thus, more especially attending to the 
fourth of these exj)ert meats, in which the rate of cycling fell to an annoying degree, 
Bennett's temperalAre may explain the fact that the heat production did not similarly 
fall. At the time he maintained that the cycle-counter was at fault, and that as a 
fact the rate was properly continued, but his I’ecord differs on that day from every other 
day in the following important paints : (1) initial temperature 37*6^ C., replacing average 
37*1* C. ; (2) rectal temperature during experiment 37*33* C. instead of 36*8“ C, ; 
(3) surface temperature 33*65* C. instead of 30*81* C., and consequently (d) difference of 
Level between rectal and surface temperatures 8*7'' C. instead of 6 0" C. In shoil; — 
and uct as on explanation — on that occasion Bennett suffered from, and complained of, a 
heavy cold. Boihewhat similar pathological interest is to be attached to the experi* 
mmt on Sharrord in the same group. 
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Up to the present nothing but the increments have been examined, and it 
is of interest now to observe what order can be obtained on the assumption 
that this efficiency prevailed similarly in the total performance of external 
work. Subtracting then the quantity EKi from the experiments in Group B, 
and EKa from those in Group D, in both cases utilising the now observed 
individual values of E and the corrected values of Ki and Ka, the following 
residues are obtained. 

Eesidues or Costs of Movement. 


Name. 

Group B. 

Group D. 

(1) Kemp 

151 -9 

152-0 

(S) Rae 

144 *l 

144 -2 

(8) Benuefct 

119 *2 

119 -0 

(4) Anasfcrong 

91*5 

91 7 


Although the slightly greater rate of movement (603/600) in Group D 
might have been expected to produce somewhat larger consequences, to 
which Bennett should have proved an exception, yet tj^ie figures are very 
satisfactory evidence of the comparability of the two groups of experiments. 
In view of this evidence these data are acc|pted as entities separable from 
the total heat production, and m representing the cost of the underlying 
movement. Before dealing with them more precisely certain additional data 
are introduced. 

Additional Data (Briscoe). 

Doubtless some of the accuracy of the experiments just quoted is to be 
assigned to the monotonous repetitions of similar experiments, every 
experiment being a “ drill in handling the very complicated apparatus 
required, in precisely the most convenient way. The series of experiments 
now quoted from were of a different type, since laige variations in heat 
production were measured in successive experiments. No doubt they suffer 
to some slight degree from that fact. Then again they were not all of 
precisely the same duration, some longer and some shorter than those of the 
efficiency groups ” ; and in addition the calibmtion of the #ork done on the 
cycle was not so satisfactory, nor had it the same direct relation to the actual 
experimental rates of movement, since in several experiments the subject 
initiated and maintained his own rate. Once that is said, however, in other 
points they were similar. The rate of cycling was maintained the same, 
however much it was varied in different experiments, throughout the whole 
time of each single experiment. The sets of observations were made at the 
end of each five-minute period, and none are reckoned in the data Chat were 
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taken in the first hour. The accountancy ” of measurements has followed 
exactly the same rigid plan* and the data now published have been 
carefully scrutinised again on exactly similar lines. The subject’s efficiency, 
as calculated from his own results, and in agreement with those already 
considered, is such that the subtraction necessary to remove the moiety of 
heat production associated with external work performance is 3'86K. 
Removing these fractions the “ cost of movement ” is left, and in this case it 
represents that coat at definitely different rates of movement 


E. J. Briscoe, 1912. " Stripped weight 55*8 kgrm. E = 8 85. 


Date. 

V. 

Bev«i. 

per luinufco. 

K. 

Work. 

H. 

Heat 

production. 

EK. 

Subtraction. 

Q-H-EK. 

Bosidue. 

1912. 






(1) May 24 

40 

21 

160 

81 

79 

•(2) May 14 

1 r 

13 

167 

50 

117 

*(3) May 17 ' 

1 60 J 

26 

212 

100 i 

112 

♦(4) May 20 ' 

1 1 

34*6 

244 

188 

ni 

*(6) May 22 

J li 

42*5 , 

286 

164 

122 

(6) May 7 j 

72 

49 

841 

180 

152 

April 25 1 

74 

16 

222 

62 

160 

May 21 

80 

73 

466 

281 

175 

fMarch 28 

W(f) 

10 

291 

40 

251 

fMarch 29 

98 (f) 

11 

816 

42 

274 


^ Data in British Awsociation Beport, 1912, p. 289, numberod there as 2, 8, 4, B. 
t The query by the side of the revolution rate will be understood to refer to the difficulty of 
tnaintaiuing these fast rates in a perfectly uniform way, there always being a tendency for 
groups of faster to succeed groups of slower movements. 


These Briscoe data have been given in the same form as all the data up to 
the present, and may be compared at once with them, but for the purposes 
of the later part of this paper they are now changed in form. Kalories per 
hour are now changed into small calories per second, revolutions per minute 
into ** per second,” and doubling this revolution rate, so taking account of the 
two complete leg-movements associated with each revolution of the cycle 
pedals, they are presented as ** strides per second.” 

Another change may also be noticed from this point onwards, namely, the 
large number of apparently significant figures in which the rates of move- 
ment are expressed (thus, 2*667 per sec.), but this method has proved of 
value, in so far as these figuies are submitted to speculative arrangement 
always in the same definite form in which they are given. 
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Table I. — Briacoe. " 

V = strides per second. Q » residue or cost of movement/' 


' V 

1 -aas 

2*000 

2 -400 

2*486 

2-667 

3*200 

8-867 

logV 

0-124 

0*801 1 

0*880 

0*892 

0 *426 

0*606 

0*514 

Q 

22 

82 

42 

44 

49 

70 

76 

log Q 

1*342 

1*506 

1*823 

j 

1*648 

1-690 

1-846 

1*881 


Further Additional Data (Douglas). 

To complete the range of data essential to a full consideration of the cost 
of movenient/* I have, of necessity, had to consult the data given by other 
investigators, and have chosen as most suitable for my purpose equivalent 
data published by Douglas and Haldane * which are in their original form 
measurements of the oxygen absorbed and the carbon dioxide produced by 
Douglas when walking on the gross at Oxford at rates varied from 2 to 
5 miles per hour. These data have been converted into calories per second, 
following the Zuntz and Schumburg method in exact detail The method 
may be readily ascertained from Benedict and Cathcart's description.^ This 
done, I have converted “miles per hour” into “strides per sec^ond” in an 
arbitrary fashion, since tlm stride-length of Douglas is not given. For this 
purpose 1 have credited him with a length of stride of 0*837 metre 
(33 iiKjhes), thus allowing 0*533 stride per sec. as the equivalent of 1 mile 
per hour. 

In dealing with these data no subtraction whatever has been made. The 
view is taken that the process of “ walking on the grass at Oxford ” is not 
associated with any other than a negligible amount of external work per- 
formance. The whole heat production is thus in this case treated as “ cost of 
movement,” and is dealt with as if caused by phenomena completely 
resembling those underlying the residue of heat production in Briscoe's case> 
completely, that is to say in everything but magnitude. 


Table IL — Douglas Walking on the Grass at Oxford. 

V = strides per second. H = heat production in calories per second. 


Y 

2-667 

2*400 

2-188 

1*600 

1-067 

logV 

0*426 

0*880 

0-828 

0*204 

0*028 



210 

164 

181 1 

88*5 

68 

logH 

2*822 

2*216 

2*118 

j 

1 1*947 

L. 

1-789 


* ‘Journ. Physiol./ voL 46, p. 236 et seq. (1912); also quoted in ‘Phil. Trana/ 
B, vol. 203, 

t ‘ Muscular Work— A Metabolic Study, with Special Befemnce to the Jlfficiency of 
the Human Body as a Machine,’ Oamegie Inetitution, Washington, 1913, p. 33. 
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T*b Cost op Movsmknt. 

Foi'mulatum of the Cost. 

It is a matter of oommon knowledge that the “cost of movement ” increaees 
with increasing body weight. It is therefore different from the cost of 
work performance, for which heavier individuals are chosen for the continued 
performance of heavy work. That the fact is a very definite one may be* 
seen at once from the residues of my four cycling subjects on p. 401. For 
brevity those residues (Group B) are at once expressed in terms of the* 
individual " stripped weights " of the four subjects subsequent to conversion 
from kalories per hour into small calories per second (division by .S-fi). 

(1) Kemp Q = 0-1114 

(2) Eae Q = 0109C 

(3) Bennett Q = 01053 W> ««, 

(4) Armstrong Q = 0-1114 

and at the same rate of movement (see Table I, 2 strides per second), 

(5) Briscoe Q = 00991 W'"®*. 

Taking the average of the first four, obtained under the same experimental) 
conditions, it may be said that at this rate of movement (one cycle revolu- 
tion, or two strides per second), 

Q « 0-1094 (o). 

And now turning to the influence of the rate of movement on this cost,, 
it is also certainly very definite, even if complex. Thus the whole of the 
Douglas data (Table II) may reasonably lie considered as expressible in. 
the following formula : — 

H = 62-37 (1-475 V)«»»v (j), 

as is shown by a comparison of the data, 

(1) 210, 164, 131, 88-6, 63, 
with the values deduced from the formula, 

(2) 210, 166, 133, 88. 63. 

As a matter of fact, it is possible to make a choice between this formula, 
and others of a somewhat similar type, equally, if not more, satisfactory for 
this purpose, but this formula has been deliberately chosen as of a certain 
greater rigidity of type which is of value when comparisions are made with 
attempts to formulate the cost of other movements. Thus, for example, the 
whole of the Briscoe data can be reasonably held to be expressible in an 
exactly similar, and similarly rigid, formula as follows : — 

* Q « 16-46 (1-783 V)®•*®^ 


(4 
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as is shown by a comparison of the data ♦ 

(1) 22, 32, 42, 44, 49. 70, 76 
with the values deduced from the formula 

(2) 22, 32, 41, 42. 48, 70, 73. 

Tlie agreement is certainly least where the experimental data are necessarily 
fallible. 

In reference to the influence of “ rate” upon the cost of movement, and in 
exact explanation of the nature of the formula, it may be said at once that 
the point of greatest importance lies in the fact that the cost per stride 
is least at a certain intermediate rate of movement, and therefore also the 
cost of progression is least at the same intermediate rate. In both of these 
forinulse that fact is placed in unusual prominence by the direct insertion of 
this economical rate in a definite position of importance in the formulas. 
The cost per stride in Douglas' case, that is to say, the value of HV"^, 
is least when V has the value 1*475, and in Briscoe's case the value 1*788. 
Speaking of the particular value of V os in each case P, then the two 
formula) have the resemblance shown below : — 


(b) Douglas H = 52*37 

(c) Briscoe Q = 16*45 (PV)"*^^\ 


Nor is this the end of the resemblance, as may be seen from the considera- 
tions stated below, 

Digressing a moment, but as briefly as possible, it may be stated as an 
axiom that, with regard to every formula of the general type, R = a; (yvyv. 
the value of V at which EV“i is minimal is determined by the relation 

2Vi(log,Vi+log,y4-l) = 1. 

In this {articular case P = V, ss y, and therefore 
* P (log, P + log, P + 1) * 1, 

therefore s = 1 /[P (2 log, P + !>]. (rf) 

That is to say that, in this particular rigid formula, z is also a function of P, 
and may be represented by P' ; and this is exactly true in the two formulee 
l^iven : in the one case 0'380 has this relation to 1475, and in the other 
0‘260 to 1*783. The present resemblance between the two formule is 
■therefore seen in the fact they may be both written as follows : — 


(J) Douglas H = 52*37 (PV)*“’', 

(c) Briscoe Q s 16*45 (PV)^. 


If it could be shown, then, that 62*37 in the one case, or, as it may be 
•termed, T in formula (5), is also a function of 1*475, and tite aam* 
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function as is 16'46, the P in formula (c), of 1‘783, then H would be * 
function of P, Q also a function of P, and the functions would be identical 
in character. This actually seems to be the case, as is shown inoidentally in 
the following method of dealing with the two formulae, which is of use later 
in assessing values of P in additional individual cases (see (/), p. 407). 

Q>) Douglas H = T(PV)i’'’^ = 52-37 (1-475 
therefore log H = 1-719 + 0-380 V log V+ 0-064 V, 

= l-719(l + 0-22lVlogV)+Vlogl-16, 
therefore H = 

It will be seen that this new form of statement is permissible, inasmuch as 
P^' is approximately equal to 11 6, and because 

P' = 0-221 X 1-719 = 0-221 log T. (r) 

(c) Briscoe Q = T(PV)P''^ = 16-45 (l-783)»»»v 
therefore log Q = 1-216 + 0-260 V log V + 0-066 V, 

= l-216(l + 0-2l3VlogV)+Vlogri6. 

= (l + 0'213VlogV)logT+Vlogl-16. 
therefore Q = l.l6VT^■^o•«3V'“«v 

This statement, similar to that given in the case of Douglas, is again also 
permissible because P^' is approximately equal to 1-16, and because 

P' = 0-213 X 1-216 = 0-213 log T. (/> 

Now when (e) is compared with (/), with an appreciation of the fact that 
the quantities of heat dealt with in the two cases are in the ratio of 210/49 
at the same common value for V, (V ** 2-667), also of the ease with which 
it would be possible to adjust the small difference thus revealed without 
modifying the formula probably in any other way than to make them still 
more applicable to the data than they are at present, it will be granted 
that (e) and (/) reveal T as the same identical function of P. T may then 
be written as P". It follows that the formulae are completely identical in 
form, and may either be written as follows : — 

H or Q = P"(PV)>*^ = V). 

The o^ly difference, then, between the cost of walking, on the one hand, 
and the cost of cycling on the other, is to be sought in the different 
nukgnitade of P in the two cases, and in either case the cost of movement at 
eyety other rate, including that at the " economical rate,” where this cost ia 
leas^ may apparently be anticipated after an examination of the cost at any 
one definitely maintain^ rate. 
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It is now useful to define T in terms of P, and a possible procedure is as 
follows : — 

Let T = therefore (Douglas) /*i = 44‘76, (Briscoe) yuj = 14’06. 

Let n = yP* and therefore log/* = logy +« log P, 

therefore (Douglas) 1'661 = logy+0'169«, (1) 

(Briscoe) 1‘148 = logy+0'261«. (2) 

From these equations 

z = — 6'134, and logy = 2'687, 

therefore also y = 486'6 = 

therefore /* = 

and T = 117/* = l-17e*-i»7P«'9*. (y) 

Introducing this expression for T in the general equation 
H* = 117(e*-«7P«i»)(PV)*”^ 

therefore 0-426 H = (h) 

The suggestion implied in the form (A) is obvious, and may be briefly 
expressed by saying that the expression 

0-426 H = E' (i »*«») := J (»»E')m»,. O’) 

would raptesent a rational formula, in which E' was the reciprocal of the 
efficiency in movement, also that there is some promise shown in (A) of a 
final statement in this rational form. 

Under the impression that this promise is sufficient to permit immediate 
examination of the formula from such a point of view, I shall venture to 
speak of part of the formula as the possible “ (mE') ” factor. 

r/t« " (mEX jPacfor. 

An attempt to ascertain the relation between and the mass, 

and at the same time to express 1/P in terms of W, may be made very 
simply by utilising the relation found in the case of the four cycling 
subjects^ Q = 0-1094 It will be remembered that for both 

Douglas and Briscoe, and therefore inferentially the cycling subjects, 
Q s= It is true there was a slight di^erenoe in Douglas' 

.case, but it was even then of minimal value, and there can be little 
hesitation in applying the exact form of Briscoe’s statement to the subjects 
examined under siaular conditions. In th^ case, since Y iw 2, the lattw 
expression becomes Q » 1-846 

0-1094 W‘*» * Q » 1-846 
* OrQ. 
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therefore T =s W> «V9-284 = 1-17/*. 

therefore /x = 10-86. (*) 

Bttt 

^ _ ^ m/p m _ -vv-i-Ms/io-se therefore P,* = 4-042/W“-*«. (/) 

Therefore the wiE' factor and P have both been expressed in terms of the 
stripped weight.” However, since the mass in motion includes the clothes, 
it seems essential at this point to introduce the '* clothed weight ” ; and an 
interesting way of doing so is to determine the values of P for Kemp and 
Armstrong, from the general expression (f) given above ; and then convert 
the values so found into terms of the clothed weight. Substituting 621 and 
43-7 for W in (/), it follows that in Kemp’s case P = 1*714, and in 
Armstrong's case P = 1-840. Now their clothed weights (for weight of 
clothes, see p. 397) were 63-1 and 47*5 kgrm. respectively ; terming this weight 
Wj, in both cases the given values of P* may be expressed as 

P<, = 4-88/WV*'®; (w) 

substituting this new value for Po in the “ (mE') ” factor, 

_ (Wi,/9-82)i-«« = (W,/y)>-M«, 

therefore mE' = j?i“’*** x m. {n) 

Recognising now with some certainty the fact that this is indeed a “ mass 
factor," even if qualified by something in the nature of E', it is safe to 
conclude that either 1/P or 1/P* is a unit of length. The conclusion may W 
said to follow at once from the general cubical nature of the factor, which 
may, indeed, be described as (e®/P*)® qualified by a correction for clothing 
(difference between and and a correction for density (difference 
between 6-134 and 6*000). Having arrived at this conclusion, however, it is 
reasonable to be prepared for several different relationships to the whole mass 
of the body resulting from temporary alterations in this individual unit of 
length, not only in .reference to the individual mass, but also to the degree of 
shortening or extension of the body mass associated with individual move- 
ments. In short, it is reasonable to infer that the comparison between the 
value of P found for Briscoe and that found for Douglas is not assignable 
merely to different body weights, but also to an essential distinction between 
P« and Pw, the “ cycling" and " walking ” values of P respectively. Taking 
this view, I have considered it not unwise to assume that whereas P, is related 


* P, denotes the “ (qrcling value " of P. 
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to W 3 V* as shown, it is extremely likely that in the fully extended dimeosion 
of the body utilised in walking, P*, will be found rather related to that 
function of the weight which is of so great comparative value in connection 
with the linear dimensions of the body, namely, the cube root of the weight. 
Considering the mass factor, with this possibility in mind, it would 

seem as if under such circumstances the whole factor would beoome m*. This 
view may be tested immediately, since it should be possible to calculate 
Douglas’ weight on the assumption that in his case /* = (Wa/^)*. 

Thus /a = w p-« m = T/ 1.17 _ 44.76 (Douglas), 

therefore 44'76 = (Wa/</)* and therefore Wa = 65’6 kgrm. 

But since his weight is given in 1910* as 65 kgrm., the assumption 
would seem to be reasonably justified. It is probable then that, whereas 
Pc = 4'88/Wa“ *'®, Pw = S TT/Wa* ®*, so that in Douglas’ ease the observed 
value of 1’5 in the case of walking movement would probably correspond 
with a value of 1’7 in reference to cycling movement. 

The VdoeUy Fadw (PV)J"v 

In the case of "Douglas walking,” it is possible to compare with some 
interest the square root of the velocity factor on the one hand with the 
actual horizontal velocity or rate of progression on the other, and perhaps 
this is best done at first in reference to the most important "economical 
rate ” P, when the cost of stride is least. At the rate P per second, since 

V « P, therefore (PV)»”'^ = pai’J” = (l-475)>-“‘ = 1-546 = (1-24-d)*. Again, 
since the length of a stride is 0*837 metre, the horizontal velocity at the 
rate P is 0-837 P, and is therefore 1'236 metres per second. For brevity, using 
the term / in place of (PV)^*^'^, it is seen that there is no great differeuoe 
at this rate between v and /. 

In general, the relation between v and / is such that the line v inter- 
sects the curve / at two points, where V as 1-5 and where V = 1 - 6 *; that 
is to say that, at rates not very different from P and P* respectively, 

V is e^ual to /. At intermediate values of V the horizontal velocity is 
slightly the greater quantity, the maximal difierence of 0'213 metre per 
second being found at the rate 1-5^ that is to say, at a rate not very different 
from P. Beyond these points on either side of P and P the curve rapidly 
falls away from the line, so that / becomes much greater than v. 

In short, although v is not a tangent to/, yet 0-213 is such' a 
tangent at the point where Y =: 1-5*. There does not seem, under these 


* ' Jonrn, PhydoL,’ vol. 40, p. S46. 
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oiroumstanoes, any reason to hesitate before suggesting the fMiSsibiUty that 
f, or may finally be shown to have some definite relation to the 

acceleration or sum of accelerations responsible for the quasi-pendular 
movenients from which the horizontal velocity is derived. 

As a summary to the sections dealing with and with the velocity 
factor, it may be stated, then, as not improbable tliat the empirical formula 
0A26H = |<^(1/P) (PVy''^, may finally be arranged in rational form in 
some such manner as 

0-42dH = i mW/i 


Coiiclmum. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that there appears to he some definite 
order in the heat ])roductions dealt with as '^cost of movement” when no 
allowance is made for synchronous '' cost of rest.” The <jrder developed 
by dealing with the facts in this way is significant, in my opinion, of the 
influence of that control exerted by the central nervous system in arranging 
the phenomena of a moment to cori'espond with the requirements of that 
moment. In my view. rest ” is an entity, and not devoid of a dynamic 
fraction, movement ” is again an entity of a different type, in which the 
dynamic fraction is in the forefront, and on this view everything 
occurring during movement is related to movement. In shtut, the view 
is held that tliere is no “rest” in movement, and apparently with some 
justification. It is also held, and apparently lias indeed been shown, that the 
cost of movement is identically the same whether the work performed by its 
means is large or small. 

Attention is also drawn to the importance of an “ economical rate ” in 
movement as the phenomenon of major interest, and as decided by relation- 
ships to bodily dimensions of an exact kind. There is no sign, indeed, that 
any other circumstances need bo considered than mass and length in this 
connection. 

Then, as to the “efficiency” prevalent in the performance of movement, 
it would seem to tnry inversely with the mass in motion, but the fact that 
this is the case suggests at once the conception that this efficiency*^ (so far 
as it can be examined) is not a genuine efficiency, but is due to the 
complication of a constant, perhaps, indeed, an absolute efficiency (100 per 
cent), by unknown internal resistance directly proportional to the mass 
engaged in accomplishing visible external work again proportional to the 
mass, so that the cost varies with the square of the moss. 

A similar point is even still more evident with regard to the " efficiency 
of work performance,” In this case a different mechanical problem, leverage 
voju macxix.— B* 2 l 
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jiarhapa m contrastetl with quasi-pendular movement, exhibits an efi&cieuoy 
varyimj fliredhf with the weight or mass in such a way that the cost is 
dimuushed by increase of mass, as if the dififei*eut mechanical oonsidemtions 
involved in this separable process arranged the mass in the other pan of 
the scales of cost. 


The Typical FoK*m of the Cochlea and iu Va/riatiom. 

By Henuy J. Watt. 

(Commuiiiciited by Prof. 1). Noel Paton, F.R.S, Received October 3, 1916.) 

The work of this paj:)er is based upon the photographic and descriptive 
material presenter I by Dr. A. A. Gray in his two volumes on ‘ The 
Labyrinth of Animals/ published by J. and A. Churchill, London, in 1907 
and 1908.^ I have succeeded in extracting from that impressive mass of 
material definite results that seem to be of some importance. 

The dimensions of the cochlea measured by Dr. Gray are: (1) the 
diameter of the lowest whorl and (2) of the second whorl (“ taken in a 
plane which passes vertically througli the apex of the cochlea and the 
anterior margin of the round window*'); (3) the diameter of the tube of the 
cochlea in front of the roimd window; (4) the major axis of the oval 
window : (5) the slant height of the cochlea the distance from the upper 
margin of the round window to the apex of the organ **); and (6) the number 
of turns of the cochlea. 

I found it desirable to add to these a measurement of the total length of 
the basilar membrane. That must surely represent more closely and 
directly than anything else the pitch-range of hearing. Fortunately, a 
close study of Gray's wonderful photographs showed that an approximate 
measurement of the length of the basilar membrane (os of the outside edge 
of the cochlear tube) could be got from them. The symmetrical shape of 
the cochlea makes it possible to measure the diameters of the successive 
whorls, no matter from what angle the photograph was taken. (The reader 
must consult Gray's pictures.) With the help of Gray^s measurements of 
the diameters of the first and second whorls, by close attention to the 
consistenoy of these with the dimensions visible in the photograph, and by a 
careful comparison of the different photographs showing the oochleas of 

f cy. also ‘ Boy. Soc. Proc./ B, vol 78, p. 284 ft. (laW), and B, vol 80, p. m & (1808). 
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diiferent animals from the same relative angle, I made wliat I think is a 
close approximation to the actual length of the basilar membrane. In this 
way I constructed a scale drawing of the basilar membrane as seen from 
above on the axis of the modiolus, and I measured its length with a rotary 
map measurer. The reader who is not familiar witli Gray's photographs 
will tind tliat limy are much more transj:)arent, 
and that, consequently, much more detail is 
visible in them, than he might be inclined to 
ex]:>ect. Fig. 1 gives, as an exam])le, a difhciilt 
case in wliich Dr. Gray's photograph presents a 
view of the cochlea from a point on a line at 
right angles to tlie axis of the modiolus. 

Doubtless there is a variable error, whicli 
])robal>ly never exceeded 2 or 3 mm., and was 
usually much less. And even that maximum is Pm. i _-^See A* A. Gray : 
fairly small in comparison with most of the ‘TheLabyrinthof AnimalM,' 
lengths recorded. The small error ciaused by the \ Plate XI. — Tht* 

rising of the cochlea to an apex 1 neglec^ted 

entirely. For a basilar membrane of 52*4 mm. (No. 1.2) the error neglected 
is not more tlian 0*16 rnin. For No. 52 the error is 0*1 nun. for a length of 
16*3 miu. Tlio results obtained continn my estimate of the reliability of 
the measurement of the basilar membrane. 

In order tcj trace the connection between the dimensions of the cochlea 
and those of the body as a. whole, 1 sought for a measurement which would 
represent this. 1 found that one had been recorded by II. Lydekker for 
most of the species represented in Gray's work, namely, the length of the 
head and body, not including the tail. For the aquatic mammals I took the 
length of the whole body. The method is rough, but no other was 
available, and, under the circumstances, it is probably gootl enough. 

Au Ths Typiml Form of ths Codilm . — Table I gives the values of the 
coefficient of congelation between the various series of measurements, and of 
the probable error, derived with the use of Karl Pearson’s formulae I have 
neglected liere any consideration of **the slant height of the ctxjhlea,” as 
that is from its definition much less a matter of the height of the cochlea 
than of the diameter of the lowest whorl, which is given independently. 

1. There is an absolutely certain positive correlation between the 
diameter of the lowest whorl, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the diameter of the second whorl, the length of the basilar membrane in the 
first two whorls, the total length of the basilar membrane, the major axis of 
the oval window, and the diameter of the tube of the cochlea. These two 
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last have also a high positive correlation with one another (twfo Table I, 
Note 1). The correlation with the length of the heiwi and body is of the 
same order {vide Note 2). 


Table I. — The Cochlea of Maiiiiuals. Correlation CoeiUdents (from 
K. Pearson’s fonnula). 51 or 52 organs (42 for the length of the 
basilar membrane). 



Diameter of the 

Length of the 

Tlie tiutntmr 


lowest whorl. 

basilar membrane. 

of whorls*. 

Diameter of lowest whorl 


•964 ± •009 

'088 ± 092 

Diameter of eocond whorl 

•970 ± -006 

‘981 d: '014 

•070 ^ *092 

Dength of the basilar membrane 

J db *008 1 

1 '954 :t '009 / 

— 

■166 ± 101 

Major axis of tlie oral window 

•914 ± 01& 

■812 zk '086 

•086 ± *094 

Diameter of the tube of cochlea 

'806 ± '038 

'760 ± '044 

•195 db *1^90 

Diameter of second whorl 

Diametor of flrst whorl 

~ '417 d= *077 

- *349 ± *091 

*000 ± '094 


* For the length of basilar membrane in the first two whorls, — 

(1) r for diameter of tube of cochlea to major axis O.W. '828 db *080; 

(2) r for diameter of lowest whorl to length of head and body » '864 db *024. 


2. The series of correlations for the length of the basilar membrane 
appears in the second column of the Table. It will be seen that it is 
parallel in its degrees to the series appearing in the first column, but that 
the values of the second column, with the exception of tlie reciprocal pair-, 
are all smaller than those of the first, while the values of the probable 
error are, of course, larger. If the length o{ the basilar membrane and the 
diameter of the lowest whorl were perfectly correlated with one another, 
this difference between the two columns would mean that my measurement 
of the length of the basilar membrane is subject to a variable error that is 
probably greater, than the error made by Dr. Gray in his direct measure-' 
men'ts, but that is still not disturbing. But, as we shall see, the relative 
length of the basilar membrane is subject to special variations in relation to 
^the number of whorls of the ooolilea {vide below, B). These fluctuations 
would account for some part of the difference between the two columns. In 
any case, my measurements of the length of the basilar membrane may be 
taken as good. 

3. There is no correlation at all between the number of whorls and the 
diameter of the lowest, or even of the second, whorl, or the major axis of the 
oval window, or the percentage relation of the second whorl to the first. The 
other two correlations, with the diameter of the tube of the cochlea and with 
the total length of the basilar membrane, are too small to be of any 
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significance. There is, then, no correlation between the number of whorls 
and any other dimension of the cochlea. 

4. Fig. 2 gives the distribution of the frequency of the different numbers 
of whorls, ie. there were amongst the 62 organs of mammals measured by 



' , 

0 f X> 

I 2 3 4 


Fio. 2. — Number of Whorls — Distribution of Frequency of each Number. 

Dr. Gray, three organs having I J whorls, live having If whorls, and so on. 
One organ had 4f whorls. The figure shows a striking evenness of 
distribution about a point between 2^ and 2f whorls. The average number 
of whorls of all 52 organs is 2'56 whorls, or a little more than 2^ turns. 
Thus, the average and the highest frequency agree. We may therefore put 
down the typical number of whorls of the mammalian cochlea as two and a 
half. 

6. The absence of correlation between the number of whorls and the 
diameter of the second whorl is interesting. It means that the addition of a 
third whorl (or of more than one) does not necessitate an expansion of the 
second whorl to make more room for it. Generally the other whorl is merely 
added on where the second one stopped without any change in the other 
dimensions of the atchlea. 

6. The two negative correlations of the “ ratio of the diameter of the second 
^vhorl to that of the first ” seem to indicate that the bigger the cochlea is, the 
greater is its rate of curvature, ie. the smaller is the diameter of the second 
whorl relatively to that of the first. This correlation, especially as relating 
to the diameter of the first whorl, approaches towards being a practical 
certainty. The coefficient is almost 5} times the amount of the probable 
error, 6 times yielding practical certainty of correlation. 

7. In this connection reference may be made to the only other description 
applied to the cochlea by Dr. Gray, namely, the distinction of the “flat ” from 
the “ sharp ” cochlea. In the latter the whorls seem to be piled on the top , 
of one another; in the former the second whorl lies more or less in the coil 
of the first. This difference is connected with the ratio of the diameter of the 
seo(«d whorl to that of the first. If an arbitrary numerical value be given 
to Dr. Gray’s degrees of flatness and sharpness: very sharp or sharp and 
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convex, 6 ; shai}) Imt concave, 5 ; sharp, 4 ; medium, 3 ; flat, 2 ; very flat, 1 ; 
then there is a correlation of -f 0*482 ±0*071 l>etween these values and the 
ratio of the diameter of the second whorl to that of the first. This correlation 
is a practical certainty, though not quite decided {i.f\ > 4- 0*50). The sharp 
cochlea has the second whorl relativel}^ wide. A better basis of correlation 
would probably have been a measurement of the real height of the cochlea, 
'ij\ the vertical distance from the level of the under edge of the lowest whorl 
to the apex of the organ. 

We may sum up the data and conclusions thus far by saying that the 
cochlea is built according to a constant plan, of which the scale alone varies 
fi’om case to case. This scale shows a decidedly high correlation with the 
size of the organism as a whole. A change of scale will obviously alter all 
the dimensions recorded except the number of whorls. But even that 
number, when it varies independently, does not alter the other dimensions of 
the cochlea. The only other variant thus far detected is the rat e of curvature 
of the spiral, which is greater in the bigger scale organs. 

Fig. 3 shows graphically the relation between the various dimensions of 
the cochlea on the principle of moving averages. The serial arrangement of 
the organs follows the increase of the diameter of the lowest whorl. The 
five lowest values were averaged ; then the lowest was omitted and the sixth 
value in order of size was taken up instead, and the resulting group of five 
values was averaged; and so on, through the whole series. 

8. For the cochlea of birds Gray gives the measurements of 17 organs of 
different species. The coefficients of correlation tetween the three series of 
measurements given, the major axis of the oval window, the diameter of the 
tube of the ccKihlea, and the length of the tube {i^e. including the lagena), 
appear in Table II. The values are not so high as those of Table I, but there 
is a clear correlation between the major axis of the oval window and the 
length of the tube of the cochlea. 


Table II. — The Cochlea of Birds (17 Organs). 



lieugtb of tulw* 

01 oochUm. 

DiaTnetor of tube 
of ooohlea. 

1 

Major axis oval window . . , j *764 ± *070 

Diweter of tube of couhlea *S08 d: '121 

-600^-104 


For the reptiles and amphibians Gray gives the measurements of only foht* 
or five organs. One of these— the black pointed teguixin— is clearly of tfce 
avian type. This group is distinguished, as Gray says, only by a sboiter 
cochlear tube. It is too small to be treated statftWoallyi 
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B. Tlhe Variations in the Form of the Cochlea . — Having thus shown that 
the mammalian cochlea is an organ of a definite type, we may enquire 
whether there is any regularity in the way in which the c^Kihleas of different 
species deviate from the type. Jn order to ascertain this I divided each 



k 5 access/ i^e croaps of five orasns 
Fio. 3.-«Cocblea of Mammala (Moving Averagen). 


measturement of each organ given by Gray (with the exception of “ the slant 
height of the cochlea'’) and my estimate of the length of the basilar 
by tbe diameter of the lowest whorl of that organ. The resulting 
yalues I msy oall the cochlear indexes of the organ. 
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9. It may be of interest to state the average index build of the mammalian 
cochlea ; in relation to the diameter of the lowest whorl of the cochlea the 


proportions are ; — 

Second whorl 0*61 

Diameter of tube in front of round window 0*44 

Major axis oval window * 0*32 

Length of basilar membrane 6*65 

Number of whorls (absolute) 2*5 -i- 


In Table III the correlations between the diflferent eoohlear indexes are 
given. The following conclusions may bo drawn : — 


Table III. — Cochlear Indexes. (Index = any dimension divided by the 
diameter of the lowest whorl.) 



Basilar membrane. 

Tube of the 
tiocldea. 

Major axi« 
of oval 
window. 

Second 

whorl. 

Number of whorls 

•780 sb *040 : 

(t *042 dh ‘llO)* 1 

•060 ± *093 

i 

■051 ± -094 

•000 ± -098 

Second wliorl 

Major axis of oral window . . . 
Diameter of tube of cochlea . . . 

•494 d: *077 ! 

- *069 ± *102 1 

•826 ± -101 

I -600 ± "070 
{ -862 ± -082 

•004 -093 



• Between the number of whorls and the index of the basilar membrane contained in the tlrst 
two whorls. 


10. There is a high correlation between the number of whorle and the 
index of the basilar membrane, but not between the former and any other 
cochlear index. This confirms the conclusion of (5) that variation in the 
number of whorls from the typical number two and a half occurs without 
any alteration in the basal plan of the cochlea ; extra turns are added on at 
the top of the cochlea by simple continuation of the wborl, or if the turns 
are fewer than usual, the whorl simply stops short at the required point. 
The cochlea does not grow by accretions at the base as a shell does, but by 
accretions at the apex ; if it grew in the former way, all the dimensions of 
the cochlea would*be correlated highly and positively with the number of. its 
whorls, which is not the case ; there is not even any correlation between the 
number of turns and Uie index of .the length of the basilar membrane 
contained in the first two whorls {vide note to Table III). 

11. There is also a positive oorrelatiun — praotioally certain, if not quite 
deoided— between the index of the basilar membrane and the index of the 
second wborl. This evidently means that the basilar membrane may be 
increased by an increase in the diameter of the second whorl as well as by 
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the addition of further whorls to the number that was more remotely 
inherited. 

This result may seem to oontradict that reached above (6), that there is a 
fair sign of a negative correlation between the absolute length of the basilar 
membrane or the diameter of the lowest whorl and the index of the second 
whorl (diameter of the second whorl divided by that of the lowest whorl). 
But there is really no contradiction. For there is no correlation between 
the absolute length of the basilar membrane and the index of the basilar 
membrane. Therefore there may well be an increased rate of curvature for 
absolutely long basilar membranes (large cochleas) and a decreased rate for 
relatively long ones. 

12. When the index of the second whorl varies, the index of the diameter 
of the tube of the cixihlea varies in the same direction. This is a practically 
certain and almost decided correlation. We might well expect a cochlear 
tul)e that is thicker than usual to coil less willingly, as it were, and so to 
give a wide second whorl. If the other dimensions of the cochlea, including 
the numljer of whorls, then remained typical, the Imilar membrane would be 
longer for that organ than it usually is for any organ. 

13. The correlation between the index of the l»a8ilar membrane and that 
of the diameter of the cochlear tube at its base is low and uncertain, being 
only three times the probable error. This would confirm the inferences 
made in (11) and (12) that in these connections the diameter of the cochlear 
tube, nut the basilar membrane, is the leading variant. 

14. This is further supported by the correlation indicated between the 
indexes of the major axis of the oval window and of the cochlear tulxs. 
There is no correlation between the former and the index of the basilar 
membrane. 

We may sum up again by saying that there are two sources of change in 
the length of the basilar membrane. The chief one is its own absolute 
increase in length, which appears in a greater number of whorls than usual. 
The other is the relative increase in the diameter of the tube of the cochlea. 
There are no other internal variations in the dimensions of the cochlea than 
these. 

16. In Table IV will be found the ranking of the mammals according to 
the Index of the basilar membrane. The column marked “ Ko.” gives the 
order of succession in which the organs measured are given in Dr. Gray's 
-twia Voluhies, but Dr. Gray himself numbered only the somewhat smaller 
BOihber of photographs in his books. The absolute length of the basilar 
vmahtttae i* my estimate from Gray's photographs. For the other meaenr&- 
miaite U|km which this paper is based, see Qray'e two volumes. 
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Ta^le IV. 


No. 

Animal. 

Index of 
basilar 
membrane. 

No. of 
whorls. 

Absolute 
length of 
basilar 
mend>rane. 

Banking 

of 

basilar 

membrane. 

20 

Common Weasel 

8-16 

3i 

mm. 

20 -4 

10 

18 

Mongoose 

7-86 

3 

27 *6 

17 

89 

Capybora 

7-34 

4k 

61*4 

37 

37 

Hairy-footod Jerliou 

7*08 

2* 

17*7 

7 

47 

Vnljnne Phalanger 

o-es 

H 

27*7 

18 

12 

Tiger 

6*66 

H 

62*4 

40 

2 

Yellow-faead Balioon 

0‘47 

34 

38 *8 

81 

20 

Common Pig 

0-40 

34 

36 *2 

26 

6 

Ilooheur Monkey 

6*37 

2i 

86*6 

27 

19 

Otfcer 

6*35 

3 

25-4 

18 

17 

Aanl Wolf 

6*34 

Si 

44*4 

85 

16 

Dog 

6 ‘16 

3i 

88 ‘6 

80 

8 

Blaek Ape 

6 18 

3f 

80 *7 

28 

81 

Three-toed Sloth 

6*9S 

2i 

32 ‘6 

24 

18 

Lion 

6-82 

8i 

62 *4 

27 

86 

Common Kat 

6-80 

2i 

14 *6 

4 

7 

Common Marmoset 

6*69 

2i 

26 *6 

14 

4 

G*reen Monkey 

6-60 

22 

2»-7 

20 

88 

Common Sqmrrgl 

6-60 

2i 

18 *2 

8 

9 

Slow Loris 

6*68 

2i 

20*7 

11 

26 

Beisa Antelope 

6*47 

2i 

41 *0 

82 

61 

Brush-tailed Phascologale 

6 *48 

2i 

16 *8 

6 

62 

Short- nosed Bandicoot 

5*43 

2i 

16 *8 

6 

46 

Brush-tailed Wallaby 

6-38 

8 

24 *2 

12 

10 

Indian Fruit Bat 

5 '84 

2 

18*7 

9 

22 

Common Seal 

6*31 

24 

68*1 

41 

8 

Mongoose Lemur 

6*28 

24 

26 *4 

16 

49 

Pouched Jerboa Mouse 

5*26 

U 

10*6 

2 

21 

Crab-eating Kacoon 

6*26 

24 

81 *6 

28 

26 

Indian Qaaellc 

6*24 

24 

86*7 

28 

46 

Black-faced Kangarta) 

6*22 

2f 

81 *3 

22 

80 

Horse 

6*18 

24 

46*6 

86 

28 

0roy Seal 

6*18 

2 

51 *8 

89 

42 

Whale 

6*11 

2 

104*7 

42 

1 

Man 

6*10 

2i 

42 *1 

84 

28 

Dromedary 

4*90 

24 

61 *4 

87 

82 

Tamanduan AnteaU^r 

4*89 

2 

26*7 

15 

41 

Common Mole 

4*66 

14 

9*8 

1 

24 

Cape Soa Lion 

4*66 

24 

27*9 

19 

27 

Common Sheep 

4*26 

24 

29*8 

21 

48 

Porpoise 

Heagehog 

Sea Cow 

4*21 

14 

86*8 

26 

40 

8*97 

14 

11*9 

8 

44 

8*95 

14 

41 *6 

88 


This ranking can hardly be taken strictly as it stands, but it will be 
valid on broader lines. Half the number of organs measured have an index 
of five and a fraction. An index of over 6*5 may safely be held to he 
unusually large, an index of below 4'5 unusually small I should divide 
the whole group into two parts at the index of 5*5 ; that gives two raiher 
characteristic groups, in the first of which are many carnivora and aome 
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miicb huated animals, while the lower group consists mainly of herbivorous, 
insectivorous, and aquatic creatures. 

It is of interest to note how low in the scale man stands. He is asso- 
ciated with the horse, the whale, the dromedary, the mole, the sheep, the 
hedgehc^, and the sea-cow. Whatever an increased basilar membrane 
means functionally for hearing, whether it be a greater sensitivity or a 
greater pitch-range of hearing, or both, man can hardly claim to have any 
high power therein, if we may judge from the general impression of the 
power given by his associates in this Table. Amongst Dr. Gray^s photo- 
graphs there are depicted many more regular and beautiful organs tlian 
man’s. Music may reqxxire a great mind and a great soul, but it can hardly 
presuppose a very fine receptor organ. 

[16. In Table IV the positive correlation between the index of the basilar 
membrane and the number of whorls (cf. Table III) may be seen at a 
glance. But minor deviations from it are also apparent ; for example, one 
might have expected the capyhara with 4^^ turns to have the highest 
basilar index. And it is striking that the xiext organ on the list has only 
toms. Obviously some other variant must have caused these short- 
time oscillations,” so to speak. The measurements given for the capybara’s 
organ suggest a likely cause. The photograph of that organ shows a high 
rate of curvature, the relation of the diameter of the second whorl to that 
of the first being only 64 per cent. So I reckoned a shorfc-time fluctuation 
in relation to rate of curvature with the help of moving averages (groups 
of five organs) and the modifications of Karl Pearson’s formula used in 
connection therewith, and found it to bo —0'474± 0-083. That is very 
nearly a decided correlation. And it indicates that an increased rate of 
curvature calls for more whorls, a wider second whorl for fewer whorls, 
than would generally be required by the functional demands summed 
together in the index of the basilar membrane. 

This result might have been dedxiced from the results stated in Part A, 
For if extra whorls are added on at the apex without alteration of the 
other dimensions, the extra amount of basilar membrane required in a 
cochlea with a wide second whorl will go into fewer turns than in a foohlea 
with a narrow second whorl. But it is well to derive it independently, 
for it clarifies the functional significance of the basilar index, showing it to 
be independent of the other variable features, and helps towards a reasoned 
imderstanding of the architectonic of the cochlea . — Added Becmher, 1916.] 

17. Table V gives the ranking for the birds, if an index is taken from 
the highest correlation — the length of the tube of the cochlea divided by 
the major axis of the oval window. Here, again, a carnivore heads the list, 
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followed appropriately by the song thrush. By this method ci eslcalfttion 
the duoked-billed platypus, which ha.8 a cochlea of approximately avisu 
type, shows an index of only 2'0— the lowest in the Table. 


Table V. 




Index of 

No. 

i 

Animal, 

basilar 

membrane. 

i 

68 

Sparrow Hawk 

4-0 , 

74 

8ong Thrush • 

8*6 

71 

Slender “billed 0<H)kat>ou 

8*3 

68 

Crowned Crane 

3-0 

70 

Crowned Pigeon 

8-0 

72 

Burrowing Owl 

8*0 

68 

Cape Oanhet 

8-0 

64 

OrTNitkt Xinamou 

2*76 

60 

Night Heron 

2 '66 

59 

Cormorant 

2*67 

67 

Rtwi-throated Diver 

3-67 

56 

! Apteryx 

2*5 

' 54 

Ostrich 

2 ‘4 

66 

Ked Grouse 

2*88 

67 

Porphyris 

2*28 

62 

Buezard 

2 '25 

78 

Carrion Crow 

2*0 1 

i 


G. Oenered Jtemarks . — How do these results modify the generally accepted 
notions regarding the mode of action of the cochlea ? The chief point is that 
they clear up our ideas. The cochlea, it may be said, has usually been 
vaguely apprehended as a curious organ, and, like the sensations it yields, 
rather unique in its nature. But just as a renewed psychological analysis 
of the sensations of sound brings them into clear accord with the structure 
of the sensations of the other senses,* so this study brings the cochlea 
morphologically into line with the eye. Each is an organ in which certain 
main relationships hold universally, with minor variations for special 
purposes. The cochlea is perhaps more dependent ujton the gross bulk of 
the organism than is the eye. 

Little is yet known directly about the auditory functions of the differept 
animals. But the series given under “Animal” in Table lY seems more 
acceptable as an indication of auditory power than that formed by increase 
in the absolute length of the basilar membrane. We should hardly expect 
the finest hearing in the whale, the seal, (the tiger), the 'grey seal, the 
dromedary, (the capybara), the horse, (the aard-wolf, man ?), and the sea- 
cow — which is the order of decreasing cochlear dimensions. And the close 


* €f. my ‘ Psychology of Bound,* Oswbridge, 1917. 
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correlation of cochlear Bizes with grosa bulk makes any suoji aasumptiou 
highly untenable. If this be granted, then it would seem that the absolute 
length of the basilar membrane (and, therewith, the scale of dimensions of 
the cochlea as a whole) is neither relatively, nor perhaps at all, important 
for efficiency of hearing. It is rather the index of the basilar membrane that 
counts, its length relatively to the size of the organ as a whole. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact elucidated above (10) that the chief 
internal variation of cochlear structure is the number of whorls or the 
relative length of the basilar membrane. 

But if we thus abrogate the importance of the absolute length of the 
basilar membrane, may we not also sacrifice the absolute breadth of it as 
well, and within limits the absolute number of its transverse fibres ? These 
limits seem inevitable, in so far as pitch discrimination could hardly be 
refined much beyond the subdivision given by the transverse fibres ; but in 
a larger organ it need not approach even within some distance of that sub- 
division. I have elsewhere {op, cit,) tried to prove that the most important 
property of the basilar membrane in its longitudinal aspect is its elasticity ; 
and that a functional or psychical hearing, in all respects similar or parallel to 
our own, in so far as its sensory integrations are concerned, might be got from 
any absolute length of basilar membrane. The perfection of its efficiency 
would depend only upon the elasticity of the membrane and its relative 
length. The results of this paper bear well with this theory. On the other 
hand, it must l)e noted that those results are not directly incompatible with 
the hypotheses of any of the chief physiological theories of hearing. 


2 N 
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T%e R61e of the Phagocyte in Cerebro-spincd Meningitis. 

By Cbbsswell Shearer, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., and H. Warren Crowe, M.D., 
Military Hospital, Devonport. 

(Received June 29, — Received in revised form October 11, 1916.) 

(For the Medical Besearch Committee.) 

[PlATKS 13 AND 14.] 

The more or less constant presence of the meningococcus in the spinal 
fluid of cases of cerebro-spinal fever, has led to many suggestions as to how 
this microbe gains admission to the spina] canal. It has been assumed that 
either there is a direct passage of the organism from the naso-pharynx to the 
cerebral meninges, or that transmission takes place through the blood or 
lymph channels. 

The membranes wliich enclose the spinal fluid, however, present a serious 
obstacle to the passage of the microbe, and in fact it doubtful if, in the 
living tissues, sucli a passage could take place.* 

If passage by means of the blood stream or the lymph wei'e easy, on the 
other hand, we might expect to find meningitis a frequent complication of 
streptococcal septicaemia — which is not the case.f 

Though the spinal meninges are probably impervious to the passage of free 
meiiingococci, they certainly do not prevent the pasa/ige of leucocytes. 

Normal healthy spinal fluid contains a few wandering cells, mostly of the 
lymphocyte variety. In cerebro-spinal fever the fluid is invariably crowded 
with large numbers of polymorph leucocytes, which tlien frequently contain 
many meningococci. In such cases we liave often noticed that the microbes 
within the leucocytes have undergone little change, and show no obvious 
signs of degeneration or digestion. In staining reaction, moreover, they 
show no appreciable difference from those lying without the phagocytes. 

^ To obviate tliia difficulty it has been suggested that the meningocoocus starts life as 
a filterable virus, and that in this form it successfully enters the canal. In none of our 
coses (with a Doultou filter) have we been able to obtain a filtrate that would give aiiy 
growth when planted out on chocolate medium. 

+ No attempt has been made in the present paper to consider the question of the 
infection of the meninges by way of the lymph channels. If this is brought about by 
the flow of lymph from the nasal spaces through those surrounding the olfactory nerves 
to the eul>dural and subarachnoid spaces of the cranium, then we have to assume a 
peculiar susceptibility to infection on the part of the membranes surrounding these 
spaces, by the meningococcus, or otherwise we should find meningitis a frequent com- 
plication of the usual infections of the nose. 
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Ib it possible that^ under certain conations, the tueningocoocue oan remain 
alive within the leucocytes ? If such should prove to be the case, then 
wandering leucocytes might convey living meningococci into the spinal canal 
and thus bring about infection. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, Eufifer* drew attention to the fact 
that, in sections of the rabbit’s tonsil, the leucocytes are frequently seen 
crowded with bacteria, which seem to have undergone little digestion. To 
all appearances they seem to resemble free germs. 

Since then many similar observations have been made, notably by 
Metchnikoff,! and his pupils, Adami,J Nicholl8,§ Ford,|| and many others. 

In 1895, Bordetif found that cholera spirilla, injected into the blood 
stream of cholera-immune animals, are taken up by the leucocytes before 
they are subjected to lysis by the circulating antibodies. 

Metchnikoff,f I^evaditi,^* and Briscoeff similarly have shown that red 
blood cells injected into previously immunised animals may be taken up by 
the leucocytes before they oan he hjcmolysed, 

Sous and JonesJJ have shown that leucocytes can protect typhoid 
bacilli, after ingestion, from the toxic action of a N/150 KCN solution. 
This strength of KCN they showed was highly lethal to the unprotected 
germ8,§§ They also proved that living leucocytes can shield these bacilli 
from the action of a strong homologous serum, as the serum is unable to 
exert any action on those germs within the leucocytes. They were able 
subsequently to recover living germs from these leucocytes. 

McKeellll has found that in ophthalmia neonatorum (gonococcal), the cells 
of the conjunctival epithelium oan take up the gonococcus in large numbers, 
and that these cocci are not killed by the silver nitrate when the eye is 
subsequently washed out with this solution. Similar observations have been 
made on the urethral epithelium by other investigators. We have thus a 
clear explanation of the cause or source of recurrent infection, so frequent 
where this germ is concerned. 

* Buffer, ‘Brit. Med. Journ.,' 1890. 

f ‘ Metchnikoff, ‘LTmmunit^ dans le« Maladies Infectieuses/ Pai is. 

X Adami, Abbot, and Nicholson, ‘ Journ. Exp. Med.,* vol 4 (1899). 

^ § Nioholis, ‘ Joum. Med. Besrth.,* N.S., vol.^6 (1904). 

II Ford, ‘Journ. Hyg.,’ vol. 1 (1901). 

% Bordet, ‘ Ann. de I'luet. Fast.,* vol. 9 (1895). 

Iievaditi, ‘Ann. do ITnat, Fast.,* vol. 16 (1902). 

ft Briscoe, ‘Journ. Path, and Bact.,’ vol. 12 (1908), 

XX Bous and Jones, * Journ. Exp, Med.,* vol. 23 (1916). 

gS We did not find a N/150 KCN solution made up in Locks solution toxic for the 
meningoooccus after S hours* exposure to its action at 37* C. 

HI McKee, ‘ Ojdithalmic Record,* ducago, January, 1912. 
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It haa been recently pointed out by several observers that it is doubtful if 
the polymorph leucocytes of the body are capable of successfully attacking 
and digesting bacteria of the acid-fast group. It has l>een shown by 
Tochernortusky* that extracts of these leucocytes, although containing the 
usual proteolytic en^iymes, are remarkably deficient in lipase. They are 
probably unable for this reason to digest the waxy substance forming the 
characteristic feature in the organisation of this group of bacteria. 

This is borne out by the work of Terry,* in Zinsser’s laboratory, which 
shows that rat leprosy bacilli may be kept within the leucocytes for weeks 
without undergoing any apparent change or losing their acid-fast properties ; 
whereas t})e same bacilli, as shown by Zinsser and Gary,f aic rapidly digested 
when taken up by the spleen tissue cells grown in blood plasma. 

In the light of the foregoing observations, it seemed to us that it 
should be possible to demonstrate experimentally the viability or non- 
viability of the meningococcus within the leucocytes in cerebro-spinal 
fever. The following experiments have been attempted with this object. 
The recovery of Uving cocci from the leucocytes of undoubted cases of 
cerebro-spinal fever ought conclusively to establish this point. 

Our first object is to show that we are using a medium which is quite 
favourable to the growth of the meningococcus. Our experiments will give 
erroneous results, if, for example, a medium is used on which the organism 
will only grow when implanted in massive amount, for under such conditions 
.we are not certain that the germ is dead, although it fails to grow. The 
tests should carry conviction on this point. 

The medium used in our experiments is that described by one of us.{ 
Tins is made from defibrinated bullock’s blood and glucose, with trypsin 
agar as a liase. To avoid the cumbrous title ** blood-agar-glucose,” it will 
be referred to briefly as ‘'chocolate medium,” from the similarity of its 
appearance to this substance. 

To determine its power of growing the meningococcus, it was compared 
with a number of media. The results of this comparison will appear in detail 
elsewhere. Briefly, the conclusion is reached that if a 24-hour culture on 
chocolate medium is emulsified in distilled water and diluted down and 
planted out, then, presumably through a certain proportion of these germ4 
being dead, it is found that a certain minimum number of organisms are 
necessary to the implantation for gitiwth to take place. This minimum 
varies with the different media in accordance with their capacity for 

* Quoted from Zinsser, ' Infection and Besistanoe/ p. 284 ^1914). 

f Zinsser and Qaty^ ‘ Journ. Amer, Med. Ass/ (1912). 

X Crowe, ‘ Lancet/ November 21, 1916. 
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growing the meningococcus. It varies also with the character of the strain, 
of meningococcus employed, as some grow very rapidly on artificial media, 
while others grow slowly. 

The following Table gives roughly the number of germs of Strain “P,” 
which, having been planted out in similar definite quantities on the following 
media, gave growth after incubation at 37° C., for 48 hours : — 


Xame of medium. 

Growth positive. 

Orowtii iiegutive. 

Wiu» Office iegumeu tryp-agar 

60,000,000 germs 

10,000,0(K) germs. 

Buchaimn’a xDodiuui 

— 

100,000,000 „ 

Aacifcic legumea arar 

Amino -acid agar (Cole’s) 

10,000,000 germs 

1,000,000 „ 

100, 000, (XK) „ 

Amino-acid agar, mixed with fresh blood 

10,000,000 germs 

1,(K)0,000 

Blood agar 

10,000,000 „ 

1,000,000 „ 

Blood smtiared agar 

10,000,000 „ 

1,000,000 „ 

Bgg medium 

— 

100,000,000 „ 

Chocolate medium 

1,000 „ 



In the above Table a thousand germs was the smallest number planted out. 
Chocolate medium will, however, readily grow the meningococcus in 
inoculations of 500 cocci. In implantations made from glucose broth 
cultures, this number is reduced still lower, as presumably, in this instance, 
all the cocci are alive. Experiment has shown that growth will then take 
place, on this medium, in implantations of as few as 20 or 30 organisms. 

We drew the conclusion from the above facts (1) that chocolate medium 
was well adapted to our requirements, and was suitable for testing the 
viability of the meningococcus, as far as this can to determined on artificial 
media; (2) that, given a reasonable number of germs to an implantation, 
failure to grow on our medium denoted the presence of almost a negligible 
number of cocci. 

One of us has shown that nearly all strains of the meningococcus succumb 
rapidly in the presence of 0*85 per, cent. NaCl solution, on exposure to its action 
for a short while,* All the strains of the meningococcus used in the following 
experiments were found to be highly susceptible to the toxic action of dilute 
NaCl. While a 0*85 per cent. NaCl solution is toxic, a 1*5 per cent. NaCl 
86lution is more or less harmless. In the following experiments, taking fresh 
spinal fluid obtained from lumbar puncture of cerebro-spinal fever patients, 
and lightly centrifuging down the leucocytes, we have made use of this toxic 
action of a 0*86 per cent, NaCl solution to kill qll the meningococci outside 
or attached to the leucocytes, while those enclosed within them are protected 
from its action. 

* Sheaveri *‘On the Tox^c Action of Dilute Pure Sodium Chloride Solutions on the 
Merflagococous,*" ‘Eoy. Boa Proc./ B, vol 89, p. 440 (1916). 
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ExferimtiU 1. 


litxpU 1. — Fresh ** Sloan epinal Huid, rich in meningococci, both within and without 
the leucocytes, was centrifuged lightly to bring down the leucocytes. 


Tniatmewt. 

Orowth, 24 hours. 

(1) Leui'm*yti<‘ dopo^iit wum waalied in 1 per cent, sterile glueose, 

(wntrifug^Kl three times and planted out 

(2) Leucocytic deposit was washed in 1 per cent, sterile glueose, 

Oood. 

Glt>od. 

centrifuged six times and planted out 
(8) Upwr portion of original centrifuged spinal fluid was centri- 
fuged hard for 15 minutes and planted out 

Clood. Far the best. 



In (1) fresh leucocytic deposit containing many meningococci within the 
leucocytes, was washed three times in 1 per cent, sterile glucose and centri- 
fuged and planted out on a plate of chocolate medium. The glucose exerts 
no harmful action on the cocci, while it disorganises and probably kills the 
leucocytes through its hypertonic action. The washing has removed 
practically all the free cocci. At the end of 24 hours there was a good 
growth on the plate. This growth could hardly be accounted for by 
supposing it to be derived from the few free cocci that may have remained 
over from the washings. 

To test this further, in (2) the deposit was washed six instead of three times 
and planted out in a similar fashion. The result was the same as in (1). 
Here the extra washing had no eflect in lessening the amount of the growth, 
which was as great as in (1). 

In (3) the upper part of the original centrifuged sjpinal fluid, containing 
few leucocytes but numbers of free cocci, was centrifuged hard for 
16 minutes. On planting this out, as was to be expected, growth was 
immediate and greater than in (1) and (2). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this experiment is open to question, 
as it cannot be said with any certainty that all the loose germs in (1) and 
(2) were removed by the repeated glucose washings. 

Moreover, the glucose itself is a stimulant to the growth of the meningo- 
coccus. The following experiment brings out this point, but at the saihe 
time shows that this effect is not very great, and probably is not sufficient 
tt» disturb the result of our experiments. 

A fairly thin emulsion of the meningococcus used in Experiment 1 
(500 millions to the cubic centimetre) was made up in distilled water. 
Successive dilations were made by mixing 5 c.mm. of this emulsion with 
25 c.mm. of 1 per cent sterile glucose broth, removing 5 arntm aad mixing 
with a second 26 amm. of broth, and so on through eight dilutians. A sterUe 
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camers-hair bruiah was dipped in the highest dilution, and drawn across 
the surface of the plate. The remaining seven dilutions were treated in a 
similar manner. In the end there were eight parallel lines, taking up 
one half of the plate, each representing a dilution of the meningococcus 
in glucose. The other portion of the plate was treated in a similar manner 
with eight successive dilutions of the same quantity of emulsion, in distilled 
water. The plate was then incubated at 37^ C. for 48 hours. A photograph 
of the plate is shown in fig. 3, after 24 hours’ growth. The action of the 
glucose in accelerating growth will be seen from an examination of the 
successive lines on the one, as compared with the other half of the plate. 
A close comparison of the two top lines with the two bottom lines of growth 
brings out the action of the glucose. In this instance it is slight and 
inconsiderable. The action of the glucose, therefore, may be safely neglected 
as a source of grave error. 

There is a further point to be considered with regard to this and all the 
following experiments. Are we certain that the leucocytes we are using in 
these experiments are alive and not dead ? 

We endeavoured to settle this point by two tests. 

Firstly. By an examination of fresh leucocytic deposit of spinal fluid on 
the warm stage. This elucidated the fact that if the spinal fluid was freshly 
drawn by lum’bar puncture from a cerobro-spinal fever case and was only 
cloudy and turbid in appearance, and not at all purulent, then practically 
all the leucocytp were alive, as they always showcii vigorous amoeboid 
movement when placed on the warm stage. If the fluid was purulent, then 
most of the leucocytes were dead. 

Secondly, It has been shown by Rons and Jones* that a dilute solution 
of trypan blue in Ringer’s solution readily stains the nuclei of dead leuco- 
cytes, while it will not touch those of the living cells. We have confirmed 
this point for human leucocytes found in the spinal fluid of oerebro-apinal 
fever cases. To .this end, freshly drawn fluid containing leucocytes was 
taken which showed obvious amoaboid movement on the warm stage. This 
was divided into two portions. The leucocytes of one portion were stained 
for a few mimites in dilute trypan blue in Ringer’s solution, and then 
examined under the microscope; none of them took the stain. To the 
second portion a little alcohol was added to kill them, and they were then 
stained an before j all immediately took up the stain. 

We then applied the trypan blue method of staining to a number of leuco- 
cytic deposits obtained from oerebro-spinal fever oases, such as those used in 


♦ Rous and Jones, ‘ Joum. Exp. Med,,* voU (1916). 
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the following experiments. The trypan blue test bore out the results 
obtained with the warm stage. The leucocytes do not take up the stain as 
long as the' spinal fluid is ;simply cloudy and turbid and no traces of pus 
present. This test, inoi'eover, would seem to sliow that human leucocytes 
can remain alive for 2^3 days in the spinal fluid, wiiexi this is allowed to 
stand at room temperature under sterile conditions. 

In the following experiments we made use of spinal fluid which we had 
every reason to believe, in view of the above tests, contained living leucocytes. 
In no instance did we use fluid showing the presence of pus cells. The results 
of the experiments themselves preclude, moreover, the possibility that the 
majority of the leucocytes were dead. 

Experivient 2 . 

In this, as in the former experiment, leucocytic deposit of fresh “ Sloan ” 
spinal fluid, containing this time practically no free germs, but many 
within the leucocytes, was removed and washed. Part only was washed in 
1 per cent, glucose. The remainder was washed in 0*85 per cent. NaCL 
Tlie washings in both instances were repeated 16 times, to make certain, as 
far as possible, that no free germs should remain. 

Microscopic examination of the deposit after washing in glucose showed a 
slight disorganisation of the leucocytes, while those washed in saline showed 
no change. The normal saline, while not affecting the leucocytes, presumably 
exerted a toxic action on the free germs or those attached to the exterior 
surface of the leucocytes. Those within were protected from its action. 


ExpU 2. — Fresh ** Sioaii *’ spinal fluid, containing no free cocci, but large numbers 
within the leucocytes, woe centrifuged lightly to bring down leucocytes. 


Treatment. 

Growth, 24 hours. 

(1) I^euoooytio deposit of spinal fluid waebed 16 times in 

1 per cent, sterile glucose, and planted cut 

(2) Leucocytic deposit of spinal fluid washed 10 times in 

sterile 0*86 per iH?nt. NaCl, and planted out 

Good. 

Good, but delayed : at end of 
48 hours, same as (1). 


In this experiment (1) we got a rapid and immediate growth covering 
nearly the whole of the plate at the end of 24 hours. In (2) the growth 
only attains to the amount of that of (1) at ithe end of 48 hours. In both 
(1) and (2) practically all free cocci have been eliminated by the repeated 
washings. Those remaining over or attached to the surface of the leucocytes 
in (2) have been killed or injured by the toxic effect of the saline. Those 
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attached to the surface of the leucocytes in (1) have been uuiiyured by the 
glucose. The immediate growth of (1), as compared with (2), is probably to 
be sought for in the fact that in (1) the glucose disorganises and destroys 
the leucocytes, so that the microbes they contain are more rapidly set free to * 
grow, while in (2) the normal saline keeps the leucocytes longer intact, and 
their microbes are only set free to grow after a considerable interval. 

E^cperimcrit 3. 

This experiment was a repetition of 2, with spinal fluid from a case whose 
condition was critical wlien the lumbar puncture was made. The leucocytes 
were probably less favourable for the experiment than in the former 
instance. Practically the same result, however, was obtained. In 
figs. 1 and 2 are shown photographs of the growths of the glucose and 
saline deposits of tlie experiment respectively at the end of 24 hours. It 
will be seen that the glucose-washed deposit has grown much more than that 
in the normal saline. At the end of 48 hours the growth on the two plates 
was practically equal. 

How far are we justified in drawing conclusions from Experiments 2 and 
3 ? It is hard to believe that the abundant growths in both experiments 
with the glucose-washed deposit is due entirely to the accelerating action of 
the glucose on the few microbes remaining attached to the exterior of the 
leucocytes. That is, if we suppose all the microbes within the leucocytes 
to be dead. Taking into consideration all the facts of the case, we think 
there is a certain amount of evidence in favour of the view that the microbes 
were alive within the leucocytes. 

EiVpcrirrvcM 4. 

Leucocytic deposit from the fresh spinal fluid (N. H.) was washed three 
times with sterile 0*86 per cent, saline and divided into two portions. One 
was kept intact, while the other was crushed with sterile glass powder. 
Samples of each were planted out, and the remainder were left to stand for 
three hours in a large bulk of normal saline. They were then thoroughly 
centrifuged and planted out. 

Mwpt^ 4.— Leucocytic deposit from spinal fluid (N. H.), containing nrnny free and 
endosed cocci, was washed three times in 0‘85 per cent, NaCI, and divided into two 
portions. Portion (a) was kept intact, while portion (6) was crushed up with steriJe 
glass powd ^4 SampisB of eadt were then planted out, and the remaining portions were 
thah allowed to stand in sterile 0*85 per cent. NaCl for three hours. They were then 
centHfttged thoroughly imd planted out. 
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Treatment. 

Glrowth, 24 hours. 

No saline — 


fa) liau(»>oytio depodt planted out immediate 

Ot>od. 

(hj Leucwiytic d0jx>sit crusltod and planted immediately 

Oood ; better than (u). 

Saline for three hours — 


(al) Leucocytic depcisit planted out after three hours stand* 
iug in 0 *86 per cent. NaOl 

Belayed and poor. 

(Al) Leucocytic deposit crushed and planted out after three 
hours standing in 0 '85 per cent. NaCl 

One colony only. 


At tluH point it seemed to us that it ought to be possible by making use of 
the opsonic technique to arrange an experiment which might pi’ovide a crucial 
test of our hypothesis. 

The meuingococcuH, when first isolated from the spinal canal, is iiot 
susceptible of being taken up by the phagocytes in the presence of normal 
serum. There are said to be exceptions to this rule (Koll© and Wassermann), 
but so far in our work we have met none. During sub-culture the organism 
gradually loses the power of antagonising the action of the leucocytes, until 
after a month or six weeks of growth under laboratory conditions, a very 
considerable opsonic effect can be demonstrated. Immune serum on the 
other liand is a most powerful opsoniser ** of freshly isolated cocci. The 
contrast between an opsonic film prepared with normal serum and that 
prepared with immune is very striking. 

Since it waw our desire to obtain leucocytes filled with meningococci, clearly 
we were right to employ freshly isolated cultures, and sensitise the emulsion 
made from such a culture with the serum of the patient from whom the germ 
was isolated. As a control we desired to utilise leucocytes with very few 
germs inside them ; the same emulsion sensitised by a non-immune normal 
serum gave us what we wished. 

Remembering the poisonous action of the normal saline when applied to 
meningococci, we could readily free the leucocytes which we hod charged or 
intentionally left uncharged from any loose germs which might not have 
been ingested, and in this way our results were not obscured by the growth of 
the organisms untouched by the phagocytes* We had to be careful, however, 
not to emulsify the culture used for the purpose of making the opsonic mixture 
in normal saline, since the toxic action of the saline would have come into^ 
play and seriously interfered with the result of the experiment. It .would 
have been very difficult under these oircumstanoes to appraise properly the 
leucocytic content, as many of the germs would have been killed by the saline 
beforehand. 
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Emuleion made tip in 1^5 per cent, saline, however, completely avoids this 
difficulty, as this strength of saline has little or no deleterious action on the 
meningococcus and does not interfere with the leucocytea 

Having thus obtained leucocytes ready charged with germs, and also for 
control purposes other leucocytes almost free from germs, it only lemained 
to destroy a certain proportion of the former by some means or other. To 
this end we again employed the method of grinding with sterile powdered 
glass. Finally, by submitting both crushed and unorushed cells and also tlie 
control leucocytes to the action of normal saline, we were able to determine 
whether or no the organism within the intact leucocytes were still viable. 
Those which had been freed by the destruction of the leucocytes should have 
been killed by the unrestrained action of the normal saline. 

For the sake of greater clarity, it is perhaps as well briefly to tabulate 
the conditions on which this crucial experiment depends. 

They are as follows : — 

1. An immune serum exerts a powerful action in stimulating the 
leucocytes to take up tlie germs. We can, therefore, fill leucocytes at will 
with meningococci. 

2. Since freshly isolated meningococci are but slightly susceptible of being 
attacked by the phagocytes with normal serum, as a control, an opsonic 
mixture where normal serum is substituted for immune will provide us with 
leucocytes fairly free of meningococci. 

3. We know from the foregoing experiments that normal saline will kill 
all meningococci except those ingested and protected by the leucocytes. 

We can finally destroy by mechanical means sonie of the leucocytes 
containing meningococci, and resubmit both tliese and intact leucocytes to 
the action of normal saline. If our hypothesis that leucocytes protect 
meningococci from death is correct, then from the intact leucocytes growth 
will take place. 

Provided also that the normal saline is poisonous to the genn, growth 
from the control leucocytes (treated with normal saline) will only be slight. 

EiH^periment 5. 

Opsonic mixturea / ® Coccus 8+ washed leucocyte® and serum S(immxme). 

^ I P sa# Coccus S+ washed leucocytes and normal serum F. 

Coccus S is a recently isolated coccus from patient S. sufifering from 
cerebro^spinal fever. Serum of this patient and a normal man P. was drawn 
the day before the* experiment. A 24-hour culture of coccus S was 
emulsified in 1*6 per cent, saline to prevent lysis, and the mixtures put 
up in equal parts of emulsion, serum and leucocytes, and incubated for 
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five minutes. A sample^was spread on a film and the remainder of each 
specimen mixed with the saline and washed three times. A further sample 
was planted out 40 minutes after the mixtures were put up. After two 
hours half the centrifuged deposit of mixture S in saline was crushed with 
sterile glass powder. One and a half hours later, samples were again planted, 
and this procedure was repeated at intervals of 6 and 24 hours after the 
commencement of the experiment. 

Microscopic appearance of the mixtures : — 

(1) S '' mixture showed extreme agglutination, nearly all the leucocytes 

crowded with cocci. 

(2) “ P ” mixture (control), no agglutination, only a few cocci in the near 

neighbourhood of the cells. It was doubtful if any microbes at all 
had been taken up by the leucocytes. 


Experiment 5. (See figs. 6 and 7.) 


Time. 

a.* 

P.* 

I. 40 minufccs in ealmo ... 

Area planted, quite covered. 

Very few colonies. 

II. 3 hours in saline 

Uncrushed. 

Axea planted out 
quite covered 

Crushed (Or.). 

; Area planted out 
quite covered 

Very few colonies. 

HI. 6 hours in saline 

Covered 

No growth 

Growth discrete. 

lY. 24 hours in saline 

Covered 

! No growth 

Covered. 


• S Coccus S + washed leucocytes and seriim S (immune). 

• P -I Coccus S + washed leucocytes and normal serum P. 


In figs. 6 and 7 are shown photographs of the result of this experiment 
after 24 and 48 hours’ growth, respectively. 

Eow I, P. — Very few colonies growing owing to the loose germs being 
washed away, whereas in S the leucocytes hold the organisms. 

Bow II. — The excellent growth in the crushed area (Cr.) shows that the 
manipulation with the glass powder did not destroy the vitality of the germs, 
although no leucocytes were left intact (confirmed mioroscopically). 

Bow III. — In column (Cr.) where crushed leucocytic deposit is planted, 
the free germs have succumbed to the action of the saline. There is no 
growth. On the left hand, however, where the leucocytes were intaet, 
growth was maximal. 

Bow III and IV, P.*— Growth steadily increasing. We nmst suppose tbet 
a few germs have been taken up by the leucocytes. These have probably 
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increased within their hosts ; hence the progressive increase in the amount 
of growth. It is also possible that this growth is due to the blood being 
allowed to stand for such a length of time at incubator temperature. It was 
noticed that at the end of 24 hours’ time it had undergone considerable 
haemolysis. This would liberate an appreciable quantity of calcium salts 
which would in turn destroy the action of the saline. Thus a condition 
would be brought about which would be favourable to an excessive growth 
of the few germs that might have been taken up by the leucocytes. The 
accessory growth factor known to be present in the blood would also come 
into play, and, the inhibiting toxic action of the normal saline being 
abolished, rapid growth would take place.* 

The main conclusion of our former experiments is therefore borne out 
again in Experiment 5. Taking Kow HI of this experiment, the large 
growth in the fii'st area, where the leucocytes have remained whole, although 
exposed to the toxic action of the saline for six hours, as compared with the 
complete absence of any growth in the second area, where they have been 
crushed with glass j^owder and have come under the direct action of the 
saline, is very striking and is beyond di8p)ute. 


Experiwmt 6. 


Emulsions of tw^o strains were submitted to the action of the leucocytes. 
Strain W was an old laboratory culture, isolated from the spinal canal nine 
months previously. Strain S 1 had been isolated less than a fortnight. 


Opsonic mixtures 


A. — Coccus W 4- leucocytes + normal serum, 
K. „ fel'f' 4* » ,, 

C, — „ W „ 4- immune serum. 

D. — „ SI 4- „ 4- n » 


Microscopic appearance of the mixtures after 15 minutes’ incubation : — 

A.” — Showed no agglutination, but the leucocytes contained many cocci, 
many shades of cocci, and the staining of nearly all of them within the cells 
was poor, suggesting partial digestion. 

** — Showed no agglutination, and very little ingestion of the germs. 

Organisms stained well. 

* It has long been remarked that all blood media grow the meningococcus with great 
reodinem ; similar results can be obtained with watery and alcoliolie extracts of blood. 
On© of our number (C. S.) hopes to show in a forthcoming paper that in nasal ^^ocretion 
such a body is also present, which is undoubtedly of the nature of an accessory food 
body in all its properties. It is possible that this body present in blood is similar to 
that found in the nasal secretion, the nasal secretion, in short, obtaining it from the 
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— Showed an int^nae degree of ingestion, and nearly all the free 
organisms aggregated into clumps. 

“ D.” — Shewed extreme agglutination and some degree of ingestion, bat 
not nearly so much as in C,” a rather curious result, probably due to 
rapid agglutination preventing the full play of the leucocytes. 

A portion of each mixture washed in 1‘5 per cent, saline, and freed from 
leucocytes by the centrifuge, was planted out immediately, and in every 
instance growth took place. The remaining portions of the mixtures were 
shaken up with a large bulk of normal saline and incubated at 37® for two 
hours, then lightly centrifuged. The upper portion was afterwards drawn off 
and recentrifuged hard for a quarter of an hour, whilst the deposit was 
planted out. Finally, the deposit of the recentrifuged upper portion, which 
would contain free germs, was also planted out. The result is shown in the 
following Table. 

Experiment 6. 

Planted immediately 
to show viability 
of culture. 


Gootl growth 
CK)od growth 
Clood growth 
Good growth 

At first sight this result was incomprehensible, since it appeared that 
the immune serum of a patient (mixtures “ C ” and “ D ’’) had no baoterio- 
logioal effect on his own germ or on a laboratory culture. Yet both were 
apparently killed by the serum of a normal man. But consideration of the 
foregoing experiments shows that in point of fact the result is quite 
consistent. The explanation would appear to be as follows : — 

Mixture " A.” — The old laboratory culture was taken up and killed by 
the leucocytes whilst free organisms succumbed to the normal saline. 

Mixture “ B.” — This gave an identical result with Experiment 5 (y.v.). 
All loose germs were killed by the normal saline, whilst from the leuoooytio 
deposit one or two colonies arose from odd germs, which had been ingested 
and protected from the action of the saline by the leucocytes. 

Mixture “ C.” — Here the dominating factor in the situation seems to be 
the agglutination, which, with an undiluted immune serum, may take place 
in less than a minute. Under the influence of this serum, aggregatims 
of germs are taken up by the leucocytes, and, owing to the crowding of ibhe 



Planted after 2 hours in normal saline. 

Leucocytic depoiiit. 

Free germ deposit. 

Ifl’o growth 

No growth. 

One or two colonies 

No growth. 

Good growth 

Good growth. 

Good growth 

Good growth. 
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eeUfiif fail to ,get digested. At the end of 15 minutes' incubation, the 
aggregations are very large, and the germs cannot be acted on by the 
normal saline. Living germs can, therefore, be demonstrated both within 
and without the leucocytes after two hours' incubation in normal saline. 

In regard to mixture “ D/' the same explanation would apply. 

Finally we would like to draw attention to the fact that in some oases of 
oerebro-spinal fever, the leucocytes of freshly drawn spinal fluid frequently 
show the meningococci growing out from them in large numbers. The germs 
can be seen filling the interior of the cells and actually bursting them open in 
places and growing forth in dense masses. 

In one case under our care, “ Hayes,'* tliis condition was very obvious. In 
fig. 8 is shown a microphotograph of some of the freshly drawn leucocytes of 
this case. In the centre of the figure is a large polymorph cell which lias 
been burst open on one side by a dense mass of meningococci. A close 
examination of the fluid showed that almost every second cell was in a sinjilar 
condition. Staining with tryimn blue showed at the same time that relatively 
few of these cells were dead. It is clear tlxat in instances like these the 
meningococci are plainly alive within the leucocytes. 

Having now shown that the meningococcus can be alive within the 
leucocytes, the suggestion that the disease appears as the result of acci- 
dental carriage of the organism into the spinal canal by emigrating leuco- 
cytes assumes ^some credibility. Should this suggestion prove true, then in 
it we have an explanation of the fact that the disease is so seldom 
transmitted direct, but usually through the intervention of a carrier.” 
Ingestion of the germs by the phagocytes would have to be an essential 
factor in the propagation of the disease. As we have seen, the meningo- 
coccus when freshly isolated, is insusceptible of being ingested by the 
phagocytes in the presence of normal serum. 

It is also true of the meningococcus when isolated from the naso- 
pharynx of a patient suffering from the disease in the early stage. In a 
recent case, where the organism was present in the naso-pharyux on the 
third day of the disease, a vexy thick emulsion of the germ was incubated 
with normal serum and washed leucocytes for a quarter of an hour at 
37° 0., and no trace of ingestion of the genu by the phagocytes could be 
observed. 

At various times a considerable number of strains have been examined in 
this connection, and although they gave rather variable results in certain 
instances, on the whole we found that the further removetl an organism 
is from the case in which it caused the disease, either in point of time or 
passage from throat to throat, the more susceptible does it become to 
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ingestion on the part of the phagocytes. At the same time it also becomes 
weaker, and may succumb to the lethal action of the senim or of the serum 
and the leucocytes combined. ' Thus the examination of the leucocytes when 
tested with an enfeebled throat strain shows them to be gorged with 

shades " and poorly stained cocci. The substance of the leucocytes is 
vacuolated, suggesting the complete digestion of some of the germs taken 
up. This appearance is never seen in recently i.solated spinal strains even 
when ingestion of the germs by the phagocytes is obtained with an immune 
serum. 

If it were possible to trace a case of disease to a certain carrier/* 
eliminating any other possible source of infection, we ought to be able to 
demonstrate phagocytosis of the organism when isolated from the carrier/* 
although no ingestion on the part of the phagocytes would be observed in 
the same germ when isolated from the patient. 

We were fortunate in coming across such a case, where the course of 
infection seemed to be beyond doubt. A patient developed cerebro-spinal 
fever after he had been in hospital a few days. None of his hospital 
contacts were carriers of the meningococcus. On investigating the camp 
from which he came we found one carrier with whom he had been in close 
contact in the same hut. In the presence of normal serum the germ from 
this man’s throat was readily attacked by the phagocytes to a considerable 
degree. No ingestion on the part of the phagocytes could be demonstrated, 
however, after the passage of the germ thi'ough the patient. These strains, 
both spinal and nasal, we presume were the same, as they both behaved 
identically when tested with Gordon*8 monovalent serum Type 2. In this 
instance, then, it is hard to avoid believing that the man was infected from 
this carrier,** and it is interesting in the light of our experiments to note that 
the germ at the time of infection in this case was rapidly attacked by the 
phagocytes in the presence of normal serum. 

Summary, 

As the r*esult of the foregoing experiments we think we have obtained 
good evidence for thinking that under certain conditions the meningo* 
coccus can be taken up by the leucocytes but not killed by them. In the 
case of freshly isolated strains we have seen that the leucocytes will not take 
them up at first. With old laboratory cultures, on the other hand, ingestion 
on the part of the phagocytes takes place with great rapidity. In a short 
time the germs are killed and completely digested by the leucocytes. 

This happens also with the majority of the nasal strains we have examined 
from chronic carriers ” although they show great individual diflbrenoes* 
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la the intermediate stage between the fresh spinal condition and the 
aaso^pharyngeal state, it can be shown experimentally that they are taken 
up^ but not killed, by the leucocytes. They' can be recovered from them 
alter a period of 24 or 48, or even 60 hours, and grown on artificial media. 
If we can believe they behave similarly within the body, then we can 
understand how they might l)e carried into the spinal canal and there set up 
infection. 

It might also explain why direct infection (apart from the ” carrier seldom , 
if ever, takes place in cerebro-spinal fever; that is from patient to patient, 
attendant, or physician, etc,, the phagocytes refusing to take up the germs in 
their virulent condition. In the “ carrier,*’ on the other hand, in the majority 
of instances, the germs have lost their virulence so completely that they are 
taken up and immediately killed and digested. 

In conclusion : if the method of infection is by leucocytic conveyance, 
then the reason why direct infection is so uncommon is clear. The virulent 
organism is unsusceptible of being attacked by the phagocytes. The longer 
the germs grow in the “carrier” throat, the more easily will they be 
ingested until a time is reached, when, on ingestion, they are also destroyed. 
Somewhere between these two extremes, infection mny produce the disease. 
The organism is sutficiently weakened to give in to the leucocytic attack, but 
not to lose its life in the battle. Should infection occur at this point, the 
leucocytes will pick them up from the mucous membrane of the naso-plmrynx, 
and in the course of their wanderings will sometimes carry them into the 
spinal canal. There the liberated organisms will set up tho disease, at the 
some time re-acquiring the power of resisting the attacks of the leucocytes 
in the presence of normal serum. 


Appendix. 

The important part played by virulent nou-ingestible strains of the 
meningococcus, as compared with virulent indigestible ones, in the light 
of the foregoing experiments, renders necessary some consideration of 
Eosenow’s* remarkable results with virulent and non-virulent strains of 
the pneumococcus. 

Bpsenow lias brought forwanl certain experiments to show ; first, that a 
non-virulent pneumococcus strain does not absorb opsonin from a normal 
serum, and that it is always non-ingestible ; secondly, if well waBhe<l it 
will become indigestible. He considers these properties to be brought 
a^bout through the possession on the part of the virulent cocci, of a specific 

* Kotenow, * Journ. Inf. Bis.,’ vol 4 (1007). 

voh. 2 0 
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»ub8tance which Hb colls ^'virulio'" — pmumo^dy tliis ofcl»6^ 

micTobes as a cov-ering, as it is removed by washing ; thirdly /a 

strain of the pnetxmococcus may be rendered virulent by itieub^tiJKlg 4 

certain time in a saline extract of a virulent one. When thus treated it 

no longer indigestible, and would kill a guinea-pig, whiot he p^oved Vit 

would not do previous to this treatment 

His experiments, however, do' not carry conviction. The loss of opaonie 
efifect which he describes might be explained by the fact that the exMict in 
which the aviruleut pneumococci had Iain would itself neutralise l^e 
opsonin, the death of the guinea-pig being the result of the 
along with tlie non- virulent cocci, of some of the virulent toxins in 
they had been placed. He explicitly states that the washing of these joooci 
was rapid.” It does not seem to be necessary to postulate a speddo 
“ virulin” to explain the result 

The importance of this point has led us to undertake some experiraents 
on the same lines with the meningococcus, since this organism resembles tJte 
pneumococcus, in that a presumably virulent strain is not susceptible of 
being taken up by the leucocytes. 

We can confirm Kosenow's finding up to a certain point, that a nou- 
vinilent indigestible meningococcus strain, when grown in gluCbee-serum 
broth to which a certain quantity of a killed freshly isolated non-indlgeatible 
meningococcus culture extract had been added, is no longer taken up by the 
leucocytes. We prefer to ascribe our finding, however, to a neutralisation bf 
the opsonic properties of the serum, by the fragments and debris of the; 
killed extract A certain amount of this debris had been taken up by the 
leucocytes. Moreover, if Kosenow’s contention is correct, that virtdenbO 
depends on a specific " virulin ” and that this virulin ” is taken up by tlie 
non-virulent pneumococci, so that they are now transformed into proper 
strains, that are not taken up by the leucocytes; then if this quality fai itt 
any way similar to that found under natural conditions, it should be retudi&ed 
by these cocci on subculture. This, however, did not hold in the caiie of 
our meningococci. The ingestible condition was immediately lost on tihe 
first suboulture. It is clear that the treatment they underwent did nUt in 
any way invest them with a virulence similar to that of the freshly isolated 
meningococcus, which invariably retains its ingestible condition through a 
number of subcultures. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Experiment 3. 

FiO. X* — Photograph of plantod out loueocytic deposit (J) of spinal fluid washed four 
tixueB in X pei* oent Htevile gliurose, afUn* 24 hours^ intubation at 37“ C. 

FrOf 3,**-^Photograph of plantetl out leucocytic deposit (2) of spinal fluid washed 16 times 
in 0*85 pel* ceut. NaCi, after 24 hours’ incubation, at ST'" 

Pia. 3. — Photograph of plate after 24 huiirn’ incubation, to show the action of glucose on 
the growth of the nieuingococcuB. Upper half ot the plate shews eight dilutions of 
the germ in 1 per cent, glucose, while the lower half shows the same number of 
dilutions in diatiUed water. 

The top and bottom line show the highest dilutions in each case. 

ETfyerhmnt 4, 

Fig. 4. — ^Photograph of plate with leucocytic deposit of washed spinal fluid planted out 
immiediately. In upper portion of plate the deposit has been planted out untouched. 
In the lower, the deposit has lieen crushed with sterile glass powder. Growth alsmt 
the same on both portions of the plate, possibly slightly greater on the crushed area. 

Fig, 5.— photograph of leucocytic deposits similar to the last, but in this cose they have 
been treated with 0*85 per cent. NaOl for- three hours l>efore l:)eing put on the plate. 
The upper portion of the plate represents the imcrushed while the lower shows the 
crushed deposit. Four or- five colonics arc showing after *24 hours’ incubation in the 
upper half, while only one has devclopi)d in the lower half (»f the plate. 

Experiment 5. 

Fig, 6.-*Pbiotograph of plate used in Experiment 5, showing growth obtained at the end 
of 24 hours* incubation at 37’ C. 

Fig. 7. — Photograph of the same plate at 48 hours’ incubation. 

FlO. 8.— Microphotograph x KXXJ hht>wiug in centre a large polymorph cell from freshly 
drawn spinal fluid being burst open by growing meningococci. 
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On the Toxic Action of Dilute Pure Sodium Chloride 
Solutions on the Meningococcus. 

By Cmssweli. Shearer, M.D., D.Sc., F.E.S., Military Hospital, Devonport. 

(Received October 11, 1916.) 

(liojKirt to the Medical Besearch Committee.) 

[Plate 15 .] 

In expernuenting during the past seaBou with a large number of freshly 
isolated strains of the meniugococcns, it was noticed that almost all of these 
were killed^ when placed for a short time iu dilute pure sodium chloride- 
solutions, This action of sodium chloride is most toxic to the meuingo- 
ooocus when the concentration of the salt is not below 0*85 per cent., and 
not much above 01) per cent. Nad, 

It was found that freshly isolated meningococci were more vulnerable to 
this action of NaCl, than old lalwatory cultures. While old lalKUUtory 
cultures could aoinetimes resist the action of a pure 0*85 per cent NaCl for 
three or four hours, Ireshly isolated strains seldom resisted its action for more 
than 20 minutes. 

It seemed remarkable that NaOl should be toxic for the meningococ^cus in 
just that concentration which it is accustomed to in the fluids of the body. 
It is strange tliat this germ should be so sensitive to the toxic action of 
sodium chloride, while at tlie same time it is able to resist for many hours the 
action of distilled water. 

To demonstrate the toxic action of a physiological saline solution on the 
meningococcus, it is highly important to observe certain conditions iu 
perfonning the experiment. It is essential, iu the first place, that the NaCl 
used should bo free from any impurity. In the second place, the meningococci 
must be added to such a (j^uuntity of the saline solution that any traces of 
salts brought over with them from the culture medium will have no 
appreciable effect in antagonising the action of tlie NaCl. Thirdly, it is very 
important that the saline is not unduly diluted below its j)rof#er toxic 
strength by the addition of too large a quantity of the emulsion containing 
the germs. In the fourth place, no agglutination of the germs into masses or 
clumps in the saline must take place. The saline is unable to act on the 
germs in the inteiior of these clumps, so that ^11 are killed. Care must bC 
taken to shake up the germs in the saline thoroughly, and avoid all clumping 
as much as passible. 

I have found from a large number of experiments that one or t'rtro drops 
of an emulsion (of 5000 million meningococci to the cubic centimetre in*, 
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distilled water) is the proper quantity of emulsion to bo added to 2 c.c. of 
0*86 per cent, saline to effectively demonstrate the toxic action of pure NaCl 
on the meningococcus. 

The toxic action of a 0*86 per cent. NaCl solution on the meningococcus 
can be readily antagonised and rendered harmless by the addition of a very 
small trace of some bivalent salt, such as CaCla, with or without the addition 
of a small quantity of KCL This is clearly shown by the following exi?eri- 
ment, which has been rei)eated many times. 

A twenty-four-hour culture of a recently isolated strain of meningococcus 
“Lake'* was emulsified, in distilled water; a fairly thick emulsion being 
prepared (about 5000 million cocci to the cubic centimetre). Into four 
sterile test-tubes, capable of being placed in a centrifuge, the following 

solutions, with 25 cu. mm. of the menijigococcus emulsion, were placed as 

follows : — 

1. 2 c.c. sterile 0*85 per cent. NaCL 

2. 2 C.C. „ 0*85 „ NaCl -f 0*004 c.c. M/1 CaCIg. 

3. 2 C.C. „ 0-85 „ NaCl 4*0*004 c.c. M/I CaOh-f 0*01 c.c. M/1 KCl 

4. 2 c.c. „ distilled water. 

Each tube was then thoroughly sliaken to ensure thorough mixing of the 
solutions and the emulsion of cocci. They weie put in the incubutiOr at 
87° 0. for an hour and a quarter. They were then taken out and centrifuged 
hard for 15 miimtes, and t\m dejKjsit in each tube planted out separately, in 
sterile fashion, on a chocolate plate.* Fig. 1 shows the growth obtained on 
this plate after incubation for 24 hours at 37° C. 

An examination of fig. 1 shows that the meningococcus emulsion placed in 
the pure 0*85 per cent. NaCl, that is the deposit from the tube 1, has failed 
to grow, and that this quarter of the plate (marked N.8.), planted out with 
this deposit, is quite fi'ee of colonies. The cocci have been killed by the 
saline. In the opposite quadrant of the plate to this (marked II on the 
margin of the plate), which has received a similar quantity of emulsion 
in 0*86 per cent. NaCl, with the addition of a trace of CaCl 2 , a thick heavy 
growth of the meningococcus has taken place, covering the entire surface of 
this quarter of the plate. The CaOls here has completely antagonised the 
toxic action of the NaCl. In quadrant III, where the saline lias received 
ihe some quantity of CaCla as II, but also a little KCl, growth is still 
thicker (not very well shown in the photograph). In IV, where the germ 
was simpler allowed to stand for an hour and a quarter in distilled water, 
growth is good, and the colonies cover closely the entire simface of this 
quarter of the plate, 

♦ Orowe*« “ chocolate or blood^trypagar-glucose medium. See ‘Lancet,* November 21, 
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This experimeut elearly demonstratefi the four foUSwing points 

1. The toxic action of a pure 0*86 per cent, NaCl solutioa on the meningo- 

coccus. 

2. The antagonistic action of a trace of CaOla solution over the toxic action 

of the NaCl. 

3. The accelerating action of KCl, when added to CaCla, in antagonising 

the toxic action of NaCl. 

4. The relatively harmless action of distilled water on the meningococcus. 

So definite is this toxic action of 0*85 per cent. NaCl solution on the 
meningococcus, that it was found possible to make use of it, very successfully, 
to destroy all meningococci outside or attached to the surface of leucocytes, 
by simply washing these several times and allowing them to stand for a few 
hours in a small bulk of pure saline.* 

There is no doubt that in this toxic action of dilute NaCl solution on the 
meningococcus we are dealing with the poisonous action of the Na cation, so 
extensively investigated by Loeb,t Wasteneys,t Osterhout,§ and others. 

It is interesting to find that in the case of the meningococcus, as these 
investigatoi'B have found for other forms of life, this toxic action of NaCl is 
confined to relatively dilute solutions. In the case of the meningococcus, 
it is essential that tlie concentration of the NaCl should not be increased 
much beyond 0*9 per cent., as after this point its toxic action rapidly 
decreases. The use of a l o per cent. NaCl solution (one of the standard 
strengths of this salt employed in opsonic work) is without almost any toxic 
action on the moningoooocuH, as shown by the following experiment : — 

A fairly thick emulsion of a 24 hours' culture of meningococcus Pryor ” 
was made (about 6000 million cocci to the cubic centimetre). To 4 o.c. of a 
pure 1*6 per cent. NaCl solution, 25 cu. mm. of this culture, in distilled water, 
was added, and thoroughly mixed. To 4 c.c. of 0*85 per cent; NaCl solution 
a similar quantity of tlie same emulsion was added and mixed. The two 
solutions were placed in the incubator at 37° C. for an hour. They were then 
taken out and centrifuged, and the deposit planted out separately on the 
surface of a chocolate plate, as shown in fig, 2. This figure shows the 
resulting growth obtained on this plate after 24 hours’ incubation at 37° C. 

Tlie 0*85 per cent NaCl solution (marked N in the plate) has killed the 
meningococcus, while a good growth has been obtained on that half of 

♦ See paper by Shearer and Crowe, “The Edle of the Phagocyte in C^rebro-epinid 
Meningitis,” ‘ Roy. Soc. Proc.,* B, vol. 89, p. 422 (1016). 

t Loeb, ‘Collected Papers,* Part II, Univemty of Chicago, 1906. 

X Loeb and Waateneys, ‘ Journ. Bio. Chem./ vol. 21 (19J6). 

§ Oeterhout, ‘ Zeit f. Pliyekl. Chem.,’ vol. 70 (1910). 
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tbe plate inoculated with a similar quantity of the same emulsion of the 
meningococcus, which had been exposed to the action of a 1^5 per cent* NaCl 
solution. Thus, as Loeh has found, when the concentration of the NaCl 
solution increases the toxic action diinjjiishe.s. 

I should like to draw attention, finally, to an cxy)erinient made to deter- 
mine the length of time the lueningococens may remain alive in pure 
distilled water, as compared with the time it can remain alive in a 0*85 per 
cent, NaCl solution. 

Into 4 c.c. of distil K mI water and 4 c.c. of 0*85 per cent. NaCl solution 
respectively, 25 cu. mm. of a meningococcus emulsion was placed. The two 
solutions were incubated for 'M hours at 37° C., centrifuged down for an hour, 
and plante<l out separately on a chocolate ])]ate. In fig. 3 is shown the 
resulting growth on this plate after 24 hours' incubation at 37° C. The 
saline, as usual, has killed the germs, wliile a considerable number of those 
that have been exp08e<l to the action of distilled water for 24 hours have 
survived, and have given rise to an extensive growth. This experiment 
clearly demonstrates tiie power of the mening(K;(>ccuK to resist the hyyx)- 
tonic action of distilled water for many liours. 

This experiment has been reyniated with a large number of different strains 
of the meningococcus, and it was found that considerable difference in this 
power of withstanding tlie action of distilled water was possessed by each 
strain. It was the (‘xcojition, however, to find a strain which did not survive 
the exposure to the action of disl.illtMl water at 37'^ C. for tliree hours. 

DESC^KIFnON OK FLATK 15. 

Flo, 1, — Photograph of the gnnvth obtaiiieil on a of CroweV chocolate medium 

after 24 hours’ incubation at 37'^ C., showing th(' toxic action of a pure 0*85 i*>er cent. 
NoCl solution t>n the meningoeotrciw and tho antagonistic action of a trace of OaOb. 

I. Portion of plate planted out with enuiJsion of the meningococcus in 0*85 yjor cent. 
NoCl solution. No growth whatever has taken plac^c, all organisms being killed. 

II. Portion of plate planted f)ut with a similar quantity of emulsion in 0*85 per cent. 
NaOl+a trace of CaCb ; here the CJai ’b has antagonised the toxic action of the 
NaCl, with a resulting thick growth of the meningococcus. III. Portion of plate 
planted out with a similar quantity of einulHion in 0*85 percent. NaCl-f CaClg + KOU 

* with a resulting thick heavy growth, more than in II. IV. Portion of plate planted 
out with a eiinilur quantity of incning«)cM»cciiH enmUion which had been allowed to 
atand for hours in distilled water ; gotid growth. 

Flo. Showing the toxic action of 0*86 NaCJl solution on the meningocoooua, in 
4ietinotiou to the relatively haiinloss action of a 1*0 per cent, solution of the same 
salt. N. Normal saline solution. 

Pick SL-rx^howing the action of distilled water in failing to kill the tneningootwcus after 
• 'pk hourt. D, Distilled water portion. N.S, Saline portion of the plate ; all germs 

um: 
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OiiooNiAN Lkctqee : The Resphxitory Procesn in Muscle 
arid the Nature of. Muscular Motion, 

By Dr, W. M. Fletchku, F.E.S., and Prof. F. G. Hopkins, F.K.S. 

(Lecturo delivered l)eceml)er 0, 19^5. — MS. received November 22, 1^16.) 

Mk. Pkesident and Fkllowb: — We are keenly sensible of the honour 
done to us in our being called to lecture on this occasion, and in making 
this acknowledgment we would express our special gratification in being 
so enabU^d to pay this act of piety to the memory of William Croone, 
whom we commemorate to-day. The Crooniaii Lecture was founded through 
hifl generosity in order to encourage the study of muscular motion, but some 
sixteen years have now passed since that subject was last treated by the 
Lecturer, During those years many additions have been made to our 
knowledge of the subject, and great changes have resulted in our views of 
it. It is a pleasure to us that we have now the opportunity of taking up 
again the broken thread of the series, and of turning to-day to the chosen 
subject of Croone s own enquiries and chief interest. We could wish that 
a time more free from other cxjcupations and anxieties than the present had 
allowed us to do this less unworthily. 

Croone found in muscle the chief immediate hope of studying the energy 
dischoiges of living elements, and it was surely an enlightened instinct 
which led him to foresee, however dimly then, what we must recognise as 
still true after this lapse of two and a half centuries. We still must look to 
the study of muscular motion as the most fruitful, and perhai>8 for some 
time lo come the only, avenue to intimate knowledge of the modes of 
energy discharge by tlie living cell, and of their relation to the specific 
chemical processes of life. More than this, it is the study of muscle activity 
which has so far given us all we know of the meaning of respiration as the 
accompaniment of life. The study of respiratory exchanges in the lungs 
and in the blood of mammals has given us valuable lessons, and has 
unfolded attractive stories of animal adaptation to environment. That 
study takes its place in the natural history of the Vertebrates, and has a 
living value for the purposes of human medicine. It is describing to us 
the modes in which oxygen reaches and carbon dioxide leaves the cell 
under the anatomical conditions of the vertebrate animal, but it does not 
attack the intimate problems of respiration as a process of animal cell life 
in general. Croone, of Cambridge, was too close in time and sympathy to 
the genius [of Mayow, and to the work of his other contemporaries at 
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Oxford, not to realise that in the study of muscle lay probably the first 
path to knowledge of the inner processes of life within the living substance 
itself. 

Inivaniolecidar Oxyt^en and the Tlicory of ** Inoycn'' 

The closing years of the nineteenth century, and with them the last 
occasion on which the Crooznan Lecturer dealt with the subject prescribed 
by the endowment, marked what seemed the final establishment of a 
particular conception of respiration in muscle. It was almost universally 
held that muscular energy and, by inference, the energy liberated in any 
cell upon activity, whether as mechanical energy or heat, sprang from a 
more or lees explosive sjdittiug of a molecular complex which Izad been 
made highly unstable, Uiat is " irritable,” by the previous inclusion witliin it 
of oxygen taken in by tlie cell during rest. The breakdown of this hypo- 
thetical molecule was supposed to yield both lactic acid and carlmn 
dioxide, these being the two obvious and recognisable products of activity. 

The earliestr phases of this conception, through all the stages of the long- 
delayed discovery of oxygen, connected the idea of "irritability” directly 
with that of combustibility. This notion, liowever, was negatived by the 
discovery of Spallanzani that living tissues could long survivci and continue 
to yield carbon dioxide without any supply of oxygen except such as had 
previously been available. This yield of carbon dioxide in the contemporary 
■absence of oxygen was shown to be true for the case of isolateil muscle by 
Muller, liebig, Matteuci, and others, and it was upon this observation that 
Hermann chiefly based his theoi-y of inogen. He showed in lcS07 that free 
oxygen was not present in . the air pumped from isolated frog’s muscle, and 
yet he found that without any fresh oxygen supply from outside, carbon 
dioxide was yielded by tbe muscle wlieu it contracted or when it stiffened 
■after death. At the same time, lactic acid was produced, as had previously 
been shown, while no nitrogen bodies could be recognised as appearing. 

Hermann's hypothetical “ inogen ” accordingly was the unstable precursor 
•of l>oth lactic acid and carbon dioxide, a precursor in which oxygen was 
already combined, or placed in a position to combine, with carbon and 
hydrogen in the combustion which was to yield the energy of contraction. 
After the explosive breakdown of this precursor, it was supposed that fresh 
4jarbon bodies, and perhaps also the lactic acid, were combined again in a 
newly oxygenated unstable molecule of inogen. 

This inogen hypothesis of Hermann was taken up again ten. years later by 
PflUger in his well known studies of “ physiological combustion.” Here they 
were amplified and illustrated with great wealth of rhetoric, but without 
dgnificant change and without fresh experimental support. Pfliiger’s 
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giant ” molecule, as he described it, made unstable by the inohision within 
it of what he called " intramolecular oxygen,” was the same in all essentials 
as the iuogeu molecule of Hermann. 

These conceptions of Hermann and Pfliiger have had an historical 
iTnp)rtanoe reacliing far beyond the particular encjuiry into muscular 
energy. They summarised the only aspects of cell metabolism which bed 
received any experimental analysis at all, and up to the end of the 
nineteenth century they not only represented all that was known of ceil 
respiration and of' its relations to coll energy, but they dominated also all 
our ideas of cell moUbolisin in general. It was conceived that the 
chemical processes of life in all cells consisted essentially in the building up 
of elaborate, unstable, and oxygen -charged molecules, by the processes of 
so-called anabolism/' into the mystical complexes of irritable protoplasm. 
From protoplasm, as seen in chemical imagimition, a descent by tlio stages of 
soHialled catabolism ” was conceived to follow, by which through successive 
splitting processes energy was discharged, and certain recognisable end- 
products were displayed. 

Michael Foster, a name familiar and loved in this place no less than in 
Cambridge, wrote in 1896 as follows: — 

*'The oxygen taken in by the muscle, whatever be its exact condition 
immediately upon its entrance to the muscular substance, in the phase 
which has been called * intramolecular/ sooner or later enters into a 
combination, or, perhaps we should rather say, enters into a series of 
combinations. We have ])reviouBly urged that all living substance may be 
regarded as incessantly undergoing changes of a double kind, changes of 
building up, and changes of breaking down. ... We cannot as yet trace 
out the steps taken by the oxygen from the nioment it slips from the blood 
into the muscular substance to the moment when it issues united with 
carbon as carbonic acid* The whole mystery of life lies .hidden in the 
story of tliat progress, and for the present we must be content with simply 
knowing the beginning and the ond.”^ 

The story of that progress is part of the story we have to tell to-day, and 
these words of Foster may be taken as the summary of what was the 
current physiological opinion some eighteen years ago, when the wcu'k now 
to be discussed began at Cambridge. 

We must note first that the inogen theory had two main bases of 
experimental support. These were 

(1) The contraction of muscle and the death of muscle aUke were believed 
♦ ‘ Text Book of Physiology * (Sixth Edition}, Book II, p 610. 
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to give a siinultaueous fresh production of lactic acid and of carbon dioxide in 
the absence of an immediate oxygen supply. The introduction of oxygen 
and the preparation for combustion had taken place beforehand. 

(2) The instability of the inogen rnoleculo increased with rise of teai- 
perature, and so also the rate of production of lactic acid and carbon 
dioxide, but it was believed that, if the muscle wore scalded suddenly with 
boiling water, the molecule could l.>e “ fixed ” without a yield either of lactic 
acid or of carbon dioxide. 

The evidence under both those heads was first examined by one of us so 
far as the carbon dioxide production was concerned (1). 

It will be enough now to recall that in this work improved titration 
methods were used foi' the estimation of carbon dioxide, in place of 
Hermann’s eudiometric method, and that the new knowledge of bacterial 
action allowed the results of early putrefaction to be recognised and left out 
of account. . 

By successive estimations, the cotii'se of carbon dioxide discharge from 
isolated frog’s muscle was followed. At rest tlic muscle gave a high initial 
rate of discharge, which soon descended to a lower rate, maintained at steady 
level for many hours. 

When the muscle was stimulated to coutnict, an outburst of (jarbon 
dioxide such as Hermann liad found, and as all the text-books of the 
day descrilted, was expected and looked for, but none was found ; no 
increase of carbon dioxide acooTnpaiue<l contraction unless the contraction 
was forced by repeated strong stimulations to give marked fatigue. 

At rest again, the muscle in nitrogen gave a lower steady output of carbon 
dioxide than in air ; in oxygen it yielded carbon dioxide two or three times as 
fast (fig. 1). 



* l.-rSurviral dischargt from “ orottwd " paim of logs, one in air, the other in oxygen. 
From tho ' Journal of Phyuology/ vol. 26, p. 664 (1902X 
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On contxaotian in oxygen, and now even on eligbt oontaraction, it yielded the 
increase of carbon dioxide expected by the text-books to be shown in air [(3) 
and fig. 2.] 



AFU/i 12 3 4 


Fio. 2. — Couiae of survival discharge of carbon dioxide from two “crossed^’ pairs of 
gastrocnemii. Contraction periods are shaded. Temp. 17'’ C. (In the first contrac- 
tion j>eriod slow rhythmic stimuli were given and fatigue was not shown ; in the 
second period, rapid stimuli were given and the muscles wore fatigued to a stand- 
still.) For details see the ‘Journal of Physiology,’ vol. 28, p. 474 (1902). 

It may be said in passing that these results accorded with many observations 
made previously upon the whole animal in which conditions of imperfect 
oxygen supply had given apparent incoinpletion of oxidative processes, and 
explained many earlier discordant observations made when blood was circulated 
through muscle. 

It became clear then that the contemporary and immediate supply of 
oxygen did affect the products due to contraction, and the inogen theory, 
postulating a previous inclusion of oxygen within the muscle elements, was 
evidently inadequate. 

We now come to the second of the two pillars of the inogen hypothesis — 
the effects of heat upon muscle and the supposed “ dxation of inogen by rapid 
scalding* The close historictxl dependence pf the hypothesis upon the 
experimental results of heating has not, we think, been sufficiently recognised^ 

Du Bois Eeymond had made the observation that a muscle if slowly killed 
by beat became markedly acid, but not if it was mpidly killed by scalding. 
Hermann, in his view of inogen, assumed that lactic acid and carbon dioxide 
found in it their common and simultaneous source of oiigin, and, probably 
biasseti by this, be claimed to show experimentally that scalded muscle 
yielded not only no lactic acid, but also no carbon dioxide; but in iaat, 
though this simply tested phenomenon became the commonplace of the text- 
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book and has so remained almost to this day, tlie evidence given by 
Hermann's eudiometric experiments cannot be accepted on examination. 

It was long shown at Cambridge(l) that a large volume of carbon 
■dioxide is expelled from the iiiURcle if rapidly scalded, though it was shown 
also later (5) that, as du Bois lieymond had found, practically no lactic acid 
is produced. 

More recently it has been shown (17) that there are two souix^es of the 
carbon dioxide exi)elled on heating ; one is the ]>re£oruied carbon dioxide held 
probably in union as carbonate, which is displaceable by acid but not by heat, 
while the other is that held in firmer chemical union with protein groups, not 
displaceable by acid yet diseociahJe near the boiling teini:>eratin<i On slow 
heating, with consequent acid formation, only the former source yields 
carbon dioxide ; on rapid healing, without acid formation, and at the high 
temperatures (80 — 100° C.) necessary if heating is to be rapid enough, the 
firmly held carbon dioxide, and that only, is dissipated. Heating, as such, 
though it may produce a maximum yield of lactic acid, is not accompanied 
by any fresh production of carbon dioxide. 

Pfliiger (with Stiutzing) also supported the origin of oaibon dioxide from 
a previously oxygenat(>d “giant” molecule by fimiing that after washing with 
acid to ex{>el any previoiisly formed carbon dioxide, the giant or iuogeu 
molecule broke down on heating to give what they believed to be, and 
called, “mjwly engendered carb{)nic acid,” There were grave fallacies 
however in their technique, and, putting the matter as shortly as possible, 
when tlie trial was repeated at Cambridge by better metiiods it was found 
that acid applied to muscle at 0° C. expels the preformed carbon dioxide, that 
the muscle thereafter raised to 40° C. (when the maximal lactic acid yield is 
given) gives now no carbon dioxide, while heating further to 100° C. gives 
the normal amount for that temperature as from an untreated muscle (17). 
Pfliiger ha<l in fact been misled by his failure to recognise the double mode 
of storage of carbon dioxide in muscle. His “newly engendered” carbon 
dioxide was the carbon dioxide dissociable from muscle proteins on their 
coagulation at high tempei^atures, and it has no relation to the energy store of 
muscle. 

The last historical support of the iuogeu theory then, tliat of the results oi 
beating, breaks down. So far from lactic acid and carbon dioxide arising 
together from a common precursor, as Hermann and Pfliiger taught, we see 
that only the particular conditions of experiment determine whether a carbon 
dioxide discharge appears to accompany lactic acid formation in the muscle 
or not. 

In a muscle at rest in air, and more rapidly in a muscle in nitrogen, lactic^ 
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acid i» continuously pmluced(6)‘and proportionate volumes of preformed 
carbon dioxide are expelled ; as we saw earlier, the slow yield of carbon 
dioxide is steadily maintained for many hours fiom an isolated muscle (1). 
On contraction, and especially in nitrogen, acid production is faster, and the 
carlxni dioxide is expelled faster (:i). So we return to the ancient observa- 
tion of Spallanzani that carbon dioxide is yielded (as he thought, freshly 
produced) without the immediate presence of oxygen, and, as we have seen, 
it was largely upon this supposed evidence of a previously oxygenated 
precursor of carbon dioxide in the muscle that the inogen theory was later to 
be erected. 


The Effects of Oxygen upon Muscle. 

According to the ancient view that the irritability and activity of a muscle 
depended upon its combustibility, oxygen would be expected to hasten the 
energy discharge by muscle, and so to act as a stimulant or irritant, very much 
as oxygen kindles glowing tinder to a flame. But on the inogen hypothesis 
as developed by Hermann, while oxygen should restore and maintain the 
capacity for energy discharge by completion of the oxygenation of the inogen 
molecule, it would not be expected to cause or to favour the explosive 
splitting of the molecule. 

Humboldt in 1795, and many others after, had shown that isolated muscle 
maintained its irritability longer with an abundant oxygen supply than 
without, and was longer preserved from fatigue after stimulation. Hennann 
spoke with uncertain voice on this fundamental point. He claimed that 
oxygen was irritant and destructive at the surface of a muscle, hastening 
death, but that in bulky muscles exposed to it, it had a preservative action, 
maintaining irritability below the surface layers. But he used faulty 
methods, gave few actual data, and obtained obscure results. 

With more appropriate methods it was found at Cambridge (2), as we have 
seen already, that in oxygen the carbon dioxide yield of the muscle was 
increased threefold or more (see fig. 1) and that, nevertheless, in spite of this 
increased combustion the irritability, as many from Humboldt to Joteyko had 
previously found, was not more quickly exhausted but longer maintained,, 
All irritant gases increase the yield of carbon dioxide by" quickening the 
production of the lactic acid, which expels preformed carbon dioxide held in 
the muscle. But oxygen, while it would set a combustion flaring, not only 
delays the stifTening of the muscle, but may altogether inhibit its onset. A 
muscle forced by stimulation to stiffening may be recalled again by oxygen 
to its previous flaocidity(3). 

This seems to us to be a crucial experiment manifesting an immediate 
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oxidative removal of some product of activity which is a basis of fatigue and 
of stiffening, giving at the same time a yield of carbon dioxide as the obvious 
sign of a completed combustion. 



Fio. 3. — Changes in length of a pair of excised gastrocuouiii, after fatigue. The ordinateB are 
ineoHured dire/:tly from the record upo?i the drum. The levers magnified 6^ times. Load 
3 grm. Temp. 23 ’ O. A. Exposed to oxygoji. B. ExyiOHed to air. 
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Fia. 4.—Changes in length of a pair of excise<l gajstrocnemii, after fatigue. Ordinates and 
magnification as in fig. 3. Loofl, 3 grm. Temp. 10" C. A. Exposed to oxygen. 
B. Exposed to air. From the Mournal of Physiology,’ vol. 28, p. 479 (1902). 

Now lactic acid itself is the most obvious determining cause of the signs 
both of fatigue and of the etififening of rigor mortis. Its artificial application 
to muscle caa mimic the signs of both(l). And, indeed, it had often been 
suggested from observations in the whole animal that lactic acid was a 
protiuct of activity whose expulsion was effected by burning to carbon 
dioxide and water. One sign of the presence of lactic acid in fatigued 
muscle is to be found in a characteristic change of the osmotic properties of 
tlxe muscle, and it was further shown at Cambridge that immersion of a 
fatigued muscle in oxygen restored the osmotic properties to those of resting 
niu$ole(4). 

All these results pointed irresistibly to the conclusion that lactic acid 
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produced by moecle contraction or upon dying is oxidlsable, or in some 
removable by oxygen, with an accompanying production of carbon dioxide. 
The next step was to obtain direct evidence of the changes undergone by 
lactic acid in muscle. Ijactic acid outside muscle, in the circulation for 
instance, is not directly oxidisable at physiological temperatures. 

Lactic ^rul in Muscle, 

It is a remarkable fact that up to less than ten years ago we had little or 
no knowledge of the most elementary relations of this acid to the physiology 
of muscle. Production of free acid apj^ears to be an almost universal sign of 
the activity of any living cell, and a sign also of the processes leading to 
death ; but even in the conspicuous case of muscle nothing was known 
certainly with regard to the conditions of lactic acid production, save the fact 
of its happening. This is another striking instance of the slenderness of the 
foundation upon which the inogeu hypothesis had been erected, and with it, 
as we have seen, almost the whole structure of prevalent ideas with regard to* 
the general nature of the processes of metabolism. 

The inherent difficulty besetting the chemical examination of muscle lies, 
of course, in the fact that the necessary processes for extraction of the 
constituents cause in the moment of their applictation profound chemical 
change. It will not be appropriate here to explain in detail the cliiet 
fallacies underlying the methods which had formerly been used. It may be 
said, however, that up to a few years ago there was hardly auy single 
statement made with regard to the conditions of lactic acid appearance in 
muscle which was not both supported and contradicted by rival sets of 
observers respectively. 

In our own work (6), of which we propose to give very shortly the chief 
results, we found that the disturbing influences introduced by the mechanical 
and chemical operations necessary to the process of investigation, could be 
reduced to a minimum if throughout the whole of their performance the muscle 
was maintained at a temperature close to the free^iing point. Completely 
resting muscle examined in this way in the cold, when the cold is maintained 
until the extracting processes are complete and the muscle killed, gives oi^ly 
the smallest traces of lactic acid, and tliese traces must be attributed to the: 
unavoidable minimum of manipulation before the low temperature is 
reached. Besting muscle, that is to say, may be r^arded as muscle 
containing at most only traces of free lactic acid. 

In order to detefrmine the lactic acid production associated with any 
particular muscular condition, whether of fatigue or of spontaneous les^g 
change, the processes of examination were carried out again only when the^ 
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temperature had been brought to the freezing point, by which the statm in 
qw oould be maintoiued. 

The firet qualitative estimations that were undertaken showed at the first 
attempt that fatigued muscle contained more lactic acid than resting muscle, 
and that fatigued muscle after resting in an oxygen atmosphere subsequently 
contained less lactic acid — a result which was confidently expected in view of 
the experiments which have been described already* 

Attempts were then made to improve the technical methods for the 
accumte quantitative estimation of small quantities of lactic acid under the 
required conditions. In the end, and after trial of alternatives, resort was 
had to the old method of estimation by weight of the zinc salt obtained from 
the dextro-rotatory acid which muscle yields, and in the details of this method 
certain improvements were effected* 

The chief facts relating to the production of lactic acid in the muscle 
substance, as these have hoexi determined by our estimations, may be shortly 
stated. 

Mechanical injury, like that of chopping up the muscle, produces a rapid 
increase of lactic acid. This rate of production is accelerated by rise of 
temperature, and is brought to a standstill at the freezing point. 

Isolated undamaged muscle left at rest in air at ordinary temporatmes 
continues to yield lactic acid, so that thi* total acidity progressively and 
steadily increases for many hours. Outward signs of this acid production 
are found in visible physical changes of the xmiscle, as shortening, stifiening, 
and loss of translucency, and it is accompanied by a corresponding yield 
of carbon dioxide previously held in the muscle, but now expelled by the 
increasing acid. 

As the temperature increases, this spontaneous yield of lactic acid is 
accelerated. Between 36*^ C. and 40° C. it is very rapid and reaches a 
maximum almost instantaneously. This is the “ acid maximum ” formerly 
described by Ranke. Nevertheless, if the muscle be rapidly scalded, the 
source of lactic acid is fixed/' and little or no acid production takes place, as 
du Bois Eeymond formerly showed. 

If the muscle be left at room temperatures in nitrogen or other anaerobic 
atmospheres, it yields lactic acid at a uniform rate determined by the 
temperature, and so approaches and finally reaches the acid maximum. It 
reaches it, however, faster than it does in air at the same temperature. In 
oxygen, on the other hand, it is found to accumulate no lactic acid at all 
during many hours or indeed during days at room temperatures. 

Upon stimulation an increase of lactic acid is found. This had been known 
of eontse from du Bois Reymond's time, but the fact had been repeatedly 
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denied, and the actual quantitative evidence eupporting it had been wholly 
unsatisfactory. 

If a muscle so fatigued, and con taming lactic acid, be now left at test in an 



Fio. 5.— The cour«»e of lactic acid production in an atmosphere of hydrogen at 12 "* 0. 
(Figs. 5, 6, and 7 from the * Journal of Physiology/ vol 35, p. 273 (1907).) 

Gins 



Fro. e. — The ooume of lactic acid production ocourring during survival periods in 
oxygen, air, hydrogen, and coal gas (CO) respectively. The two uppermost curves 
are introduced for comparison of those fqr chopped muscle and for alcohol im- 
mersion. 

oxygen atmosphere, a notable decrease of lactic acid occura The add is 
dimmished quickly at first and later more slowly^ It disappears, just as we 
aaw earlier that fatigue or the stiffening of early rigor mcu^s disappears, when 
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the fatigued or dying musole is placed in oxygen. With a rise of temperature 
above 30”, however, the accelerated spontaneous production of lactic acid 
overcomes this oxidative removal; the muscle enters into heat rigor and 
develops the acid maximum in spite of the presence of oxygen (fig. 7). 

Qms 



Fia. 7. — Lactic acid production and loas, in atmosphere of oxygen at different tempera- 
tures. Fatigued muscles were used for all. At 30' C. gain in lactic acid is shown : 
at 16-18° C. the course of loss is followed, x loss of excitability. 

Severe mechanical injury, moreover, produces an acid yield which is 
unbalanced by oxidative removal, and musole chopped in pieces or ground up 
with sand in the presence of oxygen very rapidly reaches the acid maximum, 
and reaches it apparently as rapidly as if oxygen were absent. It seems that 
the normal architecture of the musole is a necessary condition for the 
oxidative process of removal. 

These results as here stated very shortly, when set side by side with the 
facts of the carbon dioxide output already given, show clearly again that 
oxygen does in fact enter the living substance of musole for the purposes of 
an immediate oxidation, and not as a preparer or builder up of material 
ready for explosion. We are now therefore in a position to distinguish more 
oleatly t fa^e oh e m i oa ) events in musole which are anaSrobio and independent 
of oxygen, from those, on the other hand, in which oxygen plays a part 

Plainly tiie act of contraction and the process of rigor, each with its accom- 
paniment of lactic acid formation, are anaerobic functions. Neither of them, it 
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is to be emphasised again, is associated with ai^y fresh yield of carbon dioxide, 
except such as is directly due to expulsion, by the lactic acid, of previotisly 
formed carbon dioxide loosely combined in the muscle. 

In the oxygen atmosphere, however, we have a removal of acid, a simul- 
taneous yield of newly-formed carbon dioxide, with a restoration of the $Udm 
ill quo ante and of the previous '‘potential" of the muscle. Carbon dioxide 
production in an atmosphere of oxygen is a sign and a measure of an 
immediate contemporary combustion. 

Th-e Heat^Frodmtwn of Mmcle. 

These results, it must l)e x>ointed out, are the results of the chemical study 
of an integrated scries of contractions in a muscle. The present limitations 
of chemical method do not allow us to measure ami follow the time relations 
of the relatively minute changes whicli accompany and succeed each single 
act of contraction. 

During recent years, however, Mr. A. V. Hill has conducted, at Cambridge, 
a long series of investigations into the heat production of muscle by means of 
the most refined thermo-electric methods. Of this work we must not pretend 
here to give any adequate account, but we must notice in general that, 
following up the results of our own experimental and chemical work, and 
using the same general experimental methods of analysis of the conditions of 
fatigue, of rigor (whether inflicted by heat or by chloroform), of recovery in 
oxygen, -and so on, Mr. Hill has obtained a valuable series of parallel 
observations of heat production which have fundamental importance for the 
theory of muscular metabolism. By ingenious modifications of the thermopile 
and with a highly sensitive galvanometer Mr. Hill has been able to record the 
temperature changes associated with a single act of contraction, and so by 
exposing the muscle either to nitrogen or to oxygen the anat^obic heat 
production can be distinguished from the aerobic. 

He finds that if the muscle contracts after being an hour or more in 
nitrogen, the heat production observed as the accompaniment of contraction 
does not continue beyond it (12). In oxygen, however, the heat production of 
contraction is continued for long periods after the meciianical event i« over. 
The amount of heat liberated during the recovery process in oxygen he found 
to be at least as great as that due to the anaerobic act of contraction itself. 

We must not now stay to speak of the many other general respects in 
which Mr. Hiirs work has confirmed and further illuminated our own 
observations made on the chemical side. 

Before passing, however, to some general considerations, we would draw 
attention to the fact that for important reasons of technique (which we must 
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not now discuss) all these experimental results at Cambridge have been 
gained by the use of muscle isolated from a coldd^looded animal We have 
already, however, sufficient> assurance that in all essentials the results can be 
taken to apply equally, mntavdis^ to the case of warm-blooded 

mammalian muscle (16). Verzar, at Cambridge (9), Winterstein and others 
abroad, have also confirmed our results with amphibian muscle by showing 
them again in the case of mammalian muscle. 

The considerations which have so far been brought forward seem to lead to 
a conclusion from which there is no escape. The special processes which, when 
they occur within a muscle fibre, culminate in a contraction, make no call 
upon an oxygen supply ; they proceed anaerobically. The oxidations which 
are always associated with muscular activity are separated in time from that 
moment in whicli mechanical energy is liberated. They occur immediately 
afterwards, and are concerned not with the induction of the mechanical act, 
but with a restoi'ation to the pm ante. They are concerned not with 

stimulation but with recuperation. 

Our problem, then, in to find a full description for each of these two 
phases of change within the muscle, the aiiacrobic leading to contraction, the 
oxidative resulting in recovery. 

We are concerned in this Lecture in the main with the respiratory or 
oxidative plienomena, but in dealing with these we must, of course, have 
r^ard to the muscular act as a whole. Here we would beg in advance your 
indulgent consideration ; the main problems before us, as we have urged 
already, lie at the centre of wluit knowledge we have of the processes of cell 
life. They lie clo.se at every point along their borders to other great fields of 
physiological enquiry. 'J'heir full, or, indeed, their adequate, discussion 
should involve reference to manifold considerations in regard to the facts of 
general metabolism, to questions of cliemical energy and its transformations, 
to the phenomena of eleotrophysiology, and to the intricate problems of 
colloidal molecular physics. In the brief scope of one lecture, wo can only 
attempt to point to the considerations which arise more immediately from 
the experimental results we have given. 

In the first place, for the sake of greater clearness, it will be well to 
point at once to the provisional conception we adopt of the part played in 
muscular motion by lactic acid itself. So far from this being regarded as 
a toxic product to be eliminated as rapidly as possible, there is abundant 
reason supplied by many lines of converging evidence for seeing in lactic 
acid an essential agent in the maohineiy of contraction itself. The 
development of acid, with free- H-ions, in the neighbourhood of colloidal 
fibrils gives the condition for contraction, whether by increasing the 
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molecular tension along longitudinal sur&oes, or whether the prooess of 
imbibition, causing a resultant increase of tension in the fibre. A catgut 
fibre in water will contract if its temperature be raised, as En^lmann 
showed here in his Croouian Lecture of 1895, and it will contract if acid be 
brought to it, relaxing again on its removal. We know that artificial 
application of lactic acid to muscle causes contraction, reversible by 
removal, as one of us showed long ago (1), and we have noticed to-day the 
shortening produced in muscle as lactic acid accumulates after fatigue and 
the lengthening which follows its removal by oxygen (Fig. 4). Eugelmann 
thought of musole as a heat engine, but we know now that, apart from 
other tbeoretioal objections to that view, the heat production of contraction 
may take place after the mechanical contraction is over, and, in physiological 
conditions with oxygen present, the greatest heat production is always 
subsequent in time to the contraction. But, in spite of this dislocation in 
time, there is, as Hill has shown (7), a constant ratio between the new tension 
set up in the contractile elements and the heat of the contraction. The 
heat of the contraction, however, will be proportionate to the chemical 
reaction yielding it, so that we may say that there is a constant ratio 
between the increased fibrillar tension and the new chemical condition 
causing it, and regard the muscle as a chemical instead of as a heat engine ; 
this, indeed, very many other considerations, into which time now forbids us 
to enter, force us to believe. Such a chemical event, proportionate to heat 
production, and also to the new tensile stress, would be the appearance, 
close to the muscle-fibrils, of the H-ions of lactic acid as this arises from some 
forerunner. The new condition of elastic state of the fibrils will give 
contraction if the mechanical conditions allow it, and work will be done 
according to the opposition given during the contraction. The work 
actually done, however, will bear variable and quite accidental relations to 
the hefit production, as we have long known that it does, and the 
mechanical efficiency of the machine will vary accordingly with the 
conditions. The removal of laotio acid under the 'influence of oxygen will 
give relaxation, as the original state of tension in the fibril is restored. 

To complete the inrage before us, we have still to consider the nature aud 
the results of this oxidative removal of the lactic acid, hoping to reconcile in 
hj^othesis the ascertained facts with regard to energy exchanges and 
chemical events. 

On the simplest view, we might picture the musole fibre as endowed 
initially with a supply of a substance (probably derived from carbohydrate) 
capable of yielding lactic acid by a non-oxidative molecular rupture. This 
rupture is exothermic, and heat is yielded proportionately to Uie acid 
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formed, and to the new surface tension or elastic tension imposed on tlie 
fun'll by the acid ions. If the lactic acid be allowed by repetitions of the 
process to accumulate, fatigue phenomena are produced, and on this view 
fatigue is the expression, not of an exhaustion of energy supply, but only 
of a clogging of the machine. With a normal oxygen supply, however, the 
lactic acid is promptly removed after each contraction, and each successive 
stimulus, with its associated breakdown, is followed by a normal contraction. 
The removal of the lactic acid might be thought of as a direct oxidation — in 
the presence of oxidases — and it might be supposed to be burnt, so to 
speak, to waste, when the energy libtnuted by its combustion would supply 
nothing to the mechanical energy of contraction. 

But this simplest view we are driven at once to forgo, and perhaps not 
unwillingly, since it would be unwelcome to believe that a body of such 
high energy value as lactic acid can be only a waste product yielding 
nothing in its discharge except the indirect benefits of heat production 
unconnected with the muscle machinery. Direct f^bservation asstires us, 
however, that of the energy of combustion of the lactic acid part at least 
remains iu the muscle, for the work at Cambridge, both of Hill and more 
lately of Paruas (20), though they differ in other vital respects, concurs iu this, 
that the enei*gy leaving the muscle as heat in the oxidative removal of lactic 
acid is less than that calculated for the combustion in the oxygen used up. 
Some of the energy of that combustion is restored in some shape and to 
some degree at least to the muscle system. 

On this account the general trend of opinion ba8e<l upon the recent 
work we have described has returned to an old conception tentatively 
offered by Hermann, who suggested that in the 1)uilding up of the inogen 
molecule there might enter again, with oxygen, part of the lactic acid from 
the previous contraction, there to be arranged in the explosive complex from 
which at tlie next contraction lactic acid and carbon dioxide should epierge. 

There are grave theoretical difficulties associated with the conception of an 
inogan ” capable of rapid breakdown and rebuilding, if it is to be formed, 
as we have shown it must be, without the inclusion of oxygen. Yet the idea 
that the lactic acid, instead of being bunit away, may be actually restored 
into its former position in the molecule of its precursor, by the energy of a 
combustion of some other material in the oxidative recovery, has gained 
ground lately, and partly on account of an observation of our own. In our 
studies of the lactic acid of frog's muscle we mode out the following facts. 
Suppose for a given set of similar muscles the maximum ” lactic acid pro- 
duetion, as induced by heat rigor, bo determined. Suppose, further, that 
another comparable set of muscles be stimulated to fatigue, then allowed to 
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recover in oxygen, again stimulated, and again submitted to oxygen^ these 
alternate processes being many times repeated. It is clear that, sincie 
lactic acid is produced during each period of stimulation, and removed 
(luring each period of recovery in oxygen, heavy drafts must be made 
upon the precursor of the acid in any experiment such as that described. 
Nevertheless, a set of muscles, after having undergone such treatment, give, 
when thrown into heat rigor, exactly the same maximum yield of lactic 
acid as a set of perfectly fresh muscles (fig. 8). 



Fia. 8. — Tlie relation of the Ueat«rigor lactic acid maximum ” to the survival history of 
uiuflcltf. Four estimationn of lactic acid due to heat ngor are shown, two at the 
begiuniug, in the case of resting muscles, two at the 53rd hour, in the case of 
inexcitable muscles, which had gone thix>ugh nine ])eriod« of severe stimulation 
alternated with periods of rest in an oxygen atmosphere. The enclosed areas 
I'epresent time j^riods {drawn proportionate to abscissee) of stimulation by strong 
interrupted shocks, x loss of excitability. Temperature 16’ C, Cemtinuous line 
shows course of acid loss as actually determined by estimation. Dotted line shows 
the presumed course of acid loss and gain daring other alternate peHods, (From the 
‘Journal of Physiology/ vol. 36, p. 298 (1907).) 

I n discuBsing these results, we suggested as a possible explanation (though 
we discussed alternative possibilities) that lactic acid is not oxidised during 
the recovery of the muscle, but is rebuilt into the complex from which it was 
derived, at the expense of energy derived from the oxidation of something 
else. The formation of this unstable complex would then be the basis for 
that re.storation of potential which we have just been considering. 

This view has been widely adopted, but we ourselves are now disposed to 
doubt it. It was shown at Frankfort by Kondo,* in Embden's laboratory, 
that the formation of lactic acid in expressed muscle-juice is due to a 
* * Biochmische ^eitschrift,’ vol, 45, p. 63 (1912). 
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ohetmical reaction which is inhibited by acid, and is therefore self-controlled. 
It WM suggested, therefore, that the maximum production in beat rigor does 
not represent the total exhaustion of the lactic acid precursor, but rather the 
norpial cassation of a reaction at a critical concentration of hydrogen ions. 
So long as a sufficiency of the precursor is present, therefore, at the end of 
an experiment such as that described above, there is no difficulty about the 
attainment of a similar “ maximum by muscles restored after fatigue, and 
by fresh muscles, respectively. If this be so, our experiments gave no proof 
of a reconstruction of the lactic acid into something else. The experiments 
of Embden were not wholly satisfactory, because in muscle-juice lactic acid 
has so nearly reached a maximum, as the result of the expression of the 
juice, that the amount of change to be observed is but small But, at our 
suggestion, Mr. Winfield has recently carried out some experiments at 
Cambridge upon intact muscles jdaced in Ringer’s solution whicli fully 
confirm the fact that acid production in muscle depends upon a self-limiting 
reaction which ceases when a certain grade of acidity is reached. We are 
inclined, therefore, to doubt if there be any evidence on these direct lines 
that the lactic acid in recovery processes is rebuilt into a precursor in such a 
way as to restore the former level of the source of acid supply. 

On this question of the possible restoration of lactic acid to its former 
molecular position, Hill has discussed some’ indirect evidence derived from 
his own thermodynamic studies. Peters found at Cambridge (14) , by an 
adaptation of Hills thermo-electric methods, that the heat production of 
cliloroform rigor was equal to the sum of the two stages of heat production 
in similar muscles, in the first stage stimulated to give a partial lactic acid 
yield, and in the second stage killed with chloroform to give full rigor and 
the acid maximum: This observation in itself is interesting as an added 
proof that the heat production, like the lactic acid production, is derived 
from the same sourc^e whether in contraction or in rigor. Taking this total 
heat production found by Peters, together with our own lactic acid estima- 
tions for the same conditions, Hill argues that there is a heat production 
of ,450 calorics for each gramme of lactic acid formed. But his own results 
showed tliat the heat of oxidative removal of the acid was approximately 
equal to the heat of production, so that the oxidative removal of 1 grm. 
should yield about 450 calories. But the combustion of 1 grm. of lactic 
acid yields about 3700 calories. Hill urges accordingly that the indication 
of our experiment just quoted (fig. 8) should be accepted, and the lactic 
acid regarded as being replaced in its former position in the muscle during 
the oxidative recovery, the energy for that restoration of potential being 
derived from tlie combustion of some other constituent {c,g. carbohydrate) 
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in the muscle. The lactic acid on tliat view would be part of the machinery 
and not part of the fuel," to use a familiar Cambridge phrase. 

As opposed to this argument advanced by Hill we have, however, some 
more direct evidence supplied by Parnas, whose work at Cambridge with m 
was interrupted by the war, but has been continued in Germany (22), He 
compare<l the oxygen consumed by fresh resting and by fatigued muscles 
respectively, and thus determined the excess which was due to the process of 
wovery. From this he calculated the total heat which would correspond, in 
combustion, with the oxygen consumption observed. He then determined 
the actual heat production of similar muscles during the recovery process in 
oxygen after fatigue. This he found to be only half of that indicated by the 
oxygen consumption, and concluded that this retained energy was stored 
during the restoration of potential to the muscle. He suggests that the lactic 
acid is in part burned away, the heat supplying energy for restoring what he 
describes as the physico-chemical state of the resting muscle. Unfortunately, 
these experiments have not yet been described in detail, and it is therefore 
difficult to appraise their value. The technique used in the estimation of 
the heat given out by muscles is based upon the methods developed by 
A. V. Hill, and would appear to be satisfactory. One criticism occurs to us, 
however. The actual amount of energy pi^esitmed to be stored as potential 
in the fibres has relatively a very small caloric value : thus, during the 
whole process of complete recovery from full fatigue, Pamas found that 
only about two gramme-calories were stored per gramme of nmscle. We 
are by no means clear that any correction was made for the latent heat of 
evaporation of water from the surface of the muscle, and this we conceive 
might greatly affect the quantitative value of such a measurement 

But it must be admitted that when fresh unfatigued muscles were used, 
there was apparently a close correspondence between the heat calculated 
from their oxygen consumption and that actually given out, which could 
hardly have been the case if surface evaporation bad been fxscuning. 

For the present we feel bound to conclude, upon the evidence as to beat 
production advanced both by Hill and by Parnas, that while the lactic igsid 
produced daring contraction is itself the material which is then immediately 
oxidised with a yield of carbon dioxide, part at least of the heat o{ 
combustion of lactic acid is stored in potential form in the muscle as it 
returns to the resting state. 

We shall now endeavour to justify our belief that lactic acid itself is, as 
a of fact the material actually oxidised in muscle. 

Among those who, durii^ recent years, have investigated, or considered 
with expert knowledge, the intermediary processes of metabolism, not from 
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the narrower standpoint of muscular activity alone, but in connection with 
the animal body as a whole, there has been almost complete unanimity 
in believing that lactic acid is an intermediary product on the main lines of 
carbohydrate metabolism. There is cogent evidence for this view, though 
it would, of course, be out of place for us to discuss it here. But it is the 
muscle in which by far the greater part of the total metabolism of the body 
takes place, and if, in muscle, lactic acid must be supposed in normal circum- 
stances to appear only momentarily, and then, instead of following further 
steps towards the end-products of metabolism, to suffer instead a return to 
its source, it would be difficult to reconcile its history in muscle with what 
is believed concerning its importance in general metabolism. 

It is significant in this connection to find, as we do (28), that the pancreas 
which exerts so important an influence upon the processes of general 
carbohydrate metabolism, exercises a direct cotitrol over the formation of 
lactic acid in muscle. 

If it be not the lactic acid winch is burnt, we must seek alternative fuel 
for the undoubteti combustion which occurs. Hill suggested that carbo- 
hydrate as such was the fuel, giving enoigy for the restoration of the lactic 
acid to its former position. But Parnas and Wagner (24) have supplied 
definite evidence that carbohydrate, while it disappears from the muscle 
during the anaerobic processes in which lactic acid appears, remains 
unchanged in amount during the oxidativt) recovery. 

Winfield at Cambridge has shown that fats, moreover, are not oxidised iu 
the excised muscle (19), and we have good reasons, finally, to believe that in 
normal circumstances protein material is not burnt. But if neither protein, 
fat nor carbohydrate is the fuel we seek, what then is the material which 
undergoes oxidation ? The only justification for doubting that it is lactic 
acid, the one substance which obviously accumulates in the absence of 
oxygen, and disappears in its presence, was the suggestion derived partly 
by tradition from the teaching of Hermann, and partly from the supposed 
evidence, already criticised, that the lactic acid disappears because from it 
is reconstituted the unstable substance, the inogen,” imagined to be the 
immediate source of the contractile energy. Apart from the absence of 
direct evidence in its favour, there are grave difficulties associated with 
the oonoeption of an "inogen" capable of rapid breakdown and reconstruc- 
tion, if we now abandon, as we have shown earlier that we must, the idea of 
the indtiaion within it of oxygen. It seems almost impossible to conceive of 
an organic substance derived from lactic acid, and not containing '' intra- 
moleoular'' oxygen with unstable attachments, which could, by a non- 
oxidative rupture of its molecule, yield the energy required for contraction. 
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jmrticularly if this, as Parnas's experiments seem to show, amounts to not 
less than half the oxidative energy of lactic acid. In our opinion the con- 
ception of a chemical “ inogen ** of any kind is false, and fated to disappear. 

The high potential energy required for the rapid act of contraction may be 
stored, however, in some other form. The potential, which is lost upon 
contraction and restored by subsequent oxidation, may reside, not in an 
unstable chemical substance, but in a particular condition of a physico- 
chemical system. Here we may return to the image we previously 
depicted of the muscle machinery in our provisional hypothesis. 

In a system of colloidal fibrils, or of longitudinal surfaces, into relation 
with whicli H-ions of lactic acid lie ready to be brought, we liave a 
potential of energy which may be discharged as work, with or without heut, 
on the development of a new state of tension in the fibrils, whether tension 
due tq inhibition or to added surface tension along the longitudinal surfaces. 
The observed heat production of anaerobic contraction may be in part due 
to the exothermic molecular change which yields the free acid from its 
precursor, and in part due to the resultant change in colloidal surfaces or 
substances upon the delivery to them of the acid ions. 

Upon recovery by oxidative removal of the lactic acid, the energy of 
combustion is discharged iii part as heat and in part (and what fractional 
part that is we have seen to be at present uncertain) returned to the muscle 
iti the restoration of the initial potential. In this restomtion will be 
involved the separation of the acid ions from the colloidal fibrils, by which 
the condition will be given for the return of the fibrils to their former 
teusion--the tension, that is to say, of the muscle in the state of relaxation 
and rest, and possessed of the potential inherent in them. 

We have been speaking so far of changes of potential in connection with 
the contractile act. As regards the actual maim reservoir of energy, it is 
clear that this must be contained within the muscle itself, because most of 
our data have been obtained from excised muscle. That this main reservoir 
of energy is to be sought in the carbbliydrate stores is, we believe, quite 
certain. The question arises, Are we to assume that carbohydrate must 
first be converted into a substance of higher chemical potential before it 
can serve as a contributory source of contractile energy by its breakdown to 
lactic acid ? The small energy change which that breakdown involves has 
been thought by some to make this assumption necessary. It is just this 
assumption, however, that the conception of a change in the physico- 
chemical system of colloid fibrils, as the vehicle of a rise of potential, 
makes unnecessary. The contractile act may call, not only upon the 
chemical energy liberated when sugar becomes lactic acid, but also, and 
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perhaps to a greater degree, upon the energy derived from the oxidation of 
the laotio acid, residing in the physico-chemical system of the muscle, which 
was produced daring the previous contraction. 

If our picture of events ' is the true one, and if the machinery of 
contraction is of the kind we have suggested, then carbohydrate metabolism 
in muBcle takes on an aspect of peculiar interest. 

We have already recalled the evidence gained from studies in general 
metabolism, made without special reference to muscle, and have shown that 
it points clearly to the conclusion that sugar does not suffer oxidation as 
such, but only after it has first, at an early moment in its metabolic 
progress, passed through the stage of lactic acid. 

But in the muscles, which after all form the chief seat of, metabolism, the 
acid intermediary product appears, if we are right, at such a stage and place 
as to have more than a purely chemical significance. It marks, on the one 
hand, an obligatory stage in a particular set of successive chemical reactions ; 
but, on the other hand, it has here its special r6le to play in connection witli 
the muscle machinery. In the evolution of nmscle it would apj^ear that 
{uivautage, so to speak, has been taken of this acid phase in carbohydrate 
degradation, and that by appropriate arrangement of the cell elements the 
lactic acid, before it leaves the tissue in its final combustion, is assigned the 
particular position in which it can induce those tension changes upon which 
all the wonders of animal movement depend. 

In concluding, we would endeavour to convey in brief terms our reasons 
for thinking that the particular standpoint thus taken is one which makes 
for simplicity and clearness in our views concerning muscle, and perluips in 
more besides. 

Underlying all views concerning the source of contractile energy, there 
has persisted till recently, almost as a tradition in physiology, the obstinate 
assumption that this energy must necessarily be sought in an unstable 
ohemiial substance of complex and unknown constitution — perhaps in 
the protoplasmic molecule itself, perhaps in an “ inogeu ” vaguely to be 
distinguished from the protoplasm, perhaps only in some compound of a 
more definite sort in which carbohydrate matter finds itself transformed and 
endowed with a higher chemical potential. It must surely bring a gain to 
the clearness and simplicity of our conceptions, and bring encouragement 
also to the experimentalist, if such an assumption with its many attendant 
difficulties, to some of which we have alluded* should prove unnecessdry. 
We believe it to be so. With an understanding that the relatively 
permanent physico-^chemical system of the muscle can, v^ithont itself 
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undergoing chemical modification, cany changes of potential as a result of 
changes in its physical configuration, it becomes easier for us to realise that the 
food-stuffs, or at least that sugar, may be the direct source of the contractile 
energy. Placed in the right locality within the muscle, sugar, by a non- 
oxidative yield of acid at the right moment, and by a subsequent oxidation 
of this at another right moment, can yield its total energy in a manner 
exactly suited to serve the peculiar machinery in which, so to speak, it finds 
itself. 

The actual chemical events which underlie the obvious manifestations of 
change in muscle — the contraction, the exhibition of fatigue, the recovery — 
we might then regard as relatively simple. We find similar indications in 
all progressive departments of biochemistry. The chemical events are not 
in themselves necessarily complex or obscure ; the complexity is found in the 
conditions under which they occur. The difficulties of the biological enquirer 
arise from the fact that he has, for the most part, to accept these conditions 
• as given. It is usually open to the physicist or pure chemist to control and 
simplify the conditions of his experimental work, or wisely to avoid regions 
of ^complexity until collateral progress has mode thetn simple. In biology 
the complexities of the conditions are in the essence of the phenomena, and 
the experimentalist, when he tries to simplify thenj, is even viewed with 
suspicion. Thus even the operation of excising a muscle before studying its 
chemistry has been regarded with some prejudice, though in this case we 
think we may fairly claim that the progress made in the long series of 
enquiries we have discussed, has illustrated the fact that the biologist is after 
all not wholly shackled by the necessity of putting all his questions to the 
intact animal 

The description of muscle activity we have attempted to give remains, it 
is true, imperfect; indeed, we hardly yet have knowledge enough to guess 
how imperfect it is. But recent studies have had at least the result of 
confirming our own faith in the powers of experiment to brin^ improvement 
of knowledge, and we venture to believe that they have already intticated 
hopeful lines for further experimental work. 

The following publioationa, to which reference lias l^u made in the 
Lecture, are based upon researches which have been carried out in the 
Physiological Laboratory at Cambridge : — 

(1) W. M. Pletcher, “The Survival Bespiration of Muscle,” ‘Journal of PbyaSology,’ 
vol. 83, p. 10 (1898). 

(8) W. M. Fletcher, “ The Influence of Oxygen upon the Survival BecpiiWtion of 
Mnsole,” iWA, vol. 88, p. 354 (1008). 
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(Vy W. M. FitflicJuir, "The Baktion nf Oxygm to the Survival MetaboUam of Maaelai” 
0*^ Tol S8. P> 474 (190S). 

(4) W. M. Fletcher, ^'Hie Oemotic Properties of Muaqle end their Modidcetions in 
Fetigue mad Eigor,” ibid.^ toI p. 414 (1904). 

(5) W. M. Fktoher and F. Q. Hopkins, ** Lactic Acid in Amphibian Mnacle,** 

▼ol. 86, p. 947 (1907). 

(6) A. V. Hill, ** ihe Heat prodnoed in Contractus and Moaoular Tone,” tWrf., vol. 40 
p. as9 (1910). 

(7) A. T. Hill, **The Position occupied hy the Production of Boat, in the Chain of 
Proooisea constituting a Muscular Contraction,” »W., voL 42, p. 1 (1911). 

(6) W. M. Fletcher, *‘On the Alleged Formation of Lactic Acid an Muscle during 
Autolysis and in Poet-survival Periods,” Md,, vol. 43, p. 286 (1911). 

(9) F. VersAr (Budapest), “The Gaseous Metabolism of Striated Muscle in Warm- 
bloo^ Animals,” thuf., vol. 44, p. 243 (1912). 

(10) A. V. Hill, “ The Heat-production of Surviving Amphibian Muscles, during Beet, 
Activity, and Bigor,” vol 44; p. 466 (1912). 

(11) G. B. Mines, On the Summation of Contractions,” tW., vol. 46, p. 1 (1913). 

(12) A. V. Hill, “The Energy degraded in the Becovery Processes of Stimulated 
Htts<^” ibid,, vol. 46, p. 28 (1913). 

(13) A. y. Hill, “The Absoli^ Mechanical Efficiency of the Contraction of an 
IsolaM Muscle,” tbid,^ vol. 46, p. < 15 (1913). 

(14) B. A. Peters, “ The Heat Production of Fatigue and its Belation to the Production 
of Lactic Acid in Amphibian Muscle,” vol. 47, p. 243 (1913). 

(15) A. V. Hill, “The Heat Production in Prolonged Contractions of an Isolated Prog’s 
Muscle,” ibid»^ vol. 47, p. 305 (1913). 

(16) W. M. Fletcher, “ Xiactic Acid Formation, Survival Bespiration and Bigor Mortis 
in Mmnmaiian Muscle,” tbicL, vol 47, p. 361 (1913). 

(17) W. M. Fletcher and G. M. Brown, “The OarW Dioxide Production of Heat 
Bigor in Muscle and the Theory of Intra-molecular Oxygen,” vol. 48, p. 177 (1914). 

(18) Viktor WeiesEcker (Heidelberg), “ Myothermic Experiments in Salt Solutions in 
relation to the Various Stages of a Muscular Contraction,” ibid,^ vol. 48, p. 396 (1914). 

(19) G. Winfield, “ The Fate of Fatty Acids in theSiirvival Processes of Musde,” idnd,, 
vd. 49, p. 171 (1915), 

(20) Pames (Vienna), “The Transformation of Energy in Muscle,” tbid*^ vol 49, p. vii 
(1914). 

(21) Viktor Weiassiioker (Heidelberg), “Neue Versuche »ur Theorie der Muskel* 
mMohine,” ^ Mtlncbener Med. Wochenschrift,* vol 62, p. 217 (1915). 

(22) Pamaa (Vlhnna), “ Ueber das Wesen der Muskelerholung,” ' Zentralblatt fttr 
Phyaiol^le,’ vol. 30, p, 1, April, 1915, 

(2i) XG. Hopkins and G. Winfield, “The Xnfiuence of Pancreatic Extracts on the 
Bi^ttction of Lactic Acid in Surviving Muscles,” <Proc. Physiol. Soc.,’ October 16, 
mA, t 

^)>P!anuw and Wegner (Vienna), “Ueber den Kohlenhydzatumsats isoiierter 
AmphiU^tnnuekeln liber die Besiehungen awisohen Kohlenhydratschwund und 
im Huskel,” * Bioohemische Bidtschrift,’ vol 41, p. 889 (1914). 
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invisible, filterable stage, and that this also applies to laboratory cttltures 
of organisms of certain diseases* In passing, I may note that my observations 
in 1914 in typhus fever, and, later, in the same disease,* in cerebrospinal 
fever, in scarlet fever and in measles, as to the existence in the infected 
body fluids of filterable infective viruses, and of growth from these of non- 
filterable bacteria, has since been confirmed in the case of laboratory 
cultures of the azotobacteria by Lohni8(2), in the summer of 1916. This 
observer, however, has recorded no details of his filtration experiments, and 
does not state if his cultures were from single colonies, or from single 
organisms, or if he carried out direct observations of growth from single 
individuals on the warm stage. 

In the present communication I propose to present further pictorial 
evidence of the complicated life-history of the enteric group of bacteria in so 
far as this can be studied in laboratory media as opposed to the more natural 
milim of infected tissues and body fluids. And to morphological studies of 
the members of the enteric group I have also added observations on a single 
strain of a coliform bacillus. 

The strains of organism of the enteric group examined are as follows, their 
source being also indicated. 


B, typhoaun 4 strains : Strain 1, Lister Institute ; Strains 2, 3, 4, Carrier 

strains, Addington. 

B* poratyphoma A 3 strains : Strain 1, Lister Institute ; Strains 2, 3, Carrier 
sU'aius, Addington. 

B, parcUyphi^ma B 5 strains : Strain 1, Lister Institute ; Strains 2, 3, 4, 5, 
Carrier strains, Addington. 

B. Skiga-Krv^e 1 strain : Lister Institute. 

B. Y of Hm 5 strains : Strain 1, Lister Institute ; Strains 2, 3, 4, 5, 

Carrier strains, Addington. 

B* Flex}^jer 3 strains : Strain Lister Institute ; Strains 2 and 3^ 

Carrier strains, Addington. 


In figs. 1-4 and Plates 16-19 will be seen the results obtained by study 
of dried film preparations from young cultures from single colonies, whilst 
in Plato 20, A, B, C, will be seen growth from single individuals studied on 
the warm stage. 

All the strains of organisms shown were obtained irom the Lister Institute, 
except the coliform organism. 

It is not possible to reproduce here evidence that the morphological results 
noted in the case of all the strains enumerated above are identical with the 

* Miorophotographic evidence of growth from filterable virus to non-ftlterable bacteria 
m typhus lever, together with experimental evidenoe of pathogenicity at each stage,^ as 
well as evidenoe of complexity of life-history of ike enteric organisms, was |resettt!^f3) 
to the Boyal Microscopical Swiety in Nover^r, 1916. 
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resttlte shown in the drawings and photographs of the selected strains. I 
must be content, tlierefore, with stating that the essential results were the 
same in all cases, approximately 1000 films having l)een examined. The 
organisms which I have chosen in order to illustrate my points here are the 
B. typhosus of Eberth, the B. dysenterim of Shiga-Kruse, the B. dymderim Y. 
of HUss, and a bacillus of the colirorrn group. 



Fio, 1, — B, typhosxifi, +60 to phen. broth culture mixed with + 10 to phon, broth culturt* 


from same. 

In order to reduce the chances of error to the minimum I have, in 
addition to rigid precautions against contamination to be described later, 
submitted each strain of the organisms of the enteric group to searching 
identification teats, cultural, biochemical, and serological, both at the 
beginning, during the course of, and at the end of each set of observations, 
the additional precaution being taken of frequent replating on MacKonkey’s 
medium and on agar, and of repeatedly restarting the whole process of 
examination by subculture from fresh single non-lactose-fermenting colonies 
m the former medium. 
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In every case the cultures under examination BaQoessfttlly passed at every 
stage the necessary standard identiScation tests, the final agglutination 
results of the three strains of members of the enteric group selected for 
demonstration being detailed below. 

Shiga-Krusc Strain. — Final culture in broth, +10 phen. direct from 
broth, +20 phen. Dilution of antiserum 1/10, titre 1/1500, date of tubing 
20.9.16 (Lister Institute). 

filial dilutions ... 1/40 1/SO 1/160 1/380 1/640 1/1880 l/iMO. CoutroL 

Besult Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Nil. NiL 

Inoubated for two hours at 56° C., and read after 24 hours at room 
temperature. 

B, Typhogm Strain, — Final culture in broth, +10 phen. direct from 
broth, +60 phen. 

Dilution of antiserum 1/20, titre 1/6000, date of tubing 31.3.16 (lister 
Institute). 

final dilutions ... 1/80 1/160 1/880 1/640 1^880 1/8600 1/6180 OonUrai. 

Basnlt Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg! Nil, 

Incubated for two hours at 56° C., and read after one hour at room 
temperature. 

JB. " F” ^ Him. — ^Final culture in broth, + 10 phen. direct from broth, 
+20 phen, 

Dilution of antisenim 1/10, titre 1/1500, 

final dilutions ... 1/40 1/80 1/160 1/380 1/640 1/1880 1/8660. Conimd; 

Bandt Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Agg. Nil Nil 

Inbabated for two hours at 56° C., and read after 24 hours at room 
temperature. 

Tlie precautions taken against contamination are as follows, the oolture 
media employed throughout being peptone agar and peptone broth, the 
latter +10 to phenolphthalein, +20 to phenolphthaleiu, and +60 to phenol- 
phthalein, the last being only exceptionally employed. 

1. The acid broth in each case was, after tubing, autoclaved for 30 minutes 
at 120° C. under a pressure of 20 lb. 

2. Control tubes of uninoculated acid broth were incubated at 37° C. for 
the same length of time as the inoculated tubes. In no ease was any 
turbidity or deposit observed after prolonged incubation. 

3. in many of the cases the acid broth was contained in speoially made 
silica glass flasks, the narrow necks of which were closed with rubber teats 
sterilised by one hour's immersion in pure lysol, and subsequently dried 
in sterile metal boxes for 24 hours at 56° C. It this way it was possible 
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entixely to avoid the use of plugs of wool, and to inoculate, or withdraw 
fluid from, the tubes with sterile Pasteur pipettes in the actual flame of a 
Bunsen burner. The use of these flasks also gave an absolute guarantee 
that only clean vessels were employed, each flask being heated to not less 
than 300° C. before use. 



Fio. S .— cUi eommuni*. Acid broth H-SO to pben. mixed with broth sub-culture 

from same. 


4. Deposits were obtained in all oases by centrifuging for three to five 
minutes the broth in small pointed serum tubes, each tube being sufficiently 
heated before filling to ensure carbonisation, and subsequent destruction of, 
any material left after routine cleaning by previous use. In this way it 
was possible to be certain that no organisms foreign to the inoculated broth 
under observation were present in the tubes employed. 

5. All glass slides for microscopical examination were treated in the same 
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way, even after thorough cleansing with boiling acid and biohroxnate 
solutions. New slides were employed throughout. 

6. The Congo-red emulsion* was made up daily, or on alternate days, 
with freshly distilled water, this being obtained for each set of experiments 
by distilling from a clean Jena flask fitted with new glass tubing. The 



emulsion was finally boiled in each case before use. In control films of 
Congo-red alone no organisms could be seen. In this way a dangerous 
source of error, due to mixing with tap water, or with distilled water from 
the ordinary laboratory still, was entirely avoided. 

^ la tlie case of dried films I employ a 1 per cent* solution of HCl in alcohol in wder 
to avoid distortion of outline, control observations without the acid-alcohol bath showing 
that, if heat be not employed in drying, the use of a bath of this strength does not oauie 
shrinkage or other distortion. 
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At the outset of the work, considerable difficulty was encountered in 
making satisfactory morphological studies of the organisms in question, (m 
account of their small size, ordinary cultures of members of the enteric 
group providing organisms varying in size from approximately 0*5 ^ to 2 ft. 
In Behians’ Congo-red adsorption method, described by him in 1916(4), I, 
found, however, an invaluable method for studying the morphology of 
killed organisms, without any of the disadvantages inseparable from the 
use oil basic stains, though in all cases the results obtained by the 



OongO'i'ed method were confirmed by staining methods as well. The 
chief advantage of the method is tl»e apparent increase in size of bacteria 
when emulsified with Congo red, as compared with the results obtained by 
ataiaing methods, or even by Burri’s adsorption method. 

This apparent increase in size, however, was not sufficient for my purpose, 
as,, although evidence of complex life-histories can — once one’s attention has 
hean aisreated thereby — be unmistakably made out, both in stained films and in 
Congo-red films of ordinary cultures in -b 10 broth, the size of the organisms 
v<M- uxxu:.— B. 2 R 
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in these cultures is not sufficiently great to enable one to atrive with 
certainty at a correct interpretation of the different forms seen. 

By the use, however, of broth ^ 20 to phenolphthalein, and by sub-culture 
from this to agar or to MacKonkey's medium, thence back again to ordinary 
broth, -hlO to phenolphthalein, I found that a great increase in sise can 
with patience be obtained, still giving the classical cultural, fermentative, 
and serological reactions. This was particularly the case with the B. typhosus, 
with the B. Shiga-Kruae, with the B. Y of Hiss, and with the ooliform 
organism examined. In the case of both the Paratyphoids, and of the 
B. dysenterioB of Flexner, a considerable increase in size was also obtained 
by using these acid cultures, though so far I have not sucoeeded in obtaining 
the same increase as in the case of the other organisms mentioned. 

Before going through the drawings, for which I am mainly responsible, 
and the photographs, for which Mr. Martin Duncan’s skill and tireless 
enthusiasm are solely responsible, it is necessary briefly to deal with the 
possibility that many of the types of organism shown ore merely involution 
forms. 

That this is not the case is shown by the following considerations : — 

1. The " aberrant ” forms shown are young, freely growing, freely 
dividing organisms. By the use of the Congo-red method, the relative 
age of organisms can be fairly accurately gauged, owing to the fact that 
young organisms are brightly refringent, older organisms being faint or 
dark in colour. 

2. In the case of the B, typhosus, the B. Y of Hiss, Uie B. of Shiga-Kruse, 
and the ooliform organism, the growth in broth -|-20 to phenolphthalein 
was no less free and vigorous than in broth -f-10 to phenolphthalein, and it 
was in these that the largest and most “aberrant” types of organism 
occurred in the greatest numbers. Moreover, in broth ->-60 to phenol- 
phthalein the degree of turbidity produced by the B, typhosus and by the 
organism of the coliform group was greatly in excess of that produced by 
these organisms in standard broth, + 10 to phenolphthalein. 

3. These “ aberrant ” types maintained their “ aberrancy ” for several sub- 
cultures when put back into broth -t- 10 to phenolphthalein, even when the 
latter was inoculated direct with single colonies from MacKonkey’s medium. 

4. They were seen in small numbers, if carefully searched for, in ordinary 
cultures in broth, -f 10 to phenolphthalein, whidt had never been inoculated 
from broth of a higher acid titre. 

This was also true of single colonies on MacKonkey’s medium, or on agar, 
that had not at any time been derived from incubated broth cultures, but bad 
been isolated direct firom the feeces or urine of carriers. 
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6., The same types of ** aberrancy ” were seen in every one of the different 
oi^axusms shown, as well as in all the strains of all the organisms not shown, 
and of the different strains of the organisms, single strains of which are shown. 

In the accompanying photographs (Plates 16‘-19) and drawings attention 
is called to the following points : — 

1. It is not claimed that a complete history of bacterial life-cycles can be 
worked out in acid broth cultures. This can only be obtained by extensive 
experimental observations, side by side with comprehensive morphological 
studies of organisms as they occur in the infected tissues and body fluids of 
subjects of disease. These, in the case of members of the enteric group, have 
yet to be undertaken. 

2. In all the broth cultures studied, reproduction by simple binary fission 
was still the predominant feature, and in studying the “ aberrant ” types of 
leproductiou of single living organisms on the warn stage on solid media, 
such as gelatin-agar, ordinary binary transverse fission was found eventually 
to hold the field mainly, though not absolutely, to the exclusion of other 
types of reproduction. It appears from these observations from single living 
individuals on the warm stage that reproduction by gemmation occurs freely, 
in oonjunotion with ordinary binary fission, only so long os growth proceeds 
in the thin layer of broth on the cover-slip, and largely comes to an end when 
colonies are beginning to form on the solid medium. This abrupt transition 
is well seen in Plate 20, as is also the familiar “ slipping ” phenomenon 
described by Hill in 1904. 

3. The percentage population of aberrant” forms in ordinary broth 
cultures, -flO to phenolphtlialein, was low, but the chief types of 

aberrancy recorded could always be found if persistently searched for. 

4. The percentage population of “aberrant” forms in broth cultures 
+ 20 and -f* 60 to phenolphthalein, as well as in sub-cultures of these in 
ordinary broth cultures, -h 10 to phenolphthalein, was high, each field of tlie 
microscope yielding, in good films, characteristic types. 

6. Each photograph is designed to show at the optimum focus not more 
than a very small number of types. 

6. The number of types which can be seen in any acid culture exceeded 
100. To reproduce a comprehensive picture by photographs alone was 
therefore impracticable. 

7» In consequence it became necessary to make composite drawings with 
the camera luoida of the chief types observed in one or, at the most, two film 
preparations from one strain. These drawings represent, in the case of 
organisms, selected individuals from a large number of fields, and must 
theretoe.not be read as representing average fields. 
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8. At first si^t ioBpectioQ of the drawiafi in figs. 1 and £, aid of 4he 
photographs of killed organisaiB, aaggasta moaningjatui diaoa. 

9. Onoe, however, it is grasped that t^rodnction by gemmation is the key 
to the “ aberrant ” forms shown, and that gemuuttion may be teniiiaal,aBadian 
or superficial, the main types fall into line. 

That true gemmation occurs of these three types is shown in Plate 20, 
representing growth from single organisms on the wann stage. 

10. There is no ovi(^oe that a given stndn represents a uuctonnf sewnnl 
strains, this suggestion being largely excluded hy study of genwiKtii^ Amns 
before fission has taken place, and by study of the aetoal prooesa of gmanMKbiQn 
on the warm stage. 

11. The correct explanation of the superficial gemmation origin of the 
crucial and radiate forms shown is more difficult to astjditiBh than is that of 
the terminal, median and simple superficial forms of gemmatioa. 

The points against a mere apposition explanation of these orudal and radiate 
forms are as follows : — 

(a) Strict rectangular symmetry is the role. 

(b) The diamotm' of the central, bristly refringent node is fceqaeatly 

twice that of the organism which might otherwise be interpreted as 
lyipg in contiguity. 

(e) Superficial buds can frequently be observed on the parent bacillary 
stem l)efore " sprouting " has commenced, and during the act of 
sprouting. 

12. Sagittal segmentation of buds can fretpiently be semi, both in the case 
of dried organisms and of single living organisms, before separation from the 
parent stem has begun. This sagittal s^mentation can be seen in the 
terminal, median, and superficial buds. 

13. Transverse segmentation of buds — ordinary binary fiswon — also 
frequently occurs, the parent stem also pzesmting buds tmdeigoing sagittal 
segmentation, the actual occurrence of which was watdiad <m the wacm 
Stage, as shown in Plate 20. 

14 Undetaobed buds may vary 4n sixe hrom about 0*1^ to aeweoal ^ in 
their greater diameter, every intermediate size— from the -^taaaiide to ifae 
naiHfiltnFable — being oapalfie of zeoognitteB in Ihe same 'film hi lairattiahle 
oases (mdt |ffietogra|ihs of dried films). 

16. The appeanmoe of minate buds on a large scale is iaeamtenton^bBatk 
onltares, as observed in dried films. In the stady of gcowth imm 8ia|jk 
organisms on the warm stage it nocuie ealy a salatwrigr tosalt 
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number, however, ocwning to maturity on solid media, the majority fading 
and disappearing. 

16. The appearance of the very minute forms, seen in figs. 1, 3, and 4, 
and Plates 16 and 20, makes it impossible to be certain, without 
prolonged observation on the warm stage, that, in attempting to obtain 
cultures from single individuals of normal size by Barber^s method, or 
by the fragmented slip method of isolation, one is not in reality culti- 
vating from several individuals. Unless therefore the preseuoe of these 
minute forms can be excluded, the use of these two methods for obtaining 
cultures in liquid media from single organisms cannot 1x3 relied on. 

17. The presence of these minute forms is probably the explajiation of 
the apparent filterability through Chambcrland filters of such relativ(dy 
large organisms as the BacMlus h'onchuepticm^ and is perhaps responsible 
for tlio general view that even well-made Berkefeld filters are not suitable 
for bacteriological work. 

18. By the dark-ground method of illumination many of these small 
detached buds appear as minute bacilli in the act of undergoing binary 
fission. Not infrequently these appear as coccoid bodies, if binary fission 
has not begun. In the study of aberrant bacterial foims with dark-ground 
illumination the use of the hanging drop method, apart from the inherent 
fallacies of dark-ground work, is fatal to correct interpretation unless 
streaming movements have first been reduced to a minimum. For example, 
it is frequently stated tliat apparent branching in bacteria is, in reality, 
simulated by mere apposition, and that observation of a hanging drop with 
dark-ground illumination will soon dispel the illusion, separation of apposed 
organisms sooner or later always taking place. On casual inspection of 
dark-ground hanging drops this statement appears to represent the truth, 
especially if streaming movements are still free. If, however, a drop of 
emulsion be firmly pressed under a cover-slip and then examined, it will be 
found, streaming movements now being reduced to a minimum, that detach- 
ment does not invariably take place. That this is not the result of pressure 
is shown by the fact that in favourable cases long lateral buds will exhibit wide 
lateral movements, whilst the base, or point of attachment to the parent stem, 
remains fixed. In other cases short lateral buds retain their relative 
position to the parent stem, itself exhibiting unfettered rotatory movements. 
The accuracy of these observations is confirmed in Plate 20 of warm stage 
studies. 

In concluding it is perhaps unnecessary to point out that no claim 
whatever is here made that the complete life-histories of the bacteria of the 

VOli. LXXXIX.— B. 2 S 
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enteric group have been worked out On the contrary the sole aim has been 
to show that simple binary fission is not the only method of reproduction of 
these organisms, and that only a fi*^tion of what appears to be a highly 
complex life-cycle can be studied by cultivation in, or on, synthetic media. 
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Some Effects of Organic Oh^owth- Promoting Substances {Auxi- 
mones) on the Growth of Lemua minor in Mineral Culture 
Solutions. 

By W. B. BottomIiKY, M.A., Professor of Botany, University of London, 

King’s College. 

(Communicatod by F. W. Oliver, F.R.S. Received January 2, 1917.) 

[Platks 21 ANn 22,] 

Introduction. 

In a previous communication* experiments were described which indicated 
that when peat is incubated with a mixed oijllture of aerobic soil organisms 
for about fourteen days at a temperature of 26® C., a rapid decomposition of 
the organic matter takes place, with the formation in the bacterised ” peat 
of certain organic growth-promoting substances or " auximones/’t the addition 
of which in very small amounts to wheat seedlings growing in water culture 
•causes a marked increase in growth. It was desirable to repeat these 
experiments with plants in which any variation in growth could be readily 
and more accurately estimated than in wheat seedlings. 

There was a diflSculty at first in selecting a suitable plant for experiment. 
The objections to using the seedlings of laud plants are: the difficulty of 
accurate weighings at regular intervals; the fact that a water culture 
solution is not the natural habitat for a land plant; the possibility that 
such seedlings may contain a supply of organic growth-promoting substances 
produced from tlie endosperm during germination. Water plants, on the 
other hand, are usually considered unsuitable for water culture experiments 
because {hey will not grow for any length of time in pure mineral culture 
solutions. Darwin and ActonJ state that water plants cannot generally be 
recommended for accurate experiments extending over any considerable 
time, as we have found it much more difficult to grow them satisfactorily 
in culture solutions than to grow ordinary plants with the roots immersed.” 
They say, however, we have found Zemna minor useful for purposes of 

* ‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,* B, vol. 88, pp. 237-247 (1914). 

f In a previous communication (‘Roy. Soc. Proc.,’ B, vol. 89, p, 102 (1915)) the term 
“ aikxinione ** (Gfr. : promoting growth) hae been suggested for these substances. 

Thjs term may usefully serve as a general descriptive name for these organic plant 
growlii-promoting substances until our knowledge of their true nature and composition 
it sufficiently extended to warrant the Application of a more satisfactory name. 

X Barwin and Acton, ‘Practical Physiology of Plants,' pp. 61«63 (1901). 
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diemoustration. They grow rapidly, aod their inoreaae beiag prkioijMlly int ; 
one plime is easily noticed at a glance. Moreover a rot^h nnoo^iicaLestiiiurtie 
of the amount of increase in a given time can be made 1^ counting the 
fronds.” 

A preliminary experiment with Lenium minor growing in water oolture 
solutions showed that this plant responds readily to the presence of 
auximones, and, when supplied with these substances, there is strong and 
healthy growth for an indefinite period. Also by counting the number and 
measuring the areas of the fronds at regular intervals of time when growing 
in different culture solutions, a reliable estimate of variations of growth can 
be obtained. 

Accordingly a detailed investigation of the influence of certain auximones 
on the growth of Zenma minor was commenced. On July 1, 1915, three 
similar porcelain dishes of 1 litre capacity were prepared: one containing 
600 c.c. of Detmer’s complete culture solution made up with glass'distilled 
water ; the second, the same amount of Detmer’s solution with the addition 
of the decomposed phosphotnngetic acid fraction of hacterised peat, extracted 
as described in the previous communication, in the proportion of 17 parts of 
dry substance per million of solution ; and the third, Detmer’s solution plus 
the silver*baryta fraction of bacterised peat, in the proportion of 0‘35 pari^ 
per million. 

Thirty healthy plants of Lemna minor of uniform sixe were counted out 
into each of the three dishes. The dishes were then covered with glass 
plates to exclude dust, and were kept in a cool greenliouse. At the end of 
a week the number of plants in each dish was again counted, their area 
measured by means of squared paper, and the liquids replaced by fresh 
scflutions. This treatment was repeated weekly, with slight irregularities, 
until October 20. 

At the end of six weeks the plants reobiving the phosphotnngstie fraction 
had filled their dish, therefore the contents of the three dishes were divided 
exactly into half at the weekly counting, and one-half of each set was 
discorded. This had to be repeated frequently owing to the very rapid 
multipUoation of the auximone plants, until on October 20, when the 
experiment was concluded, the number of plants in the reepective dishes' 
had then to be multiplied by 2 56, tb obtain the total numbers which wouUL 
have been derived from the original 30. 

The final figures obtained showed a peromitage increase in nnmher ov^ thfr 
Detmer’s solurion of 197 for the phosphotongstio fraotion, and 199 ier titer 
silter ftaotion. > 

The plants reoriving auximoaes retained their vignur W 
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their otiginel size of 8‘?8 aq^ mm, throughout the experiment, whilst the 
control plantB soon began to show signs of starvation, and decreased in siie 
week hj week, until at the end of the experiment they had diminished frem 
3*73 to 0*78 sq. mm,, and it became difficult to count and measure them 
accurately. 

Microscopic investigation also showed striking differences in internal 
structure. In tlie control plants there was an excessive number of large 
air spaces, The individual cells were small, with a large central vacuole 
and a small nucleus. In the auximone plants the tissues were mere 
compact, with fewer and smaller air spaces. The large cells were filled with 
cytoplasm and possessed a well-developed nucleus which stained deeply. 

In these experiments there was only one dish of plants for each variation 
of culture solution, and it was considered that **the result coxild not be 
regarded as conclusive, owing to the probability of experimental errors.” It 
was therefore necessary to repeat and extend the experiments with a larger 
number of dishes for each culture solution. After consultation with certain 
botanical colleagues, it was decided that each set should consist of 10 dishes, 
that the rate of growth should be estimated by (1) increase in number of 
plants, (2) increase of dry weight, instead of measurement, each time the sets 
were halved, and that other extracts of bacterised peat should be tested. 

Owing to the lack of suitable greenhouse accommodation at King^s 
College for these experiments, the authorities of the Botanical Department 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, 
kindly granted permission and offered facilities for the work to be carried 
out in the greenhouse laboratory of that college. 

JExperiments with Ordinary Distilled Water. 

On June 9 last year, five series, each consisting of 10 dishes, were 
prepared, .and were numbered from 1 to 60. Flat-bottomed glass crystal- 
lising dishes of 4 inches diameter were employed, all containing 250 c.c. of 
the required solution. Each of the dishes was then enveloped on the 
outside, to the level of the contained liquid, with paper which was dull 
black on one side and white on the other, the black side being towards the 
chsh and the white towards the exterior, in order to prevent as much as 
poasiUie acoess of any heat and light rays through the sides and bottom ef 
the vessels. 

The solutions employed were j—Series I, DetmeFs standard culture “ 
solution } Series II, Detiner’s i^lution, together with a water extract of 
hacteii)^ Series 111, DetmeFs solution, with a similar extract freed 

acid; Series lY, Dctmer^s solutioUi plus an alcobolio extract of 

2 T 2 
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’baoterised peat; Series V, Detmer’s solution, with the addition of the 
phosphotungstic acid fraction of haoterised peat. No experiments were made 
with the silver fraction on account of the lack of available material at the 
commencement of the experiment, 

Detmer's solution was the standard solution consisting of potassium 
nitrate, 7 grm. ; dipotassium phosphate, 1*5 gnn, ; magnesium sulphate, 
1^5 grm. ; sodium chloride, To grm. ; calcium sulphate in excess (5 grm. were 
used) ; ferric chloride solution, a few drops ; and distilled water, 3000 c.c. 
This solution contained nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash, estimated as NH 3 , 
PjOft, and K 2 O, in the proportion of 393, 204, and 1220 parts per million 
respectively, the total concentration of salts being about 6500 parts |)er 
inillion. 

The water extract of bacterised peat was prepared by leaching out, by 
means of boiling distilled water, all soluble matter from a weighed quantity 
of bacterised peat, and making up the liquid to a known volume. An aliquot 
portion of this solution, containing the extract from i grm, bacterised peat, 
estimated on the dry weight, was added to each of the dishes containing 
Detmer*s solution in Series II. 

The water extract of bacterised peat, freed from humic acid, was prepared 
by precipitating the humic acid from a water extract prepared as above, 
by the requisite amount of a very dilute solution of calcium chloride, atid 
removing the calcium humate by filtration. An aliquot j)ortion of this 
liquid, representing the extract from J grm. peat, was added to each of the 
dishes in Series III. 

The alcoholic extract and the phosphotungstic fraction were obtained by 
the methods described in the i^revious communication. The alcoholic extract 
from 1 grm. of bacterised peat was added to each of the dishes in Series IV, 
and the phosphotungstic fraction from 2J grm. to each dish in Series V. 

In order to ensure the use of uniform culture solutions, stock solutions 
of all the required substances, sufficient to last throughout the whole of the 
experimeht, were prepared at the outset. The Detmer’s culture solution was 
prepared in a concentration of 100 times the strength required, and the 
various organic extracts were prepared in concentrated solutions, to which a 
little chloroform water was added to prevent bacterial action. Tb© chloro- 
form was removed by gentle evaporation on the water-bath each time the 
liquids were required for use. 

The proportions of total substances added in the various series to the 
6600 parts per million of mineral salts in the Detmer*s solution ai:^ shown in 
the Table below. 
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Table I. 


Series. 

Total Bolide added 
(parta per million). 

Organic BubBtan<^.e 
(parts per million). 

Inorganic matter 
(parts per million). 

11 

421 

368 

S8 

Ill 

189 

97 

92 

IV 

44 

82 

12 

V ! 

17 

13 

4 


The greater q\iantity of inorganic matter in Serien III than in Series II is 
explained by the substitution of the inorganic chloride for the organic 
humate radicle, and possibly also by a slight excess of calcium chloride used. 

An estimation of the mineral nutrients, nitrogen, phosphorus and potash, 
was made only for Series II, as this series contained the maximum addition 
of these nutrients. The figures obtained for these additions, as compared 
with the quantities already present in Detmer’s solution, are as follows : — 


Table IL 



Amount of nutrient 
present in DtH-iaer 
(pariiS })er million). 

Amount of same 
nutTient addefl 
(jmrts per million). 

Percentage 

of 

addition. 

Nitrogen (estimated m NIIij) 

393 

19-2 

4-8 

Thos^orus (estimated as PgOj) 

204 

3*0 

1 *8 

Potassium (estiumt^od as KjO) 

1220 

0‘62 

0-04 


Twenty plants of Lemna mimr, as nearly uniform as possible in size, 
general healthiness and root development, were counted out into each of the 
50 dishes. The solutions were changed twice each week in order to maintain, 
os nearly as possible, the original balance of the salts, and to eliminate 
bp-cterial contamination ; and, at each changing, the dishes were thoroughly 
cleansed before the solutions were renewed. The plants in each dish were 
counted every week. 

The plants in all the series multiplied fairly uniformly for the 1st week, 
then the eflFect of the auximoues in Series II and III became very marked, 
until at the end of three weeks the plants in these series completely filled 
their dishes. At this stage the plants in all 60 dishes were halved, one half 
being retained, and the dry weight of the other half estimated. This was 
repeated for a further three weeks, but at*the end of the 7 th week the 
plants in Series II and III had become so numerous that they had to bo 
quartered, one^quarter only being retained instead of one-half. 



Table in. 
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‘ The total number of plants each week, and their dry weight for the 3rd and 
succeeding weeks, are shown in the Table on pp. 486-7, the numbers repre- 
senting, after the 2nd week, not those which were actually in the dishes, but 
the numbers which would have resulted from the multiplication of the 
original 20 had the dishes used been suflBciently largo to obviate the need 
for halving and quartering. The dry weights also correspond to the weights 
of the complete sets whose numbers are given, and not to the fractions of the 
whole sets which were weighed each week. By the end of the 6th week, the 
labour involved in counting, halving, and estimating the dry weight of the 
plants in the 50 dishes had become so great that it was impossible to 
continue the whole of the work further. The experiment was carried on, 
however, for another two weeks, with the object of recording only the 
numbers of the plants in the various series. 

It is evident from the above figures that all the additions to Detmer's 
solution have a beneficial effect on the growth of the Lemiia minor in water 
culture, and that there is a progressive beneficial effect both in numbei’ and 
weight as the amount of added substances is increased. The most striking 
results are shown in Series II with the complete extra(;t of bacterised peat, 
which in six weeks increased the numbers by 20 times (6723 : 326), and 
the weights by 62 times (1103 : 17*6), those in Detmer*s solution. As the 
additions made consisted chiefly of organic siibstances, the conclusion appears 
to be justified that it is the presence of organic matter which is responsible 
for the results obtained, for it is difficult to understand how such increases 
could have been brought about by the addition of inorganic nutrients only^ 
since the maximum proportions of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash added in 
Series II amounted to only 4*8, 1*8 and 0*04 per cent, respectively of those 
already present in Detmer’s solution. 

The numbers obtained during the first six weeks are shown graphically 
below, together with a diagrammatic representation of the maximum per- 
centage addition of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash to the quantities 
present in Detmer’s solution. 

A photograph of the whole set of 50 dishes, taken during the 6th week, 
is shown on Plate 21. 

A comparison between the relative numbers and weights of plants in all 
the series is more readily obtained by putting the average number and weight 
of plants in Series I at 100 for each week, and ascertaining the corresponding 
figui‘e8, which show the percentage of increase, for the other series. These 
are shown in the Table below. 







Table IV. 


6«rieB, 

At; 

begintiin^ 

Ist 

week. 

2Qd 

week. 

8rd week. 

4tli week. 

6th week. 

eth week. 

week. week. 


of vili.|>i)n* 
meut. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Wt. 

No. Wt. 

No. j Wt. 

No. 

Wt. No. No. 

I 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

\ 

100 100 

100 100 

100 

100 100 100 

ir 

100 

128 ‘ 

108 

426 

586 

814 1»519 

1,451 4,100 

2,059 

6,267 8,500 6,587 

HI 

100 

117 

I4f6 

m 

288 

415 690 

660 1,711 

967 

2,084 1,774 3,684 

IV 

100 

108 

114 

159 

166 

207 256 

266 492 

887 

786 680 1,282 

V 

100 

107 

107 

121 

122 

126 164 

187 228 

148 

1 ^ 

260 177 216 
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A graphical representation of these figures is shown in thp following 
diagram : 



A. Series II; Detnier+ water extivct of baeteriaed peat. 

B. „ III: „ + water extract h«e from humic acid. 

C. „ IV : „ + alcoholic extract. 

D. (, V: „ H-phosphotongstic fraction. 

The marked superiority in size, as indicated by weight, of the plants 
supplied with auximones is shown in the Table below. The mean weight of 
five sets, each consisting of 100 plants, at the beginning of the expexiiaent 
-was 12 mg., and the oorreaponding weights ef 100 plants in mesy series was 
calculated from the third week onwards^ from the average weights and 
avezige numbers obtained from all ten dishes in each series. 
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Table V. 


Series. 

experiment. 


These figures are graphically represented an the diagram below. 


-O I 2. 3 4,5 

Time m week® 

Fiae a. 

Detmer's solution. 

„ ^ + complete water extract 

„ + water extract free from humic acid. 

„ „ + alcoholic extract, 

„ „ +phoftphotungstic fraction. 


k mmBvm CKt tlie omiparaitriwe xupidity wth winch the plants in each series 
donhled Hmc numbed and ikmt weight is dbtttbed hy putting the number of 
times ifMxk the plants Series Z doubled ^xxmhm in a given tune at 


1. 

Series 1 

8. 

U 

II 

a. 

4» 

III 

4. 


IV 

6. 

»> 

V 
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unity, and calculating the corresponding figures for each of the other series. 
The figures thus obtained are given below. 


Table VI; 


Serieti. 

CompuratiT/^ rate pi doubling 
in a given time. 

Units of time required to 
double. 


No. 

Wt. 

No. 

Wt. 

I 

I’O 

1 -0 

100 

100 

II 

2*06 

8*09 

48 

32 

III 

1*91 

2 71 

52 

87 

IV ! 

i-oa 

2*01 

61 

60 

V 

1 -24 

1 -48 

80 

67 


Very little difference was noticed in the appearance of the plants in the 
various dishes for the first week, but during the second week the effect of the 
auximones became apparent, especially in Series II and III, although it was not 
until the third week that the effect in Series IV and V became well marked. 
The plants in Iletmer’s solution gradually assumed a starved appearance 
which became very marked as the experiment progressed. They gradually 
lost their green colour, and after the third week their decrease in size was 
very noticeable. The auximone effect was shown by increased rapidity of 
multiplication of the plants, larger size, stronger root development and greener 
colour ; that is, essentially, by a more vigorous and healthy growth. 

It is clearly evident from the results obtained in the various series that 
successive fractionation of the extracts obtained from bacterised peat resulted 
in a diminution of the effective growth-promoting substances present. The 
best results were shown in Series II, where the whole of the water-soluble 
substances were supplied, while in Series III, where soluble humate was 
eliminated from this water extract, growth was not so good. This may have 
l.)een due partly to the absence of soluble humate as such and partly to the 
removal of certain organic substances adsorbed in the precipitated calcium 
humate. Again, in Series IV, the elimination of all except the alcohol-soluble 
substances resulted in a much less marked, though still very appreciable, 
effect ; and this was still further emphasised in Series V, where the decomposed 
phosphotungstic-acid fraction was employed. These facts are brought out in 
the following diagram, in which the five verticals are dratm to represent the 
five series shown in Table III. The total mean number and weight of the 
plants in Series I at the efid of six weeks are taken to represent unity, 
and this is marked off on the first ordinate, the corresponding numbers for the 
other series being calculated, both for Weight and number, and marked off oo: 
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the successive ordinates. Upon joining up these points, two steadily rising 
curves are obtained for the numbers and weights, corresponding to an 
ascending order of complexity in the fractions supplied. 



experiments with that shown above. The only comparable figures are those 
obtained with the phosphotungsbic fraction for the first seven weeks of each 
experiment, since no figures are available for the 8th week. The figures 
for this period of the experiments shown in Table III give a percentage 
increase in number over the control plants of 77’4, while the preceding year’s 
figures show an increase of 64'6 per cent, for the corresponding period. 
Allowing for the variation in conditions of weather and environment it is 
thus evident that there is a close agreement between the results obtained 
during the two seasons. 


Er^iimnta with Conductivity Water. 

In view of the well-known fact that ordinary distilled water such' as is 
oommonly used in the laboratory contains traces of toxic substances, it was 
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thought possible that some of the beneficial effects of the added oi^anic 
matter in the previous experiments might be due to a neutralisation of the 
toxicity of the distilled water used. 

Owing to the limited supply of glass-distilled or “conductivity*' water 
available, it was impossible to duplicate the whole of the series, but for the 
j)urpose of testing how far the diminution in size and vigour of the plants 
grown in ordinary distilled water, in Series I of the previous experiment, was 
due to any toxicity of this water, an additional series of ten dishes, precisely 
similar to Series I, except for the fact that conductivity water was used 
instead of the ordinaiy distilled water, was pi'epared, and this ran con- 
currently with the rest of the series. This set was numbered from 51 to 60, 
and was known as Series VI. 

The fact that these plants multiplied more rapidly and retained their 
green colour longer than those in Series I indicated that this water was less 
toxic than the ordinary distilled water. By the third week, however, when 
the first halving of the whole set was rnmde, the diminution in size of these 
plants was very marked. It was therefore decided tliat, instead of estimating 
the dry weight of one-half of the plants in each dish in this series at this 
stage, these plants should be used for testing the eSect in conductivity water 
of certain auximones. As only sufficient conductivity water was available 
for another ten dishes, and it was desirable that two of the auximone 
fractions should be tested, two small series, each consisting of five dishes 
only, were employed. This reduction in the number of the dishes in the 
new sets appeared to be justified at this stage by the uniformity in the 
number of plants which prevailed throughout the whole of the dishes in any 
one series of the above experiment. 

The halves of dishes 51 to 55 respectively were transferred to dishes 
numbered 61 to 65, containing a solution similar to that used in Series III, 
but made up in conductivity water. This set formed Series VTI. Similarly, 
the halves of dishes numbered 56 to 60 formed another series containing an 
alcoholic extract of bacterised peat as in Series IV. Unfortunately, the 
plants in this series very soon became attacked by a fungal disease, and 
were eventually discarded. At the 7th week of the experiment this series 
was replaced by another consisting of the halves of the contents of dishes 
60 to 00 at this date. This set was numbered from 66 to 70 and formed 
Series VIII, containing a culture solution similar to that in Series II, made 
up in conductivity water. The peat extract used here, however, was reduced 
to half strength, the extract from 1 grm. being used in every 1000 c.c.^ 
instead of 500 o.c. as in Series U. This represented a conoentratiou of 
134 parts per million of organic matter. These series in conductivity water 
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ran until the 18th week from the oommencement of Series VI, and the 
fignres which would then have been obtained from eac]p complete set of 
20 plants in Series VI are shown in the Table on the preceding page. 

The corresponding numbers for the fiv% dishes in Series VII can be given 
for only 11 weeks instead of 13, since this was not started until the 3rd 
week ; and it should be noted that the numbers in the dishes of this series 
at the beginning of the experiment are not uniformly 20 as in the previous 
series, but show a variation, for they represent the halves of the contents of 
dishes 61 to 65 respectively of Series VI in its 3rd week. 

Table VIII. 



Pish 61. 

Dish 62. 

PiBh63. 

Dish 64. 

Piahes. 

Mean. 

Number of plaufe* — 
3rd woek <afc begin- 

69 

68 

60 

55 

67 

66 *6 

ni“g) 

4th week 

128 

122 

188 

128 

180 

129 *2 

6fch 

288 

288 

292 

284 

808 

292 *0 

eth „ 

692 

692 

608 

616 

664 

614 *4 

7th „ 

a,iM 

7,872 

2,192 

1,872 

2,192 

2,112 

2,102 ‘4 

8th 

8,640 

5,920 

9,024 

8,064 

7,904-0 

0th 

26,240 

20,664 

22,272 

24,960 

24,820 

28,781 •» 

10th „ 

61,466 

110,080 

66,820 

60,176 

62,786 

46,640 

61 ,866 -O 

Uth 

122,880 

114,176 

110,080 

107,008 

112,844-8 

lath „ i 

201,728 

222,208 j 

' 228,862 

216,040 

211,968 

216,869 *2 
480,460 *8 

18th „ ; 

400,800 

487,424 1 

i 638,624 

460,800 

454,666 

Weight of pUats — | 

lagrm. 

mgrm. 

mgnn. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

4th week ! 

10 -8 

1 ‘ 11 *6 

14*0 

12 *4 

12*4 

12*2 


. 88 '4 

1 86*0 

86*8 

88 *6 

34*4 

86 ‘8 

6th I 

81 '6 

, 86*4 

96*0 

84*8 

84 *8 j 

86*7 

7tU „ 1 

297 *6 

; 818 *6 1 

266*6 

288*0 

818*6 1 

296*7 

Sfch 

1,004*8 

; 1,146 *6 1 

861*2 

1,017*6 

1,011*2 

1,006 *1 

eth ., 

2,982 *4 
6,784 *4 

’ 2,867*2 

2,944*0 

6,461*2 

2,713*6 

2,841*6 

2,869 *8 

10th „ 

7,270*4 1 

7,066*6 

6,461*2 

6,694 e 

11th „ 

14,848 *0 

16,998*4 

16,667 *2 

17,100 *8 

14,746 *6 

16,872*0 

lath „ 

28,876 *8 

86,249*6 1 

86,464 *4 

88,996 *8 

88,687 *2 

88,^82 *9 

ISfch „ 

68,408 *2 

81,100*8 ( 

87,664 *4 

70,041 *6 

78,288 *6 

77,086 *7 


Similarly in the case of Series VIII the figures, shoum in the Table below, 
can be given for seven weeks only, since this series was not commenced until 
the 7th week of the whole experiment (Table IX). 

A correct comparison of the rates of growth in these three series cannot 
be obtained by comparing the figures in the columns for corresponding weeks, 
since the three series were all started at different dates. The comparison 
can only be made by putting the number of plants in Series VI at 100 for 
each week, and calculating the corresponding numbers for Series VII and 
VIIL It Qiust be noted, however, that Series VII was started at the 
3rd week of Series VI by taking one-half of tdm contents of the fUshes o# 
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Table IX. 


1 

l)i»h 66. 

Dish 67. 

Di»h 68. 

Ditth 69. 

DisJi 70. 

Mean. 

Number of plants — 
7th week (at bejirin- 

49 

‘ 

59 

34 

59 

38 

47 ^8 

ning) 

8th week 

las 

204 

106 

180 

90 

143 *6 

0th „ 

624 

680 

444 

648 

480 

665 *2 

loth „ 

1,060 

1,844 

676 

1,360 

840 

1,116 -2 

11th 

2,944 

3,282 

7,afio 

2,208 

8,762 

2,128 

2,860 *8 

12th 

6,272 

4,320 

6,920 

4,160 

6,606*4 

lath „ 

16,676 

19,008 

12,800 

22,666 

10,944 

16,896 *8 

Weight of plants - 

mgrni. 

ingrm. 

mgnn. 

mgrm. 

mgnn. 

mgnn. 

8th week 

16-0 

19 ’6 

9*6 

16 *0 

11 *2 

14*6 

»th 

66 *0 

66*4 

62 0 

67 '2 

46*6 

67*4 

10th „ 

12S -2 

142 4 

116*8 

148 *8 

88 *2 

112 *9 

nth 

356 ‘2 

412 -8 

300*8 

489*6 

272 *0 

.366 1 

12th 

1,004 ‘8 
2,624 *0 

1,126 *4 
2,764 ‘8 

7m *0 

953 *6 

662 *8 

894 *7 

18th „ 

2,086 *4 

3,648 *0 

1,817 *6 

2,588 *2 


Series VI to start the new series. The numbers given in the Table for 
Series VI, however, represent not the halves which were left and which 
would correspond with the now series, but the complete sots which would 
have been obtained had the contents of the dishes not been halved. It is 
evident, therefore, that the numbers for Series VII from the 8rd week 
onwards correspond to one-half of the numbers given for Series VI for the 
same period, and that, in order to obtain a correct comparison, one-half of the 
mean numbers for Series VI must be put at 100, and the corresponding 
numbers for Series VII then calculated. Similarly, Series VIII w*is started 
at the 7th week of Series VI, at the fifth time of halving these dishes. 
One thirty-second part of the complete sets for Series VI was therefore used 
to start Series VIII, and the numbers for the latter series from the 7th week 
onwards correspond to 1/32 of the numbers given for Series VI. In order 
therefore to correctly compare the rate of growth in these two series, the 
mean numbers for Series VI must be divided by 32, and the resulting figures 
put at 100, to obtain the corresponding numbers for Series VIII. A com- 
parison thus obtained for both numbers and weights is given in Table X 
on p. 498. 

The average weekly weight of 100 plants in each of the three series is 
shown in Table XI on p. 498. 

The drop in the average weight of the plants in Series VII from the 7th to 
the 9th week is probably explained by the excessive multiplication of the 
plants during a fortnight of extremely hot weather An abnormally large 
number of small new plants were thus included in the weekly countings, and 
4iiis resulted in a smaUer average weight. 

Tol LXtXlX.— 'B. 2 V 
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Table X. 


' 1 

j 3rd 

4th 


mh 

; 7th 

8th 

eth 

leth 

lUh 

12th 

lath 

i 

j week- 

week. 

week. 

week. 

j week. 

week. 

week. 

week. 

week. 

week. 

week. 

VJ. Defcmer 

No. : 100 

100 

100 

100 

' 100 

i 100 

100 

100 

• 100 

100 

100 


Wt. i 100 

m 

100 

lOO 

100 

; 100 

1 

100 

100 

i 100 

100 

100 

VSt, Bettner + water 

No. i 100 

113 

j 147 

179 

! 278 

660 

1266 

1716 

J 1867 

1998 

2183 

extract free from 

Wt. 1 100 

123 

198 

278 

: 487 

1 1189 

, 2411 

8220 

4026 

5088 

6071 

hiunte acid 



j 


1 


1 



f 


VII t. Detmer water 

No. i — 


’ 



■ 100 

1 192 

406 

691 

759 

8 r >2 

1164 

extract 

Wt. : --- 


i 

— 

, xm 

i 263 

j 

771 

j H82 

1488 

; 2160 

3261 




Table XI. 








i 


— 

Weiglit of 100 plants. 






At 1 

4th 

5th 

«u» 

7th 

8tU 

Oth 

lOtU 

UtU 

I2th 

13th 


beginning. 1 

tveek. 

week. 1 

week. 

week. 

week. 

w^eek. w*eok. 

i week. 

week. 

week. 

1 

i 

mgrm. 

mgrni. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

mgrm. 

Berieis VI i Betnaor’s 

12*0 

H*7 

9*1 

9*1 

8*B 

7*4 

6*8 

6*8 

C*5 

e*i 

5*6 

solution 












I Series VII : Detuier 

— 

9*6 

12 *8 

14 *1 

14 *1 

12 *7 

12 *1 

12-7 

14 *0 

16 7 

16 ‘0 

1 -f water extract free 












from humic 4icid 












; Series Villt Detroer 


— 

— 

— 

— 

10*1 

10 'H 

n *0 

12 *8 

15 *9 

16*8 

+ water extract 













It ia evident from these figures that, whilst the toxic aubstauces iu the 
metal-distilled water employed in the previous experiments has had a certain 
injurious effect upon the growth of the plants, yet the use of pure non-toxic 
water with mineral salts will not suffice for normal and healthy growth for 
any length of time. Although the plants in conductivity water multiplied 
more mpidly, retained their healthy appearance longer, and decreased in 
weight less rapidly than those in ordinar’y distilled water, yet the final result- 
in each case was the same. 

These figures ate graphically represented in the diagram, fig. 5. 

In view of the striking differences in general appearance between the 
control and anximone plants in both ordinary diatilled water and con- 
ductivity water, an investigation was made of the internal structure of 
representative plants from each set at the oonclusion of the experiment.. 
The plants were fixed, microtomed and stained in the usual mumer. Micro- 
soopio examination then showed tlmt in all the plants examined receiving 
auximotiee, the tissues were more dense, and the proportion of edt; spaces 





+ AiixiniDj]ei!i, 
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cellular tiesue was much less than in the control plants. The difference was 
also very evident in the individual cells. In the auximone plants they were 



A, Berios VI : lJetmor*H solution in conductivity water. 

B, VJI : „ „ -f water extmct fi*ee from humic acid. 

C, „ VIII: „ „ + complete water extract. 


larger and more densely tilled with protoplasm, eoutaiuiug larger nuclei and 
more n«meix)us and larger chloroplastids than in the control plants. Thii^ 
difference was especially noticeable at tlie apex of young, newly-formed 
jilants. 

These vatiov^s points are evident from the diagrams on Plate 22, drawn with 
the camera luchla, of rejuesontative plaitU gJ’own in Series VI and VIII m 
conductivity water, the two of ea(di set heing of tlie sanm rnagniticatiou. 

hUcTckangt of Culture SoluHom. 

When it became evident from the previous experiments that a period df 
three weeks generally elapsed before the effect of added auximones became 
very marked in ' plants which had been taken from their normal habitat, a 
further, experiment was commenced at King's College to ascertain bow soon 
plmts grown in water culture with and without auximones would respond to 
A reveml of these conditions. 


2 IT 2 
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Two aericH of five dishes each were prepared contHiniBj.^ solutions similar to 
those in Series I and II above. The dishes were numbered from 1 to 10, 
Nos, 1 to 6 forming Series I with Detmer’s solution, and Nos. 6 to 10 Series II 
with Detmer's solution plus complete water extract. Twenty uniform plants 
of Lenina vnnor were placed in each dish, and the sets treated precisely as in 
the preceding experiments for five weeks. Twenty average plants were then 
counted out from each dish and the culture solutions in each series were 
tran8iK)sed; that is, the five sets each of 20 plants previously growing in 
Detmer^s solution were now in Detmer's solution plus auximones (Series I), 
while those hitherto supplied with auximones were now growing in Detmer's 
solution alone (Series 11), Thtjsc plants were allowed to grow on for another 
nine weeks, receiving the same treatment as to olianging and counting as 
before. At this stage 20 plants friin each series were again transi>osed, that 
IS, ware transferred to their original solutions, and these were counted for a 
further six weeks. The numbers in the five dishes of each series approxi- 
mated very closely to the mean for the series throughout, so only t}>e average 
numbers are given in the Table below : — 


Table XIL 


Porwxi I, 

Period II. 

• 


Period III, 



Serie» T. 

Series II. 


Series I. 

S<>rie« II. 



Series I. 

8«?ries II. 


— Auxi- 

+ Auxi* 


+ Auxi- 

~.Auxi. 



— Auii- 

+ Auxi- 


mone. 

monc. 


mone. 

mone. 



mone. 

mone. 

At beRiimiug 

ao 

20 

6th week (ftfc 

20 

20 

14th week (at 

20 

30 




beginuiug) 



beginning) 



1^. week 

SO 

46 

6th week ... 

49 

68 

16fch week ... 

97 

BO 

8nd „ 

64 

104 

7(.li ... 

102 

118 



402 

46B 

8rd „ 

122 

235 

8th 

m 

201 

17th 


722 

967 

4(h 

192 

630 

; 6th „ 

i 688 

490 

Ihth 

>1 

1,704 

2,fl89 

6«i , 

426 

1,628 

; lOtli „ 

i 2,848 

1,212 

l»th 


8,288 

8,606 




j nth „ ... 

1 7,652 

2,966 

aoth 


7,648 

14,730 




12th „ ... 

1 23,919 

6,707 








xsth „ ... 

108,968 

28,142 










! 872.681 

78,818 






It is very evident from the above figures that whenever auximones are 
present ih the culture solutions the plants multiply much more rapidly than 
in mineral nutrients alone. This is brouglit out by a comparigon of the 
final figures for each period. 

Period 1, Detmer— auximones 426 Detmer-f auximones 1,528 

Period IL Detmer 4- auximones 372,631 Detmer— auximones 73,818 

Period IIP Detmer— auximones 7,648 Detmer 4 auximones 14,720 
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This comparison is also well shown by the following photographs of one 
typical dish from each series taken during Pf^riods I and II respectively: — 

Period I, 

SeritJB I. Series II. 


- Auximones. H- AuximoneB. 


Period 11. 

Series 1. SerieH 11. 



4- Auximones. Auximones. 

Pio. 6. 



A comparisou of the rate of growth in the different culture solutions i» 
l>est obtained aa before by putting the average number of plants in Series 1 
at 100 for each week, and efitimating the corresponding numbers for Series IL 
The figures thus obtained are : — 
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Table XIII. 


Heries 1. 

Series TI 
(1st |>eno(l). 

Series 1 1 
(2«d period). 

Seilea U 
(3rd period). 

100 throughout ... 

At begiiuiiug 

100 

6th week 

HX) 

14th week 

100 


iKt week 

152 

(at heginuirig) 


(ttt beRinniug) 



2ml ,, 

102 

0th week 

118 

16th week 

02 


Srtl ,, 

lOH 


111 

10th ,, 

114 

Jk 

4th M ...... 

3^6 

8th 

100 

mh „ 

132 

f 

ath „ 

3SU 

0th 

71 

18th „ 

168 




lOfch „ 

62 

19lh 

170 




11th „ 

ao 

20fch • „ 

192 




mh " 

28 






mh 

21 






14th „ 

20 1 














These figures ure represoiited gmphically in the diagram lielow: — 
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From this diagram it is seen that plants which have been growing for some 
time in either Detmer's solution or Betmer’s solution plus auximones do not 
respond immediately to the addition or removal of these substances to or 
from the culture solution. There is alx)ut a week — a ‘'reaction time” — 
during which the previous tendency to decrease or increase is manifest before 
the new factor becomes effective. 

An important point, whicli was noticed throughout the experiments, wak 
the fact that the greatest variation in the numbers and weights of tlie 
plants in the various dishes each week appears in the control sets. Evidently, 
where the plants are lacking auxirnones, there is a lack of uniformity between 
the rate of multiplication and the inciease in weight of the plants. In some 
weeks growth-energy appears to be expended in njultiplication, with little 
corresponding increase in weight ; in othej weeks increase in weight appears 
to be attained at the expense of numbers. For example, in Table VI, 
Series VI, Dish 68 in conductivity water shows a doubling of number from 
the 10th to the 11th week, but the weight has only iticreased by about 
25 per cent, during the same period. IVom the 11th to the 12th week the 
same dish shows a further increase of rather more than 100 \)ev cent, in the 
number, but this time it is accompanied by an increase of more than 
260 per cent, on the weight. Similarly, in Table II, Series II, Dish 4 
in ordinary distilled water shows an increase in number of practically 
60 per cent, from the 4th to the 5th week, but the weight bos scarcely 
increased at all, while from the Bth to the 6th week, an increase in number 
of about 60 per cent, is accompanied by an increase in weiglit of about 
60 per cent. 

In the series containing auxirnones there is a much greater coiiformity^ 
between the rate of multiplication and increase in weight. 

Co7iclusio7is. 

The foregoing experiments appear to justify the conclusions (1) that 
bacterised phat contains certain organic substances which, when supplied 
even in small quantities to Lemnaf plants growing in complete mineral 
culture solutions, have a remarkable effect upon their growth ; (2) that in 
these plants normal growth and multiplication cannot be sustained for any 
length of time in the absence of these organic growth-promoting substances 
or auxirnones; (3) that these substances are essential for the effective 
utilisation and assimilation of the mineral nutrients supplied to these plants. 

It is higUy probable that these auxirnones are organic decomposition 
products, for bacterised peat is simply organic matter, already partially 
decomposed by anatlrobic action, which lias been farther decomposed by the 
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agency of aerobic bacteria under suitable oonditions. Hence the active 
growth-promoting substances obtained in solution from this must he 
products of decomposition of organic matter. Further experiments, not 
yet published, have shown tiiat these substances are also obtainable, in 
relatively small amounts, from well-rotted stable manure and thoroughly 
decomposed leaf-mould. Tt is to be expected, therefore, that small quantities 
would be formed among the products of organic decay in the water of a 
pond, and it is interesting to note, in this connection, tliat in nature Lemna 
plants flourish best in stagnant water, rich in organic decomposition 
products. 

Until more is known as to the nature of these products, it is impossible to 
state definitely how they function. Some of them may be absorbed and 
utilised directly as plant nutrients. Schreiner and Skinner* have shown 
that such nitrogenous decomposition products as creatinine, histidine and 
arginine can replace nitrates in a culture solution, and that, even when 
nitrates ai'e present, these substances ai’e absorbed by the plants. They say 
that "these compounds are absorbed as such, and utilised directly for 
building up the proteins and other complex nitrogenous constituents of 
vegetable material/* They also suggest that the energy usually employed 
in a plant in effecting the chemical transformation of inorganic, nitrogen 
into an organic form can be expended otherwise when these substances are 
supplied to the plant, and thus "plant efficiency is increased and growth 
augnmnted when the plant obtains compounds which wjll serve directly as 
tissue builders.** 

On the other hand, some may have a similar effect to that of the accessory 
food bodies or growth vitamiues concerned in animal growth. The phospho- 
tungstio fraction of bacterised peat was obtained by precisely the same 
method as that used for extracting animal growth vitamines, and it is 
difficult to understand how the addition of such a small amount of organic 
matter as 13 parts per million from this material to a culture solution 
already containing 5500 parts per million of mineral nutrient salts could 
produce the results obtained if it represented only a further addition of 
plant nutrient. The possibility that such accessory food bodies are present 
in bacterised peat is emphasised by the fact that the water extract free 
from humic acid, the alcoholic extract, and the phosphotungstic fraction, 
have all been found to give a positive reaction with the Folin-Maoullunx 
phosphotungstic acid reagent. This positive reaction, which is not given by 
the corresponding fractions of raw peat, is considered by Williams and 

* Bchreiner and Skinner, U.S. Dept Agrlc., Bureau of Boils, Bull 87, 1011 
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Seidell* to indicate, with certain reservations, the presence of animal 
growth vitamines. 

It is possible that both organic plant nutrients and accessory food 
substances were present in the complex water extract of bacterised peat 
supplied in the above experiments, and that these had a co-operative elfect, 
for, even if one assumes that the phosphotungstic fraction contained only 
accessory food substances, it is seen that the more complex water extract 
produces the best growth results. 

In view of the generally accepted botanical theory that green [slants can 
build up complex protein compounds from mineral salts, and mineral salts 
only, the above results are difficult to explain. If this theory be con*ect, 
then Lemna minor must either have lost this power, or it is an exception 
to the general rule, since it is evident that, for healthy growth, this plant 
must be supplied with small quantities of certain organic substances in 
addition to mineral nutrients. Tlie beneficial effect of organic manures in 
cultural operations is well known. Recently Liviugsionf has shown that 
manure extract and the expressed juice of red-clover leaves have a remarkable 
effect in increasing the growth of wheat seedlings in culture solutions con- 
sisting of soil extracts and mineral nutrients. He demonatrateH that it is 
the organic matter of the extracts which is >)eneficial, but he attributes the 
benefit to “some correcting influence which it brought to bear upon the 
toxic bodies of the soil extract and those which appear to be produced by 
the seedlings rather than to a direct action upon the nixtrition of the 
plants. 

The remarkable effect of the addition of organic substaiices in the experi- 
ments on Lemnim minor recorded above, as manifested not only by the 
enormous increase in number and weight of the plants, but also by the 
increased vigour of the individual cells, as shown by the denser protoplasm, 
larger nuclei and more numerous chloroplastids, indicates that the organic 
substances play some definite and essential part in the general metaholi<i 
activities of the plant. 

To what extent certain organic substances may be necessary for the 
growth of green plants in general, further experiments alone can decide. 
The well-known fact that the seedlings of laud plants can be grown to 
maturity in culture solutions of mineral salts is not a fatal objection to the 
that all green plants may require traces of certain organic 
substances for their optimum development, since it has been shown that 
nitrogenous org^io growth-promoting substances are produced during the 

* WUliams and Seidell, * Jour. Biol Cbem.,* vol 36, pp. 431-466 (1916). 
t livingstou, B. K, U.S. Dept, Agric,, Bureau of Soil*, Bull 36, 1907. 
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^germination t»f seeds. Brown* has shown that during the gemhaation of 
l>ar)ey seeds, certain solnble nitrogenous substances, which are essential for 
the early stages of development of the young plant, are formed in the 
endosperm and absorbed by the embryo. The writer also has found that a 
water extract of germinated seeds has a similar effect on Lemm plants 
growing in culture solution to that of bacterised peat, while no growth- 
promoting substances could t»e obtained from dry seeds. It is probable, 
therefore, that the seedlings used in the ordinary water-culture experiments 
may already contain the necessary minimal quantities of organic substances, 
requisite for ordinary growth, but that a further supply of these substances 
is essential for optimum gi*owth and development. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to assume that organic growth-promoting substances are as 
•essential for plant as for animal nutrition, since the difference in metabolism 
between plants and animals is one of degree only ; and that just as the plant 
is indebted to the bacterial activities of the soil for the nitrogen which it 
passes on to tlie animal in elaborated form, ho the growth vitanunes which 
the animal obtains from the plant are not entii^ely manufactured by the 
plant as such, but are, at least partially, the products of bacterial activity in 
the soil in which the plants are growing. 

Summary, 

1. Itaw peat, when further decomposed by means of aerobic soil organisms 
— bacterised peat '' — is found to contain certain growth-promoting substances 
(auximones). 

2. Ijemna minor plants cannot maintain growth for any length of time in 
■culture solutions containing only mineral nutrients. 

The presence of soluble organic matter is essential for complete growth. 

4. The addition to the mineral culture solution of 368 parts per million of 
organic matter from the water extract of bacterised peat resulted, after 
six weeks, in a multiplication of the number to 20 times, and an increase in 
weight to 62 times, that of the control plants. The water extract free from 
humic acid, representing an addition of 97 parts of organic matter per 
million, gave 94 times the number and 29 times the weight ; 32 parts per 
million from the alcoholic extract gave 3^ times the number and 7^ times 
the weight; 13 parts per million from the phosphotungstio fraotioh gave 
14 times the number and 24 times the weight, 

5. The effect of the reduction in amount of auximones with suocesmve 
fractionation of the bacterised peat was also manifest from the general 
ap{)earanoe of the plants. Those in mineral nutrients only d^eased in sise 

^ Brown, H. T., * Tmna/Guinness Research Lab,,' vol. 1, p. tOS ^ Mtq, (1900). 
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by week, and l)ecame very unhealthy in appearance, whilst there was a 
piogressive improvement ip the appearance of the plants supplied with 
increaging amounts of auximones. Those receiving the larger amounts- 
xetained their normal healthy appearance throughout the experiment and 
increased in size. 

6. The beneficial effect of the auximones was not due to a neutralisation of 
the toxic substances present in the ordinary distilled water, since comparable 
results were obtained with conductivity water. 

7» An interchange of culture solutions, with and without auximones, 
ahowed that the plants are very sensitive to the presence or absence of these 
auhstaaces. 

8. It is suggested that some of these growth- promoting substances may 
act directly as organic nutrients, and others may bo of the nature of accessory 
food substances. 

I am indebted to the authorities of the Botanical Department, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, for facilities afforded 
for carrying out a considerable portion of the work in their greenhouse 
laboratory. I wish also to express my grateful thanks to my assistant, 
Mias Mockeridge, B.Sc. Without her valuable help it would have been 
impossible to obtain a record of the numbers and weights of the plants 
each week. 


An Application of the Theory of Probabilities to the Study of 
a priori Pathometry . — ^Part 11. 

By lieut-CoIonel Sir Konacd Rosa, K.C.B., F.R.S., K.A.M.C.T.F., and 
Hilda P, Hudson, M.A., Sc.D. 

An Application of the Theory of Probabilities to the Study of 
a priori Pathometry , — Part III. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., F.R.S., R.A.M.C.T.F., and 
Hilda P. Hudson, M.A., SaD. 

[Uie above papers are published in ‘ Proceedings/ Series A, vol 93, No. 650.] 
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^Sonie Effects of Ch'ganic Growth-Promcting Substances {Ausd- 
mmes) on the Soil Organisms concerned in the Nitrogen 
Cycle. 

By Flohknck A. Mockkbidgk, B.So., King’s College, London. 

♦ 

(Communicftted by F. W. Oliver, F.R.S. Received January 2, 1917.) 

It is a well-eBtablished fact that Che presence of a certain amount of 
humus in soil is essential to complete fertility, and it is equally well known 
that this organic matter, whether supplied in the form of stable green 
manure, is far more effective when decomposed, or “ rotted,” than when 
fresh. This has been attribiitt^d to the soluble humus formed during the 
rotting, but wherein lies the peculiar merit of this soluble humus has long 
been a debatable point, some considering that it serves primarily as a plant 
nutrient, while others claim that its most important efifeot is upon the 
bacterial flora of the soil 

It is well known that raw peat, although rich in humus, is practically 
useless as a manure, on account of its acid and insoluble nature. This 
insoluble humus can be neuCralised and rendered largely soluble 
extraction with alkalies, and almost all experiments on the effect of 
soluble humus on bacteria have hitherto been carried out with such 
extmcts. Too much reliance must not be placed on the results obtained 
with these chemically prepared substances, for they are not strictly com* 
parable with the soluble humus produced in the soil by natural processes. 
However, Bottomley* has shown that it is possible, by inoculating peat 
with certain aerobic soil bacteria, and keeping it under suitable conditions, 
to convert it into a partially soluble humus in a comparatively short time. 
A similar bacterial action is taking place more slowly in every rotting 
manure heap and in all soils, for the longer Stable and farm manures are 
kept, the more water-soluble brown humus can be extracted from them. 
Bottomley's bacterial treatment of the peat simply reproduces and hastens 
these natural processes, and the product of the treatment, which is known 
as " baoterised peat,” is practically the counterpart, in a more concentrated 
form, of rotting stable manure or of green manures which are undergoing 
decomposition in the soil The soluble humus which can be extracted 
from it may be justly considered to approximate more closely to th^i 
natural product than any extracts obtained by chemical processes, and the 

♦ Bottomley, W, B., * Jouro. Boy. Soc. Arts,^ vbl. 02^ No. 3X00 (10U). 
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eifecta of this soluble humus on soil bacteria accordingly reproduce more 
exactly the influence of the organic matter of soils upon the bacterial flora. 

Recently Bottomley^ has shown that a water extract of bacterised peat, 
and certain fractions obtained theiefrom, produce an increase in the growth 
of plants which cannot be attributed to any purely nutritive effect caused by 
the recognised manurial constituents present, and he suggested that during 
the decomposition of the peat, certain accessory food substances are formed, 
which fulfil a similar function to thdt of the vitamines known to be so 
important in animal nutrition. His recent work on the influence of these 
growth-promoting substances obtained from bacterised peat, which he has 
called " auximones,'' has lent confirmation to this suggestion, and it was 
with the object of investigating the effect of these auximones upon the four 
chief groups of soil organisms concerned in the nitrogen cycle, that is, upon 
the nitrogen-fixing, the nitrifying, the ammonifying, and the denitrifying 
bacteria, that the present research was undertaken. 

Nitivgmi Fur/ition, 

It was first pointed out three years ago by Bottomleyf that the addition of 
bacterised peat to soil results in a marked increase in the rate of nitrogen 
fixation, and this result was attributed purely to the activity of the nitrogen- 
fixing organisms introduced into the soil with the material. HeJ has 
since found that, apart from the organisms which the material contains, 
the bacterised peat itself has certain inherent properties which have the 
effect of increasing the rate of nitrogen fixation by soil organisms to a 
marked degree, and that these properties are not possessed by either raw or 
chemically treated peat. The experiments hitherto recorded, however, have 
been more or less isolated, and it appeared advisable to undertake a inoie 
extensive investigation of the effect of bacterised peat, and the various 
fractions obtained from it, upon nitrogen fixation in soil and in both crude 
and pure liquid culture. 

A preliminary experiment was carried out to determine whether 
bacterised peat which had been sterilised at 136^ C., to kill off the 
nitrpgen-flxing organisms which it contained, would stimulate nitrogen 
fixation in soils# Six portions, each consisting of 24 oz. of a uniform 
sample of a loamy soil, were weighed out. Two were mixed with one ]mrt 
in ten by volume of sterilised bacterised peat, and two with a similar 

♦ Bottondey, W. B,, ^Roy. Soc. Proo./ B, vol. 88, pp, 237-247 (1814). 

t W. B., < Report Brit. Assoc./ 1913. 

I Battomley» W. B*, ‘Boy. Soc, B, vol. 88, pp. 237*“247 (1914), and vol. 89, 

0 . 102-106(1915). 
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quantity of the normal material containing living organisms* the remaining 
two portions serving as controls, A similar experiment was also arranged 
with a clay soil. When three samples had been taken from each for 
analysis of their nitrogen content, all the soils were placed in large glas^ 
bottles loosely corked, so that they could be well shaken daily to ensure^ 
aeration, and were placed on t<^p of an incubator kept at 26° C., the 
average temperature of the soils being about 20-22° C. The moisture 
content was kept as uniform as possible, and after two weeks* incubation 
the soils were again sampled* the total nitrogen being determined by the 
Kjeldahl procesa The results obtained were : — 


Table I. 
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The three analyses of each soil gave results which approximated very 
closely tp the mean, and therefore, in the following Tables of soil analyses,, 
only the mean of the three determinations will be given in each case, in 
order to avoid unnecessary figures. The maxinmm deviation from the me»n 
for nitrogen fixation was ±6. 

It is thus apparent that the addition of bacterised peat has inoreased 
the activities of the nitri^en-fixing organisms already in the soil, quite apart 
from any bacteria introduced. This result may have been due to <1) the 
physiclil effect of the organic matter in improving the afration of the soil, 
and thus facilitating the activities of tile aerobic bacteria ; (2) the efifoet of 
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the eoluble humate alone ; (3) the effect of the organic products, other than* 
soluble humate, fonned during the bacterisetion of the peat If the first 
be the ease, then a similar result might be expected upon the addition of 
raw peat to the soil, if the soil be limed to correct the acidity of the peat 
and, if the second be true, then cbemically treated peat should produce a 
like result. Accordingly, another six portions of soil from each of the same- 
localities were weighed out, two of each being mixed with one pait in ten 
by volume of raw peat and 1 per cent, of their weight of powdered calcium 
carbonate. Two other portions of each were mixed with one part in ten by 
volume of peat which had been treated with 2 per cent, of its weight of 
sodium carbonate, and which was absolutely neutral, wliile tlie remaining 
two portions served as controls. Since tlie soils already contained sufficient 
lime, the chalk was added otily to those containing raw peat. The soils were 
sampled, as before, for their nitrogen content, and then placed on top of the 
incubator at about 20® C. for a fortnight, at the end of wliich period they 
were again analysed, with the following results : — 


Table II. 
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In these soils it is evident that neither the aeration nor the chemically 
formed soluble humus a.re capable of producing an efiect comparable with 
that of the bacterised peat. The addition of raw peat appears to result in 
one caw in % loss of nitrogen, while the chemically treated peat does not 
appreciably a^t the nitrogen-fixing organisms* 

These and other results obtained from time to time all tend to show that 
baoterised peat the property of increasing nitrogen fixation in soils,, 
independently of the organisms which it contains, and quite apart frdln any 
phy4oel effiset or any purely stimulating property of the soluble humatea 
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ns such. In order to investigate further this property a fractionation of 
the bacterised peat was made according to the methods already described by 
Bottomley»* and the decomposed phoaphotungstio-acid fraction obtained. 
Four portions, each consisting of 40 oz. of soil from Chelsea Physio Garden, 
were weighed out, and to each of two of them was added, in solution in 
distilled watei’, the phosphotungstio fraction of that weight of bacterised 
peat which, if mixed with the soil, would give a proportion of one part of 
peat in ten of soil by bulk ; the other two served as controls. The four soils 
were sampled at once for their nitrogen content, and were then placed in 
loosely corked glass bottles on top of the incubator as before, for about seven 
weeks, moisture being added when necessary, and the bottles being shaken 
daily. Samples analysed twice during that i>eriod gave the following 
results : — 


Table IIL 
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The figures here given show that the addition of even the phospho- 
tungstic fraction to the soil results in an increase in nitrogen fixation, 
although it is not to be expected that this fraction would be as effective as 
the bacterised peat itself. This substance certainly contains neither 
organisms nor soluble humus as such, nor can it have any effect on the 
physical condition of the soil. As a result of these investigations, a com- 
parison was made between the effect of humus from raw peat and that 
from bacterised peat and its various fractions, upon the nitrogen-fixing 
organisms in liquid culture, 

It has already been shown by Krzemieniewskif that the addition of natural 
humus to the culture medium in which Azotobaeter cfi/roococctm is growing 
results in a greatly increased nitrogen fixation, so a solution of this natural 
humus was prepared by treating some of the raw peat used in the prepara- 
tion of the bacterised peat with just sufficient sodium carbonate solution tb 

♦ Bottomley, W. B*, ‘Boy, Soc. Proc.,* B, vol 88, ppi S37-^47 (1014). 
f Kreemieniewski, ‘ Bull. Acad. Bel. Craoovie,^ No. 9^ pp. 020-^1050 ^00^ 
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extract all the brown soluble matter* Fart of this crude sodium humate 
was set aside for use in the culture media* The remainder was ac|difie^ 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, the precipitate filtered off, washed thoroughlj* 
and redissolved in just sufficient sodium carbonate solution. Part of 
this purer sodium humate was preserved for experiment, and |>art was 
treated with a little calcium chloride solution, the precipitate of caldum 
humate formed being thoroughly washed* A crude ammonium humate was 
also prepared by extracting raw peat with a slight excess of ammonium 
hydrate solution, filtering the, extract, and removing the excess of ammonia 
by evaporation on the water-bath* A solution of artificial sodium humate 
was obtained by dissolving artificial humic acid, prepared by boiling sucrose 
with dilute hydrochloric acid in the usual way, in the requisite amount of 
sodium carbonate solution. All of these preparations were neutral when 
added to the culture media. 

A pure culture of Azotohacter chroococcMm was isolated from soil and 
cultivated in a solution consisting of 100 o.c* distilled water, 1 grm* mannite, 
0*2 grm. KaHPOi, 0*02 grm. MgSO^, und 0*2 grm, CaCOa. A number of 
flasks each containing 100 c.c. of this medium were divided into series of six 
each. To the various series the additions shown in the Table below were 
made, and all were inoculated with 1 c.o. of a uniform suspension of 
AzotdbmUr. Two flasks of each series were then sterilised in an autoclave at 
135® 0. to serve as controls, and the whole set was incubated for ten days 
at 26® C. Analysis by the Kjeldahl method for the nitrogen content then 
gave the following results : — 
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Table IV — eotUimmd. 
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It is appareot from these figures that the crude humus extracted from the 
raw peat by alkalies has the efifeot of iaoteasing to some extent the nitfogmi 
fixation of Anotcbaeter in culture solution, tmd that this pn^r^ is n^t 
retaipad when the humus is further purified. Bemy and Bdsing* obtained 
* Semy sad SUsiBg, ' Osntr. Bskt Par.,* Abt. II, voL 80, pp. 848-884|1811). 
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eompanible resaltB, but they attributed the beneficial effect cf the hutntu 
solely to the iron which it containe. In view of this statement, it must be 
pointed out that both the purified sodium humate and the calcium htunate 
used in the above experiments contained appreciable quantities of iron, 
which was presumably adsorbed by the colloidal humus, and was by no 
means entirely removed by the subsequent solution and re-precipitation. 
Further, while the sodium humate must contain quite as much iron as does 
the water extract of bacterised peat, since both have been prepared from 
the same kind of raw peat, yet the efifeot of the bacterised peat is markedly 
greater than that of the chemical preparations from raw peat The 
inference seems to be that during the baoterisation some soluble 
organic substances are produced, besides the soluble humates, which have 
the effect of greatly increasing the nitrogen fixation by AwtobaeUr. These 
substances appear to be formed in comparatively small quantities during 
treatment of the peat with weak alkalies, since such a preparation increases 
fixation to some extent, but they also appear to be lost during further 
purification of the crude humate. Such substances are not present in raw 
peat, at least in a water-soluble condition, since a water extract of such 
peat depresses the rate of nitrogen fixation. Tltat the beneficial effect 
of the crude humus is not due to any physical action of the colloidal 
extract is shown by the results with artificial humus, which appears to 
have practically no effect. This is in accordance with the results of 
Krsemioniewski.* 

The addition of natural humus to the culture medium of Azot(^>acter, in 
the hands of practically all investigators, has proved to be beneficial to 
nitrogen fixation, but the degree of benefit obtained differs veij widely, 
rising in Krzemieniewski’s* researches from 2*32 mgrm. nitrogen fixed 
without humus to 21‘52 mgrm. with sodium humate from soil This 
divergence is very probably doe to the varying degree of bacterial decom- 
position which has taken place in the humus before extraction ; the greater 
the decomposition, the better being the result ; and it is most probable tibat in 
bacterised peat the bacterial action has taken place under the circumstances 
most favoiuable for the production of the essential oigapic substances. 
This conclusion receives support from thb work of Lohms and Greenf, who 
found that the humus from fresh stable manure increased fixation by 
9‘8 mgrm., while ^at from similar manure which had been ** humified” 
Cdmtltdl in an increase of 14*4 mgrm. A similat experiment, which they 
oarHed out irith peat, showed no differenoe between the effect of fresh and 

* Kmudsliiswaki, ‘Ifiufi. Acad. 8oi. Ofaeovra,’ tfo. 9, pp. 9S9-10B0 (1909). 

' t I^is and Qreelt, < Osiati-. Bakt. Far.,’ Abt. II, «d. 40^ pp. 08^ (1914). 

2x2 
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h um ified peat, evidently owing to the fact that they simply mixed the 
materials with sand, and allowed them to remain thus for 4^ months, 
depending solely upon the bacteria which they contained for the 
“humifying" process. Stable manure is teeming with such organisms, 
and conditions were ideal for their farther action, but peat is practically 
devoid of them, and they must be added under suitable conditione before 
decomposition can take place. Hence the difference in the results obtained. 

In order to investigate further the effect of these organic substances in 
bacterised peat, an alcoholic extract, and also the phosphotungstic and 
silver fractions, were employed. In all cases where an alcoholic extract 
was used, the alcohol was driven off at a low temperature by means of a fan 
before use, and the residue taken up in distilled water. Where a water 
extract was employed, this was sterilised in an autoclave at 135“ 0., in order 
to kill off any bacteria already present. 

As already shown by Bottomley, the addition of the alcoholic extract of 
1 grm. of bacterised peat to every 100 c.o. of culture solution resulted in a 
marked increase in the rate of nitrogen fixation, so a comparison was made 
of the action of the different fractions of the peat. A set of 30 flasks was 
prepared, all containing 100 c.c. of the mannite solution, and divided into 
five series of six flasks each. To the various series were made the additions 
described below, and all the flasks were inoculated with 1 c.c. of a suspension 
of a crude culture of Azotohaeter- from soil. A similar set of 30 flasks was 
also prepared and inoculated with a pure culture. Two flasks of each 
series were sterilised for controls, and all were incubated for 10 days, when 
upon analysis the results set out in Table V were obtained. 

Throughout the experiments, the beneficial effect of the fractions from 
bMterised peat was manifested by the fact that, after about three days, 
while the cultures in mannite alone showed still only a faint cloudiness, a 
definite scum was already produced on the surface of those containing 
these extracts. The figures obtained show a progressive superiority in the 
effect of the phosphotungstic, silver, alcoholic and water extracts, and, 
while they point to the conclusion that the active substances are not 
separated quantitatively by the methods so far adopted, yet it is obvious 
that all the auximone fractions have the power of increasing the rate- of 
nitrogen fixation of Azotohaeter. It should be noted that none of the 
alcoholic, phosphotungstic, or silver fractfons contained any trace of iron. 

The effect of the auximone fractions upon Bcmttvs radieioola, the nitiogen- 
flbting organism of the leguminous nodules, was then investigated. Pure 
cultures were obtained from the nodules of various leguminous plants, 
notably, broad bean, sweet pea, lucerne, clover and hop trefoil; and the 
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Contents of eeoh fUsk 
in eeoh series. 
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aO‘2 Ke*6 

9*9 9*6 

10 *8 9 -2 

10 * 4 ) 9 *9 


effect of the anximones on all these varieties was tested bj cultivating them 
in a solution consisting of 100 o.c. distilled water, 1 grm. sucrose, 
0‘2 grm. KsHP 04 , 0*02 gm. MgS0«, and 0*2 grm. CaOOj. Similar results 
to t^ose shown with Azoiobader were obtained with every variety of the 
m^aaism tested. The following mean fixations obtained with broad bean 
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otganisms, from six series each consisting of six flasks, cute t^pioal of the 
results with BaeUlvs radidcola : — 


Mgmu 

Sucrose solution 2"6 

,, „ + water extract bacterised peat 7'7 

„ „ -f alcoholic extract bacterised peat 6*6 

„ + phosphotungstic fraction bacterised peat ... 6*6 

„ „ + silver fraction bacterised peat 6*0 

,» „ 4* water extract raw peat 1*9 


The difference in the density of the cultures containing the fractions 
from bacterised peat, and those containing only sucrose, or sucrose with raw 
peat, was very marked throughout the experiments, and afforded a very sure 
indication of the greater activity of the organisms in those cultures containing 
the auximoue fractions. 

Both from these experiments and from those with Azotobaeter, it is 
evident that certain organic substances, the nature of which has not yet 
been investigated, can be separated from the prepared peat, and that these 
substances have an appreciable effect upon the rate of nitrogen fixation by 
these organisms. 

NUrification. 

Experiments on the second group of bacteria concerned in the nitrogen 
cycle, that is, the nitrifying oiganisms, were also carried out in soil and in 
liquid culture. Ever since the isolation, in purely inoiganio media, by 
Winogradsky,* of the particular organisms concerned, the effect of organic 
matter upon the rate of nitrification has provoked a considerable amount of 
discussion. Winogradsky* himself stated that the presence of nitrogenous 
organic matter is inhibitory to the organisms, but further inveB%ation by 
Mllntz and Laindf revealed the fact that humus in soil has no deleterious 
effect upon the process. Very soon Coleman^ showed that organic matter is 
injurious only in culture solutions, and subsequent researoh by Stevens 
and Withers! fully confirmed this statement, and proved that in soils 
the presence of organic matter may even help the process. Earpineki and 
Niklewskill have further stated that the presence of small amounts of some 


* Winogndsky, ‘Ann. de I’liiat Fsateur,' voL 4, 1. Mem., pp. 818^1 j 8. Mem., 
pp. 887 t-?76 i 3, Mem., pp. 760-771 (1880X 
t MOnts and f^ainA ‘ Compt Bend.,* voL 148, pp; 430-435 (1806). 
t Coleman, • Oentr. Bakt. Par.,’ Abt II, vol. SO, pp. 401^80 (1906). 

K Steveiw and Withere, * Oentr. Bakt 1^.,’ Abt, 11, veL 87, pp 1^186 (131<^ 

II Umpiaeki and Nikltwrid, ‘ fiulL Acad. ^ pramvie,' 1807, pp. 59d^A 
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concerned! Qfclg. 

otganic sabstanoeB ie favourable to aitrifioation in impnre onltnre, and tibat 
eepeoially good effects are produced by humatea in very small amoonto. 

In order to examine the effect of baoterised peat upon nitrifieatbn in soU 
a preliminary experiment was carried out upon a rich garden soil from Kew. 
Four portions of soil, each weighing 24 os., were taken, and each of two 
of them was mixed with one part in ten by volume of bacteriaed peat. 
Two portions of another soil were also taken, one being treated and the 
other serving as control. Three samples of each were weighed out for 
nitrate determination, and the six soils were kept in wide-mouthed glass 
bottles at about 20° C. as before. They were abrated daily, and the 
moisture content kept as uniform as possible. At intervals they were all 
examined for nitrate, the determinations being made by the phenol-sulphonio 
acid method. The figures obtained by this method were vei'y concordant, 
and at the outset a comparison was made between the results thus obtained 
and those given by the method of reduction by sodium amalgam, the 
ammonia being separately determined when the latter process was adopted. 
A close agreement was shown between the figures, and the more cumbersome 
sodium amalgam method was therefore discarded. 

When dealing with solutions containing the water extract of the peat, the 
deep colour could readily be discharged by precipitating the humic acid with 
a drop of dilute hydrochloric acid and shadcing the filtrate with carbon 
black (D. Elf brand). The colourless liquid thus obtained was then 
analysed, and concordant results obtained by this method of procedure. 

The figures obtained at intervals from the above soils were : — 


Table VI. 



Nitrate content (portt per million of nitric nitroipen*^ 
mean of thm detenuiuationB). 

Originally. 

After 

7 daye. 

14 days. 

21 daya. 

28 days. 

h Sail A f4on« 

80 

43 

57 

107 

208 


81 

46 

66 

112 

200 

8, fioU B ftlone 

m 

46 

81 

06 

00 

4. Soil A-f bMJtari9od peat 

27 

87 

450 

640 

580 

S* ff >9 tf 

20 

01 

480 

62S 

541 

8u S(^lBtbacfcori«adpaat.«. 

80 

! 

166 

246 

810 

872 


Saoh of the figures in the above and following Tables of soil analyses 
nspresents the ntean of three determinations, the maximum deviation from 
mean being ±6. 

!7be fact that the increase in nitrat^ content in the soils A eontaining 
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baoterieed peat io the above Table had praotic^y oeaeed daring tihe Ust 
week, suggested that either the nitrate had aooumnlated to such an extent 
that it had become inhibitory to the organisms concerned, or that the whole 
of the available nitrogen had been nitrified. 

In order to test this, each of the two soils containing bacterised peat was 
placed on a filter paper in a large Buchner funnel fitted into a vacunm 
flask. The soils were covered witli distilled water, and the flasks exhausted 
as rapidly as possible by means of a pump. They were then dried down to 
a suitable moisture content as rapidly as possible at a low temperature by 
means of a fan, and were re-incubated after samples had been taken for 
analysis. By this time two days had elapsed since the sampling on the 
28th day, and during this time the control soils had been inoubated as 
usuaL These soils were not re-examined on the 80th day, but in the Table 
below the figures are given as for the 28th day. The subsequent results 
obtained were : — 


Table VII. 


I 

Nitrate oontent (parts per million — mean of three 
determinations). 


After 80 days. 

85 days. 

42 days. 

49 days. 

1, Soil alone 

208 

222 

234 

177 

2. „ „ 

200 

230 

179 

175 

d. SoU+Mtorieed peat ... 

»» >1 It 

204 

189 

280 

199 

298 

.310 

837 

360 


These results indicated that the addition of bacterised peat to a fertile soil 
results in a rapid increase in nitrate content up to a maximum, when' the 
concentration of nitrate becomes inhibitory to the growth of the oi^nisms, 
and nitrification ceases. If this accumulation be partially removed by 
rapid washing, nitrification again proceeds. 

As in the case of nitrogen fixation, nitrification is essentially an afirobio 
process, and may have been facilitated by the better aeration of the soil, so a 
coihpariBon was made of the efl'ect of introducing similar bulky matter in 
tihe form of raw peat and stable manure. An examination was also made of 
the efifoot of chemically produced soluble humate in the form of peat which 
bad been treated with 2 per cent of its weight of sodium carbonate. The 
soil chosen for this experiment was a fertile soil from Chelsea Physio Garden, 
and the organic manures were added in the proportion of one part in ten by 
balk. The soils containing raw peat also received a dressing of 1 per cent 
of powdered cshalk, in order to doi^teraot as far as possible any inhibitory 
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effect due to the natural aoidity of the peat The variouB sdUs were 
incubated precisely as before, and at the end of 28 days it was found that 
the nitratC'Oontent of the soil containing bacterised peat had approached 
very near to the maximum quantity shown in the previous experiment. 
These two samples of soil were accordingly leadied with distilled water, as 
described above, to remove the aocumulations of nitrate. The nitric nitrogen 
which they contained was then estimated before they were re-incubated, and 
the figures obtained are shown in the following Table : — 


Table VIII. 



Nitrate content (parts per million ^mean of three determinations). 


Originally. 

After 

7 days. 

21 days. 

28 days. 

86 days. 

47 days. 

64 days. 

1. Soil alone 

70 

72 

86 

92 

106 

186 

166 

2. „ 

87 

68 

86 

96 

112 

140 

163 

8. Boil + rav peat 

66 

78 

77 

84 

79 

81 

69 

II II 

64 

76 

80 

89 

80 

80 

66 

6. Soil + carbonated ])eat 

61 

81 

98 

108 

186 

143 

178 

>1 II II 

67 

84 

92 

99 

142 

167 

186 

7. Soil + baoteH«ed peat 

69 

90 

366 

460 

leached 

-87 

94 

16H 

196 

If II II 

60 

110 

880 

450 

leached 

»62 

101 

174 

218 

0. Soil + stable manure ... 

66 

66 

71 

78 

89 

101 

128 

11 >1 >1 

60 

64 

80 

86 

89 

109 

1 • 

110 


It is evident from the results so far given that the addition of bacterised 
peat to the soil results in an enormous accumulation of nitrate, which would 
naturally be removed fairly rapidly by any growing crops. The figures in 
the above Table also indicate that the introduction of the chemically 
produced humate results in a slight increase in nitrate production, while the 
addition of opening material in the form of raw peat and stable manure 
tends rather to depreciate than increase the rate of nitrification in the soil. 
The causes of this depreciation were not further investigated, since it had no 
particular bearing upon the work. 

There is one other important factor which must be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with the rapid nitrification in soils containing bacterised 
peat. It is well known that this material contains a certain amount of 
soluble nititigea in the form of ammonium humate, and the question arises 
as to whether this ammonia is merely being nitrified at a normal rate, or 
whether any stimulation of the soil organisms is taking place in addition. 
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In order to put this to the test, an estimation was made of the solnlde 
nitrogen in bacterised peat, and a comparison was then made between the 
rate of nitrification in soil containing one>tenth of its volume of this material 
and in that containing an amount of ammonia equivalent to the soluble 
nitrogen thus introduced, in the form of ammonium sulphate. Portions 
consisting of 800 grm, of a fresh sample of Chelsea soil were used, uid 
one-tenth of the volume of this of bacterised peat weighed 32 grm., con- 
taining 40 per cent, of moisture, the actual dry weight of the material 
introduced into the soil being thus equal to 19'2 grm. This contained 
1'8 per cent, of soluble nitrogen as ammonia, so that the soluble ammonia 
introduced was equivalent to 1'63 grm. ammonium sulphate, and this 
addition was made to each of two portions of soil. All the soils were 
incubated just as before, and the results obtained were : — 


Table IX. 



Kifcrate content (parte per million-mean of three 
detenniuationa) . 

Originally, 

After 

7 dayi. 

14 daya. 

85 days. 

49 daya. 

Soil ftlono 

25 

28 

42 

78 

104 

2. »i )[} 

27 

29 

40 

82 

110 

8, SoU + (NH 4 ),S 04 

20 

45 

67 

195 

276 

^ n >» 

2ft 

49 

76 

190 

289 

5. Soil + baoteriaed peafc 

20 

54 

210 

480 

624 

it M )» 

22 

61 

201 

408 

641 


It is evident that the rate of nitrification in soil containing bacterised peat 
is greater than that in soil containing an equivalent quantity of soluble 
ammonia in the form considered most suitable for nitrification; so that it 
appears probable that, apart from supplying nitrifiable nitrogen, the addition 
of bacterised peat increases the activities of the soil organisms. That there 
is some factor in this material which has a beneficial effect upon nitrification 
in soils, apart from any nitrogen it contains, is shown hy the effect of the 
phosphotungstio fraction upon nitrate formation. Attention has already 
been drawn to this effect by Bottomley,* but fuller experiments have siime 
'^been made. To various uniform samples of the same soil were added the 
phospbotungstic fraction obtained from amounts of bacterised peat equivalent 
to (a) one-tenth the volume of soil, (5) one-fifth toe volume of soil, (o) oae- 
sixteento the volume of soil, and (<f) oae-eighto toe volume of soil 
* Bottanley, W. B., * Boy. Soc. Proa,* B, vol. 89, pf, }08>108 (19MX 
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leapeotdvely. The proportipn of one pai't of baoteriaed peat in ten of soil ia 
that need praotioally throughout the e^cperimpnt, but it was anticipated tdiat, 
ainoe in all probability by no means the whole of the active subetaaoe ia 
separated by the phosphotungstic aoid method, an addition of this fracticn 
equivalent to one part of peat in ten might possibly be too small to produce 
the maximum effect. For this reason, experiments were made with the 
phosphotungstic fraction from double the amount of peat normally used, and 
also from proportions of one^eighth and one-sixteenth the volume of soiL 
The soils, incubated and sampled from time to time, gave the following 
results 

Table X 


j 

Nitrate 

mean 

Originally. 

content (p 
of three d 

After 

15 days. 

arts per mi 
etarminatio 

29 days. 

llion — 
ms). 

40 days. 

1, Soil alone 

81 

60 

88 

112 

a. 

85 

4B 

96 

120 

8. Soil phosphotungstic fraction from 1 in 10 

86 

84 

220 

320 

4. „ „ „ „ 1 in 10 

33 

90 

211 

300 

8* t) 1 m 5 ... 

84 

112 

804 

462 

S. If If ff ft 1 in 6 . .. 

86 

106 

802 

448 

7* fi f, ff ff 1 in B .. . 

86 

88 

232 

840 

B. ,, M f, „ 1 in B ... 

81 

86 

241 

835 

9. ff ft 1 in 16 

82 

49 

180 

198 

10. )] M 1 in 16 

81 

53 

141 

205 


The addition, in sufficient quantity, of the plmsphotungstic fraction thus 
appears to increase the rate of nitrification in soils. It has, however, been 
shown above that such addition also increases the nitrogen fixation, and the 
possibility arises that the increase in nitrate content may be due to the 
nitrification of the nitrogen fixed rather than to direct action upon the 
nitrifying organisms themselves. 

This point could only be elucidated by examining the effect of the 
auximoae fractions upon nitrification in liquid culture. Accordingly, a 
crude nitrifying culture was obtained by inoculating some good garden soil 
into Erlenmeyer flasks, each containing 100 c.c. of the following medium : — 
Tap water, 100 o.c. ; ammonium sulphate, O'l gnu. ; dipotassium phosphate, 
0‘1 gnn. ; basic magnesinm carbonate, 0*2 grm. ; and incubating at 26° C. for 
sevou days. This was sub-cultured three times before any attempt was made 
to expariment with the auximone fractions, but then it was found that the 
addition of the phosphotungstic or silver fraction to the culture resulted in 
the foi^anttioa of the think souio of some foreign organisms already described 




♦ W, B,, ‘Boy. Soc. Proc.,* B, vol 89» pp. 108-106 (1616). 
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It is apparent from these figures that the auximone fractions have the 
power of increasiiig the rate of nitrification , in culture solution. If organic 
matter in general has the effect of depressing nitrification^ the additions 
made in these fractions are evidently too slight to produce any such 
result. However, since the water .extract of bacterised peat, a highly 
organic solution, nitrifies so readily, an experiment was made to compare 
the rate of nitrification in Winogradsky's solution with that in bacterised 
peat extract containing an equivalent quantity of nitrogen, and also with 
nitrification in a solution of ammonium humate containing an equal quantity 
of nitrogen. The humic acid for the ammonium humate was extracted from 
raw peat in the usual manner, purified by re-dissolving in ammonium 
hydrate, and re-precipitating with hydrochloric acid twice over, finally 
dissolving up in excess of ammonia, and then expelling the excess by 
evaporation on the water-bath. The ammonium humate thus obtained 
was dissolved in distilled water and the ammonia in an aliquot part 
determined. The concentrated solution was then diluted until it contained 
the same proportion of ammonia as Winogradsky's medium. The requisite 
amounts of potassium phosphate and magnesium carbonate were added to 
the flasks containing this solution. The bacterised peat extract was 
prepared by making a concentrated extract, determining the nitrogen it 
contained, and diluting until it contained the same proportion as 
Winogradsky's medium and the ammonium humate, the phosphate and 
base being added as before. A series of 30 flasks was prepared, as shown 
in the Table below, and after inoculation and incubation for seven days 
25 c.c. from each flask was analysed for nitric nitrogen. The whole set 
was then re-inoubated for a further period of seven days, when 10 c.c. of 
each was again examined. The figures obtained are given in Table XII 
(p. 526). 

Although the greater part of the nitrogen in the water extract of 
bacterised peat occurs in the form of ammonium humate, it appears from 
the above figures that this substance, in the pure condition, is comparatively 
slowly nitrifiable, and even the addition of auximones, which increases the 
rate of nitrification of the ammonium sulphate to an appreciable extent, 
does not render that of ammonium humate equal to that of ammonium 
sulphate alone. This is probably due to the depressing effect of the organic 
matter, although the readily nitrifiable bacterised peat extract contains a 
similar quantity. It follows that, in this extract, there must be some other 
factor to be taken into consideration besides the ammonia content and the 
auximone fraction thus far isolated. 

It appears most probable, from all the results obtained, that the methods 
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employed fail to extract the total amount of the activating aubstanoes 
present in the bacteriaed peat, although they show that the material 
separated in the various fractions has the effect of appreciably increasing 
the rate of nitrification as well as nitrogen fixation. 

Table XIL 




7 days. 

14 days. 

Flask. 

Contents. 

Nitric 

nitrogen 

in 

26 c.c. 

Equivalent 
to nitric 
nitrogen in 
'irlmle. 

Nitric 

nitrogen 

in 

10 0.0, 

Equivalent 
to nitric 
nitrogen in 
whole. 


10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


22 

88 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 
89 
SO 


Control 

i» 

100 0.0. Winogradsk/’B medium 


Control 


100 o.c. Winogradik/s mediums 
eilver fraction from 1 grm. 
baoteriied peat 


Control 

100 c.o. ammonium humate soiution 


Control 


100 c.c. ammonium humate solution 
+ 8ilT«' fraction from 1 grto» 
baoterLBcd peat 


Control 

100 C.C. bacterii^ peat extra^ 


mgm. 

0*01 

0*01 

0*18 

0*19 

0*10 

0*17 


0*01 

0*01 

0*81 


0*80 

0*28 

0*28 

0*006 

0*008 

0*11 

0*12 

0*12 

0*10 


0*006 

0*006 

0*16 


0*18 

0*18 

0*16 

0^16 

0*012 

0*86 

0*85 

0*88 

0*84 


mgrm. 

‘04U., 


kO*72 


ho *04 


^1*17 


0*0241 

0*032/ 


0*024]o.| 

0*024/^ 

0*64') 


024 


ho *66 


0-064V 

OOiSf 


*066 


hi *42 


0*004 

0*006 

0*76 


0*77 

0*79 

0*78 

0*008 

0 008 

0*26 

0*22 

0*22 

0*26 

0*008 

0*002 

0*87 


0*86 

0*86 

0*80 

0*007 

0006 

0*79 

0*81 

0*78 

0*76 


h6 *8 


' 10*046 


h7*6 


ho 026 


hs^ 


hooe 


The cycle of changes which nitrogenous substances undeigo in the 8(^1 is a 
complex one, and in marked contrast to the two processes investigated above 
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are the two chief decomposition processes, ammonification and denitrification. 
These result in the breaking down of the soil organic matter and nitrates, 
with the liberation in the form of axnmonia and free gaseous nitrogen of the 
element which has been “ fixed ” and oxidised in the two processes of 
nitrogen fixation and nitrification. As these two decomposition processes 
involve reactions which are directly opposed to those concerned in the two 
already considered, it was thought possible that an investigation of the 
effect of auximones upon the bacteria concerned in them would give some 
indication as to whether the auximones merely stimulate all classes of 
bacteria equally, or whether they play some definite part in the building up 
of the nitrogenous molecule. 

It was practically impossible to carry out experiments on ammonification 
in a soil which had been mixed with bacterised peat, in the same way as had 
been done for nitrogen fixation and nitrification, on account of the ammonia 
content of the bacterised peat and the rapid nitrate formation and other 
changes in the nitrogen compounds in such a mixture. The only alternative 
was to depend upon the results obtained in liquid culture, and here again, 
on account of the ammonia contained in the water extract of bacterised 
peat, it became difficult to test the effect of this extract upon the process of 
ammonification. It appears, however, from the results obtained in the 
experiments recorded above, that the auximone fractions are largely 
responsible for the increased activity of the bacteria hitherto investigated ; 
hence tests were made of the effect upon the ammonifying organisms of the 
alcoholic, phosphotungstic and silver fractions alone. 

An investigation was first made of the Influence of the addition of these 
tractions upon the "ammonifying” or "putrefactive” power of the soils 
used in the previous experiments, this putrefactive power being determined 
by the method in general use described by Bemy.* 

Sixteen flasks were prepared, each containing 100 . c,c. of 1 per cent, 
peptone solution and 10 grm. of fine air>dried Chelsea soU. To four of 
these was added the alcoholic extract, to another four the phosphotungstic 
fraotion, and to a third four the silver fraction, of 1 gnu. of bacterised peat. 
The whole set was incubated at 22° 0. for five days, then 2 grm. of calcined 
magnesia and a few drops of paraffin (to prevent frothing) were added to 
eaob. The contents of each flask were distilled, and the distillate received 
in deolnorm&l sulphuric acid, which was then titrated with decinormal 
sodium hydrate solution. The figures obtained were : — 


* Bemy, ‘ Oantr. Bakt Par.,’ Abt. II, voL 8, K>. 667-688 (1008X 
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Table XTII. 


Acid 

neutralised. 

NH| present. 

c.c. 

mgrm. 

86-0 

69 ’ftO" 


86*1 

86-6 

01 *87 
00*85 

loo *00 

86 *0 

61*80^ 



SICS'' 


36 *7 

60*69 

-61 *11 

86*0 

sieo 


86*2 

61 *64 J 


86*2 

SI •64"' 


86*8 

61 -71 

-61 *16 

85 ‘8 

60-86 


85*6 

6()^62j 


861 

61 •87'^ 


86 *8 

60 *86 

■60-04 

86*6 

60*62 


86 *0 

61*08^ 



Flask. 


Contents. 


10 

n 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 


Soil + 1 per cent, peptone 


Soil + l per cent, peptone + alooliolic extract of 
1 grm. baoterised peat . 


Soil + 1 per cent, peptone + phosphotungstio frac- 
tion from 1 grm. bacterised peat 


Soil + l per cent, peptone + silyer fraction from 
1 grm. bacterised peat 


An identical series of experiments was carried out with each of the soils 
obtained from Kew, and these yielded similar results, all failing to show any 
effect of the anximonea, stimulating or otherwise, upon the ammonifying 
power of the soils. In view of these results, an examination was made of 
the influence of these substances upon the ammoniaoal fermentation of urea. 

For this purpose, a mixed culture of ammonifying organisms was obtained 
from rotting manure by inoculating the latter into a culture medium con- 
sisting of Witte’s peptone 1 grm., urea 10 grm., Lemco 6 grm., distilled water 
100 C.C., the whole being neutralised with ammonium carbonate solution. 
A drop of this mi:;ced culture was then inoculated into a solution of urea 
50 grm., mono-potaasium phosphate 25 grm., sodium acetate 10 grm., distilled 
water 1000 o.c., this solution also being just neutralised with ammonium ■ 
carbonate solution. The culture thus obtained was sub-oultured three 
successive times into flasks of the same medium, three days’ incubation 
dapsing between each sub-culture. Sixteen flasks, each containing 100 o.c. 
of the, same medium, with the additions shown in the Table below, were then 
inoculated each with 1 o.c. of the culture of urea-splitting organimus thus 
obtained. The whole set was incubated at 22^^ C., 10 c.c. of each being 
withdrawn after periods of 24 and 48 hours respectively, and titrated with 
deoinormal sulphuric acid, methyl orange being used as indicator. The 
figures obtained were as follows : — 
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Table XIV. 


riask. 

j 

Contcntu. 

In 24 lioura, 10 c.c. 
required 

■ 

In 48 houra^ 10 c.c. 
requir^ 


* 

c.c. acid =» iijurm. NH#. 

c.c. acid 

ws mgrm. 

NH,. 

i 

100 o.c. auiujojiifyinf? culture 

22-6 

88 *25 

22 *2 

37 -74' 

' 

2 


22*0 

87-40 

28 0 

80-10 

*88 

3 


22 ‘4 

88*18 

22 *6 

38 *26 

4 

M )» 

22 -5 

88 *26 

22 *6 

38*26j 


5 

100 c.c, ammonifying oulfcur<^ + 
alcoholic extract of 1 gnu. 

21-8 

87 *06 

22 ‘8 

37 *91" 


6 

bBctenited }WHt 

22*4 

88*18 

22 *4 

88*18 

-88 13 

7 


22*6 

36 *25 

22 *6 

38 *26 


8 

fi ji »» 

22*0 

87 *40 

22*4 

88 *18 J 


9 

100 0,0. ammonifying culture + 
phoipliofcungittio fraction of ] 
1 grm. bactorimed peat | 

21 *8 

37*06 

22 *5 

88 *26^ 

-88*38 

10 

7^ ' 

22*0 

87-40 

22 *8 

88 *76 

n 

M n II 

22 0 

87 *40 

22 *8 

37 *91 


12 

It »> »» 

22*8 

87 *91 

22 *6 

38 *42^ 


18 

100 c.c. ammonifying culture + 

! silver fraction of 1 grm. 
j bacteriaed 

; 21*8 

1 

87 *06 

22 *4 

88*18*' 

k i 

-87 *83 

14 

1 It It 1? 

22 -2 

37*74 

22 ‘4 

88 *18 

16 

’ It It it 

21 *9 

87 *28 

21*6 

86 72 


16 

H I* I* 

1 

22 0 

87 *40 

22*6 

88 *26^ 



These experiments were repeated over and over again, examinations lieiug 
made of the ammonia produced at the end of periods varying from 6 to 
96 hours, but always with similar results. No effect whatever was observed 
upon the rate of ammonia prcxluotion, and, in view of the increased activities 
of the nitrogen-fixing and nitrifying organisms following upon the addition 
of the auxiraones to their culture solutions, these results were at first 
surprising. However, it should be pointed out that these substances are 
produced in the peat during its “ bacterisation,” which results in the forma- 
tion of a certain quantity of ammonium humate, and that they are therefore, 
at least partially, the products of a bacterial action somewhat similar in 
nature to the ammonifying process itself. It is scarcely to be expected 
therefore that the activities of the organisms would be affected by substances 
bearing a close relation to their own products, unless, as in the case of the 
nitrifying bacteria, these products had accumulated in such amounts as to 
bring about an inhibitory effect. 

The auximone fractions, however, as has been shown above, have the effect 
of increasing the rate of nitrification in soil and in culture solution, yet they 
have no effisct upon the rate of ammonification. These results appear to be 
voik uacxix.— B, 2 T 
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directly opposed to the statement by Bnssell* that *' a measure of the speed 
at which nitrates are formed does not measure the rate of nitrification, but 
the rate of ammonia production.” If this statement that the oxidation of 
ammonia to nitrates is normally proceeding as fast as ammonia is being 
formed be true, then the possible sources of nitrifiable nitrc^n must be 
considered, for the auximones themselves introduce only a d^ligible 
quantity. There is the |) 08 sibility that the addition of the auximones may 
have an effect upon ammonification in soil widely diflerent from that in * 
liquid culture, owing to divergence of conditions^ but, apart from this 
consideration, the fixation of nitrogen introduces an appreciable quantity of 
this element into the soil, probably in a nitrifiable form. Thus the increase 
in nitrate content following upon the addition of the auximone fractions to 
the soil is probably partly accounted for by the nitrification of the element 
introduced by the nitrogen-fixing organisms, whose activities are tdso shown 
to be increased by this addition. Experiments in pure culture, however, 
show that in the presence of sufficient quantities of nitrifiable nitrogen, the 
activities of the nitrifying organisms are increased beyond their normal rate 
by the addition of auximones. 


Dtnitr^eaiion. 

For the purpose of investigating the effect of the auximone fractions of 
bacterised peat upon denitrification, methods of liquid culture were again 
employed. The bacteria which are concerned in this process are responsible 
for the loss of nitrogen which often follows upon the addition of decom- 
posing organic manures to soil oontmning nitrates. Since the nitrogen is 
liberated in the free gaseous fortn, an estimation of the activity of the 
organisms can be made approximately by measuring the volume of gas to 
which they give rise. 

For the isolation of these organisms in impure culture, OUtay’s solution is 
most generally employed, but equally good and very uniform results have 
been obtained during the present work with a medium consisting of oaldum 
tartrate 10 grm., potassium nitrate 10 grm., di-potassium phoqihate 
0‘25 grm., and tap-water 500 c.o. This has the advantage of beii^ simple 
and very readily made up, so it was used throughout the following 
experiments. 

In order to obtain a culture of the organisms, small portions of decom- 
posing stable manure were introduced into Erlenmeyer flasks of 150 o.c. 
oapadty. The flasks were then filled to the brim with the above medium, 

* ItOMeU, E. J., ' Soil Coaditioaa and Plant Growth,’ 1019, p. 88. 
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and eaoh was closed by a well^fitting cork, through which passed a glass 
tube, reaching almost to the bottom of the flask, and bent at an angle of 
about 60^ just above the cork. The corks were all coated with melted 
paraffin to render them air-tight. The process of denitrification is an 
anaerobic one, and the inert gases collected at the top of the flasks, forcing 
the liquid out through the bent tube and maintaining the anaerobic 
conditions. 

Wheq a crude culture liad been obtained in this way, it was sub-oultoi'ed 
four successive times into fresh media before being used for purposes of 
experiment, and a comparatively pure culture of mixed denitrifying 
organisms was thus obtained; 1 c.c. of this culture was then transferred 
to each of the 20 flasks shown in the Table below, and after filling with 
their respective solutions these flasks were all corked, great care Ixjing 
taken that none of the medium should be spilt, and at the same time that 
all air bubbles should be excluded. 

After 36 hours' incubation at 22° C., the corks were carefully removed, 
and the volume of gas which had collected in eaoh was measured approxi- 
mately by filling each flask again with water from a burette. 

The results obtained were : — 


Table XV. 


Fla«k. 


1 

2 

Z 

4 

5 

6 
7 
S 

9 

10 

XI 

IX 

18 

14 

18 

16 

17 

16 

19 

80 


Contents. 


Culture solution 


Culture solution + water extract of 0 *5 gnn. bacterisod poai 


Culture solution + alcolwlic extract of 1 grm. bacterised peat.. 


Culture solution + pboepbotungstic fraction of 1 grm. baoterbed peat 


Culture solution siher fraction of 1 grm. bacterised peat.. 


C-as fomed in 
86 hours. 





yz-o 


80 J 
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Thi8 exjkeriment was r^^peated several times, always with «dmilar i^ults. 
At the ooBciusion of one of these repetitions 1 c.c* of the culture 
extracted from each of the dasks and diluted to 100 o.c., and 1 c.c. of each 
of these was again taken and diluted to 100 c.c. A further similar dilution 
was made, and then 1 c.c, of each of the 20 efpially diluted cultures was 
inoculated into a sterilised tube of the denitrifying medium^ containing 
1 per cent* of agar-agar. The inoculation was performed just before 4h6 
media solidified, the tubes being well shaken to ensure distribution of the 
organisms. When this was accomplished, they were plugged with cotton 
wool and incubated at 22*^ 0. The number of bubbles of gas formed in the 
solid media after a given time indicated the number of colonies in the 
tubes, and these numbers were practically equal in the tubes inoculated 
from the pure culture medium and in those from the water extract, very 
much fewer in number in those from the alcoholic and phosphotungstic 
fractions, these being again practically equal between themselves, while 
those from the silver fraction were intermediate in number between these 
two sets, These numbers bear out the figures obtained above, for it is to be 
expected that the number of bacteria should be proportional to the activity 
of the culture. 

Similar results having been uniformly obtained in all experiments with a 
comparatively pure culture, the effect of the addition of the auximones upon 
the denitrifying power of the soils themselves was examined. The soils from 
Kew and Chelsea used in the above experiments were investigated, and the 
culture flasks were prepared precisely as before. Instead of being inoculated 
with a definite quantity of a pure culture, however, each was inoculated with 
5 grm. of a finely sifted uniform sample of the soil to be tested, and was then 
incubated in the usual manner. The results obtained were concordant 
throughout with the figures given for the pure culture, a typical set of mean 
results, obtained with a Chelsea soil, being as follows : — 

* Ghu» formed in 

48 hours. 


C.C. 

Culture solution — 

+8oil 63*0 

-h soil + water extract 0*6 grm. baoterised peat fi4‘0 

-f soil + alcoholic extract 1 grm. baoterised peat 9*6 

4- soil + phosphotungstic fraction 1 grm, bacterised peat , 81 
+ soil -h silver fraction 1 grm, bacterised peat 31*0 


From the results obtained it appears evident that while the water extract 
of bacterised peat is practically without effect upon denitrification, the 
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amxiinone fractions definitely inhibit the process to a marked degree. Since 
the anximones are water*solable, it might be expected titat the water extracti 
would also depress the rate of denitrification. However, the presence of 
some readily oxidisable organic matter is necessary in order that deniteifioatiom 
may proceed, and the medium used in these experiments contains such in the- 
form of tartrate. In addition to this, the water extract supplies extra 
organic matter, and although the humus of the soil had been found by 
Stoklasa and Ernest* to be not very serviceable for denitrification, it is quite 
probable that such an addition might increase the rate of denitrification to a 
degree sufficient to counterbalance the depressing effect of the auximonea 
contained. 

From all the evidence collected in the present work it is apparent that 
soluble humus, and especially that produced by bacterial decomposition, is a 
very important factor from the point of view of the activities of soil bacteria. 
Its effect upon the organisms appears to be laigely independent of any 
inorganic matter which it may contain, or any physical action brought about 
by its colloidal nature, and is shown to be due to the presence in the humus 
of growth-promoting substances or auximones. The infiuenoe of these 
auximones upon the organisms concerned in tire nitrogen cycle may be 
briefly summed up in the general statement that they increase the rate of' 
nitrogen fixation and nitrification, depress the rate of denitrification, and do-, 
not appreciably affect the rate of ammonification. These results am 
interesting from the indication they give of the specific role of the auximones. 
If these substances merely act as stimulants to the bacterial protoplasm, it is 
to be expected that similar effects would be produced by them upon all classes 
of bacteria. If, on the other hand, they play some definite part in the 
building up of the complex nitrogenous molecule, it follows that a directly 
opposite effect might be anticipated from the addition of these substances 
to two classes of bacteria whose activities are directed upon such widely 
divergent lines as those concerned in the constructive processes resulting in 
the oxidation and the fixation of nitrogen in w organic form, on the one 
hand, and* those destructive organisms which bring about its deoompositioiiu 
and Uberatipn in the form of the free element on the dther. 

In oonolusion, I wish to express my sincere thanks to Prof. W. B. Bottomley^ 
for the valuable advice and help which he has so kindly given me daring thn 
progress of this work. 

, * StticloM and BniMt* ‘ Oentr. Bakt. Par.,’ AK II, voL 17, pp. S7-83 (1907X 
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On the Causes Responsible for the D&oehpmmtal Progress of tJhe 
Mammaflry Glands in the Rabbit during the Latter Pa/rt of 
Pregnancy. 

By J. Hammond, M.A., Captain, Norfolk Segiment. 
(Communicated by J. Barcroft, F.B.S. Beceived November 9, 1916.) 

[FxjkVK 23.] . 

The parts played by the various reproductive organs in causing the growth 
of the mammary gland and the secretion of milk have been the subject 
of much recent investigation. Most of the work has been done with the 
rabbit, and the changes which occur in its mammary glands have been studied 
very minutely.* 

The causes of the growth changes in the gland during the first part of 
^pregnancy are now conclusively shown to be due to the influence of the 
'Corpus luteunuf These changes in the rabbit culminate at about the 
16th day after coitus ; after this time in pseudo-pr^nant rabbits (ie., rabbits 
which have had coitus and developed corpora lutea, but have not become 
pregnant) the gland undergoes atrophy. If the growth changes of the 
mammary glands of a series of pregnant and pseudo-pregnant rabbits be 
compared, it will be seen that the changes are similar until about the 
18th day, at which period in the pseudo-pregnant condition the gland begins 
to atrophy, while in the pregnant animal the gland becomes much thicker, 
increasing rapidly in weight from the 24th to the 30th day. 

The object of the investigations described in the present paper was to 
■determine the causes of this further development of the mammary gland 
(called by Anoel and Bouin| the glandular phase) which takes place after the 
16th day of pregnancy. 

In the present paper it is shown that, contrary to the commonly accepted 
'Opinion, the corpus luteum in the rabbit does not become atrophied during 
the latter part of pregnancy, but maintains its size till late in gestation 
and even into the period of lactation, the oat)se of this development 
originating in the fcstus. It is also shown that the changes in tlie mammary 
g^and in the second half of pregnancy are correlated with the further 
development of the corpora lutea, and consequently that the origin of the 

* Sohil, ' Becherohes sur la Olande Mamma^* Nancy, 1612. 

t Anoel and Bouln, ' Coropt. rend. Soc. Bkd.,' vol. 66 (1809). For farther referenoee 
«M Hammond and Marahall, ‘Itoy. Soc. Froc,,’ B, vol. 67 (1914).. 

} Anoel and Boain, ‘ Journ. de Fhye. et de Path, gdnfirale,’ vol. 13 (1911). 
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infiuenoe which causes the growth changes and (dso the glandular phase of 
the gland is essentially the same and not different, as Ancel and Bonin have 
supposed.* * * § 

Many methods of research have been used to eliminate the various feotors 
which might possibly cause this development. These are described under 
the headings of the various tissues or organs which were suspected of being 
the originators of the stimulus. 

77i€ MyoTnetrial Oland. 

Ancel and Bouinf state that the myometrial gland occurs in the uterus of 
the rabbit during the second half of pregnancy. They describe it as 
consisting of clumps of cells of am epithelioid appearance, lying under the 
placental cells and between the muscle cells of the circular and longitudinal 
muscular coats in close proximity to the blood-vessels. They suggest that it 
is a gland of internal secretion which taJres on the functions of the corpus 
luteum during the second half of pregnancy, controlling the glandular phase 
of the mammary gland| and also the tolerance of the uterus for the foetUB.§ 

Fraenkelll has verified their observations as to the presence of the gland 
in rabbits. He could not find it, however, in the uteri of many othw species 
of animal examined. On this account, and also on account of its slender 
vascularity (for a gland of internal secretion), he does not accept their theory 
as to its function. 

Mercierf identifies the myometrial gland with cells described by him as 
nephro-phagocytes, and states that the normal connective tissue of mammals 
contains these cells, which have the property of phagocytosis, absorbing solid 
substances and fixing soluble substances injected into the organism. He found 
that these cells occur only in the pregnant and not in the normal uterus.** 

The uteri of many rabbits between the 16th and 30th days of pregnancy 
have been examined by cutting serial sections across a large number of 
pieces from each uterus. Epithelioid cells, which correspond to those 
described by Ancel and Bouin as the myometrial gland, have been found 
only in one or two cases. In every case they have been found beneath the 
.small -yellow patches which are seen in the region of the uterine mucosa 

* Aawl and Bouin, * Journ. do Phya. et de Path. g6n£rale,' vol. 13 (l&ll). 

t Aaoel sad Benin, * Cknnpt. rend. Auoa dee Anat,’ 13e. reunion, Park, 1811. 

I Ancel and Bouin, * Oompt rend. Soo. Biol.,’ voL 78 (1918). 

§ Anoel and Bouin, ‘Compt. rend, de I’Acad. dee Gkti.,’ viH. 154 (1918). 

It Vnenkel, ‘Arch, fttr Oynaek.,* vol 99 (1918). 

'*jr iieroier, * Oompi^Mnd. Boo. Hoi,’ vol 74 (1913). 

^ Meroier, ‘Goi^pt, rend. Boo. Xfiol,’ vol 78 (18181 
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opposite the placenta Since these pustules consist of giant cells (fig. 1) 
(which are supposed to be detached tropboblaet cells) surrounded by a mass 
of decidual oells^ it seems quite possible that the myometrial cells are fcetal 
cells which have wandered to the muscular coat. 

As the cells of the myometrial gland do not occur constantly in all 
pregnant rabbits, so far as we have been able to investigate, we must conclude 
that they cannot have the important functions wliich Ancel and Bouin 
ascribe to them. 

The Materrnal Placenta, 

Many investigators have attributed to the placenta the property of 
causing milk secretion (Halban Basehf), and, although as a primary cause 
of the growth changes of the mammary gland in the first half of pregnancy 
it is shown U) be unnecessary, yet it seemed quite possible that it might 
be responsible for the glandular phase of the second half of pregnancy. 

Injection experiments with placental extracts were not tried, since there 
is great difficulty in getting fresh extracts sterile, and the process of 
boiling is open to the objection that the active principle may be thereby 
destroyed. The maternal placenta was, however, caused to form in x'abbits 
by the use of the methods adopted by LoebJ when studying tissue growth in 
the uterus of the guinea-pig. 

Psendo-pregnant dofe rabbits, obtained by coitus with a vasectomised buck, 
were taken at about the 7th day (the time at which the ovum normally 
becomes fixed in the uterine wall), and the uterus was stimulated, in some 
oases by snipping out pieces of the wall from each hom, or in other cases by 
slitting the uterus for the whole of its length and then cutting small pieces 
away from the edges. 

The rabbits operated on in this way form decidual cells in the parts of 
the uterus which have been stimulated by cutting or by contact with a 
foreign body (figs. 2, 3, and 4). These masses of decidual cells are prac- 
tically identical in appearance with those of the maternal placenta. 

In each case the duration of pseudo-pregnancy dates from the day on 
which coitus took place with the vasectomised buck. 

The results of the experiments are given below. 


Halban, ‘ Arch, fiir Gynaek./ voh 76 (1906). 
f Basch, ^MoaatHcL f, Kinderheilk/ vol. 8 (1909). 

X Loeb, *Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc./ voL 60 (1906), and / Arch. f. Entwick. der 
Organ./ vol. 3^ (1911). 
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(A) Com in, which no Corpora lutea nyere Present m the Ovaries,^ 

(1) Multiparoue rabbit. Small pieces of muscle, with the attached 
mucosa, were removed from the uterine walls at short distances apart (to 
represent foetal attachments) on the 9th day after coitus. Killed on the 
25th day. Mammary glands consisted mostly of ducts, with a little alveolar 
tissue. Openings in the uterus had closed up, and there was no decidual 
formation. The glands were small and the blood-vessels were not enlarged. 

In the following cases (2-5) the rabbits had never been pregnant ; — 

(2) Small pieces of uterus removed on the 9th day after coitus. Killed 
on the 25th day. Ovaries very small. Uterus closed and infantile : no 
decidual formation. Mammary gland consisted of ducts only. 

(3) Small pieces of the uterus removed on the 9th day after coitus. 
Killed on the 28th day. Some very old corpora lutea seen in the ovaries, 
which could not have been the result of the last coitus. Uterus closed; 
glands small ; one fold of mucosa containing a few decidual cells. Mammary 
glands atrophic, with a little milk in the ducts. 

(4) Uterine horns slit for whole length and pieces removed on the 7th day 
after coitus. Killed on the 30th day. Uterus closed on one side but open 
on. the other. Mucosa showed small glands and congested capillaries, but 
with very little proliferation of the connective tissues. Mammary glands 
consisted of ducts only. 

(5) Uterine horns slit and pieces removed on the 7th day. Killed on the 
Slst day. Uterus closed in most places. Very few glands and blood- 
vessels present, but one fold of the mucosa had swollen slightly. Mammary 
gland consisted of ducts only, 

(B) Cases in which Cm*pora lutea were Fonmd in th€< Ovaries, 

(6) Babbit not previously pregnant. Uterine horns slit and pieces 
removed on the 8th day of pseudo-pregnancy. Killed on the 11th day. 
Uterus open wide, glands of the mucosa large and active, capillaries dilated, 
and decidual cell formation beginning in the connective tissue. Mammary 
glands banning to hypertrophy, but not thickened. 

(7) Multiparous rabbit. Uterine horn slit and pieces removed on the 
7tb day. Killed on 17th day. Uterus wide open, with large growths on the 
mucosa, consisting of masses of decidual cells containing hyaline material. 
Glands atrophic but blood-vessels dilated. Mammary glands well developed 
but not thickened. 

^ It hs« bseio noted In a former paper (‘Boy. Soc, Proc,," B, vol. 67 (1914)) that 
^tne i« not ueeesearily followed by OTulation in the rabbit. 
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(8) Multiparous rabbit. Suiall pieces of utervis removed on the 6th day. 
Killed on the 18th day. Uterus not closed in places, but with outgrowing 
mucosa (fig. 2). Glands of mucosa jnoderately well developed, one large 
fold and one small one, with well developed decidual cells enclosing 
capillaries (fig. 3). Mammary glands well developed but not thick ; milk 
present in the ducts. 

(9) Eabbit not previously pregnant. Small pieces of the uterus removed 
on the 7th day. Killed on the 22nd day. Uterus open in places and 
decidual cells formed. Glands small, blood-vessels numerous and very 
dilated. Mammary glands showing signs of atrophy but not thickened. 

(10) Eabbit not previously pregnant. Uterine horns slit and pieces 
removed on the 8th day. Killed on the 24th day. Uterus wide open 
(fig. 4). Glands small and capillaries dilated, and forming a plexus below 
the surface of the mucosa (fig. 5). Decidual cells well developed. Mammary 
glands well developed but not thickened. 

(11) Multiparous rabbit. Uterine horns slit and pieces removed on the 
7th day. Killed on the 26th day. Uterus wide open, uterine glands small, 
and capillaries dilated. Decidual cells formed in connective tissues, which 
contained small masses of hyaline material Mammary glands weU developed 
but not thickened. 

(12) Multiparous rabbit. Small pieces of uterus removed on 9th day. 
Killed on the 25th day. Uterus closed, glands moderately well developed,, 
and capillaries dilated. A few decidual cells were formed at the ends of the 
folds of the mucosa. Mammary glands not thickened, but contained milk, 
which could be expressed from the nipples. 

13) Multiparous rabbit. Small pieces of the uterus removed on the 
1 0th day. Killed on the 31et day. Uterus almost closed. Glands of the 
mucosa small, connective tissue dense, with slight congestion of the blood- 
vessels. Mammary gland in the atrophic stage. 

In those cases in which, after a sterile copulation, no corpora lutea were 
found there was very little or no formation of decidual cells, thus confirming 
the opinion expressed in a former paper* that' the raised nutrition of the 
uterus brought about by the formation of the corpus luteum is necessary for 
the fixation of the ova. Where corpora lutea were developed, the connective 
tissue cells hypertrophied and formed decidual cells, these often enclosing a 
large amount of hyaline material. In several oases the blood-vessels were 
dilated and formed a plexus supplying the surface of the mucosa (fig. 4). 

* Hammond and Marshall, ‘ Boy. Boo. Proa,* vol. 87 (1014). 
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Oontrary to the findings of Ancoi and Bouin,* we have never discovered 
any traces of the myometrial gland in the uteri of rabbits which have been 
operated on as in this series. 

The effect of the formation of the deddual cells on the mammary gland is 
negative, no growth or glandular development taking place beyond what 
occurs in normal pseudo-pregnancy (see Table II). 

These experiments, which were confirmed by the subsequent investigationa 
in which the foetuses were removed (see below), show that the maternal 
placenta is not the source of the stimulus which causes the glandular phase 
of the mammary gland. 

The Fastus, 

Lane-Olaypon and Starlingf thought that the growth of the mammary gland 
in rabbits was probably due to the presence of the foetus, and other investi- 
gators have confirmed their results. Although the actual results of their 
experiments have been rendered doubtful through the discovery of the action 
of the corpus luteum, it has not been shown that the foetus is without effect 
on the mammary gland during the second half of pregnancy. 

Experiments were therefore undertaken to determine the effect of removal 
of the foetuses from pregnant rabbits, leaving the rest of the generative tract 
— ovaries, uterus, and placentae — intact. 

WeymeerschJ has shown that the placenta persists in the uterus for some 
time after the embryo has been removed. Also observation of the placentse 
of foetuses which had atrophied at an early stage during development 
showedg that once started the placentae may persist during the whole course 
of gestation independently of the attachment of the living foetus. 

The foetuses have been removed from pregnant rabbits between the 13tb 
and 16th days. An incision was made through the uterus and foetal 
membranes, and the foetus withdrawn by cutting through the umbilical 
cord. In each case the removal resulted in the arrest of the growth of the 
mammary gland, and was followed shortly afterwards by the secretion of 
milk. 

The details of these experiments are given below : — 

Rabbit 1.— Foetuses (3 and 4) removed on the 13th day after coitus. Milk 
expressed from nipples on the 20th day. Killed on the 25th day. Placenta 
still attached to the uterine wall, hut showing signs of atrophy. Mammary 
gland not thickened. 

♦ Ajooel and Bouin, ‘ Compt. rend. Soa Biol./ vol. 72 (1912). 

t Lane-Oiikypcn axid Stariing, * Boy. Soc. Piw./ B, vol, 87 (1908). 

J Weymeersch, * Ann. Soe. Boy. do Science med nat, Bruxelles/ vol, 70 (1912). 

§ Hammondt * Joum. Agrici SoLy’ toL 6 (1014). ^ 
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Babbit 2. — Foetuses (.3 and 5) removed on the 13th day after ooitna Milk 
expressed on the 2l8t day. Killed on the 27th day. Plaoente attaohed to 
the uterine will, three well developed, but the remainder showing signs of 
atrophy. Mammary glands not thickened. 

Babbit 3. — Foetuses (4 and 5) removed on the 13th day after coitna No 
milk on the 15th day. Fur pulled out and nest made on the Slst day. 
Killed on 32nd day, when milk was squeezed from nipples. Seven plaeentm 
found loose in body cavity. Mammary glands not thickened. 

Babbit 4. — Foetuses (3 and 5) removed on the 15th day after coitus. 
Making nest on the 20th day. Killed on the 22nd day, when milky fluid 
was expressed from nipples. Severt placentae found loose in body cavity. 
Mammary glands not thickened. 

Babbit 5. — Foetuses (3 and 5) removed on the 16th day after coitus. 
Making nest on the 20th day. Colostrum expressed on the 23rd day. Killed 
•on the 30th day. Three atrophic placentm attached to uterus, and four 
placentte found loose in the body cavity. Mammary glands not thickened. 

Babbit 6. — Foetuses (5 and 5) removed on the 15th day after coitus. 
Milk expressed on the 19th day. Killed on the 28th day. Three atrophic 
pjaoentso attached to the uterus and six free in the body cavity. Mammary 
glands not thickened. 

It is concluded from these experiments that the foetus is a necessary factor 
in causing the secondary growth changes in the mammary gland. Jn these 
cases the placentae were retained and, in some of the animals, in a fresh 
condition. The results confirm those of Biedl and Koenigstein,* who found 
ibhat implantation of placentae into non-pregnant rabbits was without effect on 
onaiumary secretion, but that implantation of the foetus resulted in the growth 
•of the gland and the secretion of milk. 

There are several facts, however, which indicate that the action of the 
foetus on the mammary gland is not a direct one. Halbanf has pointed out 
that the origin of the stimulus which causes milk secretion must be situated 
outside the foetus, since the act of parturition sometimes results not only in 
tho secretion of milk by the mother but also by the foetus — the so-called 
witch’s milk.” 

Moreover, many oases are known in which a woman has produced a healthy, 
vigorous child, and yet the mammary glands secreted very little milk. Also, 
as O’Donogbuel has pointed out, milk is Moreted in the rabbit several days 

* BiwU and Koraigatein, * Zeita. t Bxp. Pa^. u. vol. 8 (1811). 

4 Halban, ' Arch. f. Oyaaek.,’ voL 78 (1906X 
t >0*DoDOg{ine, ‘Quart. Jouni. Micro. Sobnoa,* vol. 57 (1811). 
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before parturition, but does not occur in man and Dasyurus till several hours 
after it, so that the secretion of milk does not coincide with the expulsion of 
the fcetns* We have observed a case of a goat in which milk was secreted in 
large quantities (800 c.c. per day) for three weeks before the kids were born* 
This goat was served on September 28 and aborted on November 6 ; it was 
served again on November 20 and came into milk on April 1, the kids being 
born on the 2l8t of that month* 

A further interesting fact which seems to be correlated with the diminished 
activity of the corpus luteum is the instinct of nest making* Often at the 
end of pseudo-pregnancy, at the time the animal is also on heat,*' or a short 
time after the removal of the ovaries or foetuses, fur is plucked out and a nest 
is made in preparation for the expected young. 

The Corpua Luteum. 

The conclusion arrived at from the previous experiments was tliat the 
growth changes of the mammary gland in the second half of pregnancy are 
dependent on the foetus, but probably not directly. Since we know that 
the presence of the foetus (in those animals which ovulate spontaneously) 
causes the corpus luteum spurium to develop into the corpus luteum of 
pregnancy, we should expect much the same thing to happen in the rabbit. 
If it does 80 , we might expect that the further development of the mammary 
gland is brought about as a result of the further growth of the corpus 
luteum, for it seems more likely that the mammary gland should be con- 
trolled from one point than from two, as Ancel and Bouin suggest. 

The supposition that the corpus luteum of the Eutheria remains in an 
active state during the second half of pregnancy is not in accordance with 
the commonly accepted views, but OTlonoghue* has shown that the whole 
of the process of growth of the mammary gland and of milk secretion in the 
marsupial cat (Dasyurus) is under the influence of the corpus luteum. 

He states tlmt, in many cases after coitus wheie piegnanoy did not 
supervene, the growth and activity of the mammary glands reached a stage 
of development indistinguishable from that which occurs in mammals a 
few days after parturition. 

Sandeaf also states tliat he found that the formation of the corpus luteum 
iU Dasyurus was rapid, and that it persisted during the greater part of the 
time that the animal was lactatiug, and only disappeared when the young 
animals became independent 

^ O’Bonoghue, ‘ Quart. Joum. Mic. Sci./ vol. 68 (1611). 

+ SandsSf * Troic. Itiun, Soc. New South Wales,' vol. fiS (1903). 
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Watson* has also shown that the corpora lutea of the rat during tiie 
lactation period are very large and bigger than corpora lutea spuria. He 
was inclined to! believe that they were corpora lutea of pregnancy, wfakdi 
had not degenerated in the latter part of gestation. 

In order to test this supposition, the corpora lutea of a series of rabbits 
in various conditions as regards sexual activity (pregnant, pseudo-pr^naut, 
with decidual tissue produced, and with foetuses removed) were measured 
as a test of their state of development. The method has been to cut free* 
hand sections of the corpora lutea in the ovaries, which in idmost every case 
had been preserved in formalin. Three or four sections showing the 
greatest diameter from each corpus luteum were picked out. Their 
diameter was accurately measured under the low power of the microscope 
by means of a scale attached to the mechanical stage. In every case the 
largest diameter was measured. As a rule three or four corpora lutea from 
the ovaries of each rabbit have been measured in this way, and the results 
arranged so that each figure given in the Table (I) below represents the 
average of about sixteen measurements. 

The figures given are no doubt influenced to some extent by the size and 
age of the rabbit, but, nevertheless, they slrow quite clearly that the corpus 
luteum of pregnancy undergoes a further development than that of the 
pseudo-pregixant condition. 

The latter portion of the Table shows that this further development of the 
corpus luteum is not correlated either with the growth of the maternal 
placenta (as shown by the animals in which this condition was experiment- 
ally produced), or with the formation of the fcetal placenta or membranes (as 
shown by the removal experiments). 

In order to correlate with these observations the effect of the same 
treatment on the mammary gland, a similar Table has been made out for 
this gland. The pseudo-pregnant growth of the gland is mostly in the 
lateral direction, so that in stained and cleared specimens one can easily see 
the changes occurring but in the second stage of development the growth is 
rather in thickness, so that other means have to be taken to demonstrate its 
growth during this period. 

The mammary glanjls have been dissected out, attached to their usual 
muscular hand, and fixed in alcohol. The fonr centre glands, with the 
muscle beneath them, have then been cut out and weighed. This is not such 
a satisfactory mode of measurement as that used for the corpus luteum, for it 
is more dependent on the size of the animal and the amount of muscle taken 
with the gland. It is sufficiently accurate, however, to ahow that the degree 
* Watson, ‘ Proc. Pbys. Soc.,’ *Jouni. of Phy^.,’ vol. 84 (1808). 
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of development of the gland in the pregnant and the pdeudo-pregnant 
oondition ie quite distinct. 

Table II shows the results obtained. Comparing this with Table I it is 
seeiVthat there is a definite correlation between the development of the 
corpus luteum and the increase in weight of the mammary gland. 

Summary a'tid Condusiom. 

1. Experimental results show that the development of the mammary 
gland of the rabbit during the second half of pregnancy is under the same 
influence as that which controls the development during the first half, 
namely, the corpus luteum. 

2. Contrary to the generally accepted opinion, this gland (the corpus 
luteum) is active during the second half of pregnancy, 

3. The further development of the corpus luteum, which takes place during 
the latter part of pregnancy, is due to the influence of the foetus. 

4. The experiments do not uphold the view of Ancel and Bouin that the 
glandular phase of the mammary gland is due to something entirely different 
from that which causes the growth-changes, but confirm the views expressed 
in an earlier paper by Hammond and Marshall, in which it was shown that 
milk secretion in pseudo-pregnancy takes place in correlation with the 
involution of the corpus luteum. 

Apparently the secretion of milk results whenever the influence causing 
the glandular growth (the corpus luteum) is removed or lessened in amount, 
provided that the initial development has gone far enough. 

The experiments described above were performed in 1913-14 at the 
School of Agriculture and Field Laboratories, Milton Eoad, Cambridge, The 
expenses were, for the most part, defrayed by a research grant from the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries out of funds placed at their disposal by 
the Development Commissioners, 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. F. H. A, Marshall for the help he has given 
me in preparing this paper. 
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DESCRIPTION OP PLATE. 

[The figures were drawu by the late Kdwiu Wiiaon, of Cambridge.] 

Fig. 1. — Giant cell* referred to on p. 536. [This eection also passed through the 
myometrial gland, and it was intended that the cells of this gland should be Bhoyrn 
on the figure, but, unfortunately, owing to inability to supervise the drawing, as a 
result of the outbreak of war, and the subsequent death of the artist, the figure was 
not completed.] 

Fig % — Experimentally produced Placenta-Section of Uterus, showing Outgrowing 
Lobe of Mucosa, where small piece has been removed by operation. (Low power.) 

Fig. 3. — Experimentally produced Placenta — Connective Tissue forming Decidual Cells 
which enclose Blood Capillaries. (Same section as fig. 2, more highly magnified.) 

Fig. 4. — Experimentally produced Placenta — Part of Section of Uterus, which has been 
slit open, showing Growth of Placental Tissue in upper portion of section. (Low 
power.) 

Fig. 6. — Experimentally produced Placenta (same section as fig. 4, more highly 
magnified) — Plexus of Blood-vessels below the Surface of the Mucosa. 


On the PoBUCEstrous Changes occurring in the Generative Organs 
and Mamma'i^ Glands of the Non-Pregnant Dog. 

By F. H. A. Marshall, Sc.D., and E. T. Halnan, M.A.. 2nd lieut., R,F.A. 

(Communicated by J. Barcroft, F.R.S, Received November 24, 1916.) 

[Plates 24-26.] 

The oestrous cycle in animals which come ‘*on heat" at relatively 
infrequent intervals {i.e. monoestrous animals) has been divided by Heape 
into the following four periods ; — 

(1) Anosstrum (period of rest). 

(2) Pro-oestrum (periods of growth and destmction). ^ 

(3) (Estnis (period of desire). 

(4) Metoestrum (period of recuperation, occurring only in the absence of 
pregnancy). 

This scheme of classification was adopted by Marshall and Jolly ih 
describing the changes occuning in the generative organs of the Bitch, 
It has been shown that ovulation normally takes place during oestrus at or 
near the termination of the sanguineous discharge which charaoteriBes the 
pro-oestrum. This observation has since been confirmed by Keller. 
Ovulation occurs spontaneously in bitches, the additional stimulus of coitufi 
being unnecessary. 
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In the Bitch, ob in all mammals, ovulation is followed by the formation of 
the corpus luteum. This structure is usually described as degenerating 
within a comparatively short period if pregnancy does not supervene after 
coitus (corpus luteum spurium), but remaining persistent throughout the 
whole or greater part of gestation when this condition follows (corpus 
luteum verum). According to Ancel and Bouin, however, in the Babbit, 
in which ovulation takes place normally as a result of coitus (Heape), there 
apparently is only one kind of corpus luteum (the corpus luteum verum), 
which structure can be induced to form experimentally in the absence of 
pregnancy by employing vasectomised males* Ancel and Bouiu have shown 
that, under such circumstances, (condition of pseudo-pregnancy),* the utenxs 
undergoes glandular development and vascularisation, while the tissue of 
the mammary glands proliferates rapidly, the hypertrophy continuing until 
about the 15th day, when the corpora lutea begin to degenerate. O'Donoghue 
and others have confirmed these results for the mammary gland. The develop- 
ment of the mammary tissue in the later part of (true) pregnancy is 
ascribed by Ancel and Bouin to the influence of the myometrial gland, 
but Hammond has shown that it is far more likely to he due to the 
continued influence of tlie corpora lutea, depending upon the presence of 
the frntus. According to this observer, the corpora lutea do not degenerate 
in the later part of pregnancy, and, consequently, the corpora lutea of 
pseudo-pregnancy in the rabbit are comparable to the corpora lutea spuiia 
of most other mammals, although it would seem probable that (when 
produced) they persist for a longer time, and exert a greater influence than 
in those polyoestrous animals which ovulate spontaneously. 

In the Marsupial Oat (I)as//urm) there is only one kind of discharged 
follicle, the corpus luteum of pregnancy or pseudo-pregnancy, and the 
changes which occur in the mammary glands as a result of luteal influence 
are identical, irrespectively of whether gestation supervenes or not (Hill 
and O'Donoghue). 

In polyoestrous animals the corpus luteum spurium usually degenerates 
after a short period, so as to make way for the maturation of new follicles 
and the process of ovulation at the frequently recurring oestrous periods. 
Otherwise, the ripening follicles degenerate under the influence of the 
corpus luteum. Sendee has described follicular atrophy in widening circles 
around the fully developed corpus luteum of Pasyums. The more rapid 
degeneration of the corpus luteum spurium has probably taken place in 

* The term ** pseudo-pregnancy,” to describe the experimentally produced condition, 
was first need by Hammond and MarshaH, who confirm^ Anoel and Bouin’s descriptions 
of the uterine changes occurring under luteal influence in the Babbit. 
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assooiatiou with the acquirement of the polycestrous habit, since it would be 
detrimental to fecundity if these structures persisted for as long a time as 
corpora lutea of pregnancy. It is equally evident, fiowever, that in moncestraue 
animals, such as the Dog, the persistence of the corpus luteum spurium oyes 
a considerable period would not exercise the same prejudicial effects as in 
polyoestrous animals. 

It became of interest therefore to ascertain the duration of the corpus 
luteum spurium in the Dog, and to discover whether, if this organ persists 
for a longer period than in polycestrous animals, the continuanoe is associated 
with uterine ^nd mammary development comparable to what occurs in the 
pseudo-pregnant Babbit and in the Marsupial Cat. Accordingly we took a 
number of bitches (mostly virgins) wliich were not permitted to become 
pregnant, and killed them at varying intervals after '‘heat/’ so as to acquire 
a series of stages showing different degrees of development in the generative 
organs and mammary glands. 

The animals were kept under observation for prolonged periods, and there 
could be no doubt about the occurrence of the “ heat periods from which the 
stages of development wei*e dated, for in each case there was a veiy definite 
sanguineous discharge of normal duration. Certain of the bitches, however, 
had at previous times shown very slight indications of heat, as manifested by 
congestion of the vulva accompanied by a mucous discharge. In view of 
these observations, little or no importance should be attached to the 
transitory appearances suggestive of heat which have been recorded as 
occurring after the injection of ovarian extracts* (Marshall and Jolly). 

The following are the records of the oases dealt with in the present 
investigation : — 

(1) A half-bred Whippet (a virgin) began to show pro-oestrous bleeding 
from the vaginal opening on May 17. It stopped bleeding on May 31. On 
June 2 it was killed, and the generative organs and portions of tissue from 
the mammary region were preserved. The light ovary contained three 
discharged follicles, and the left ovary two. Sections through the dischaiged 
folUclas showed that they were of very recent origin, ovulation having taken 
place probably within the previous two days. The corpora lutea were not 
organised, the ingrowth of connective tissue from the follicular wall was 
relatively slight, the cavity was only very partially and irregutely filled in> 

^ In a former investigation by Oarmiohaal and liCarshall, exparimants with ooan- 
mercial ovarian extracts were entirely negative. The transpl^tatien axperlineuti 
by Marshall and Jolly, upon whioh the views pnt forward were mainly bas^ belong 
to a dhferent category, for in these oases heat of normal duralion and ^diaiweter 
ooenrred. Transient signs of heat were never observed after ovariotomy had 
perfmned. 
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utid the point of rupture was clearly visible* In the cavities there were 
many signs of recent htemorrhage, for red corpuscles and blood pigment 
were abundant* The cells destined to contain Jhtein had already uudergonie^ 
some hypertrophy, while connective-tissue cells and small blood-vessels had 
grown inwards from the surrounding tissue. 

Sections through the uterus showed extravasated blood in considerable 
quantity, l3dng, for the most part, a little below the surface epithelium 
{cf, Marshall and Jolly, and Keller). There was no clear evidence of 
destruction of epithelium having occurred, but the duration and extent of 
external bleeding on the preceding days is proof of a considerable discharge 
of blood having taken place from the mucosa into the lumen of the uterus. 
The superficial epithelium was cubical ; that of the crypts opening directly 
into the lumen of the uterus was more columnar and showed evidence of 
mitosis. The glands situated in the deei)er portion of the stroma were also 
lined by a more or less columnar epithelium. They were slightly more 
numerous than in the pro-oestrous stage (described by Marshall and Jolly, 
and Keller), and their lumina were very widely open. Tho stroma was 
denser than during the pro-fcstrum. 

The mammary gland tissue was limited almost entirely to a few ducts in 
the neighbourhood of the nipple, and there was no evidence of proliferation 
taking place in such mammary tissue as was present. 

(2) A rough-haired Terrier (a virgin) began to show pro-(fistrou8 bleeding 
from the vaginal opening on May 21. Bleeding continued until June 2, 
when it seemed to have stopped. Slight bleeding was, however, resumed 
next day and continued until June 6, when it finally ceased. The bitch was 
killed on June 10, when her organs were preserved. Each ovary contained 
four organised corpora lutea, which may have been about a week old. The 
prolonged continuance of slight bleeding from the vulva seemed to suggest 
t^at in this case oestrus had commenced and ovdatiou taken place before 
the dischaigo had quite ceased. Otherwise the pro-oestrum had been of 
abuormal duration. The degree of development of the corpora lutea sup- 
ported the first suggestion, for, excepting for the fact that the cavities were 
not entirely filled in, these organs were fully formed. They occupied a large 
part of the ovary, and were well vaacularised, 
llte sections through the uterus showed a slight increase in the number 
ol: glands in the deeper portion of the stroma,^ as compared with tlie stage 
The epithelium lining the crypts and glands was throughout 
rather than cubical, the nuclei being situated in the basal .portions 
ictf Theluinitta of the glands were not so widely open as in the 

pteoedUng eta^^ l^he ooniieotive tissue was fairly dense, but somewhat 

ppaca.~B, 3 A 
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less so in the central and deeper portions of the stroma. There was no 
longer any sign of hemorrhage, and no pigment was discernible. 

The mammary tissue shdwed very definite growth, being spread over a 
considerable area, and not merely in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
nipple. The lobes were constituted by numerous mammary acini separated 
by connective tissue. There was every indication of rapid development 
proceeding, 

(3) A multiparous brindled Terrier underwent pro-ojstrous bleeding from 
May 16 until May 23. It was killed on June 2, or ten days later. The 
right ovary contained three or four corpora lutea, and the left ovary three 
corpora lutea. Sections of one ovary showed that the corpora lutea were 
fully developed and highly vascularised. 

The uterus was also highly vascular, the blood being contained within 
capillaries situated in the middle portion of the stroma and between the 
glanda The latter were very numerous, especially in the peripheral region 
of the stroma, where there little intervening connective tissue. They 
were lined by a columnar epithelium (fig. 2). 

The mammary tissue, as was to be expected, was well developed, but the 
animal being a multiparous one was unsuitable for purposes of comparison 
with virgins in which the gland tissue showed different degrees of growth, 

(4) A Terrier bitch (a virgin) experienced pro-oeatrous bleeding from 
April 29 until May 7. Very slight bleeding continued until May 12. The 
bitch waa killed on June 2. The right ovary contained six corpora lutea and 
the left ovary four. Each ovary was of relatively large size. Sections showed 
that the ovaries consisted mainly of corpora lutea, whiqh appeared to have 
reached their full development. The luteal cells were much hypertrophied. 

The uterine mucous membrane contained vast numbers of glands, bub 
these were for the most part smaller and had a lesser diameter than in the 
stages described above. The peripheral part of the mucosa was especially 
packed with glands, but trabeculse of stroma tissue divided the glandular 
elements in the more central part of the mucous membrane. The epithelium 
surrounding the 'glands was still markedly columnar. Their lumina almost 
invari|ibly contained a colloidal substance which stained red with eosim 
There was a very considerable capillary development throughout the pan- 
nective tissue. 

The mammary tissue at this stage had developed appreciably. There ifras 
a well-marked growth (in some places quite dense) for about f intdi around 
each nipple. Sections showed secretory abinilin a further stage of develop** 
ment, and cellular proliferation was proceeding. The intemamlnary 
was highly vascular^ and there was a large quantity of fat present (fig, €). 
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(5) A Fox Terrier (a virgin) experienced pro-oestrous bleeding from 
February 2 to February 9 and was killed on March 11, or 31 days after 
bleeding ceased. Both ovaries appeared to be composed very largely of luteal 
tissue. It was subsequently found that the right ovary contained two corpora 
lutea and the left ovary three. Sections showed that the corpora lutea were 
still well vascularised but beginning to undergo very slight retrogression. 
The luteal cells were much hypertrophied but vacuoles were beginning to 
appear in some parts of the tissue. 

The uterus also showed slight evidence of retrogressive changes having set 
in. The crypts and glands were smaller. The epithelium lining them was 
less often columnar and in places was qlmost or quite cubical. The gland 
lumina frequently contained a colloidal substance, and in the case of some 
glands there were appearances which suggested a recent desquamation of 
epithelial cella Vessels were abundant in the interglahdular tissue, but the 
capillary development was less noticeable than in the preceding stage. ThO 
muscular walls, however, showed little or no evidence of having undergone 
any change. 

Tlie development of manunary tissue was more prominent than in the 
preceding stage, and active proliferation was apparently still prooeeding. 
Large numbers of acini had been formed (figs. 5 and 7). No fat was present 
in the intermaramary tissue, but this was probably mainly a result of the 
animal’s condition. The tissue was not markedly vascular, but vessels could ' 
be distinctly seen. 

(6) A Fox Tender (multiparous) experienced pro-oestrous bleeding from 
August 4 till August 14 and was killed on September 21, or 38 days later. 
Superficial examination showed that the right ovary contained two corpora 
lutea and the left ovary three. The ovaries unfortunately were not preserved, 
so that it is not possible to descril)e the histology of the luteal tissue. 

Seotions through the uterus presented several differences from those of the 
preceding stage. The Interglandular connective tissue constituted the greater 
part of the area of the stroma, the glands lieing both fewer and smaller in 
diameter. Small capillaries containing red corpuscles were numerous in the 
stroma. The glands throughout were lined by cubical epithelium, the nuclei 
being placed centrally and occupying about two-thirds of each cell as seen in 
Seetion. The gland lumina contained colloidal substance, and here and there 
UfOm pertions of what were probably remains of epithelial cells (fig, 3). 

The. bite^ being multiparoas, the mammary tissues were well developed 
and eOQsequently unsuitable for comparison with the stages described above, 
iio lUtereriOQ or ilnid could be expressed from the nipples. 

(7) A long^halzed Terrier (multiparcus) experienced pro^estrous bleeding 

3a2 
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from May 29 to June 8, when bleeding appeared to have irixrpped. A very 
alight sanguineous discharge was, however, observed on Jane 10, 11, 12, and 13. 
The bitch was killed on July 26, 48 days after June 8, which probably 
marked the end of the pro-oestrum, or 43 days after June 13, when cdl aigns 
of bleeding finally ceased. Fluid could be expressed from the nipptos, the 
mammaiy glands being well developed. 

The rig'.it ovary was seen to contain at least two corpora lutea. The left 
ovary contained three corpora lutea, which occupied a large part of the otgan. 
Sections showed that the luteal cells were still large but much vacuolated, 
and undergoing degeneration, but the nuclei were very distinct. 

The uterus presented a stage of rptragreasion considerably more advanced 
than the previous stage. The epithelium lining the glands in some parts 
(especially in the deeper parts of the mucosa) had undergone almost complete 
destruction, that which was left was cubical and never columnar. The 
cavities of some of the glands contained colloid and what were probably the 
remains of desquamated epithelial cells. The changes which had taken place 
had affected the blood supply, for many of the capillaries had broken down, 
and there were corpuscles freely extravasated in the stroma (fig. 4). The 
sections showed a resemblance to the late pseudo-pregnant stage described by 
Hill and O’Donoghue for Dasywraa. 

Apart from the breaking-down of vessels and the presence of extravasated 
blood in the stroma, the utenis showed no resemblance to the pro-cestrous 
uterus, the condition of the glands Iteing very different ; for, whereas the 
glandular epithelium of the pseudo-pregpant uterus at this stage is degrae- 
rate, or else new and attenuated, that of the pro-oestrous^ uterus is columnar. 
Moreover, in the sections of the pseudo-pr^piant uterus there was no 
evidence of blood passing into the nterine cavity, and there had been no 
external bleeding from the vaginal opening of this bitch before killing. 

Sections through the mammary glands showed ttiat, these were in a state 
of activity, the alveoli containing a quantity of fluid, but we failed to 
identify fat by staining with Sudan HI, Since the bitch was multiparous 
the sections were unsuitable for comparison with those of the virgin animals 
described above, hut it is significant to note that the glands must have 
undergone growth in order to be in a condition of secretory activity. 

(8) This was a Fox Terrier, which was apparently a virgin. It had 
probably been "on heat" at least once, but daring the three months dm4ag 
urhieh it was under observation, " heat " had not occurred. The ovmifls 
contained numerous developing follicles hut no luteal tissue. 13ie uterus 
was small, the mucusa relatively thin and with few gd^ds or vesSeis. The 
glands present were very small and lined by a oabksid epithedinm; 
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t&amm&ry tissue was cbiefiy represented by ducts in the ne^hbourhood of 
the nipple. 

It is necessary to assume that the uterine glands undergo consideiable 
increase in size and number with the approach of the pro-osstrum, for at 
this period they are well represented and lined by a columnar epithelium 

(fig- 1). 

The changes which occur in the cestrous cycle of the Dog were first briefly 
described by Retterer, whose account was afterwards amplified and to a 
great extent confirmed by Marshall and Jolly. The postoestrous changes, 
however (excepting for the first few days after “ heat were not recoj-ded, 
it being supposed that the uterus rapidly resumed the resting condition. 
The postoestrous glandular hyperplasia was first described by Keller, who 
has supplied a very careful account of the changes in the uterus from the 
pro-oestrum onwards until rest. This investigator obtained a series of stages 
until the eleventh week by removing {xtrtions of the uterine wall from living 
bitches at varying intervals and tlien allowing the cycle to continue. In 
this way he procured a succession of stages showing the growth and increase 
in the glands and the subsequent retnjgressive changes, the occurrence of 
which is confirmed in the present paper. Keller's records, obtained in the 
way described, were supplemented from some further material obtained 
promiscuously. Keller gives an account of the changes undergone by the 
epithelium of the crypts and glands, and records the existence of a secretion 
within their lumina during the “ rfickbildung " or retrogressive stage. 
Certain of Keller's stages, however, were taken at spraowhat long intervals, 
and this may account for his having missed altogether the extravasation 
stage represented in Case 7. The paper is written with especial reference to 
the existence of endometritis in the human uterus. The part played by the 
corpus luteum in relation to the changes and their physiological significance 
are not considered, and there is no record of the synchronous processes 
undei^one by the mammary tissue. 

The changes in the uterine glands and stroma tissue of the pseudo- 
pregnant dog are in a general way very similar to those of the marsupial 
as described by Hill and O’Donoghue. These airthors point out that the 
preceeses which occur in the pseudo-pregnant marsupial are essentially 
identiijpl with those which take place in the pregnant animal A similar 
fttatement can be made about the Dog, as is shown by comparing Duval’s 
desoripl^n and figures of the uterine mucosa at diflbrent stages of pregnanoyi 
extent of the glandular development (tlm object of which is to help to 
.provide ncuxiriiment froui the secretion produced for the growing embryos 
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when present) is probably not so great in the pseudo-pregnant animal, but is 
otherwise of the same general character. 

Ancel and Bonin were the first to show that the iiterus undergoes active 
changes in response to experimentally produced corpora lutea in the pseudo- 
pregnant rabbit. They describe glandular hy}>ertrophy and increased 
vascularisation, followed by retrogression. The occurrence of these 
changes was confixined by Hammond and Marshall, who have pointer! 
out their essential similarity with the pseudo -pregnancy processes in the 
uterus of the Marsupial Cat {Da8yunis)y as recorded by Hill and 0’I)oiiGgl)«a 
Hammond and Marshall show further (what‘ is a corollary of the last 
statement) that these changes in are not comparable to the 

pro-oestrous jjhenomena of the Eutheria generally, as Hill and O'Donoghue 
supposed them to be.* Neither Ancel and Bouin, nor Hill and O'Donoghue, 
knew of Keller^s work on the Bitch (confirmed and extended in the present 
paper), and it is left to us to point out the parallelism tetween the 
postojstroue processes in the three mammals in which they have been 
described. 

Ancel and Bouin, and other investigators, have shown that in the Rabbit 
the postcestrous uterine develo])ment only takes place in the presence of 
corj)ora lutea, whicli can be induced to form, without supervention of 
pregnancy, by employing vaseotomised males (i.P. under a condition of 
experimentally induced pseudo-pregnancy). Moreover, the parallel series 
of characteristic changes both in Dmtjurus and in the Dog are always 
associated with the development and subsetpient retrogression of the corpora 
lutea.f There can be little doubt, therefore, that the corpus luteum is an 
essential factor in the hyperplasia of the uterine glands and other correlated 
changes in these animals, just as it is in the Rabbit. To prove this definitely ^ 
in the case of the Dog, it would be necessary to destroy the luteal tissue 
while leaving the rest of the ovaries, but to perform this 0}.)6ration upon the 
ovaries lying in sUu in tlie body was, in our judgment, impracticable. 

The question arises as to whether there is any phase in the menstrual 
cycle of Man which corresponds to the final or destruction stage of the 
pseudo-pregnant period of the Dog. Bryce and Teacher and other authors 

♦ In the paper refen^Mi to we inadvertently omitted to note that in the scheme of 
oomparieon drawn up by Hill and 0*Donaghue to describe tlie <^cle of changes in the 
Marsupial and in the Eutherian the terminology is that of Heaps, who was ,|he firat 
to deal systematically with the phases of the cestrous cycle. Hill and ODonoghue, 
however, are alone responsible for identifying the uterine degenerative ^diaugee of the 
pseudo-pregnant Da^yurut with the pro-ojstrous changes of the Eutherian* 
t According to Moreaux, the presence of owpww lutea in the Babbitt ovarii ^is 
assockted with an excretory idiose on the part of the u(»riiie glands. 
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bave showu that ovulation, when it occurs in Man, probably takes place 
shortly after the menstrual period is over. It is usually stated (c/ 
Halliburton^s * Handbook of Physiology') that the corpus luteum spurium 
in Man is in a condition of rctrogession at the end of one month, being 
smaller then than after a period of three weeks. It lias been established by 
Heape and other investigators that menstruation in the Primates is the 
homologuo of tho pro-mstrum in the lower Mammalia. Nevertheless, it 
seems possible, in the light of the facts deKScribed in this paper, that the 
menstrual cycle is a process of greater complexity than most authorities 
have supposed, and that the destruction stage corresponds partly to the 
late^r portion of the pseudo-pregnant period of the Dog, when the corpus 
luteum uo longer exerts an anabolic influence upon the reproductive organs, 
If this surmise is correct, it helps to reconcile the two seemingly divergent 
views as to .the homologous stages of the cycle, namely, the view of Heape, 
according to whom the pro-oestrum and menstruation are identical (a view 
taken in previous papers by Marshall), and the theory put forward hy 
Beard, and adopted in more recent publications by Grosser, Hitschmaan 
and Adler, and Hill and O'Donoghue, according to whom the menstrual 
process represents the removal of a preparation made for a fertilised ovum 
which failed to arrive, or a degeneration of uterine tissue which was unable 
to fulfil its purpose. In this connection it is interesting to note that, 
according to Hitschmanu and Adler, the premenstrual uterus in Man 
undergoes changes which are similar in character to those observed in tho 
pregnant uterus. It seems possible, therefore, to regard menstruation in 
Man as representing pseudo-pregnant destruction as well as pro-oestrous 
degeneration, owing to the whole cycle of changes having been compressed 
into one month. Indeed, unless some such explanation as this bo adopted, 
one must suppose that the processes of pseudo -pregnancy are unrepresented 
in the menstrual cycle, and that tho corpus luteum spurium in the Primates 
exerts little or no influence. 

Since the retrogressive changes in the uterus of Damjur'm, the Bibbit and the 
Dog in the later part of pseudo-pregnancy are correlated with the degenera- 
tion of the so-called corpus luteum spurium, it seems maonable to suppose 
that the retrogression of the corpus luteum verum at the close of gestation 
may Jbe one of the factorfei involved in those destructive changes which are 
associated with parturition. 

It im been pointed out that the comparatively long persistence of the 
corpora lutea spuria and their iutiuenoe upon the uterus and mammary 
glands in bitches are probably associated directly with the monccatrous 
habit In most polyosstrous animals the corpus luteum is believed to 
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degenerate after a shorter period. This statement is certainly correct for 
some species, but tlie matter is one which requires extended study on oorp- 
parative lines. 

The similarity between the developmental progress of the mammary tissue 
occurring in the postoestrous non-pregnant Dog and that taking place under 
experimental conditions in the pseudo-pregnant Rabbit is evidence that the 
mammary development, like the uterine development, is dependent in both 
animals upon the influence of luteal tissue. It should, however, be made 
clear that in the cases under observation the mammary growth was limited, 
and that in pregnancy sonic further factor must come into play to complete 
the development. The probable factor concerned in the case of the pregnant 
rabbit is the subject of a communication by Hammond. 

In another pajier Hammond and Hawk have remarked on tlie tendency for 
the milk record of a cow to fall at about the time of oestrus, and it seems 
possible that such peritKlic variation in milk secretion may depend partly upon 
an anabolic influence on the part of the corpus luteum if the development of 
this organ in the Dog, the Rabbit, and Dasyurm is correlated with a building 
up of mammary isssue, rather than with the actual secretion of milk, 
Furthermore, it is known that in the Sheep, which, like the Oow, is 
jiolyoestrouB, the corpus luteum spurtum attains its maximum development 
very rapidly, being soon succeeded by degenerative changes, so that such 
influence os this organ may possess upon the uterus and mammary glands 
must be of veiy brief duration. 

lastly, reference may again be made to the observations recorded by 
Hoape, Noel Paton, Blair Boll, and others of non-pregnant bitches (in some 
cases virgins) secreting milk several weeks after cestrus, and frequently at 
about the time when they would have given birth had they been pregnant. 
Mr. F, Iteynolds, of Devizes, has informed us that he also has observed 
instances of the same phenomenon, and we liave reason to believe that such 
oases among bitches are far commoner than is ordinarily known. They are 
to be explained as following upon an increase in certain individuals in the 
activity of the corpora lutea, 

Stoinach and Athios have recorded mammary growth as a result of 
transplanting ovaries into previously castrated male guinea-pigs, but to 
what precise ovarian elements the in fluence is to be attributed has not .been 
made clear* Steinach states that the mammary glands reached a degree 
of development comparable to that of pregnant females, and sufBoieut to 
admit of the manufacture of milk and suckling of young, fat globules being 
found in the secreted fluid* 
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The uterus and mammary glands of the non-pregnant Bitch undergo 
pronounced postocstrous development under the influence of the corpora lutea, 
there being a definite pseudo-pregnant period. 

Eotrogressive changes do not set in with any of these organs until about 
30 days after ovulation, and in the case of the mammary glands a somewhat 
later period. 

The developmental changes are of a similar kind to those taking place 
during pregnancy, but do not reach the same degree of development. 

The entire series of changes are physiologically homologous with the 
changes shown by the uterus and mammary glands of the pseudo-pregnant 
Kabbit and Marsilpial Cat. 

ITie relatively long persistence of the corpora lutea in the Bitch is probably 
correlated with the monoestrous habit. 

This f^ersistence, which is possibly greater in some individuals than in 
others, elucidates the not uncommon phenomenon of bitches which had not 
been impregnated secreting milk at or near the end of the pseudo-pregnant 
period. 

The changes which occur in the generative organs and mammary glands 
after oestrus are now brought into relation with the rest of the a^strous cycle, 
and the complete cycle in the Bitch may be summarised in the following 
scheme : — 

Pro-oestrum 


(Estrus 

Anoestrum 


The terms pre-oestrum, oostrus, and anoestrum are those originally proposed 
by Heaps, and represent the periods so described by Itim. The first part of 
the anoestrum is generally occupied by the nursing or lactation period, hut in 
the case of animals which have experienced pseudo-pregnant conditions the 
laotation period is usually only very imperfectly represented. The metoestrous 
period must now be regarded as unrepresented in the Bitch. It exists in 
animals wMch do not experience pseudo-pregnancy in those rabbits in 
whi^h corpora lutea are not formed after oestrus). 


The work was oarried out at the School of Agriculture and Field 
Lttboiatories, Cambridge. The expenses were defrayed largely by a grant 
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from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries out of funds pliuied At their 
disposal by the Development Commissioners. 

[Added Jwne 6, 1917. — Leo Loeb states that there is a definite cycle in the 
non-pregnant Guinea-pig for the mammary gland, and tliat it corresponds 
with the ovarian and uterine cycles. The gland tissue proliferates when a 
new ovulation is imminent or in the presence of corpora lutea. Extirpation 
of the corpora lutea was followed by an inliibitory effect 
Pearl has suggested that the corpus luteum is one of the chief agents in 
maintaining the female secondary characters, since a cow began to assume 
the character of the male upon ceasing to ovulate, although the germinal 
and interstitial tissue of the ovaries remained normal. He states also that 
the corpus luteum has an inhibitory effect upon ovulation, this conclusion 
being based partly upon the effects of injecting luteal extract into fowls,] 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES. 

(The figures were drawn by Mr. Parker, of the Cambridge University Proas.) 

Platk 1. 

Fig. 1. — Section through pro-fostrous uterine stroma (high power). The figure represents 
a ]x>rtion of the deeper part of the stroma where extra vasated blood 
coi'pUMcles were not present. In the more superficial pai't underlying the 
surface epitlielium such corpuscles were abundant. Tlie uterine glands 
show a high columnar epithelium. 

Fig, 2, — Section through uterine stroma of Bitch No. 3 (high power). The glands are 
very well developed and closely packed, there being comjMU'atively little 
intervening connective tissue. The glandulai' epithelium is columnar. Blood- 
vessels ai'O faMy numerous. 

Plate 2. 

Pig. 3. — Section through uterine stroma of Bitch No. 6 (high power). The glands have 
undergone a change. The epithelium is now usually cubical The lumina 
contain colloid and sometimes what appear to be desquamated epithelial 
cells. 

Fig. 4. — Section through uterine mucosa of Bitch No. 7 (low power). The glands are 
for the most part in a state of degeneration. Then* lumina contain colloid, 
together with the remains of epithelial cells. Extravosated blood is present 
in the stroma. 

Plate 3. 

Fig. fi.-'^^Section throu|(h mammary tissue of Bitch No. 5 (high power), showing alveoli 

Fig, 0, — Microphotograph {low power) of section through mammary tissue of Bitch No. 4, 
showing ducts, alveoli, and a quantity of adipose tissue. 

Fig* 7.-*-Microphotograph (low power) of section through mammary tissue of Bitch No. 6, 
showing numerous ^veoli undergoing proliferation. Some ducts are also 
shown. 
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Croonian Lecture. — Upon the Motion of the Mammalum Heart. 

By Thomas Lewis. 

(Eeceived May 1, 1917.) 

In tljeso days when Europe is ablaze from end to end and our armies are 
fighting to regain that freedom and j)eaGe which a few years back enabled us 
undisturbed to pursue our search for knowledge, I wish that this lecture 
could deal with some problem which afifects the health of our troops. But 
though engaged for some while with iny fellow workers upon problems of this 
kind, I am unable to deliver the lecture in this form. Were I to attempt it 
with the material at my disposal, it would not l)e compatible with the 
traditions of this lectureship to which you have done me the honour of 
appointing me. As an alternative permit me to review a chapter of physiology 
recently brought to completion and one which we may fairly claim to have 
been compiled in chief part by workers in this country. 

Three hundred years have passed since William Harvey, our fellow 
countryman, preached the doctrine by which his name has been immortalised* 
In his book ' De Motu Cordis,* tliat famous model of unclouded thought and 
of scientific reasoning, ho wrote of the mammalian heart in these words: — 

** First of all, the auricle contracts, and in the course of its contraction 
throws the blood into the ventricle, which being filled, the heart raises itself 
straightway, makes all its fibres tense, contracts the ventricles, and performs 
a beat, by which heat it immediately sends the blood supplied to it by the 
auricle into the arteries ; these two motions, one of the ventricles, another of 
the auricles, take phice consecutively, but in such a manner that there is a 
kind of harmony or rhythm preserved between them/' 

It is that sequence of movement, it is that harmony or rhythm of which 
Harvey wrote, that forms the sxibject of this lecture. 

Our knowledge of the heart’s movements progressed but slowly from the 
time of Harvey's discoveries. In the days of Albrecht Haller, the Swiss, the 
movement of the heart was described as peristaltic and was likened to that 
seen in portions of the alimentary tract. Guided by observations upon cold- 
blooded vertebrates, physiologists regarded the movement as a muscular wave, 
originating in the neighbourhood of the sinus venosus and passing over the 
chambers of the heart in regular order. But when it became known that the 
system of the ventricular contractions may in certain ciroumstanoes become 
independent of the auricular contractions this view was largely abandoned. 

In the middle of the last century collections of ganglionic nerve cells were 
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discovered in the auricular wall of the amphibious heart ; the functions of 
these cells were not understood, they were for many years wrongly interpreted. 
The incorrect interpretation obtained a powerful hold upon men's minds, 
colouring their thoughts and their observations. The cells were regarded as 
central regulating stations, from which the rhythm of the heart was 
propagated, from wliich the setpienoe of ohauiber coutraotion was ordered. 
It is to this period that the observations of Stannins belong. Though 
doubts arose at a later date, it was not until W. H. (jaskell published his 
observations (9), that the hypothesis of a neurogenic control of setptence in 
the sense in which it was then employed was laid finally to rest. The 
disc/overy of Gaskell which now concerns us followed and was prompted by 
the work of that distinguished English scientist Kornaties, upon the contractile 
boll of jelly fishes. Itomanes (20) proved that the contraction is propagated 
as a wave throvrgh the bell and that the direction of its spread is governed by 
continuity of the tissue. The wave of contraction could be diverted by 
systematic incisions, zig-zag or spiral as the case might be, and would follow 
regularly the path devised for it, however unusual such a path. Gaskell 
demonstrated the same fact in the muscular wall of the auriolo, proving 
beyond cavil that contraction travels as a wave, and that the contraction of 
one segment of an isolated strip is provoked by the passage of the contraction 
wave into it from a neighbouring segment. He showed, as Eomanes had done 
for the umbrella of Medusa, that the sequence of coutraotion in the elements 
of a strip of lioart muscle is independent of the natural order in which these 
elements contract, that continuity alone guides the flow of the wave. Ho 
showed that the muscle of the heart may be so cut as to disorganise the 
supposed system of governing nerve fibres united to a central nerve station 
without interrupting the passage of the wave. Ho clearly enunciated his 
conclusion that the passage of a contraction wave from one mass of heart 
muscle to another depends upon the bridging of the gap between them by 
muscle tissue and upon the functional integrity of the bridge. He demon- 
strated that when one mass of heart muscle contratjts in sequence to another, 
the stimulus which promotes the contraction of the former is derived from the 
activity displayed by the latter. If the functional integrity of the bridge is 
impaired by such an experimental procedure as pressure upon it, then the 
response in the distal mass is delayed, or interrupted, aooordtag to tlie degree 
of damage. These and other ingenious experiments overthrew those 
hypotheses which held the nerve cells in high relief, and gave the lead to the 
work v#hioh followed ; for it was assumed, in the light of his experiments, 
th^t the oontraction travels throughout the heart as a wave from one chamber 
to the next and that it is carried across the gaps by, means of muscular 
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bridges. As a sequel the attention of workers gradually became focussed to 
discover (1) the precise point at which the contrswstion originates and (2) the 
precise paths followed by the natural wave as it travels over the heart* 

I do not propose to follpw in detail the growth of knowledge from the 
time of Gaskell’s experiments; I shall be content to enumerate the chief 
steps as they were taken ; neither shall I follow those steps in their exact 
chronological order. Gaskeli worked upon tho relatively simple hearts of 
tlie frog and the tortoise; my own object as a clinician has been an 
understanding of the motion of the mammalian organ ; to this, therefore, 
I shall now in the main confine myself. 

For several reasons, investigation of the mammalian heart is more 
difficult thaTi that of the cold-blooded heart. The mammalian organ is 
more viable, it is more complex, its movements are far more rapid. The 
blood stream through the mammalian heart has to be maintained, the 
heart insists upon respectful treatment, otherwise the natural beat is not 
maintained. I lay particular emphasis upon the fact that those methods of 
investigating the mammalian heart which subject the organ to the least 
manipulation and damage are the methods which are most successful in 
elucidating the nature of its beating. The rapidity with which the 
contraction wave passes over the tissues of the mammajian heart necessitates 
the use of delicate apparatus in its study. Our methods of registering the 
movement in different heart chambers have improved very rapidly of recent 
years ; systems of recording levers have become ever lighter and quicker in 
their movement, but mechanical contrivances, much as they have been 
employed for the purpose, have so far proved inadequate. For accurate 
observation, electrical methods have almost wholly replaced them. In 1878 
the first records of the heart beat were taken by Burdou-Sauderson and 
Page (21), using the capillary olectroraeter ; their work upon the tortoise 
heart may lie regarded as the real starting point of modern electrooardic^rapby. 
Five years later Waller (24) showed that tho beat of the heart may be 
recorded in mammals (including the human subject), without exposing 
the organ, without 'damaging the animal in any way. In 1892 the 
mammalian heart was the subject of special study by Baylise and 
Starling (1). These early galvanometric studies, while throwing little 
actual light upon the course of the contraction wave, are, nevertljeless, to 
be regarded as essential steps ; they opened up a new pathway, which later 
workers have pursued ; in this sense the workers were pioneers. It was in 
the present century that Einthoven (4), in Holland, perfected an insfcrumeat 
which, on account of the facility of its working and the precision of its 
movements, has ezuibled us to unveil much which was formerly mysteriom 
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This iusfcrument is the string galvanometer, and its construction must rank 
as a chief milestone iu tlie study of the questions which we are considering. 
It has been known for very many years that, when muscle becomes active, 
that is to say, when it passes to a state immediately premonitory to the 
actual contraction, it becomes relatively negative to inactive muscle, in the 
sense that the zinc element of a copper- zinc couple is relatively negative to 
the copper element. When a wave of contraction passes through a strip of 
muscle, it travels in the immediate woke of what is termeil the excitation 
wave, a wave of electrical change whose crest is a crest of relative 
negativity. Each *part of the tissue, as it is about to become involved in 
the oontraction process, shows this electrical change ; the moment at which 
each part of the tissue is about to contract can be signalled by a sufficiently 
delicate instrument. It was this fact and Eiuthoven's instrument of which I 
took advantage when 1 commenced my studies of the origin and propagation 
of the contraction wave throughout tlie heart. 

From this general historical introduction, we may proceed to examine the 
chief pinblems which presented themselves, and which have now been solved 

The PacemcikeT of the Mammalian Heart and the Spread of the Excitation 

Wave in the Auncle, 

In the cold-blooded heart the contraction wave has been recognised long 
since to start iu the I'egion of the mouths of the great veins which enter the 
sinus venosus, for in the frog and the tortoise the sinus contracts first, and is 
followed by contraction of the auricle. This sequence may be witnessed in 
the frog or tortoise with the unaided senses ; it is disturljod if- a clamp is 
placed upon the sinus, for then, while the mouths of the veins continue to 
beat at their old rate, the whole of the auricle and ventricle i^emains 
quiescent. 

In the mammalian heart an anatomical sinus does not exist, sinus and 
auricle have become closely incorporated ; but morphological reasoning 
directed attention to the mouths of the great veins, to the superior and 
inferior vena cava, as the probable starting point of the contraction wave. 
A number of early experiments, conducted for the most part upon the dying 
heart or upon the heaxt mutilated by fatal incisions, purported to demon- 
strate that the heart beat starts in the region of the great veins; this 
localisation lacked both precision and certainty. A chief step (12) was taken 
when Keith and Flack (1907), in their search for sinus romnants, lighted 
upon the highly differentiated moss of neuro-muscular tissue, which has 
ainoe been termed the aino-auricular node. This mass of tissue lies in the 
dog immediately to the caval side of the stUcm termruUis, a line bounding 
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the mouths of the two cavoe; it extends along the ventral border of the 
superior cava for some distance. This discovery was significant and pixjmpted 
the experiment which I am about to describe. Simultaneously with the 
observations of my lalwatory, Wybauw, in Li4ge, instituted independent 
observations (14 and 26). The results of these investigations were in perfect 
harmony ; we speedily found that the region of the sino-auricular node 
becomes relatively negative kjfore any other point on the surface of the 
auricle. The method first adopted was relatively crude ; we sought the 
direction of the first flow of current produced by the action of the auricle 
through the galvanometer, when leading off from pairs of chosen points on 
the auricular surfact^ It was shown that, providing one contact lies over 
the sino-atiricular node, it is a matter of indifierence where the second 
contact is placed, the S^A contact is always negative at the start of the 
electric change. These observations have since l)een abundantly confirmed 
by similar observations and by the method of cooling. The last method 
merits further description. A withdrawal of heat from the tissues is well 
known to depress their functions, and in experiments upon the frog^s heart, 
cooling of the sinus region was known to decrease the rate of the heart's 
beating. It does so because it depresses the function of the tissue elements 
in which the hefirt's rhythm has its origin. MacWilliain(19) and Flack (7) 
were responsible for some of the earliest experiments on cooling in the 
mammalian heart. The rate of the mammalian heart beat is lowered when 
the area containing the sino-auricular ndde is cooled, and this reduction of 
rate is provoked by cooling no other region of the heart (8). This experi- 
ment has confirmed in a striking manner what we already knew, namely, 
that the wave of contraction starts in this locality, but it has shown further 
that the impulses which promote the rhythm are born there. 

At a later date a method (16) was devised in my laboratory whereby the 
time at which the excitation wave reaches any given point on the surface or 
lining of the auricle can be detennined with a maximal error of 0*002 second. 
This method allowed us to map out in a precise fashion the wave of excita- 
tion in the auricular musculature over the greater part of its course. Our 
conclusions may be briefly summarised. The excitation wave starts in the 
head or swollen part of the sino-auricular node ; it spreads from this node at 
an average rate of 1000 mm. per second into the surrounding auricle along 
lines radiating in every direction from the node. It is noteworthy that the 
surrounding muscle is arranged in bands which converge in this region of the 
heart as though arranged to speed the spread. I have likened the spread in 
the auricle to the spread of a viscous fluid poured from a funnel upon an 
almost flat sm^face; the margin of the fluid rinvades the plate as an ever 
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'widening circle. The spread ih the auricle differs in this respect only, that 
it is confined to the muscle bands. The wave spreads up the superior cava 
against the blood stream ; when it reaches the mouths of the inferior cava 
and of the pulmonary veins, it similarly spreads up them ; it spreads from 
the base to the apex of each auricular appendage; it spreads down the 
septum towards the ventricle. There are no special paths of conduction ; the 
spread is uniform and from one muscle element to contiguous ones, and 
involves the two auricles as though they composed a single sheet of muscle.* 
The spread in the auricle is ordered upon a simple plan. 

Spread from A%m%dc to Ventricle, 

Between the contraction of the auricle and the ventricle there is con- 
siderable delay ; the delay is very pronounced in the frog and tortoise. It 
wag Gaskell who showed, by placing a clamp upon the groove "which 
separates these two chaml>ers and by gradually tightening it, that pi'ecisely 
the same disturbance of secpience may be induced as when a damp is 
applied to an isolated strip of auricular muscle. By clamping, the passage 
of the wave is at first hindered, later the ventricle fails to respond after 
occasional auricular contractions, later still as j^ressure is increased the 
responses of the ventricle become fewer until there is no response at all. 
These experiments led Oaakell to the conclusion that the sequence of the 
ventricular upon the auricular beat can be explained without the interven- 
tion of any special nervous mechanism, that the passage of the impulse over 
the groove is of the same nature as its passage over a bridge of tissue in the 
incised auricle. He showed also that this sequence is not disturbed by 
removal of Bidder’s ganglia. In the frog the junction between auricle and 
ventricle is formed by a ring of tissue, and composed in the main of muscle 
fibres of relatively primitive type. This primitive muscle formed, in 
GaskelFs view, the functional bridge between the two chambers. Following 
GaskelTs studies came the early experiments of Tigerstedt(23), and of 
Wooldridge (25) and MaoWilliam(19) in this country. Their experiments 
determined that conduction across the A- V groove in the mammal is subject 
to the same disturbances as is conduction in the frog, and showed tlmt the 
impulse received by the ventricle is not the filling with blood by the auricle, 
and that the impulse is not conveyed through the superficial cardiac nerves. 
But at this time and for many years afterwards the auricle and ventricle of 
the mammaliau heart were not known to be joined by a bridge of muscle 

♦ In this conoluiwon we differ from Eyeter and Meek (6), who believe that there is 
apecially rapid conduction to the A* V node. Our criticuuns of their methods have been 
|mbli«hed(16), 
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tissue, though nerves pass freely over the auriculo-ventricular groove. 
The inusculatureB of the two ohambei'S were, in fact, widely believed to be 
disunited. It seemed as if either Gaskeirs conclusions for the cold-blooded 
heart lacked finality, .or that a fundamental difference exists between the 
mechanism in frog and mammal. The obvious discrepancy was removed 
from the minds of English physiologists by Kent's description of a muscle 
union between the two chambers in the mammal in 1892(13). A year later, 
His described the muscle bridge more distinctly, and made the first experi- 
ments upon it (11). The final experiments were made by the Americans, 
Erlanger (5) and Cohn (3), and others (10). It has been proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt that this muscle bridge, which runs from the auricular 
to the ventricular septum, is in the mammalian heart the sole path by 
which impulses are convoyed from auricle to ventricle. That pressure 
upon or cooling of this bundle hinders the passage of the impulse, that 
division of this bundle completely dissociates the movements of auricle 
and ventricle, is now recognised ; these effects are regularly obtained in a 
number of experimental laboratories. 

Distribution of the Ware in the Ventricle. 

I pass over the earliest experiments upon the spread of the contraction 
wave through the ventricle. The observations were electrical, and were 
inaugurated by Burdoii Sanderson ; they were contradictory because the 
complexity of the spread was not appreciated. 

In respect of the spread in the mammalian ventricle a great step in the 
progress of knowledge came with the anatomical discovery of Tawara(22), 
the Japanese, Many years before Purkinje had described a network of 
highly differentiated colls lying beneath the endocardium in mamnaals. 
The functions of these cells were in his time quite unknown, Tawara 
demonstrated tliat they compose in each ventricle a striking basketwork, 
lining each chamber. He traced the ending of the muscular bundle which 
unites auricle and ventricle into a right and a left division, each of which 
by a few chief strands unites with the basketwork lining the corresponding 
ventricle. He concluded, and rightly concluded as it transpires, that the 
bundle forms with its branches and arborisations the channels by which 
the impulse to the mammalian ventricle is distributed. The experimental 
proof that this is so is now forthcoming. 

The ventricle is the chamber which acooinplishes the heart's real work ; 
it is powerful muscle, arranged around the blood-containing cavities, and 
forming to these cavities a thick wall. The muscle fibres axe arranged in 
an intricate fashion, largely in the form ol^ broad spiral bands, ^some of 
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which encircle both cavities, while others limit themselves to a single 
cavity. The chief spiral bands start at the bases of the ventricles and pass 
to the apices of the ventricles where, turning sharply, they form vortices 
and pass up to constitute the papillary muscles. The arrangement is such 
that these layers may be dissected off one by one, and as each new layer is 
reached, the inclination of the fibres alters. 

Our first efforts (17) to unravel the course of the excitation wave took 
account of these muscle bands, for we naturally supposed the course of the 
wave to be controlled by them. But the readings which wo obtained 
demonstrated to us clearly that the times at which the excitation wave 
appears at different points of given superficial bands are incompatible with 
this view. We explored the whole superficies of the ventricle,- and 
constructed maps of the ventricle in a number of animals which showed the 
precise surface distribution of the excitation wave in relation to time. 
These maps portrayed a number of new facts. It was to be seen that the 
system of distribution is tolerably uniform from animal to animal ; it was 
shown, considering each ventricle separately or the two ventricles together, 
that points widely apart are activated simultaneously. A simple form of 
distribution, the passage of the wave from one muscular element to the 
next, a radial spread from a given point on each ventricle or a given area of 
each ventricle would not suflfioe ; we were compelled to recognise that the 
spread occurs to a large number of surface points simultaneously ; no other 
hypothesis could explain the rapidity of the spread or the order of it ; we 
were forced to the conclusion that the excitation wave is distributed by a 
number of separate and distinct channels. This conclusion was at variance 
with the conclusions of workers who had previously used the electrical 
method : these had all assumed a simple form of spread ; but it harmonised 
in a general way with the recent anatomical discovery of the arborisations of 
the A-V bundle. Attention was consequently directed to this system, and 
experiments specially devised to test the matter proved its importance. 

If after mapping out the distribution of the wave to the ventral surface of 
the two ventricles, the right division of the auriculo-ventrioular bundle, 
which breaks up into the network of the right ventricle, is divided, the 
spread becomes altered (17 and 18). Over the left ventricle it remains 
unchanged, over the right ventricle it is delayed ; moreover, after such a 
lesion, the order in which the surface is activated is found changed; the 
wave now starts at the margin of the right ventricle where it borders the 
left ventricle and travels over the ventricle away from this margin. Briefly, 
when the right division of the bundle is cut, the excitation wave at first 
spreads only to the left ventricle; later, when the left ventricle is 
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completely involved, the right ventricle receives the wave through the 
muscle which unites the two chambers ; thus, after section of the right 
stem of the bundle the right ventricle is activated in a high abnormal 
manner. 

Another experiment explores the network itself. The natural spread of 
tjie excitation wave over the conus of the riglit ventricle is away from the 
chamber of the ventricle and towards the outlet of the pulmonary artery, A 
cut traversing the conus at right angles to the general direction of spread 
and penetrating the muscle fibres for a considerable depth, fails to delay the 
appearance of the excitation wave above the incision, while a shallow 
incision or even a scratch in a similar plane, but applied to the inner or 
endocardial surface, produces a profound delay. Normal conduction is 
thei'efore through the branches of the auriculo-ventricular bundle and 
ultimately through the arborisation and network. 

But this demonstration still leaves several questions unsolved. If the 
impulse which descends the bundle from the auricle is distributed to the 
networks lining the cavity of the heart, by what paths is it conveyed to 
the surface of the heart? It is conveyed, as the following experiment 
clearly shows, by direct penetration of all the muscle layers along paths 
radiating from the cavity. The muscle of the left ventricle is very thick, 
and can be deeply incised with impunity; if a point is chosen on the 
surface, and the time at which the excitation wave arrives at it is deter- 
mined, this time is uninfluenced by deep incisions which completely surround 
the point in question. But if an incision is made which undercuts the 
point examined, the wave is greatly delayed in its passage. This simple 
experiment shows that the wave is carried from within outward from one 
muscle band to the overlying one, and that it travels in a plane which is 
at right angles to the direction of the fibres. In support of the same 
conclusion are time readings taken from the cavity of the heart ; if corre- 
sponding points on the inside and outside of the heart are tested, it is 
found that the excitation wave always reaches the lining before it reaches 
the surface of the heart. 

Now the facts which I have so far related point steadily to one conclusion, 
naniely, that the distribution of the excitation wave in the mammalian 
heart is accomplished through the branches of Tawara's tree. Arriving 
at the bundle the impulse travels through the main branches, through 
the smaller branches and twigs, until the whole lining of the cavity becomes 
implicated ; from the network which lines the cavities it spreads directly 
into the ventricular wall, penetrating each layer of it in succession. This 
general account appears a simple and satisfactory explanation of the facts so 
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far as I have related them, but the problems which arose during the 
researches were not so simple ; au observation, of the soundness of which we 
were convinced, for a long while mystified us. Our surface maps showed 
that the earliest parts of the surface to be activated are the extreme apex of 
the left ventricle and an area of the right ventricle lying a little above its 
apex. So far as the latter was concerned there was no great difficulty, for in 
the dog, upon which our experiments were conducted, this region of the right 
ventricle is directly supplied by large branches of the arborisation which pass 
directly to it. No such direct strands pass to the apex of the left ventricle ; 
moreover the activation of the surface of the left ventricle at a little distance 
from the apex, although this surface lies nearer to the trunk of the tree than 
does the actual apex, is activated almost as late as any part of the hearths 
surface. This discrepancy is one of many observed ; the surface distribution 
is not to be explained solely by the length of conducting fibres which pass to 
underlying points of the lining; there is some other and chief factor 
influencing the surface distribution. This factor was discovered when the 
rates of conduction of the excitation wave propagated by electrical stimulation 
were investigated. If two points, one of wliich lies on the surface and the 
other of which lies on a corresponding part of the lining, are tested and 
readings are obtained from them while the Iieart is beating naturally, the 
point on the lining is the first to show activity ; this is natural, seeing that 
the impulse has its starting point within. But if the same points are tested 
when the excitation wave is arlifically excited from a on the surface at 
some little distance from the tested points, the smm phemymmm ii witnessed. 
The point on the lining becomes active first, and by the same time interval, 
as it does when the lieart is beating naturally. The excitation wave reaches 
the point on the lining first, although that point is further away from the 
point of stimulation than is tlie point on the heart's surface. It now began to 
be evident that conduction along the lining is more rapid than is conduction 
along the surface. That tlie rapidity of conduction in the lining is due to 
the Purkinje network is shown by scratching the lining between the pc)ints 
tes^d and the stimulating electrodes ; after this interference the point on the 
lining is no longer activated first. On the other hand a deep incision into 
the surface muscle, though almost penetrating to the cavity, does not affect 
the time relations. Further investigations showed that the interval which 
elapses between the arrival of the wave at the points tested varies within 
certain limits according to their distance from the point of stimulation. If 
this distance is reduced sufficiently, then the excitation wave arrives at both 
points simultaneously. By suitably arranged experiments and measurements 
of' the network and thickness of the muscle walls it is possible to oalexUate 
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the ratio between the rate of conduction through the muscle and through 
Purkinje tissue. The proportion is approximately as 1 is to 10. 

Again, if the rate of conduction between two points on the surface of the 
heart is examined and these points lie on the wall of the ventricle where this 
is thickest, the conduction rate is approximately 300-500 mm. per second ; 
a similar rate of propagation is ascertained during the natural passage of the 
wave from within outwards through the muscle wall; but if the rate of 
conduction is tested similarly over thin portions of the ventricular wall, it is 
found to be as high as 1500-2000 min. per second. In the last-named 
circumstances the wave is short-circuited through the Puikinje network for the 
longest part of its course. After consiJ oration of all the circumstances we have 
concluded that the rate of conduction through ventricular muscle lies between 
300-500 mm, per second, while that through straight paths of Purkinje tissue 
lies between 3000-5000 mm. per secorul. 

This conclusion clears away the discrepancies in surface readings to which 
allusion has been made. The surface points which are activated earliest are 
those points which overlie the thinnest parts of the ventricular walljs. There 
is an unmistakeable relation between any surface reading and the thickness 
of the muscle at the point tested. 

The surface readings are controlled by two factors : first by the length of 
the Purkinje strands and secondly by the thickixess of the muscle wall. If a 
number of surface points are tested, and the heart fixed ; if measurements are 
made upon the lining and on the basis of the estimated conduction rate over 
the lining the corresponding times are calculated ; and if measurements are 
made of the thickness of the ventricular wall and on the basis of the estimated 
conduction rate in ventricular muscle the corresponding times are calculated 
and added to those of the first series ; then a complete series of calculated 
readings is obtained which harmonises with the readings won from the 
naturally beating heart. 

A General Summary. 

We are now in possession of a very detailed knowledge of the course taken 
by the contraction wave through the mammalian heart. It behoves us, in so 
far as we are able, to review the mechanism of the heart heut in the light 
of this new knowledge. The mammalian heart has onerous duties to 
perform, but the first plan of its construction is the plan of a simple tube 
contracting peristaltically from end to end without interruption. During 
phylogenetic and embryological development the work of the heart increases, 
the shock of its movements increases. The heart divides in two, an upper 
and lower chamber, the first frail and thin-walled, the second sturdy and 
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massive. Why are these two chambers developed in the heart? The 
function of the auricle is not to fill the ventricle ; the blood pumped from 
auricle to ventricle at the end of the heart’s diastole is but a fraction of its 
fall content. The function of the auricle is to save the veins from over- 
distension. During a third of the ventricular cycle, during the period when 
the ventricle is pouring blood into the body, the circulation is completely 
obstructed at the anriculo-ventricular orifices. Yet the blood fiow in the 
veins continues; the flow goes on into the expanding auricles. The 
mechanical function of the auricle is that of a reservoir, to catch and hold 
the content of the stream when a darn is thrown across it. It wants little 
strength for this task ; its walls must stretch easily ; they Imve to pump 
against a low resistance ; the muscle layer is ther(>fore thin. 

The first sign of contraction is in the region of the oj)oningof the superior 
cava ; it quickly spreads to the mouth of the inferior cava. The mouths of 
these veins tend to close befoi^ the main mass of auricular muscle is 
involved, thus hindering or preventing regurgitation. The spread of the 
contraction wave to the auricular muscle as a whole is exj^edited by the 
central position of the node from which the wwe starts, by the architecture 
of the muscle bands which radiate from it in all directions, and, lastly, by 
the relatively high rate of conduction which auricular muscle possesses 
(1000 mm. per second). In the mammalian auricle the plan of distribution 
is primitivo. 

The wave travels through the auricle to the first part of that bridge which 
joins the auricle and ventricle. Here there is delay and long delay, while 
the auricle is emptying itself and the auricldo-ventricular valves float up 
preparatory to closing. This delay occurs, so it is believed, in the anriculo- 
ventricular node, a structure of very small muscle fibres (15). Leaving the 
node, the wave passes to the bundle. The need of this structure and of its 
branches and twigs has developed with the division of the ventricle into two 
cavities. This special system of fibres is endowed with tlie highest order of 
conducting’ power; it is arranged that both ventricles and all their parts may 
be thrown into contraction with the closest approach to simultaneity ; in that 
lies a mechanical advantage which the ventricle as a driving muscle demands 
for itself. The wave does not travel along the ventricular wall : were that so 
and* were its progress as rapid as in the wall of the auricle, its course, never- 
theless, would be slow. It penetrates the wall ; its course in muscle is short, 
and therefore a high rate of conduction in the muscle is not essential ; we 
actually find it to be of a low order. 

The system of distribution in the thick- walled ventricle possesses a 
further virtue in that it protects the laminated tissues from disniption. 
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A coutraction wave following the spiral muscle bands, bands arranged to 
wring the blood powerfully from the heart, would tear them asunder, 
would rupture the fragile vessels penetrating all at right angles. 

Gaskell, with that acuity of perception which was his pronounced 
quality, thought of the muscles of the sinus and of aurioulo-ventricular 
ring as primitive I’emnauts, highly endowed as is the primitive cardiac 
tube with tlie function of rhythmicity, joorly endowed with the function 
of conductivity ; he associated the fine structure of the tissue of the rings 
with peculiarity of function. A similar but more complex relation between 
structure and function is to be demonstrated in the striated tissues of the 
mammalian heart. Khythmicity as a function is most highly developed 
in the si no-auricular and auriculo- ventricular nodes, structures which 
closely resemble each other in the fine details of their construction, 
structures which are now both held to represent remnants of, or develop- 
ments of, the original sino-auricular ring. Conductivity is a function held 
in varying degree by the mammalian tissues. The Purkinje cells are the 
largest striated cells, and possess the highest content of the carbohydrate 
glycogen ; they conduct most rapidly. The fibres of the aurioulo-ventricular 
node, the smallest to l>e found in the heart, conduct most slowly (15); they 
are almost devoid of glycogen. Between these two extremes are the fibres 
which compose the walls of the auricle and ventricle. These fibres are 
of intermediate size, the content of glycogen is intermediate, the power 
of conduction is intermediate. The ventricular fibres are said to contain 
less glycogen than the auricular (2), they also conduct less rapidly. Thus, 
the rate at which the wave flows is controlled by the structure and chemical 
constitution of the tissues through wliich it passes ; the musculature in its 
various parts is so differentiated that from its appearance the manner of 
its working may be known. 
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Oil the Influence of Vihrations upon the Form of Certain Sponge- 

Spicules, 

By Akthltu Bendy, D.Sc., F.IiS., Professor of Zoology, and J. W. Nicholson, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, in the ITiiiv'^ersity of 
Loudon (King's College). 

(Received May 11, 1917.) 

It has been pointed out recently'*' by due of us that the development of the 
remarkable chessman-spicule or discorhabd in the genus Latrmmdia is a 
somewhat complicated process depending upon several factors. The proto- 
rhabd or axial thread appears first as a slender rod capable of independent 
growth. With these protorhabds two kinds of silica-secreting cells apjxmr to 
be associated, viz,, formative cells which are responsible for the actual 
deposition of the silica upon the protorhabd, and accessory silicoblasts which 
are supposed to collect supplies of silioa and bring them to the formative 
cells to be used in the process of spicule-formation! The spicule in this case 
consists of on elongated axis with whorls of flattened lobes arranged at more 
cr less definite intervals along its length, and it was suggested that the 

* A. Dendy, Presidential Addresa to the Quekett Microscopical CJlub, ‘Journ. Q.M.C,, 
8or. II, vol. 13, p. 231 (1917). 
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position of these whorls is detenniued by the fact that the spicule, at the 
time of their commencement, is in a state of vibration, due to the water 
currents flowing through the sponge, the whorls corresponding to. the nodes 
or positions of comparative rest. The special accumulation of silica on the 
nodes appears to be due, not directly to the vibrations of the spicule, but to 
the fact that the formative colls exhibit a kind of tropism which induces 
tlioiu to settle down and perform their work in the positions where they are 
least disturbed by the vibrations. 

The whorls in this caso arc not sharply defined at the moment of their first 
appearance, so that it is impossible to obtain accurate measurements for 
niathomatioal analysis ; nevertheless, there are certain facts c<mnected with 
their arrangement winch, in our opinion, afford a fairly conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the view that they are deposited approximately upon the nodes of a 
vibrating rod. Two species were investigated, Latrunculia apicaliif and 
L. hocagei. In both species the spicule, at a certain stage of its development, 
consists of a straight rod with four thickenings, representing a basal 
manubrium and three incipient whorls. There is a basal thickening at one 
end, an apical thickening at the other, a median ^^thick-ening at or near the 
centre, and a subsidiary thickening, usually between the median and apical 
thickenings, but occasionally between the median and basal thickenings. If 
these thickenings correspond to nodes, we have to account for the fact that a 
subsidiary thickening is developed only on one side of the median thickening. 
The solution of this difficulty is to be found in the arrangement of the 
formative cells (observed in Latrunculia hoccLgei only, though doubtless 
occurring in the other species also), for while there is a ring of fonnative 
cells round the median thickening and a similar .ring rpund the subsidiary 
thickening, there is none around the part of the spicule where a second 
subsidiary thickening might be looked for, and hence no whorl is developed 
in this situation, in spite of its being a nodal point. No fonnative cells haw 
yet been observed in relation to the basal and apical thickenings. 

Certain differences in the development of the discorhabd in the two species 
of Lainmmlia dealt with are of the highest significance from the point of 
view^ of the vibratory theory. In Z. apimlis the young spicule is symme- 
trical, the basal and apical thickenings being represented by rounded knobs 
of approximately equal s^e, while the medidn thickening, consisting typically 
of a whorl of three knobs, appears just about half-way between them, 
developing either einaultaneously or (perhaps always) a little later. In 
Z. hemgei, on the other hand, the apical thickening appears some time before 
the basal thickening, so that we have an asymmetrical rod weighted at one 
end, and the median thickening is actually shifted towards the weighted end 
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exactly as might be expected if it really indicates the position of a node. Of 
course individual variations occur, due, doubtless, to various disturbing factors, 
but these do not invalidate the general conclusion that the thickenings 
represent nodal points. 

As already stated, the whorls of the LatmncuUa spicule ar^ not sufficiently 
well defined or regular on their first appearance to yield accurate measiire- 
inents of their position. There is, however, ajuongst the remarkable 
collection of sponges obtained by the “ Sealark ” Expedition in the Indian 
Ocean, a species belonging U) a new genus related to Ltilrmculxa^ in which a 
cliscorhabd occurs which is much bettor suited for mathematical investiga- 
tion, As the species has not yet been described, we may refer to this spicule 
simply as the oxydiscorhabd, from the fact that it is an oxeote spicule with 
two disc-like whorls. The shaft of the spicule (fig. 15) is thickest in the 
middle, and tapers gradually to a sharp point at each* end, being approxi- 
mately symmetrical but slightly curved. The young spicule (figs. 4-14) may 
be slightly angulated in the centre and, as is frequently the case in oxeote 
spicules, may exhibit a slight central enlargement (the primary central 
thickening), which, ho.wever, as will appear later on, has nothing whatever to 
do with the formation of a whorl. When fully developed, the surface of the 
shaft is slightly roughened with numerous small points. The spicule evidently 
belongs to the common diactinal type, in which two of the rays of the 
primitive tetract have been suppressed, and, before the formation of the 
whorls (fig. 4), it is doubtful whether it could be distinguished from the 
young oxeote megasclere of the same sponge. The whorls, when fully 
developed, are thin discs* nf silica (fig, 16), not divided into lobes, but 
with an irregular margin ; the median one is concave on the side facing the 
other, which latter evidently corresponds to the subsidiary whorl of the 
Ijatrunculia spicule. 

Unfortunately the only specimen in which this oxydiscorhabd occurs is 
not sufficiently well preserved to enable us to aay anything about the cells 
which are concerned in the development of the spicule, but it seems 
reasfinable to assume the existence of formative cells having the mne 
relation to the whorls as in Latrunmdia hocagei. 

Only two whorls are developed, and these do not appear until the shaft 
has attained a considerable thickness, measuring about 0*066 mm. in length 
by 0*0023 mm, in diameter in the middle. Then the whorls appear, almost, 
if not quite, simultaneously, the median one at or very near the centre of the 
shaft, and the subsidiery one at one, side of it, always nearer to the centre than 
to the end. At first, each whorl is represented by a thin, sharply defined ring 
of silica, the position of which can be accurately determined by measurement. 
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Since the spicule continues to grow after the whorls have appeared, 
it is obvious that the only measurements of any value for our purposes 
are those made upon spicules on which the whorls are only just com* 
menoiug their development. We may call this the critical stages After 
it has passed, the distance between the two whorls will not increase, but the 
distance between the subsidiary whorl and the end of the spicule increases 
considerably. It will be observed that, as in the case of the Latrunicviia 
spicule, only one subsidiary whorl is funned, and wo may attribute the 
absence of a second one to the same cause, viz., the absence of the necessary 
formative cells. 

Before proceeding to discuss the position of the whorls, it is desirable to 
say something about the way in which the measurements were made. The 
spicules were first drawn with a camera lucida, under a Zeiss microscope, 
with an T objective" and a No. 4 eyepiece, givii^g a magnification of about 
1075 diameters. The outline was corrected without the camera, and 
measurements were made upon the finished drawing. In making the 
measurements and calculations, the absolute dimensions of the drawing, 
and not those of the spicule itself, have been employed. 

It will be observed that the case is a different one from that of the 
Latmmidia spicule, for the ends of the rod are not weighted, and the 
vibrations must be those of the free-free type. It is safe to assume that 
any vibrations that occur must be transverse ones, for, whereas it is easy to 
see how transverse vibrations might be induced by sudden alterations of 
pressure upon a slender elastic rod lying in the almost liquid mesoglosa in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the canals throi%h which water is flowing, 
it is extremely improbable that vibrations of any other type would be set up. 

The positions of the nodes in a transversely vibrating rod of uniform 
section are, of course, well known, but, apparently, no investigator has 
hitherto determined, either by experiment or calculation, the corresponding 
po.sition8 in the case of a rod having the form of a double cone or paraboloid, 
or some form intermediate between these two, sueli as is exhibited by the 
oxydisoorhabd. It was therefore necessary in the first instance to arrive at a 
general formula, by means of which this problem could be solved, and then 
to calculate the theoretical positions of the nodes in each spicule examined. 
The degree of accuracy with which the positions found by actual measure^ 
^ent agree with those determined by calculation, based upon the form of 
the spicule, affords the best possible test of the truth of the vibratory theory. 

The lateral vibrations of a bar of uniform orosa^seotion and material are 
investigated very fully in Lord Eayleigh’s treatise,* and we may quote> for 
* ‘ Theory of Sound,' vol I, p. » 60 . 
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referenoe, the results which are of interest from the present point of view« 
These relate, of coarse, entirely to the positions of the nodes* When the bar 
is set in vibration, the various tones are not excited equally strongly, and 
the ncxles which may be expected to occur are only those associated with 
the two gravest vibrations — or the more fundamental vibrations. Any 
higher vibration is of necessity accompanied by graver notes, which cause 
the nodes of the higher vibration to be in motion, so that their significance 
as points of rest must be diminished or destroyed. If the length of the bar 
be taken for convenience as unity, and if it be free at both ends, the most 
fundamental vibration gives n<xlo8 at distances 0 2242 from either end, 
while the second tone has a node in the middle and two otliers at distances 
01521 from either end. The first tone is of much greater importance, and 
the usual vibration must consist mainly of a superposition of the first and 
second tones. f 

If, on the other hand, the bar is fixed at one end and free at the other, the 
fixed end must be a node. The second tone gives a node at 0*2261 from the 
free end, and the third gives a node at 0‘1321 from the free end, and 
another in the middle of the bar. It is not necessary to consider, for the 
particular type of spicule dealt with in the present communication, the case 
of a bar fixed at both ends. 

When attention is restricted to the most important vibrations, we see that 
the free-free bar pves nodes at 0*2242 from each end and one in the centre 
(which is common to many tones), while the fixed-free bar gives a node at 
0*2261 from the free end. These distances are practically identical. The 
fixed end in the latter oa^ is also a node. 

This result is not directly applicable, in the quantitative sense, to the 
spicule with which this communication is concerned, but, at the same time, 
valuable qualitative information can be derived at once in general terms. If 
a bar is thick in the middle and tapers to a point at each end, it may be 
regarded in two ways. In the first place, if it be looked upon as a free-free 
bar symmetrical about its centre, the nodes, ordinarily at 0*2242 from each 
end, must move inwards towards the more inert centre, in accordance with a 
general principle of vibratory motion, The bar may, however, if the centre 
is very thick in comparison with the ends, and therefore almost entirely free 
from vibratory motion, be regarded as made up of two fixed-free bars placed 
together but vibrating independently. There must then be a node at the 
centre, and two others, one for ^h bar, at a greater distance than 0*2261 
from the free end. The general conclusion, from both points of view, is that 
a node should be expected at the centre, and two others, one on either side, 
whose distance from the oorree^onding free end cannot be so small as 0*2242. 
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Another question of some importance, to which a preliminary statement 
may now be devoted, is that of curvatui'e. The well known experiments of 
Chladni showed that the effect of bending a bar, so that it begins to 
approximate to a tuning fork, is to make the nodes of the vibrations 
approach the point of maximum curvature in the centre. , Thus the two 
nodes of the fundamental vibration of a free^free bar, originally at a distance 
of 0*224 from its ends, move inwanls towards the centre as the bar is bent. 
A diagram given by CUadni, showing the rate of approach of these nodes, is 
reproduced by Barton * The spicule with which we are . concerned is 
somewhat bent, aud this result is therefore of importance. The bending is, 
however, so slight that the shift of the nodes due to this agency may be 
regarded os additive to that produced by inequalities in the cross-section, 
and it is not necessary to obtain a quantitative solution of the very difficult 
problem of a bent bar of non-uniform cross-sectioi. 

The lateral vibrations of bars of variable cross-section have not been 
investigated hitherto, in the strict quantitative sense, as regards the 
positions of the nodes, in any case; although Kirchhofff determined the 
periods of vibration of a bar which was in the form of a thin cone, and of 
another bar which has no definite relation td the present problem. A 
mathematical solution of the complete problem for several oases has, 
however, been obtained by one of us for the purposes of the present investi- 
gation. Pull details of these results are contained in another paper 
communicated to the Society. They include the case — important from its 
approximation to that of the spicule treated in detail here — of a bar which 
consists effectively of two equal thin cones with their flat ends in contact, as 
in fig, 1. If 21 be the length of such a bar, and q a multiplier, dependent on 


Fra. i. 

the period, it can be shown that the primary mode in which the bar vibrates 
symmetrically, so that the curvature of the axis at some particular instant is 
of the form given in hg. 2, is determined by the equation J, [2v/(^)j ai 0, 
aud the nodes are at a distance x from either free end determined by 
J,[2v^($a;)] m 0. The J's represent Bessel fanotions, and the roots of these 
equations are already known from their occurrence in other physical 

* ‘ Text Book on Bound,’ p. 896. 
t ‘ Beriia Monateber.,' 1879, pp. 816-^. 
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iproblemo.* Taking the first root in each case as oorrespondiDg to the 
fundamental vibration of symmetrical type, we find 

= 6-379, 2v/(9a:) = 6-136, 

and therefore xjl = 0-648, 

or, the distance of the node from the free end bears to the whole length of 
the rod the ratio 0-324, as against 0-224 for a uniform rod. 



Each of the unsymmetrical vibrations has one node at the centre of the 
rod. This is evident without analysis. When such a structure vibrates, 
therefore, the nodes which should be prominent, as corresponding to the 
more fundamental and therefore stronger vibrations, are three in number — 
one at the centre and one at 0-324 of tlie length measured from each end. 

Tlie xmiform rod and double cone are limiting oases. When the rod is not 
bent, the nodes for any intermediate configuration can be approximately 
predicted, but must bo between the limits 0-224 and 0 324. When the rod 
is sharply conical the second value should be nearly reached. The corre- 
sponding value for a nearly double-parabolic rod, as in fig. 3, is 0-29. Bending 
of the axis of any rod must always make these theoretical values higher by 
pulling the nodes in towards the centre. 



Quoting a more general result of the mathematical investigation al)ove, 
we may state that, if a bar is composed of two equal halves, each consisting 
of a portion of the solid formed by rotating the curve y == Aaf about the axis 
of w — in practice the axis of the spicule — the distance of the symmetrical 
m>de from the free end is the product of the length and a numerical factor 

0‘(fr4 + 0-300 (4« -I- l)/(4n -h 2) 

with great accuracy. 

* Lewd Bayleigh. ' Theory of Sound,* roL 1, p. 330. 
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For any suitable spicule the value of n may be determiued by direct 
measuremeut of the varying transverse diameter in the magnified drawing,. 
For this purpose, it is essential, as already stated, to obtain specimens which 
have just reached the critical stage (when the whorls are only commencing to 
develop). In such coses very accurate measurements are possible. Moreover, 
progressive changes in the position of the actual no<les, caused by the fact- 
that the more devolopetl spicule may not be exactly similar to its original 
shape when the whprls commenced to form, cease in these circumstances to 
be a disturbing factor. The fact that the whorls on the oxydiscorhabd appear 
first as very thin, sharply defined rings, makes it possible also to determine 
their position with considerable accuracy. 

An account is given below of the quantitative examination of ten specimens 
of the oxydiscorhabd, at or near its critical stage of development, from the 
standpoint of the vibratory theory, It is necessary, in view of the preceding 
account of the biological history of the spicule, merely to show that the 
positions of the two actually occurring whorls are in accordance with the 
theory of vibrations of non-uniform bars already outlined. The absence of 
the third whorl has already been explained. 

The magnification adopted for each of the specinjens was, as already stated,, 
about 1075, and the measurements were all made upon the enlarged drawings,! 
the actual dimensions of which will alone be quoted. 

If the curve of any spicule is of the form 

and if 2yj, 2ys are breadths at distances Xu ^ fi^m the end, 

2yi/2ya = V , 

or (log 2yi — log 2ya)/(Iog Xi — log Xg). 

A series of values can be found for n by such measurements and a mean 
value taken. For example, for the first of the ten spicules (fig. 6), measure- 
ments are shown in the following Table ; — 


Breadth (2jy). 

Biatonoe from end (x). 

mm. 

mra. 

3*6 

84 

2*3 

27 

2*1 

20-5 

1*6 

9 


From the third and fourth pairs of observation^ of position and braadtli 
quoted in the Table 

_ log2*l-logl‘5 _ 0*322-0176 _ 0146' 
log 26 * 5 -% 90 l-3ll-0-®64 0^ 
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or pno^lly 2/5. Other oomhinatioBB of tiie obaervations give a roBOlt in 
close agreement, and we do not consider it necesaaiy to give further detailed 
oalenlatioBs of the value of n, which can easily be verified by the reader by 
reference to the figures. 

The interpolation formula 

0074 + 0-3 (4»+ 1)/(4b + 2) 
for the nodal position, with n == 2/5, becomes 

0074 + (0-8 X 13/18)'= 0-291. 

Ihis calculation is also typical, an4 wUl not be given for each individnal 
case, except in its final result. 

The ten specimens aie shown in figs. 5-14, which are reproduced to scale. 
These should be compared with fig. 4, which has just reached the critical 
stage, but in which no whorls have yet appeared. 



F*S,4. FiQ. 6. Fig. 7. Fw.8. Pio.9. 

The details of these cases ere ss follows 


i%. S^—Osloulatians for^this spicule aie given above. Its length in tiie 
iriwriiii ® tiiickest part is exactly In the middle. The , 

veky wear the eritical stage (<.«., their first appearance), and tite 
Otte Is slight^ displaeed fkom the oentre towards the other, it 
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does not quite coincide with the thickest part of die i^oule. distaaoe 
of this other whorl (the subsidiary whorl) from, die end is 20‘5 mnou, so that 
the observed ratio of distance to length is 

20-5/74 = 0-277 

a^inst the theoretical value 0-291. The error in the ratio is less than 6 per 
cent. The theoretical distance of the whorl from the end is 21-6 tom., and 
the discrepancy is only 1 mm. The displacmnent is in the same direction as 
that of the median whorl, apparently a usual phenomenon when the latter is 
displaced, even though only slightly. 

6. — This spicule is also very near, the critical stage. The lengths on 
the two sides of the primary central thickening (which is well marked) are 
40-5 and 41 mm., the latter being on the side on which the subsidiary whorl 
is situated The median whorl is nearly 1 mm. from- the primary central 
thickening, but almost at the geometrical centre, and the subsidiary whorl is 
26-5 mm. from the end. The ratio of distance to length is 

26-5/81-5 = 0-325 

as determined by observation. The spicule is very nearly conical. Typical 
breadths are 2-1 mm. and 1 mm., at 27-0 and 10-0 mm. respectively from 
the end. . The value of n calculated from these is 4/5, and the interpolation 
formula yields the ratio 0-3 14, differing from the observed value by less than 
4 per cent. The theoretical distance of the subsidiary whorl from the end is 
therefore 0-314 x 81-5 = 25 5 mm., so that the discrepancy between theory 
a.nd observation is 1 mm., and as the spicule is slightly curved, so that the 
theoretical value ii really higher, the result may be even more accurate. 

Fig. 7. — In tliis case the median whorl practically coincides with the 
primary central thickening. The whorls are relatively Mrger, indicating a 
«lightly more advanced stage of development. 

The length of this specimen is again 81-5 mm., and the subsidiary whorl is 
At 27*5 mm. from the end, giving a ratio 0-337. Typical breadths are 0-6, 
1-8, 2*5 mm., at distancSta 7-0, 27-0, 38-0 mm. from tire end respectively, the 
resulting value of n being 0-937, so that the spicule is almost precisely 
conical. Oaloulation gives the theoretical ratio 0*322, again differing from 
the observed value by less than 4 per cent, while the theoretical distance cf 
the subsidiary whorl from the end is 26-3 mm., giving an error of only 
1-2 mm. in the actual distance. This would probably be eliminated if ooirec- 
tbn were made for curvature. 

JFig. S.—The median whorl and the oi^io dentre of tiie qpieole egsio 
coincide very closely, though one end of the i^icale has apparently grown a 
little more than the otiier, the ssmidengths, ntessnrsd fcoan the thiok^f^ 
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being 44 and 42 mm. The subsidiary whorl is at 28*0 from the end, giving a 
ratio 0*325. The value of 7k is 2/3, giving a theoretical ratio 0*310, which is 
within 5 per cent, of the observed value. The displacement of the subeidiaty 
whorl from the theoretical position is again only 1 mm., and is probably to be 
accounted for by the curvature of the spicule. 

Fig. 9. — The spicule appears to be absolutely conical, and the median 
whorl is almost precisely central, coinciding with a marked primary central 
thickening. The true distance of the subsidiary w'horl from the end should 
be 0*324 x 75*5, where 76*5 is the total length. This becomes 24*4, against 
the measured value 25*4. The displacement is again 1 mm. towards the 
centre, as required either by curvature or slight subsequent growth at the^ 
ends. 

i 

riQ.lO. Fia. 11.. Fiq. 12. riQ. 13 . Fig. 14 > 

Mg, 10. — ^The lengths on the two sides of the primary central thickening 
tXe 46‘0 and 47'0 mm., indicating slightly nneqtial growth. The median 
whorl ooincides with the primar;f central thickening. The subsidiary whorl, 
at 82*0 mm. from the end,, giv^ a ratio 0*344. It is not possible to- 
dietht^ish the 8|doele from a • conical form, eo that the theoretical rario- 
lih tihe ahsende of cturVatuie woold be 0*324, corresponding . to a distance 
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0'324x93 s= 30*1 mm* The dispUcem^ut is iu this o4s0 neatly 3 mnt 
inwards (in accordance with the curvature ?). 

Mg. 11. — In this and the following caaes there is a very definite displace- 
ment of the median whorl from the centre of the spicule^ a phenomenon 
which has already been referred to in connection with fig* 6, and which will 
be referred to again later on. ^ 

The present specimen (fig. 11) is distinctly curved, and apparently very 
near the critical stage, as indicated by the feebly development of the whorls. 
A distinct primary central thickening is not recognisable, but the spicule 
appears thickest at its geometrical centre, from which the median whorl is 
displaced as much as 4 mm. towards the subsidiary whorl, which is at 
22*6 mm. from the end. The whole length is 78*6, and the ratio becomes 
0*287. Typical breadths are 1*4 and 2*0 at distances of 22*5 and 35*0 mm. 
respectively, giving = 4/ 6 on calculation. This corresponds to a theo- 
retical ratio 0*316, and a theoretical distance 24*8 nim. from the end to the 
subsidiary whorl. This whorl therefore has a displacement of 2*3 mrn. from 
the theoretical position in the same sense as that of the median whorl. A 
common factor of displacement, more effective for the median whorl, is 
thereby suggested. 

Fig. 12. — This is a similar specimen to that shown in fig. 11, but shows the 
primary central thickening clearly and at the geometrical centre. The total 
length is 84 mm., and the distance from end to subsidiary whorl is 24*0, 
giving a ratio 0*286. The whorls are relatively large, indicating a stage of 
development slightly l>eyond the critical stage. 

There is again a displacement to the extent of 5*6 mm. of the median 
whorl from the geometrical centre towards the subsidiary whorl The value 
of n is 4/5, and the theoretical distance is 26*5 against the observed value 
23*5. A displacement of 3 mm. thus occurs iu the case of the subsidiary 
whorl in the same direction as the displacement of 6^5 mm. in that of the 
median one. The correspondence with fig. 11 is complete even quantitatively, 
and a common agency effective in causing these displacements must be sought. 

Mg. 13. — This spicule is apparently very straight. Its total length is 
76*0 mm„ and tlie primary thickening is exactly central The median whorl 
is in this case displaced 2*5 mm. on the opposite side to that on which the 
subsidiary whorl is situated, and we may therefore expect the latter to be 
more displaced inwards than usual, in order to correspond. This phenomenon 
actually occurs, for its distance from the end is 26*0 mm., while the 
theoretical value is 24*3, » 1, as the iorpk is praetioally conical^ 3^ 
extra displacement, as in figs* 11 and 12, is, roughly half that of the medilui 
whorl, although now the displacements are in the opposite direction. 
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Mg. 14.— The spicule shown in this figure is practically a double oone^ of 
length 77*6 mm. The median whorl is at a distance of 40 mm. from the end 
more remote from the subsidiary whorh instead of the theoretical distance 
or 38*75 mm. It is therefore displaced towards the subsidiary 
whorl to the extent of 1'26 mm. The distance of the subsidiary whorl from 
the nearer end should be 0'324x77*5 mm., or 24*0 mm., whereas actual 
measurement gives a distance of 23*!0 mm. The displacement is therefore 
1 mm. in the same direction as that of the median whorl 

In attempting to estimate the value of the coincidence between the actual 
positions of the whorls on the spicule as determined by observation, and the 
theoretical positions of the nodes as determined by calculation, several 
possible sources of error have to bo considered. In the first place, we have 
to make allowance for inaccuracies in the drawings which form the basis of 
the measurements. Such inaccuracies may be expected to arise, partly from 
. the difficulty of making an exact tracing of a very fine liiie by aid of the 
camera lucida and partly from the fact that the spicule does not lie absolutely 
horizontal, one end usually being at a slightly higher level than the other. 

We have to remember also that a zone of comparative rest, in which there 
is but little variation in the amplitude of vibration, extends for some 
distance on either side of each node, and that the formative cells can hardly 
be expected to be possessed of the power of determining the exact position of 
least movement with absolute accuracy. Evidence tlmt they exhibit varia- 
tions in this respect is suggested by those oases in which the median whorl 
is sliifbed a little to one side or other of the central point of the shaft. In 
such cases, however, the subsidiary whorl also tends to be shifted in the same 
direction, as though the two rings of formative cells which, on the analogy 
of Latrunculia bocagei, may be assumed to exist, were perhaps linked together, 
a state of things which, supposing that the cells in question form a sheath 
around the spicule (as in Latr^metUia), is very likely to occur. It seems 
not impossible that alterations of surface tension may be responsible for the 
dislocation of such a sheath as a whole. . 

On the whole, it is somewhat surprising to find how close the agreement 
between the observed and calculated positions of the whorls really is. In 
<^er to demonstrate this agreement as clearly as possible, we have 
indicated, by means of arrows at the side of each spicule, in figs. 5-14, 
the calculated positions of the nodes for that particular case. 

It might be argued that the possible sources of discrepancy are so great 
es to mnd^ matbematica} treatment of the subject valueless. That this is 
not tbe case, however, is shown by the fact that there is a demonstnd>le 
ooirrelatibn between the shape of the spicule and the position of the whorls, 
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the tapering form having had its expected effect in shifting the subsidiarjr 
whorl towards the centre. 

The general tendency of the subsidiary whorl is to be displaced rather 
farther towards the centre of the spicule than is required by theory. No 
correction has been made, however, for the curvature of the spicule^ which 
must in itself produce such a tendency, and of a magnitude in general agree- 
ment with the observed discrepancies. This curvature 
cannot be accurately determined, because the apparent 
curvature must depend upon the position in which the 
spicule happens to be lying. 

It must always be borne in mind, also^ that the slight 
increase in total length of the spicule which takes place 
after the critical stage has been passed must tend to make 
the position of the subsidiary whorl appear to approach the 
centre. Owing to the continued deposition of silica upon 
the shaft, which results in increase of both length and 
thickness, the adult spicule is useless for .purposes of 
accurate mathematical investigation of the nodal points. 
Nevertheless, it is easy to see that, due allowance being 
made for the disturbing factors, the position of the whorls 
in the adult spicule is approximately that required by theory. 
There* is surprisingly little variation in this respect, and 
although we have seen hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of 
adult individuals, we have never noticed a case which is 
inconsistent with the vibratory theory. In view of the 
relative scarcity of individuals at or near the critical stage, 
the evidence afforded by the examination of large numbers 
of adults, though it is impossible to carry out that examina- 
tion with mathematical exactness, acquires considerable 
importance. 

So far as we dre aware, no case has as yet been satisfactorily established, 
at any rate previously to the observations on Latrimcvlia above referred 
to, in which the occurrence of vibrations during development influences the 
final form of any part of an organism.* We have here a new factor in 

^ Binoe this paper was written we have found a reference, in Frol IVAroy Thompeon’a 
recently published work on ‘Growth and Form/ p. 3S3, to a suggestion by FitzGerald, 
that the patterns on the frustulea of diatoms mi^t be due to electro*magnetio vibrations. 
We are not aware, however, that this suggestion has ever been supported by satMactoiy 
evidence. Prof. Thompson himself makes (p. 476} a siiniiar suggestion with regard to the 
skeleton of certain rsdiolarians, but without any attempt at mathematical analysis^ 
which, indeed, would be extremely difficult in such cases. 
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ontogeny, and it will be of great interest in the future to see whether this 
factor has played any part in the evolution of organisms outside the limits of 
the Phylum Porifera. We do not propose to speculate upon this subject, but 
it may be well worth while for botanists and zoologists to keep a look out for 
possibilities in this direction. No doubt the sponges are especially likely 
to exliibit cases in which vibrations play an important part, because the 
water-currents which flow through their canal system with considerable 
strength must tend to set up such vibrations in any elastic bodies of suitable 
shape embedded in the almost liquid mesoglosa. But even amongst the 
sponges, the demonstrable cases, so far as is yet known, are confined to 
members of the single sub-family Spiratstrellinee, belonging either to the 
genus J^cUruncylia or to a closely related genus. It is by no means 
impossible, however, that the form of certain other sponge-spicules may have 
been influenced by vibrations during development, though we are inclined 
to think that in most cases the action of surface tension is much more 
likely to afibrd, a profitable field of investigation. In the case of the 
oxydiscorhabd, however, it does not seem possible to account for the position 
of the whorls except by the vibratory theory, and it seems highly probable 
that the same is true of the Latrunmlia diacorhabd, although the latter has 
not been submitted to exact mathematical analysis. 


The Lateral Vibrations of Bars of Variable Section. 

By J. W. Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., r.E.S. 

fThis paper, arising out of the foregoing, will appear in Series A of the 

‘ Proceedings.'] 
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Sir william GOWERS, 18464915. 

Sir William Gowers, whose death occurred on May 4th, 1916, was a 
distinguished member of the medical profession, and in particular a neuro- 
pathologist of world-wide reputation. 

He was horn in London on March 20, 1 846, so that at the time of his 
death he had completed the allotted span of three score years and ten. 
He was educated at Christ Church School, Oxford, and received his medical 
education at University College, London, where he was a favourite pupil of 
Sir William Jenner, to whom in his early professional career he acted as 
private secretary. 

Sir William Gowers became a member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1867, and took his degree of M.B., London, with First Class Honours 
in Medicine, in 1869, and M.D., with Gold Medal, in 1870. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 1879. His first 
honorary appointment was that of Assistant Physician to the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, witlr which institution he became 
specially identified, and which he made his principal field of research and 
teaching. He was also appointed Assistant Physician and ultimately full 
Physician and Professor of Clinical Medicine in University College Hospital. 

Apart from his neurological work he contributed several articles on 
diseases of the heart and blood-glandular organs to Reynolds' * System of 
Medicine.' In 1878 he invented a hsemoglobinometer, or instrument for 
estimating the percentage of haemoglobin in the blood. This was based on the 
comparison of a tint of an accurately graduated solution of the blootl with a 
standard solution of picrocarrainate of ammonia corresponding to a solution 
of hfiemoglobin of 1 in 100. The degree of dilution required to obtain the 
same tint represents the percentage of haemoglobin to that of normal blood. 
This method has been generally suimrseded by Haldane's mollification, in 
which the standard solution is a 1-per-cent, solution of beemoglobin saturated 
with carbon monoxide. The blood to be tested is similarly treated by passing 
a stream of coal gas through it. 

Gowers also devised an improvement of Hayem's hiemocytometer, or 
instrument for counting the blood corpuscles, by ruling the micrometric 
squares on the bottom of the cell instead of on the eyepiece of the microscope. 
This method, though giving fairly accurate results, has now been generally 
superseded by the more simple Thoma-Zeiss instrument. 

In 1897 he published a work of ' Medical Ophthalmology ' which, with its 
beautiful illustrations, all drawn by his own hand, did much to popularise the 
routine use of the ophthalmoscope in medical diagnosis, so strongly advocated 
by bis emineiit colleague Dr- Hugblings Jackson more than ten years before. 

Sir WilHam Gowers' first important work in neuropathology was his 
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‘ Diagnosis of Diseases of the Spinal Cord,’ published in 1880, This, though 
only a simall octavo of 80 pages, was a very lucid exposition of the anatomy 
and functions of the spinal cord, and of the methods of diagnosis of spinal 
lesions. In this work he was the first to describe a tract of ascending 
degeneration in the antero-lateral column consequent on a crush of the lower 
part of the cord by a fracture of the spine. It is now known generally as 
Gowers’ tract, or ascending antero-lateral fasciculus. There is still some 
uncertainty as to its exact origin and ultimate destination. 

In 1881 he wrote a book on ‘ Epilepsy ’ and other convulsive disorders — 
the substance of bis Gulstonian Lectures at the College of Physicians — founded 
on his own observations of several thousand oases, chiefly at the hfational 
Hospital. But his great work, which embraced all his sejwrate contributions to 
neuropathology, wa.s his ‘ Manual of Diseases of the Nervous System,’ in two 
volumes. The first was published in 1886, the second two years later. This 
at once established Gowers’ reputation throughout the medical world as a 
neuropathologist of the first rank. It was speedily translated into the more 
important modern languages. Three editions of the first volume have been 
published, and two of the second. The third edition of the second volume 
was never completed. 

Gowers’ manual, admirable as a text-book — concise, lucid and well 
arranged — was not, like many text-books, a mere compilation, but revealed 
on almost every page the fruits of independent clinical and pathological 
investigation extending over many years. The work was admirably 
illustrated, many of the figures liaving been drawn by his own hand. 
It is not too much to say that no better manual of nervous diseases has 
ever been written in this or any other language. It still maintains its 
position, though many other similar treatises have been published, both at 
home and abroad. 

Sir William Gowers was an excellent teacher, and his clinics at the 
National Hospital were largely attended by students from all parts of the 
world. He had the reputation of being somewhat too dogmatic, but this, 
perhaps, to the majority, made his teaching all the more impressive. 

Many academic and other honours were conferred on him. He was Fellow 
of University College, Hon. M.D. of Dublin, LL.D. of Edinburgh, Hon. Fellow 
of the lioyal College of Physicians of Ireland, Hon. Member of the American 
Neurological Association, the Netherlands Society of Psychiatry and 
Neurology, the Eussian Society of Medicine, the Eoyal Society of Medicine of 
Upsala, and of the Society of Internal Medicine of Vienna. 

He was elected Fellow of the Eoyal Society in 1887, and received the 
honour of Knighthood in 1897. 

Sir William Gowers had a large pramtioe as a consultant, but failing health 
led to his retirement several years before his death. In person he was of 
medium height, spare figure and nervous temperament. He was not a 
clubable man, and few of his friends and colleagues ever got to know hfan 
intimately. He seldom attended learned societies, and then only when he 
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wae invited to deliver some address. He was a forcible and sententious 
speaker. 

He was a skilful draughtsman and an etcher of considerable artistib merit. 
He was also an expert shorthand writer, and was the founder of the Society 
of Medical Phonographers, to the pages of whose journal he was a frequent 
contributor. He had no active recreations, but in his holidays spent a good 
deal of his time in etching, and in the study of mosses, of which he liad an 
extensive knowledge. 

Sir William Gowers married the daughter of Frederick Baines, of Leeds, in 
1875. She predeceased him in 1913. Two sons and two daughters survive 
their parents. The death of Sir William Gowers removes from the roll of the 
Royal Society one of the most eminent of the physicians who have attained 
this honour. 

D. F. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER (1849—1915). 

Richard Lydkkkkr was born on July 25, 1849, at 45, Tavistock Square, 
London, the eldest son of Mr. Gerard Wolfe Lydekker, barrister-at-law, who 
shortly after his son’s birth purchased Harpenden Lodge, Harpenden, where 
Richard lived practically for his whole life, and where he died on April 16, 
1915. The family was of Dutch extraction, but had been domiciled in this 
country and connected with Hertfordshire for several generations, Lydekker’s 
father having been a magistrate in that county, and his grandfather, after 
being Governor of Martinique, having lived and died at St. Albans. 

Lydekker entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1867, gained second 
place in the First Class Natural Science Tiipos, and took his B.A. in 1872. 
Two years afterwards he was appointed to the Geological Survey of India, in 
whose service he remained until the death of his father in 1881. While in 
India he explored very systematically the mountain ranges of Kashmir, and 
gained a knowledge of the geography of that complicated region which was 
afterwards of much use to him in his zoological work, and when the 
Survey collections in Calcutta were transferred to the newly built Indian 
Museum, his keen biological bent found scope in the arrangement and 
description of the series of tertiary vertebrate fossils, to which large additions 
had recently come from the Punjab. A permanent record of his work at 
that time remains in his contributions on the Siwalik fauna in the 
* PalsBontologia Indica.' 

He returned home to Shigland in 1882 after his succession to the family 
home at Harpenden, where he took up his father’s magisterial work in the. 
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oonntj, and then commenced his long connection vith the Mnttni! Hietoiy 
Museum, first as a palseontologist, and later as a worker on recent Mammalia. 

Under the auspices of Dr. Henry Woodward, he undertook the preparation 
of a Catalogue of the Fossil Vertebi-ates in the British Museum CoUeotion, 
a publication consisting of four volumes of ’Mammals (1886-87), two of 
Eeptiles (1888-90), and one of Birds (1891). While doing this he wrote a 
large number of palasontological papers dealing with questions arising out of 
his study of the collections. 

In preparing this work Lydekker was more and more brought into 
contact with the staff and collections on the Zoolc^ical side of the Museum, 
and when in 1891 Sir William Flower needed a colleague to work up his 
Encyclopaedia articles on Mammals into a separate volume, he found 
Lydekker able and willing to help him to do so. The resulting volume, 
‘ An Introduction to the Study of Mammals,’ was perhaps the most 
valuable work bearing Lydekker’s name, and formed for many years the 
standard work on systematic mammalogy. Hor has it yet been superseded 
by any other. In a similar way, with Prof. H. A. Nicholson, he prepared the 
third edition of the latter’s 'Manual of Paleeontology,’ one of the best 
text-books on the subject. 

In 1893 Lydekker accepted an offer by Dr. F. P. Moreno, of the I* Plata 
Museum, to go out and examine some of the wonderful series of Mammalian 
foBsils which had been described by Argentine zoologists, especially by the late 
Seflor F. Ameghino, a vi^it which was of very great interest to him, and 
largely increased his knowfi^dge of South American fossils. Great discussion 
bad arisen as to the age of the beds in which the fossils were obtained, 
notably the so-called “ Pyrotherium beds,” and he adopted the view, now 
generally accepted, that they were considerably more recent than bad been 
claimed by Ameghino. But in the somewhat embittered polemics between 
Moreno and Ameghino he declined to take any definite part. 

In January, 1896, Lydekker was engined to reorganise the Mammalian 
Exhibition Galleries of the Natural History Museum, which had been up till 
then in the nominal of the Assistant in charge of the Mammalia. The 

latter’s time, however, was necessarily so much given to the vast and 
ra^ndly increasing study collections that little attention could be paid to the 
arrangement of the Exhibition, in whioh Sir William Flower took himself 
subh personal interest. 

This arrangement, which was in force to the end of his life, was a most 
admirable one, releaslBg the Mnsenm Assistant from a work which he had 
not time to do properly, and giving lydekker an opening of which he took 
imiBediate and continuous advantc^e. As a result, the whole ExhitHtion 
series of Mammalia has been eompletely remodelled and enonnoualy increased 
in extent and interest, and the specimens better mounted and better labelled. 
He also similarly rearranged the galleries devoted to Beptilia and Mammals 
in the British Vertebrate series. The official guides to these Reties were 
meetly written and revised by him. 
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In cotmeotion vfith hi« Exhibition work, Lydekker became more and more 
intereeted in lai^ Mammak, and, as a consequencte, in the sporting side 
Natural History, writing constantly for the * Field * and similar papers, and 
gradually becoming the chief referee for all questions connected with the 
technical side of Sporting Ecology, And when recently the Trustees decided 
to publish a Catalogue of Ungulates on the same lines as the other technical 
catalogues, a work which for varioiis reasons was of quite unusual difficulty, 
it was entrusted to Lydekker as the chief authority on the subject. Com- 
mencing it in 1913, and working with his Usual celerity, he had practically 
finished it by the time his fatal illness ended, working on his sick bed at the 
proofs of the fourth and the MS. of the fifth and last volume. 

Side by side with the Exhibition and Catalogue work, Lydekker prepared 
for 27 years (1887-1913) the Mammal part of the ‘ Zoological Record,* foi 
which his genius for hard work and his wide knowledge of Mammalia made 
him peculiarly suitable. He also took very great interest in Geographical 
Zoology, his ‘ Geographical History of Mammals * (1896) being one of the 
best books on the subject. 

The most striking characteristic of Lydekker was his ceaseless activity in 
publishing work on the subjects he was interested in. Technical or popular, 
an absolutely unbroken stream of writing came from his pen from the early 
nineties to the date of his death, and it is probable that no scientific writer 
lias ever produced so much in the time as he did during the last 20 years 
of his life. Though much of it made no pretension to be of permanent 
value, all shows how intensely interested ho was in every branch of bis 
subject, and how wide his sympathies were with other workers. Personally, 
the writer of this notice has found him again and again the one zoologist 
who could give intelligent interest on technical points to which few modern 
mammalogists trouble to pay any attention. On all such technical matters — 
as, for example, the wonderful dentition of the Manatee, which he worked 
out in conjunction with the writer, the ancestry of the Sirenians (see * Proc. 
Zool. Soc./ 1892), and other similar subjects — his interest was intense and 
helpful, even if the exigencies of his life led him to devote most of bin 
publishing eueigies to the more sporting and popukr side of Zoology. In 
official matters he was ever helpful, and ready to do anything he was asked. 

His rapidity of work was phenomenal, but, unfortunately, in conjunction 
with a somewW illegible handwriting, this brought its penalty in a rather 
undue proportion of misprints and lapaus calamiy such as a slower worker 
might have avoided. On this account sonm of his writings hardly do justice 
to bis really great knowledge of his subject. 

At home at Harpenden, besides his unceasing writing work, his occupations 
and amusements were chiefly stamp collecting, walking, gardening, and 
carpentry. In youth he had been fond of Atooting, but was never bitten 
with the erase for games of nxxy sort, thot;^ be look a sympathetic interest 
in the sfwting careers of those who were. 

In person he was tall, over 6 feet in height, handsome and well 
• TOL* LXXXa.— B. 0 
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proportioned, with light hair and blue eyes, his foreign anoeatry coming oat in 
a somewhat Scandinavian or North Batch appearance. Xn poUtios he was 
a keen Unionist and Imperialist, but, beyond occasionally , presiding at the 
Harpenden meetings of the party, he was not a demonstrative politician. 

He joined the Zoological Society in 1880, and served on the Connoil in 
1898-1900. He was elected a Fellow of the Boyal Society in 1894 
He married in 1882 Lucy Marianne, elder daughter of the lata Canon 
0. W. Bavys, Keotor of WheaUiampstead, and had two sons — of whon^ the 
younger has fallen on behalf of his country and the elder is now serving — 
and three daughters. 

0. T. 


SIR JOHN MURRAY, K.C.B., 1841-1914* 

3ib John Muebat was bom on March 3, 1841, at Coburg, Ontario. He 
came of one of those Scottish families that have done so much for Canada, 
and, ihdeed, throughout his life no one would have mistaken him for 
anything but a Soot. His father, Robert Murray, an accountant, had left 
Scotland seven years before and settled in Upper Canada', where during the 
troublous times of the Mackenzie Rebellion he took ' an active part in 
Canadian politics. John was for a time at the Public School of London, 
Ontario, and later at Victoria College, Coburg. When he was seventeen yeara 
old he left Canada and, as he has himself reminded us, he then for the first 
time saw the sea whose problems he was destined to make his own. When 
he left that early home, he says, “ to find another amongst my relatives in 
Scotland, I had not yet seen the ocean. The voyage across the Atlantic 
made a great impression on me, so different was the salt, rolling sea from 
the great fresh-water lakes with which I had up to that time been familiar, 
and I was fascinated by the operations of the ofBcers on the bridge when 
taking the altitude of the sun at each mid-day.” On witnessing the rise 
and fall of the tide for the first time on the West Coast of Scotland, the 
impression was still more profound. 

John Murray found a new home amongst hie Scottish relatives, one of 
whom was John Macfarlane, his maternal grandfatiier, at Coneyhill, 

* In writing this short memoir of my friend I have brnn greatly helped by 
Mr. Laurence Pnlhur, of Bridge of Allan and Bridge of Beni, by I>r. Hugh Bobwt 
Mill, by Dr, J. Sutherland Black and by Mr. James Ohumlqr, id|>o tor many yeaia 
was Sir John Murray’s chief awiatant. 
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Stirlingshire. He helped his grandfather in purchasing and collecting 
speoimens for a museum, the remnants of which are still exhibited in the 
Mocfarlane Institute at Bridge of Allan, many of the labels being in 
Murray's handwriting. Whilst living with his Scottish relatives he attended 
the High School, Stirling, and here he showed great interest in science. He 
used to pay especial attention to the teaching of Mr. Duncan Macdougall, 
from whom he learnt the principles of the sextant and how to construct an 
electric lamp and a battery of 80 Bunsen cells. 

Murray remained for a long time at School and College. In fact, as he 
himself records, he came to be known as a chronic student" at the 
University of Edinburgh. One thing he would not do, he would not go in 
for examinations. He learnt what he wanted to learn, and the mere learning 
was to him its own reward. 

At the University, although in the main he followed the Science course, 
he was not infrequently to be seen in the lecture rooms of the literary 
professors and from time to time in those of the theological professors. 
Amongst his student friends more than one have made a mark on the 
theological thought of the last half of the nineteenth century. Occasionally 
he even listened to Law. His Zoology and Anatomy he studied under 
Goodsir and Turner, the present Principal, whilst he worked at Chemistry 
with Playfair and Crum Brown, and at Natural History with Allman. But 
undoubtedly the teacher who made most mark upon his mind was Prof. Tait,. 
in whose laboratory he worked for several terms under William Thomson, 
(afterwards Lord Kelvin), Clerk Maxwell, and with his life-long friend, 
Robertson Smith, who at that time was demonstrator to Tait and was 
writing more than one mathematical paper of note. Later Robertson Smith 
became a distingiushed Semitic scholar, one of the editors of the 9th edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica," and after a theological controversy with 
the Free Church of Scotland a Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, and, finally, University Librarian. 

Tait was then, perhaps, at the height of his reputation and many students 
of various sorts were attracted to his laboratory; Sir John Jackson and 
Mr. Meik, the celebrated engineers, were amongst the young physicists, and 
curiously enough Robert Loxiis Stevenson was another. The last named, 
however, had no interest in science and used to beguile his demonstrator, 
Robertson Smith, into theological disputes, so dear to all true Scots. 

Murray was always a great individualist, and he worked at what interested 
him with no eye to examinations or degrees, and although in later life he 
must have been surfeited with honorary degrees, as a student he passed by 
the examinationB and the consequent degrees and never graduated. 

In the year 1868, in a spirit of adventure and on the strength of having 
attended medical classes in Edinburgh, Murray accepted the post of surgeon 
on the wbaJer Jan Mayen/' He left Peterhead in February, and was 
aewi months. He saw a good deal of the Arctic regions, explored 
part ol Spitsbergen, and landed at least once on Jan Mayen. During hie 
' c 2 
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Absence his grandfather died, and Murray arrived home two daysi^ter ^ 
funeral to find that — unlike Loudon Dodd — he had been out out of his 
grandfather's will with less than the proverbial ahilling. It was the 
experience he gained on this Arctic voyage and during his subeequent work 
on the West Coast of Scotland in the years 1869 and 1870 which qnalified 
him for his next post. 

Murray’s great ohanoe in life came when the Govemmmit decided, on the 
recommendation of the Boyal Society, to equip a surveying ship, the 
“ Challenger,” for scientific research and to send her round the world. “ The 
' Challenger ’ was a spar-decked corvette of 2306 tons, with auxiliary steam 
to 1234 horse- power,” and was well adapted for the scientific purposes to 
which she was devoted for four years. The scientific staff was under the 
direction of Prof, (afterward Sir) Wyville Thomson, of Edinbuigb University, 
and at first John Murray was not included on it; but at the last moment, 
owing to the failure of one who had been chosen, on the earnest advioe of 
Prof. Tait, John Murray was selected for the vacant post. Tait especially 
dwelt upon the fact of Murray’s resourcefulness and readiness, and considered 
he would be a very useful man to have at hand in case of any difficulties 
with natives or other possible sources of trouble. It was characteristic of 
Murray to embark on such an enterprise at a moment’s notice, when there 
was almost no time to get together his scientific or personal “ kit.” 

But the science of the depths of the sea and the science of ooeaucgraphy 
were in those times inchoate. Tire first great expedition to investigate the 
physical, the chemical, the geological, and llie biological conditions of the 
great ocean basins was sent out iu 1872 by the Government of this country, 
then under Mr. Gladstone, and in that year H.M.S. “Challenger” left 
England with a staff of scientific observers to traverse the salt waters of 
the globe. Prom that date until the present time no snob complete end 
organised a staff of scientific observers, helped in every way by the naval 
officers (for it was an Admiralty ExpeditionX has left any country for so 
prolonged and exliaustive an investigation into the economics of the ocean. 
The “ Challenger ” Expedition set a standard — in fact it practically estab- 
lished a new science, a science of which Sir Jcdm Murray was, in a way, 
the arch-priest. 

The " Challenger ” Expedition had predecessors, though on a much smaller 
scale. Maury had done a great deal in the ‘way of the study of the oosan, 
especially in so far as concerned its depth and the ocean currents. 
Dr. Wallioh on H.M.S. “Bulldog,” surveying the route for the proposed 
Transatlantic cable, added much to our knowledge, and there were others. 
The immediate precursors of the expedition of the “Challenger” were 
a series of voyages made by the “Porcupine” and “Lightning” undnr the 
scientific guidance of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Mr. Q-wyn JefiGries, and Fnpl. 
Wyville Thomson. Dr. W. K Carpenter took an immense interest- in the 
question of deep^es temperatures, and read a number of papers to the 
Boyal Society dealh^ with all existing data asoomulatod down to IftTO, and 
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to waft one of the leading spirits in stirring up that Society to urge the 
Admiralty to undertake the ‘'Challenger" Expedition. At the Admiralty 
t^ey were aided by the then hydrographer, Admiral G. H. Biohards, who was 
extremely sympathetic with the work. 

As tho introduction to the narrative of * The Cruise of the ' Ctollenger * ' 
recites: “The vast ocean lay scientilioally unexplored. All the efforts of 
the previous decade had been directed to the strips of water round the coast, 
and to enclosed or partially enclosed seas. Great things had certainly been 
done there, but certainly far greater things remained to be done toyond. 
This consideration led to the conception of the idea of a great exploring 
expedition which should circumnavigate the globe, and, if possible, find out 
the conditions of life at the surface of the sea, at the intermediate depths, 
and alfto at the profound abysses of the ocean. Sir John Murray's main 
interest in the expedition was at first physical and geological rather than 
biological, though he soon acquired a real knowledge of animals, at any mte 
in 80 far us they affected the problems which appealed more nearly to him." 
He was an adept at criticising machines and instruments which plumb 
the secrets of the deep, and as soon as the results of his researches on the 
bottom of the deep sea had appeared he was recc^nised at once, and as long 
as he lived, as the authority on the deposits covering the floor of the ocean. 

Sir John was no specialist. He had ever the widest point of view of 
the chemistry, the physios, the geology, and the biology of the ocean, and 
to him these varying sciences always had their full value in the problem 
which he had made his own. He was constantly devising new sounding 
apparatus for bringing up samples of the sea bottom, thermometers for 
testing the bottom temperature, iustruinents for registering the pressure at 
great depths, and other implements which have made our knowledge of the 
depths of the sea accurate and even minute. 

The ship sailed from England, quite at the end of 1872, with John Murray 
on board as Naturalist at a salary of £200 per annum. From the time of its 
departure Murray gave especial attention to the various oozes and other 
deposits which compose the floor of the ocean, and at an early period he came 
to the conclusion that Bailey, Johannes Muller, Count Pourtales, Krohn, 
Max Sohultze and Ernst Haeckel were right when they attributed certain of 
the minute shells at the bottom of the ocean to organisms which live nearer 
the surface, Murray correlated the contents of the surface tow-net with the 
results of soundings and found a close relation to exist between the surface 
fauna of any locality and the deposit which lies beneath it. Amongst other 
organisms he paid much attention to the curious coccospheres and rhabdo- 
spheres, as Murray now for the first time called them. He devised an 
ingemous method of abstracting these extremely minute organisms from the 
sea^water by stretching pieces of fine thread through a bucket of salt water 
and allowing it to stand tor the night. The examination of the threads 
next morning showed these organisms entangled among the strands. Another 
unfaiiliiig source of supply of these curious, and still imperfectly understood, 
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otganisms was the stomachs of the Salps, whose pharynx, fine si its walk 
are, allowed these organisms to pass through its naTTOW-meshed deve. 

‘ Tire ‘ Challenger ’ Eeport on Deep-Sea Deposits ’ by Mvuray and Renatd 
was published in 1891. It was the first attempt to deal with marine deposits 
as a whole, and became at once the standard book on this sabject, a position 
it occupies to the present day. It was in every sense of the word “ epoch- 
making.” The amount of research work entailed in the preparation of this 
monograph was stupendous ; the detailed microscopic study and olminioal 
examination of thousands of deposit -samples from all parts of the world and 
from all depths, and of the various constituents contained therein, involved 
the exj)enditure of much time and labour. 

The terms applied to the various types of deposits, with the exception of 
“ Oldbigerina ooze," already in use before the time of the " Challenger ” Expedi- 
tion, were devised by Murray on board the “ Challenger," some of them being 
subsequently more or less modified in collaboration with Benard. The 
nomenclature and classification finally adopted by them have stood the test of 
time. hTotwithstanding the numerotis contributions to the subject published 
in the interval, and the many attempts to improve upon either the divisions, 
the terms, or the methods originally employed, the “ Challenger ’’ Eeport 
remains the model and standard upon which all studies of deep-sea deposits 
are based, and it appears to satisfy all the demands made upon it. This is 
conclusive evidence of the abundant foresight, care, and scientific precision 
brought to bear upon the study of the “ Challenger ” material and of material 
collected by other ships up to the time of publication. 

Murray came to be recognised as the authority on all matters relating to 
the floor of the ocean. His reputation became world-wide, and bis advice was 
solicited on all hands in connection with the fitting out of expeditions and 
with the scope of deep-sea researches of various kinds. Needless to say his 
extensive knowledge and practical experience were freely placed at the 
service of scientists, and many further additions to our knowledge of«the sea 
and its laws are due to lus initiative. 

The bottom samples collected by nearly all the surveying ships, cable 
ships, and oceanographic expeditions of all nations, found their way to the 
" Challenger " Office in Edinburgh for examination and report, and Murray 
was thus enabled to bring together a magnificent collection of marine deposits, 
a collection which is unique in the world. 

One may quote here an appreciation of his work given by the well known 
Arctic explorer. General Greely- Writing two years ago in the * National 
Geographic Magazine,' of Washington, U.S. A., General Greely says : 
“Nearly 40 years since, a distinguished scientist, bom on the continent of 
North America, Sir John Murray of ' Challenger ' Expedition and fame, and 
one of the eight honorary members of the National Geographic Society, 
considered the mooted extent of South Polar, lands and finally ohtlined their 
logical continental form as the continent of Antarctica— a fitting and larg^y 
acoepted name. This great feat of constructive gecgraphy depended ^ a few 
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aoote haudfula ol oceanio ooze from the South Polar seas and scanty bits of 
rocks from scattered lands. Whatever doubts remained as to the accuracy of 
Murray's deductions have disappeared since the cumulative discoveries of 
Amundsen, Borchgrevink, Bruce, Drygalski, Gerlache, Larsen, Nordenskibld, 
Scott and Shaokleton." 

Secondly, Sir John did much to throw light upon the origin of coral reefs. 
At the time of the ** Challenger ” Expedition Darwin's theory of subsidence 
held the field, but Murray, who proved all things and held fast only to that 
which he conceived to be true, found occasion to doubt its universal applica- 
tion. The boring at Funafuti, an island which was especially selected alike 
by the opponents and adherents of Darwin and Murray respectively as a 
typical place for investigation, clearly proved that Darwin was right in some 
places ; there is room enough in the world for some coral islands to have been 
formed by sinking and others by the rising of the earth's crust. Darwin 
himself always admitted, after the publication of Semper's memoir, that his 
subsidence theory was not of universal application. 

At the time of Murray's return from the ** Challenger ” Expedition, Sir 
Archibald Geikie, O.M., was Professor of Geology at the University of 
Edinburgh, and Murray then attended his lectures. Sir Archibald helped 
him in the preparation of the geolc^ical section of the “ Challenger ” Reports, 
and Murray took an active part in the many excursions which are ever 
the delight of the geological student. Sir Archibald has kindly written the 
following lines : — 

During the preparation of the geological parts of the * Challenger * 
Reports we had long talks over the problems suggested by the observa- 
tions made on the voyage. He was always an original and suggestive 
thinker in connection with these problems. Nowhere are his originality 
and acuteness more conspicuous than in his discussion of the origin of 
coral reefs. Up to this time, Darwin's explanation held the field, 
though a few observers had challenged its universal application. But 
when Murray published his views, in which he combated the proofs of 
vast oceanic subsidence and held that all the types of coral reef could 
be accounted for without subsidence and even with local elevation, he 
effected one of the most striking revolutions in geological theory which 
liave taken place in our time. When Alexander Agassiz took up the 
question and made a prolonged series of expeditions over the coral 
regions of the oceans he brought a vast mass of fresh material in support 
of Murray's opinions. While I thint it quite possible that here and 
there Darwin's explanation may be found to hold, I feel tolerably 
certain, af ter Agessiz’s ample sucoesaiou of exploration, that Murray is 
right for the general origin of coral reefs over the globe. 

*^Th6n Murray's laborious researches into the nature and distribution 
of the materials that are accumulating on the ocean floor and his classifi- 
cation of them broke entirely new ground in the Dynamical aectiom of 
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Oeology. Many a long disouemon ha, Beoatd, o&d 1 had on tihhi aabjaefc, 
twd it was a delightful experience to watch how, bit bjr bit, <»it of the 
vast mass of materials collected by the ‘ Challenger,’ tlwre emeiged tha 
clear and impressive generalisations which were embodied in the * Be^ 
Sea Deposits.’ Murray and Henard, by this remarkable vdiume, rendered 
a noble service to Oceanography and to our knowledge of the geokgiaal 
process now in action in the ooeana 
“ Murray's later work on the Scottish lakes is another example of his 
originality and thorouglmess. He not only planned this work with great 
skill and wide knowledge but, as it proceeded, he threw into the lal^rs 
of his associates much of his own enthusiasm and devotion.” 

During the time that Murray was seeing the “ Cliallenger ” Beports through 
the press he was engaged with his friend, the late Mr. Bobert Irvine, and 
others, on a series of chemical investigations upon the secretion of carbonate 
of lime from sea-water by marine organisms and on the part played in this 
process by the waste products given off during their nutrition. He also 
worked at the bacteriology of the deep-sea deposits, developing the work of 
the Bussian oceanographers on the sulphuretted hydrogen bacteria of the 
Black Sea. The series of papers recording these researches appeared in the 
' Proceedings ’ of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh. 

The third investigation, referred to by Sir Archibald, on which he 
embarked in his latter years, was that of the bathymetric survey of the fresh- 
water lochs of Scotland. The Councils of the Boyal Societies of London and 
of Edinburgh had urged the Government to undertake this survey. The 
Government did not feel that this enterprise came within the province of the 
Ordnance Survey Office nor within that of the Hydrographic Department of 
the Admiralty, but when Murray wanted a thing done, in the long run it 
generally was done, and he and Mr. Frederick Pullar in 1896 commenced the 
work and had already published some papers of importance when, by the 
accidental death of Mr. Frederick Pullar by an ice accident in 1901, the work 
was interrupted. His father, however, Mr. Laurence Pullar, determined to 
see the work through, and provided a large part of the funds xised for this 
purpose, and in 1902 a staff of assistants was appointed to resume the survey. 
For the next four years the surveying work was vigorously carried on, and 
some 60,000 soundings were recorded from no less than 662 inland lakes. 
Biological ahd physical observations were also carried on during the two 
following years, and the results of this, the most careful survey ever carried 
out on the inland waters of any country, were published in six handsome 
volumes in 1910. 

One would have thought that three such problems as Deep-Sea Deposits, 
the Origin of Coral Islands, and the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland, would 
have exhausted the energies of any man, but Sir John seems to have been 
tireless in his activity. Besides editing the 60 volumes of the “ Challenger ” 
Beports, he was the author of the summary of the scientific resnlts of tire, 
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expedition in two large volumes. As he records, The direction of the whole 
of the work connected with the publication of the scientific resalts passed 
unexpectedly into my liands, and I have done my best under the circumstances 
to place on permanent record a trustworthy account of the labours of this 
famous expedition. It has been ray earnest endeavour to complete the 
publication in a irtaxmer worthy of the naval position and the scientific 
reputation of this great Empire. Notwithstanding troubles, personal sacrifices 
and regrets neoessarily connected with the work, it has been a pleasure and 
an honour to have taken part in the explorations and researches which mark 
the greatest advance of the knowledge of our planet since the celebrated 
geographical discoveries of the 15th and 16th centuries.” 

He was never tired of exploring the sea, and in 1880 and 1882 he took 
part in two expeditious to explore the Faroe Channel in H.M.S. “ Knight 
Errant ” and H.M.S, Triton ” He established marine laboratories first of 
all at Granton on the Firth of Forth, and later on the Clyde at Millport, 
Cumhrae. Between 1883 and 1894 he was continuously exploring the West 
coast of Scotland in his small steam yacht ** Medusa,” which was specially 
fitted for carrying on oceanographical investigations, and in these he was 
assisted by Mr. J. T. Cunningham, Dr. H. B. Mill, and many naturalists. 

He never spared himself, and when he was approaching his 70th birthday 
he embarked on the “ Michael Sars,” a steamer no bigger than an ordinary 
fishing trawler, with a gross tonnage of 226 and with but 300 h.p. engines, 
to cross the Atlantic on a scientific expedition, the profoundly important 
results of which he pphlished in collaboration with Dr, Johan Hjort in the 
well known book, ‘The Depths of the Ocean.’ He was very capable of 
getting on terms with the sailor men, and had a thorough knowledge of the 
sailor’s mode of life and the sailor’s point of view, and. it may perhaps be 
mentioned, of the sailor’s vocabulary. Although he became 73 a few days 
before the tragecly, he seemed, and wae, in fact, a much younger man, “good 
for at least another 10 years,” as a leading physician, who knew him well, 
remarked to me some weeks ago. 

He took a great interest in the project for establishing a meteorological 
observatoi 7 on the top of Ben Nevis. He was Secretary of the Committee 
which raised the necessary funds, and largely through his efforts £5000 was 
soon collected. He was one of the Directors of the Observatory until, 
unfortunately, it was closed a few years ago. For several years he was a 
scientific member of the Scottish Fishery Board, and he represented the 
British Government at the International Fisheries and Hydrographic 
Conference in Stockholm in 1899, and he was, President of the Geographical 
Section of the British Association in 1899. The same year he delivered the 
Lowell Lectures at Boston, U.S.A., and again in 1911 he delivered a second 
course of Lectures at the Lowell Institute. For many years he ungrudgingly 
gave his services as one of the Secretaries and MemW of the Council and 
Vice-President of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, and the societies with 
which he was actively connected are almost as numerous as the honours 
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which in later days were showered upon him. At the time of hie death he 
was President-elect of the Meteorological Conference to be held in 1914 
at Edinburgh, and was actually engaged in making arrangementa fm a 
successful meeting the day before his tr«^c end. 

Sir John held strong views on Education. He had little uae for the 
“ grand fortifying curriculum ” of the Classics, but I shall never forget how 
indignant he was with me when a few years ago I was unable to produce at 
almost a moment’s notice a tutor for his son, who was to be at once " a first* 
class classic and a thoroughly trained oceanographer.” His son was then reading 
for the Previous Examination and embarking on a voyage round the world. , 

Apart from his science, which would have occupied the entire time of 
most men. Sir John was latterly also interested in commerce. , A Int of 
material included among a collection of deep-sea deposits from the neigh- 
bourhood of Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean enabled him to recognise 
that that remote island contained valuable phosphatio deposits. The island 
was quite uninhabited, but obviously a source of wealth, and he urged 
the Government to annex the island. Ultimately they did . so, and Sir 
John obtained a lease of it along with Mr. Boss, of the Cocos Islands. A 
company was formed to develop its resources, and Mr. C. W. Andrews, of 
the Geological Department of the British Museum, was granted leave of 
absence for a year, and in 1897-8 he visited and explored the island. Sir 
John paying all the expenses and presenting the specimens Mr. Andrews 
collected to the British Museum. The Trustees in 1900 published the result 
pf the researches in a monograph, which is a most interesting record of the 
indigenous animals and plants of a lonely oceanic island both before the 
arrival of civilised man and after. 

Sir John himself on several occasions visited Christmas Island, and crossed 
it from end to end. Valuable deposits of phosphates were found, water was 
discovered, clearings were made, a railway laid down, waterworks and piers 
constructed, aerial haulage erected, and houses built. The island now 
maintains a population of about 1500, composed of Europeans, Colonials, 
Chinese, Malays, Sikhs, etc., and a flourishing bnsmess is being carried on 
in the export of phosphates. Plantations of rubber, hemp, coconuts, 
bananas, papaws, cotton, eto., have beau established with more or less 
success. Sir John always looked upon this development as an indirect 
result of the scientific work of the “ Challenger ” Expedition, and an excellent 
argument for such research work being carried on by the Gktvemment He 
knew that His Majesty’s Treasury had received in hard oash within the 
past 15 years, in the form of rents, royalties, and taxes, a sum greater than 
the cost to the country of the whole “Challenger” Expedition, and he 
recalled how, during the time the money was being annually voted for the 
issue of the “Challenger” publications, many Members of ParUament 
objected to public money being voted for su<dt a purpose. 

To enumerate the various honorary de|p»es, honorary memberships of 
learned Societies, medals and decorations of all scwts that Sir John xeoeiued 
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would occupy too much space. The more important of them are set out in 
^ Who's Who/ but he always held that they were conferred on the Expedition 
rather than upon himself. 

In stature Sir John was short, broad shouldered, with a finely poised, 
distinguished head. His complexion was fair and his blue eyes piercing. 
His was a personality that could not be overlooked in any company. He 
was at times brusque, rather domineering, very confident of his own opinion, 
and he liked to have his own way, and, indeed, he generally got it, but he 
was most kind and most helpful to his assistants, and he spent his wealth 
largely in promoting the advance of science. He was singularly straight- 
forward and at times almost blunt, but lie did not understand or appreciate 
the methods of the politician. If he was once your friend he remained 
your friend. Bather late in life he married in 1889 Isabel, only daughter 
of the late Mr. Thomas Henderson, of the well known Anchor Line of 
Glasgow, He was a devoted husband and father, and although he had 
unconventional ideas about the education of his children he was profoundly 
attached to them, and was never happy unless he had one or other with him. 

Sir John Murray was instantaneously killed in a motor accident near 
Edinburgh on March 16, 1914. A. E, S. 


DAVID DOUGLAS CUNNINGHAM, 1843-1914. 

David Douglas Cunningham was born at Prestonpans on September 29, 1843, 
shortly after his father, the Rev. W. B. Cunningham, minister of the parish 
since 1883, left his manse and followed Dr. Chalmers into the Free Church 
of Scotland, His paternal grandfather, Captain Eobert Cunningham of the 
Berwickshire Militia, was hiniself the grandson of a former minister of 
Prestonpans, appointed in 1722. Cunningham's mother was the daughter of 
David Douglas of Beston, Sheriff of Perthshire, afterwards Lord Eestou and 
a senator of the Scottish College of Justice, son of Colonel Robert Douglas of 
Stmthendrie. His maternal grandmother was a granddaughter of Lord Craigie, 
Lord^^Advocaie of Scotland in 1 745. She and her husband, who were cousins, 
both bore the same relationship to Adam Smith, author of the * Wealth of 
Nations/ a moiety of whose library Cunningham inherited. 

Cunnixigham went to sohodl at the Queen Street Institution in Edinburgh, 
prooe6|dmg thence to the University, where he graduated, with honours in 
Ifedicme, in 1867. In April 1868 he gained a commission in the Indian 
SorVioe and entered Netley. 
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The interest then taken in the theones advanced in Germany m to the 
causation of cholera induced the Senate of the Army Medical School to move 
the Secretaries of State for India and for War to employ on a special enquiry 
into this disease the two officers who, at the close of the summer session of 
1868, should secure the highest places in the Indian and the Army Medical 
Services respectively. Cunningham, who headed the comlnned list both on 
entering and when leaving Netley, was the young Indian officer no chosen ; 
his colleague from the sister service was the late Dr. T. K. Lewis, whose early 
death in 1886, after hie selection but before he could be elected into the Royal 
Society, was much deplored by his contemporaries. 

After a visit to the late Rev. M. J. Berkeley, FJLS., to study the methods 
of investigation employed by that eminent mycologhit, Cunningham in company . 
with I.£wis went to Germany to learn the views and master the technique of 
Hallier and De Bary, and to work for a time under Pettenkofer at Munich. 
Returning to England in December the two young officers at once left for 
India. They reached Calcutta in January 1869 and were attached as special 
assistants to the department of the Sanitary Commissioner. For ten years 
thereafter both were continuously engaged in important pathological and 
hygienic studies. When at their headquarters in Calcutta this work as a rule 
was done in collaboration ; when they were on deputation in the provinces it 
was undertaken independently. The special cholera enquiry originally^ 
entrusted to them began from the date of their leaving Netley and lasted until 
May 1879, this service being rendered by Cunningham as an officer of the 
military establishment until December 1874, when he was transferred to the 
Civil department for additional employment in general enquiries into other 
special forms of disease. Hie absences from headquarters during 1869-79 
included tours in Madras during the cold season of 1870-71 and in North-west 
and Central India during the cold season of 1872-73 ; the hot weather of 1876 
he spent in North-west India, that of 1878 in Madras and that of 1879 again 
in North-west India. 

In 1879 administrative considerations induced the Government of India to 
merge the department of the Sanitary Commissioner in that of the Suigeon- 
General. This change of organisation bi-ought to a close the long asaociarion 
of Cunningham and Lewis, so fruitful in usefnl mnlts. In anticipation of the 
alteration the servioes of Cunningham were placed by the Home department 
of the supreme government at the disposal of the Government of Bengal, who 
had resolved to establish a chair of physiology in their medical college at 
Calcutta. Cunningham was appointed to this post in June 1879, but as Lewis 
had been granted leave out of India and as the work of the new chair did not 
commepoe until the opening of the winter session, this appointment was 
confirmed by the Government of India on the understanding that the Bengal 
Government would permit Cunningham to carry on oertain duties attaching 
to his previous office until the “ return of his recent coadjutor Dr. Lewis in 
December." The professorship of physiology at Calcutte was held by 
Cunningham from then till the close of his Indian service. 
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By December 1879 the amalgamation of the Medical and the Sanitary 
departments bad taken effect and Lewis on his return remained the only 
apeoial assistant in the combined department. In 1883, however, Lewis was 
recalled to England to fill the post of Assistant Professor of Pathology in the 
Army Medical School at Netley. From the date on which Lewis dej)arted 
till 1897 Cunningham occupied the position of seoi^tary to the Surgeon-Qeneral 
in the Sanitary bx'anch of the Medical department, and in this capacity, until 
he left India, performed the duties that had been entrusted to Lewis, in 
addition to those connected with the professorship of physiology. 

During the few years of intermission in Cunningham’s pathological and 
hygienic investigations the Bengal Government availed themselves of his 
services in other ways. Thus in 1879, when the late Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
Q. King, F.E.S., was deputed to enquire into the organisation of the Cinchona 
department in Java, Cunningham was appointed to act as superintendent of 
cinchona cultivation in Bengal in addition to his college duties. Again in 
1880, when the same officer was on leave, Cunningham was once more 
appointed to take charge of the Cinchona department and to act besides as 
superintendent of the Calcutta Boyal Botanic Garden. 

When Cunningham i*e8umed his official pathological work in 1883 a suitable 
laboratory, built according to his design, was provided for tJie purpose in the 
grounds of tlie Calcutta Presidency General Hospital, Here during the next 
14 years, save for a break of several months when he served as naturalist with 
the Tibet mission of 1886, and during two brief visits to Europe — one of these 
as a representative of the Indian Government at a convention held in Home 
to consider international regulations as to quarantine — Cunningham prosecuted 
with success these enquiries into tropical diseases which had already proved 
of such public value. 

His duties at the. Medical College compelled Cunningham to make Calcutta, 
with its trying conditions, his research-centre. These conditions were the 
more severe because his official investigations involved almost unbroken 
residence and deprived him of the opportunities of change of scene which 
college vacations are meant to provide. As a consequence his constitution 
became gradually undermined and in 1897 a severe illness, induced and 
aggri^yated by the climate of the Gangetic delta, led to Cunningham bemg 
invaUd0d to Europe, His life, which had been in danger, was thereby saved. 
But bis health was permanently impaired, his return to the Tropics was for- 
ydden, and in June 1898 he had to relinquish his Indian career. Later in 
tibe same yesor he sealed at Torquay, where, as an invalid, he devoted the rest 
of his l^e to his garden and hm 

When Re value of Cunningham’s official work is considered, account has to 
be taken ^ 0^ the circumstances which conditioned it and the ol:yeot which 
undetkjy it, 4* as the manner in which it was performed. It took, of 
lioeei^ty, the form of studiee in applied pathology, unconcerned with climoal 
neede» tot intended to provide a scientific basis for sanitary administoatiem. 
These studies served tbkr special purpose well and thrir utility was largely 
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due to the philosophical spirit which permeated them. They had always 
a physiological basis, for Cunningham recognised no distinction between 
physiological and pathological processes, whether in the animal world or in the 
vegetable. The same catholic outlook characterised his unofficial contributions 
to natural knowledge — the by-products of his official work and me recreations 
of his active intellect. 

The gi-eater proportion of Cunningham's reports and papers bear directly 
on the cholera enquiry with which he and Lewis were originally charged, and 
to which he gave undiminished attention throughout his official career. His 
pathological contributions, however, include observations on fungus-disease in 
collaboration with Lewis in 1875, and on Delhi boil and mycetoma published 
independently in 1885 and 1895. Among questions which attracted his 
interest as a physiologist or as a consequence of his connection with the 
Botanic Garden were the action of snake-poison, the subject of papetsin 1869, 
1895, 1897, 1898 ; the effects of starvation on vegetable and animal tissues, 
in 1878 ; nyctitropism and allied movements in plants, in 1882, 1888, 1896 ; 
gaseous evolution from the flowers of Ottelia and fertilisation in the genus 
Fieus, in 1887. Among matters where his interest is perhaps traceable to hie 
early intercourse with Berkeley and De Bary were economic studies of 
diseases in plants, published in 1878, 1896, 1897, and biological studies of 
parasitic Alffce and Fun^i in 1880, 1888, 1889, 1895. 

These papers, however, give a very inadequate idea of Cunningham's work 
in the field of cryptogamic botany. For about a quarter of a century it was 
hie practice to deal, on behalf of his friend King, with the countless economic 
references by government officers and private cultivators regarding plant 
diseases caused by vegetable parasites. So effective was this aid that it was 
not until Cunningham had retired that the Government of India realised the 
need for the services of a whole-time plant-pathologist. It is interesting to 
reflect that, thanks to Cunningham’s private courtesy, they were enabled to 
avoid an outlay of certainly not less tiian 18,000/. 

Cunningham's published papers, however, contain but a small proportion 
of his observations in fields outside that within which his official work lay. 
As a child, the harvest of the fishing craft of Prestonpans had been to him 
an unceasing source of interest, and such satisfaction as the fishers themselves 
could accord to his curiosity only whetted his boyish craving for further 
information and laid the foundation of a habit of observing natural objects 
which, during bis school and undergraduate days, developed into a keen 
addiction to the study of natural history. This taste nUmmpanied him to 
India and from the time of his arrival it was his practice to enter in a cm^ 
fully Ijiept series of note-books his observations of animate things. The 
existence of these records was known to, and the notes themselves were always 
at the service of, his more intimate friends. To these it was, therefore, a 
source of keen satisfaction when Cunnjngbama healtir at lei^^h became 
sufficiently restored to admit of his exercising his literary gift in rendetihg 
some part of this accumulated knowledge available in an enduring fonn to a 
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wider circle* This wats done in two charming volumes, published by 
Mr. Murray, in 1903 and in lOO*?. 

Throughout his Indian service Cunningham was called upon to take a 
considerable part in the performance of such public duties as in England are 
entrusted to men of leisure, but in our great Eastern dependency have to be 
undertaken, amid their other labovirs, by hard-worked officials. Early in his 
career he was appointed by the Governor-General a member of the Senate of 
the University of Calcutta. During his residence in India he was at frequent 
intervals a councillor of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was for many 
years one of the trustees of the Indian Museum. More important still were 
the services he rendered in connection with the Calcutta Zoological Garden. 

Tliis institution, whether as regards the extent and variety of its collection 
or in respect of the management and health of its inmates, holds a deservedly 
high place among establishments of its kind. Cunningham’s interest in 
natural history had secured him the friendship of the late Dr. J. Anderson, 
F.E.S., then superintendent of the Indian Museum and long the honorary 
secretary to the committee of management of the Garden. The keen interest 
which Cunningham’s intercourse with Anderson led him to take in the 
collection was of a practical kind, and in November, 1878, he was elected by 
the committee a life-member of the institution “in consideration of his 
numerous presentations to the garden.” In the following year he was nominated 
a member of the committee of management by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Five years later he became honorary secretary in succession to 
Anderson, and this post he only relinquished when, some years afterwards, 
the Government of Bengal appointed him chairman of the committee. Among 
the many improvements which marked his connection with the ii5stitution 
none was greater than the provision, on his suggestion and in accordance with 
his plans, of a research laboratory. The investigations conducted there 
included, along with many by other workers, his own connected with snake- 
venom, whose publication in 1895, 1897 and 1898 has already been mentioned 

Ounningham’s work as a teacher was characterised by exact knowledge, 
clear exposition and singular width of outlook. His influence on his pupils 
was marked and salutary. His constant aim was to train them to use their 
powers of observation and to overcome the tendency, induced by a prolonged 
course of literary instruction in a language not their own, to place too much ♦ 
reliance on statements made in books. His influence on those so fortunate as 
to know him was equally great. A cultivated artistic sense and a fine literary 
instinct were in him Combined with a methodical disposition of his time and 
great sagacity of judgment. A keen student of philosophy, in which field he 
was a follower of Kant, and a man of wide reading, especially in the history 
of art and Utentture and in that of travel and discovery, intercourse with him 
was felt to he a privilege. His charm of manner, serenity of disposition and 
1Mt^c>areni singleness of pui^se made him the centre of a circle of devoted 
who experienoed in his company a sense of repose and were able 
to appreciate his singular ability to gain the confidence of birds and 
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beasts and bis still stranger capacity to overeome mtbout effort tbe diyiiMS 
akin to suspicion which the European as a rule inspires in EMtem xaoes whose 
instinctively higher ideals have not become impaired by oontaot with the 
essentially material culture of the West. Probably no contemporary official 
knew more intimately or was held in higher regard by the Sikh community 
than Cunningham, who spoke and wrote its language, was learned in ite 
scriptures and beliefs and had won its heart, in his earlier and athletic days, 
by becoming a redoubtable wrestler in the Sikh style. The devotion to 
Cunningham of these soldiers of fortune from the Punjab was as sincers as 
that of the fishermen of the North Sea, who also regarded him as one of them- 
selves and whose affections he had gained when, a lad in the pursuit of natural 
knowledge, he had shared their vigils and their hardships off the east coast 
of Scotland. His unsought infinenoe was as manifest among the Lepchas and 
Bhotias of Sikkim with whom he had come in contact ; to be known as his 
friend was a sure passport to their affection. But no one was less conscious 
of this magnetic power than Cunningham himself and the siraplidty of 
character to whioli it was due enabled him to fulfil as few have done the 
Greek injunction so to order life as "not to be talked about for good or for 
evil among men.” 

The value of Cunningham’s services to the State was not unrecognised. 
Lord Duff’erin, when Governor-General, of his own motion appointed 
Cunningham an Honorary Surgeon to the Viceroy, and he remained on the 
staff of succeeding Govemors-General until he retired. In June 1898 he 
was made a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire ; after his retire- 
ment he was appointed an Honorary Physician to the King. In 1876 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Linneau Society. When he took up the duties of 
secretary to the committee of the Zoological Garden at Calcutta be was made 
a Corresponding Member of the Zoological Society ; on his retirement from 
India, he became a Fellow. In 1889 lie was elected a Fellow of the Boyal 
Society, knd in 1898 his great services to the Calcutta Zoological Garden were 
commemorated by the presentation to that institution of a bronze medallion 
portrait provided by his friends. 

Cunningham died, after a brief illness, at his residence in Torquay on 
December 31, 1914, and the friends who, four days later, laid his remains at 
'rest, felt how pleasant a page in the book of their lives had been closed, 
leaving them a memory which cannot die, to " walk in ite whiteness the hall 
o4 the heart.** 


D.P. 
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HENRY CHARLTON BASTIAN (1837—1915). 

Dr. Bastian was one of the oldest living Fellows of the Royal Society, 
having been elected in 1868. He was bom at Truro on April 26, 1837/ 
and died at his residence, Chesliam Bois, Bucks, on November 17, 1915. 
He had a distinguished acadeiuic c-areer at the University of London, 
graduating M.A. 1861 and M,D. in 1866. For a short time he was Jjecturer 
on Pathology and Assistant Physician at St. Mary's Hospital, which post 
he resigned in 1867 to return to his Aliua Mater, University College, as 
Professor of Pathology and Assistant Physician to University College 
Hospital He later became full Physician, and resigned in 1897. 

Quite early in hi.s career Dr. Bastian showed the spirit of scientific 
investigation, and published a monograph on the Anguillulidte, 1865, of 
which he discovered 100 new species of one family; also a monograph 
contributed to the Liunean Society on Nematoids, parasitic and free. 

During his appointment as Assistant Physician to University College 
Hospital hie clear analytical mind was directed towards neurological science, 
and quite early in 1867 he described and i>ictured in a communication to 
the Royal Medico-Chinirgical Society a tract in the spinal cord, afterwards 
known as Gowers’ traot. In 1868 he was appointed Assistant Physician 
to the Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic in Queen Square, with 
which institution Ije was associated till 1912. He became full Physician 
in 1887, retired i!i 1902, and remained a Consulting Physician, with tea beds, 
till 1912. 

During this long period ample opportunities arose for the investigation 
and study of Nervous Diseases, and hia many works are remarkable alike 
ibr lucidity of exposition, accurate observation and sound reasoning. 
Moreover, his works on Neurology reflect his keen critical faculty and 
kiiowledge of Psychology. Indeed, in his writings one frequently sees the 
iuHuenoe of his friend Herbert Spencer, with whose works he was most 
familiar. In 1869, Dr. Bastian publislied in the 'British and Foreign 
Medico^Cbirurgical Review ' the first paper of a remarkable series of 
observations and deductions on the subject of Aphasia, which, if he had 
done nothing else, would have sufficed to establish for him a great scientific 
reputation as a pioneer in Neurology. In this monograph, entitled, " On the 
Various Forms of Speech Defects,” he anticipated Wernicke by five years, 
for he clearly described that affection of speech usually spoken of as 

Wernioke’s Sensory Aphasia ” ; but if it is desirable to associate any name 
with a^y particular affection or disease it should be "Bastian's Sensory 
i^)hafSia.^ From this time onward he continued to publish many valuable 
monographs and books relating to Neurological Science. Among the most 
impo^nt are ‘ Ihe Brain as an Oigan of Mind/ International Series, 1882 ; 
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'Paralyses: Con^bral, Bulbar, Spinal/ 1886; 'Hysterical and Functional 
Pamlysis/ 1898; 'Aphasia and other Speech Defects/ 1898. These books 
are perhaps not read as much as they might be, but to neurologists they are 
a mine of wealth, not only on account of the olinico-anatomical observations 
made by Dr. Bastian himself, but also on account of the care with which he 
has selected cases published by others in support of his views, which are set 
forth with precision of detail, philosopliic insight, and literary skill The 
author made difficult subjects comprehensible to his readers ; and the forest 
is never lost in the wood.” 

The recent war experience of gunshot injuries to the spine causing con- 
cussion of the spinal cord proves the truth of the valuable observation of 
Bastian, who was the first to show that the knee jerks are abolished in total 
transverse lesions of the cervical spinal cord. No one has set forth more 
clearly than this author the doctrine of aphasia, and his views on the subject 
are widely acce])UHl. Although schematic, they seem best to fit in with the 
facts of cerebral localisation as determined by clinico-anatonhcal observa- 
tions. The name of Charlton Bastian will live, with that of two other 
distinguished Fellows, Hughlings Jackson and Gowers, as founders of 
Neurological Science in this country. 

Dr. Bastian would not liimself have accorded to his neurological work the 
importance that his former pupils and followi^rs Imve, but would have said 
that his life work was that upon Abiogenesis. 

In 1872 Bastian published ' The Beginnings of Life/ which led to a great 
and memorable controversy in which Pasteur, Tyndall, and Huxley took 
part. Bastian's views were not jmeepted by tlm scientific world. Still, his 
experiments showed that some scientific beliefs of his adversaries were not 
true ; it was claimed that boiling would kill all germs, and that if oi^anisms 
appeared in Bastian 's flasks after boiling it was due to faulty methods of 
technique ; but it was subsequently found by Pasteur that desiccated germs in 
the form of spores could resist boiling. Moreover, Bastian sl^owed that germs 
can exist in the living body, which we now know to be true ; although the 
inference that they arose by spontaneous generation or by heterogenesis is both 
tinnecessary and unlikely. Dr. Bastian always, however, held an impregnable 
position when he maintained that living matter must at one time have 
originated on the earth from non-living matter, and there is no logical 
imson why this process should not be continuing. 

In 1893 Dr. Bastian gave up the Chair of Medicine at University College, 
London, which he had held for six years, and in 1897 he gave up hie post of 
Physician to University College Hospital, which gave him the leisure he 
needed to renew his experiments and observations on his life woik of 
abiogenesis and heterogenesis. He learnt the technique oi photo-miorography 
in order that he might represent faithfully his observations and thus convert 
the biologists to a belief in them, or at any rate to give heed to his etperi- 
meuts and observations, which he published in four volumes of ' Studies in 
Heterogenesis/ illustrated by 805 photo-micrographs — 1905 and Onwards. 
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This work is a monument of patient and honest endeavour to support a lost 
cause* He felt deeply the rejection of his papers to the Royal Society* One 
paper he sent January IG, 1902, “Note on the Transformation in the course 
of three or four days of tlic Entire Contents of the Egg of HydcUina Stnta 
into a liUrge Ciliated Infusoritim belonging to the Genus Otostoma,” having 
been rejected, his comment was : “ Were the announcements in this j)aper 
new or were they tme ? That they were new, there could be no doubt— their 
truth could only he gainsaid by investigation of the specimens/' 

In November, 1912, Bastian lead a paper before the Pathological Section of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, and claimed that elcrnentarj^ organisms will 
appear in sterilised fluids ; these elementary organisms are found to he 
associated with well-developed Tornla^ or with bacteria, which chti l>e shown 
in the course of a few days to ho living by the growth and multiplication 
which they undergo under the conditions indicated on p. the ‘ Origin of 
Life.* Precisely similar associations with growing Torulat wem seen and 
described in ‘ The Beginnings of Life/ pp. 281-283. He claims that the crucial 
point of discussion, namely, the introduction of germs by experimental error, 
or of desiccated germs not having been sterilised by heating, lias been put out 
of court. This is the essential crux of the whole question. Is there a fallacy 
in the technique ? The possible explanation is that there was a partial 
vacuum in his tubes, and that when he opened them air containing such 
germs as Toruhne and other moulds (which are very common) entered and 
vitiated the experiment. So far no sciimtist of repute has confirmed his 
experiments, but he would have asked, Have they been tested ? It might 
happen that, without confirming Bastian s doctrine of heterogenesis, now facts 
might he discovered, as was the case when it was found that desiccated germs 
resisted boiling. 

Notwithstanding the fact tliat 30 years ago the question of “ spontaneous 
generation” was dead to the scientific world, one ciannot hut admire the 
courage and honesty of conviction with which Ur. Bastian with such tenacity 
of purpose and long patient research endeavoured to re-establish his position. 
But the technique of bacteriologists had made enormous advances in those 
80 years and, however careful a worker is, without laboratory exi>erience and 
training, unforeseen errors are likely to occur. 

As to the origin of living matter most scientists will agree that there is a 
difficulty in refuting the following statements by Bastian : — 

“ When it is said, therefore, that a belief in spontaneous generation would 
tend to contradict the experience of all mankind, my reply is: That arcUi- 
biosia may be occurring all around us, and that from its very nature it must 
be a process lying altogether outside human experience and never likely to 
come within the actual ken of men.” 

“To ask a person to believe that all forms of life on this planet have 
during countless ages evolved from the primordial living matter which first 
appeared thereon, and at the same time to ask him to believe tlmt the causes 
of this evolution through all these ages have been inoperative upon myriads 
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of the most primitive and modifiable forms of life, has always seemed to me^ 
in spite of the attempts at explanation that have been made, most strange and 
unreasonable,” 

It is remarkable how sometimes men of great intellectual capacity and 
scientific attainments pursue an idea, regarded by others as an ignis fiUmiSf 
ever leading on yet never reaching the goal. 

Whatever view may be taken of Dr. Bastian's position of eminence as a 
biologist,* neurologists will know him as one of a group of pioneers and 
founders of their Wnch of the science of medicine. That he was so lionoured 
is shown by the honorary degrees bestowed upon him. He was Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, and was a Censor in 1897-8. He 
was Honorary Fellow of the Royal College of Pliysicians of Ireland and was 
granted an Hoiiora^;iy M.D. by the Royal University. He was a corresponding 
member of the Royal Academy of Turin, and of the Medico-Ohirurgical 
Society of Bologna and an Associate Member of the American Neurological. 
Association. For many years (1884-1898) he was Crown Referee in cases of 
supposed insanity. In June last he was awarded a Civil List Pension in 
consideration of his services to science. 

He married Julia, third daughter of the late Charles Omie, and had three 
sons and a daughter. His widow survives him. One of his sons is Staff 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 


F. W, M . 
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ARTHUR SHERIDAN LEA (1858-1916V 

AumuH Sheridan Lea wan born in New York on December 1, 1853. He 
was the son of Mr. J. Lt^a by bis wife, Susan Sylvia Hobbs. His fatlier, 
who lived for some yoai*s in America, returned to England and settled at 
liverppoL He sent his son in due course to the Royal Institution School of 
that city. In 1872 Lea entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, coming ^ip to 
the University with a school scholarship in Classics and Mathematics. He 
became a Scholar of the College in 1875, took a First Class in the Natural 
Sciences Tripos in the same year, proceeded to the M.A. degree in 1879, and 
took the Sc.D. degree in 1886. 

A short time after taking his Bachelor's degree, whilst lie was still 
undecided what cai-eer to follow, two suggestions wei*e made to him: one 
that he should become a Master at a Public School, with a probability of a 
House later on, the other— by Dr. Foster — that he should devote himself to 
higher teaching and research in Physiology, Lea chose the latter, in spite 
of its meagre pecuniary prospect. In 1881 he was appointed Lecturer in 
Physiolo^ and Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, in 1886 he 
was elected Fellow of the College, and in 1886 Bursar; the latter post 
lie only held for two years. In 1884 he becaim^ Demonstrator of Physiology 
and University Lecturer, 

Lea's $pecial interest was in Physiological Chemistry. This study, as it 
was carried on in England in the 70'8 and *80 s, did not involve any 
profound chemical knowledge; it was mainly concerned with the experi- 
mental, determination of sithple but fundamental reactions of the fluids and 
tissues of the body. Lea's knowledge of chemical theory and methods was 
more than adequate for the conditions of the time, and to him was due the 
establishment of an advanced course of Physiological Chemistry at Cambridge 
wbioh enabled students to keep abreast of the growth of the subject. 

In tjbe early editions of Foster’s * Text-book of Physiology ' the chemical 
aspects, of the subject were given in an Appendix, which was mainly written 
by Lea, In the 6th Edition the Appendix was much enlarged by Lea and 
isstu^ as a separate volume of the Text-book, under the title, ‘The Chemical 
]Bam of thS: Animal Body ' (1892). 

Lqa’a -earhast investigation was carried on with Kiibne in Heidelbei^. 
One may ooxdecture that Kuhne suggested the work and tliat Lea overcame 
its diffieulties. Like many other soientihe workers, Lea liked the 

^ research, and was never more contented than when busy in the 
workshop. Kahne and tea examined the living pancreas under the mioro- 
«^id changes in appeatanoe which occurred in it during 

seicxetion, little if anything has b^n added to their descriptions in the 
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S7 years since it was published. They described alse the peculiar arrange* 
meut of the blood-vessels in the islets of Langerhans. 

In Physiological Chemistry Lea^s research was of a somewhat fragmentary 
nature. This, no doubt, was partly due to illness, which broke the train of 
his thought. 

In 1883 he, in conjunction with Green (then a beginner), published some 
observations on fibrin-ferment. Their chief conclusion was that fibrin- 
ferment was nob a globulin. But they pointed out that certain facts were 
not easily explained on this view, and they proposed to investigate them 
later. Lea gave up the investigation. Green carried it nn and it led to the 
first big step towards our knowledge of the part played by calcium salts in 
coagulation. 

Most of Lea’s other papers were also concerned with the action of ferments. 
In conjunction with Dickinson he showed the untenability of Pick's 
improbable theory that the mode of action of clotting ferments was 
fundamentally different from that of ordinary digestive enzymes. 

In 1885 he extended Musculus’ observations on the isolation of urea- 
ferment from the organism of decomposing urine. This work was an early 
recognition of the importance of intra-cellular enzymes. \ 

In 1900 he introduced the method of observing the effedit of digestive 
ferments in dialysing tubes kept in constant movement in running water, so 
that the products of digestion were removed almost as soon as they were 
formed. Whilst later <liscoverieB as to the fate of the bodies removed by 
dialysis showed that l-ea's method was a very partial imitation of the natural 
digestive processes, h(j brought out clearly the influence of the removal of 
digestive products on the riipidity of ferment action, and his general views, 
though not in accord with what is now known, served at the time as a 
stimulus to a broad consideration of the relation of digestive prodficts to 
metabolism. He published also a paper on spectrophotrometry. 

Lea suffered from a progressive spinal disease which early interrupted his 
work and eventually compelled him to abandon it. For some years he led 
an active outdcK)r life. He was captain in the Volunteer. Force, went to 
Aldershot for special courses on Army Supply, and regularly took part in the 
competitions of the National Eifle Association at Wimbledon. He had 
marked musical taste, inherited from his father, and was one of the founders 
and the first Treasurer of the Cambridge Musical Club. More or less 
of the Long Vacation he spent in cruising round the coast. These and other 
activities were gr&dually curtailed, and in 1899 he left Cambridge and retired 
to Sidcup in Kent. There he still followed, to a certain extent, the ^yelop- 
ment of Physiology, and corrected the proofs of the later editions of Hnxley’s 
‘Lessons in Physiology' and Smith's * Veterinary Physiology.* He died 
quietly on Maixjh 23, 1915. He left a wife and one son. It was idth Lea's 
ardent approval that hiS son, at the outbreak of war, at once applied for and 
obtained a commission in the army. 

Lea had to submit to seeing his early promise of high sdeutifio activity 
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dwindle away. He had to submit to the gradual loss of capacity to carry on 
the occupations of his leisure. He was one of the most companionable of 
people, and he had to submit to be deprived of much of the companionship 
of his friends. He bore all this uncomplainingly and indeed with almost 
constant cheerfulness. His character had a fine touch of fortitude that 
commanded the admiration of all. 

J. K L 


AUGUST FEIEDEICH LEOPOLD WEISMANN, 1834-1914. 

August Friedrich Leopold Weismann was bom January 17, 1834, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. His father was Professor of Classical Philology at a 
*' Gymnasium,” his mother a refined woman with considerable talent in music 
and painting. Weismann, the eldest of four children, looked back upon a 
simple happy home life and always spoke with great admiration of his parents, 
holding them up as examples to his own children. 

Weismann’s supreme interest in natuial history was evident in early boy- 
hood. He tells us that when he was about 14 his mother asked him what 
he intended to be, and, when he was unable to give an answer, she went on : 

I know what you will be, but I will not tell you lest it should never come 
to pass." Nor could he persuade her to say any more. Much later, long 
after her death, Weismann understood and knew that she had recognised the 
naturalist in him. She had observed the eagerness with which, as a child, he 
had collected butterflies and bred caterpillars, and how he was inspired and 
charmed by all living things. 

Weismann’s father did not altogether approve of absorbing interests which 
naturally tended to draw a schoolboy away from his work. But he did well 
aa a student, and his father, content with a warning, allowed the collecting 
to go on. After butterflies and moths Weismann took to beetles, and then 
to plants. Toward the end of his school days his herbarium contained nearly 
all the higher plants, including the grasses, which grew wild witliin a 10 hours 
journey of Frankfort. 

When the time came to decide upon a career many of Weismann’s friends 
thought that he was intended by nature for a botanist, but his father 
'Considered that, he ought to choose some subject with better prospects of 
making a living. About this time Weismann aitouded the lectures given by 
Prof. Bbttcher to the Senckenberg Society in Frankfort and was inspired to 
hecoihe a chemist. But Wdhler, who in the holidays often returned to his 
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native town, advised Weiamann to follow the oonne which he had himaelf 
pursued, first studying Medicine and leaving Chemistry as a later possibility. 
So Weismann began in 1852 the four-years medical course at GBttingen, and 
he always afterwards recognised that the Anatomy and Phy«iol(^y there 
studied formed an essential foundation for the Zoology to which his life was 
devoted. 

Weismann next became for a year (18.56-7) an assistant in the clinical 
hospital at llostock atid then for another year assistant to the Bostock 
chemist Franz Schulze. Here he came to realise that Chemistry, in spite of 
his strong inclination towards it, was not the science for which he was born. 
He felt not only that he lacked many of the qualities essential for the 
successful chemist, but that he possessed others, such as the sense of form and 
order, which were unessential. In 1858, after visiting Vienna, he returned to 
Frankfort and begun to practise as a phj’sician, occupying his abundant leisure 
in histological research. In 1859 he entered the southern (lerman army as a 
surgeon and travelled in Italy, tending the wounded in the war which had 
just been brought to an end by the battle of Solferino. His travels in this 
year took him to Genoa, where he first met his future wife. Beturning to 
Frankfort towards the end of 1869 he soon tired of practice and accepted the 
post of private physician to the Archduke Stephan of Austria, but before 
taking up his residence at Schaumburg Castle on the Lahn, he studied (1860) 
Zoology in Paris at the Jardin des Plantes, and above all spent two mouths 
under Budolph Leuckart at Giessen. Weismann always felt tltat these two 
months were among the most inspiring of his life, lluring his two years 
(1861-2)* with the Archduke he had plenty of leisure and was able to begin 
and in all essentials to complete his first great work — on the development 
and metamorphosis of insects. 

Weismann now considered that the time had come when he might offer 
himself to a German University. On his 70th birthday he gave the reason 
for his choice : — “ When I first visited Freibuig, in the year 1860, the quiet 
town, nestling among green vines, with its lime-plant^ rampart, the clear 
streamlets in the streets and the splendid Minster, made such a charming 
impression upon me that I thought, ‘ If only one could live here ! ’ And when, 
three years later, the question arose of attaching myself to some German 
University, my thoughts naturally turned to Freiburg.” He joined the 
University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau in 1863 as Privat-Doccnt in the 
Medical Faculty, teaching Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, which had 
been previously undertaken as secondary subjects by Prof. Fischer, the 
Mineralogist. There was no proper Department of Zoolc^— only a single 
room containing the scanty collections. But Weismaon’s energy and success 
soon led to improvements, and in 1886 a Zoologioal InCtitute and Museum 
were built. In 1866 be was elected Professor Eztraordinaritts, and in 1874f 
Professor Ordiimrius, being the first occupant of the Ohak of Zoology in the 

* The years 1861-1808 are also given. 

t 1871 and 1878 are also given 1874 appears to be the most pl^eWtle. 
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University. He retired April 1, 1912, but still continued to reside in 
Freiburg. 

The happiness of freedom to work at the science he loved was soon 
clouded by a terrible menace. In the summer of 1864 Weismann's eyes 
failed himu He suffered as the result of overstrain from hyperoeinia and 
great sensitiveness of the retina, which continued for a long time to increase 
and seemed about to end his whole career, The loving care and continual 
help of his wife, whom he married in 1867, helped him to bear the burden 
and prevented him from giving way to despair. He finally sought and 
obtained leave of absence from duty for two years (1869 “71), determined to 
avoid all reading and straining of the eyes. He spent the winter of 1869-70 
with his family in Italy, and there an improvement began and continued on 
his return, so that he was able to resume his lectures after the interval, 
and, in 1874, to return to his researches. He speaks with enthusiasm of the 
Joy of renewed work. “ I cannot tell you what happiness these labours 
brought me. It was the greatest pleasure imaginable to sit again at the 
microscope and study the minute inhabitants of the fresh waters or of the 
sea in all their wonderful artistic beauty.'* Weisraann also knew well that 
it was of the utmost importance — ^and especially for himself with his keen 
iuterest in general questions — to provide by a wealth of precise and 
detailed knowledge the only secure foundation for philosophic thought and 
speculation. 

After ten years of microscopic research his left eye l)roke down, becoming 
not blind but unfit for further work. But by this time he had laid a firm 
foundation of knowledge and had attracted a baud of able pupils through 
and with whom he could continue to work without endangering the power of 
his right eye. Chief among those who helped him with the microscope was 
one of his most gifted pupils, Ischikawa, the eminent Professor of Zoology at 
Tokio. 

Weismanu felt that his life had been controlled and directed by the 
power of ideals, that power which, in spite of the interference of chance, 
makes a man strive to use his strength where it can achieve most — in fact 
to strike and keep the right path in life. He felt that it was certainly not 
by chance that he gave up Medicine and forsook Chemistry and Botany after 
having studied them — it was the power of ideals leading him to make the 
best use of the capacities with which lie came into the world. 

Weismann's friends will recall his fin^ intellectual head, with the tired 
straiued look brought on by the trouble with his eyes. He was tall and 
strongly built, very fond of walking, and devoted to the country. The love 
of living things, noticed by his mother in his boyhood, was strong in liim 
throughout life. Weismanu was not much of a traveller ; once only he left 
Europe, and then but for a few hours, when he crossed the Bosphorus to 
Scutari to enter the celebrated cypress forest, and, from the heights behind 
the town, to look down on the marvellous pageant of Constantinople. 
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As a companion he was charming and s^rmpatfaedo, possessed of a noble 
simplicity. To younger men he was ever generons and kindly, and many in 
this country will remember the encouragement received from his kindly 
appreciation. 

Weismann found intense delight in the world of art On his visits to 
Italy he studied with the keenest pleasure the works of the great masters. 
He was probably even more devoted to music. “ His memory was wonderful, 
and he was able to keep up his playing of Bach’s works until his eightieth 
year, although his fingers almost refused to do their work, and his sight 
nearly failed him.” With Huxley he might have quoted the beautiful lines 
of Landor ; — 

“ Nature I loved, and, after Nature, Art. 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 

It sinks and 1 am ready to depart.” 

The words are singularly appropriate to the great naturalist, who " passed 
away peacefully . . . while his son was playing some of his favourite music.” 

In 1867 Weismann married Mary Dorothea, the eldest daughter of 
Adolf Gruber, of Genoa. The second daughter afterwards married another 
Professor at Freiburg, Robert Wiedersheim, while the eldest living son, 
August, studied Zoology, and also became a professor at the same University. 
In summer vacations the large family used to meet at Adolf Gruber’s 
beautiful estate on the Lake of Constance, and here Weismann pursued his 
researches on the fresh-water fauna. 

Weismann’s family consists of four daughters and one son, the youngest 
of the family, who was only four years old when hie mother died (1886). 
His second daughter is married to Professor W. N. Parker, of Cardifif. Both 
Weismann and his wife were very musical, and the gift is inherited in a 
higher degree by his son, Julius Weismann, who takes a prominent place among 
the younger composers. His playing was a constant source of joy to his 
father. 

Weismann once asked the present writer what he thought of Bismarck and 
his policy. This was before the . day when a wretched and bitter old man 
strove to magnify his own importance by boasting of forgery, and the world 
was startled to learn that, while condemning folly, it ^d extended its 
sympathy to crime. Would that it had been otherwise; for it is of the 
highest mterest to know what such’ a German as Weismann would have said 
of war deli^rately provoked, and provoked by the methods of Bismarck. 
At the thnc ^ considered the policy good, but talked as if he was quite 
aware that there was much to be said on the other side. On his seventieth 
birthday he spoke of the great national elevation of the Franco-German War, 
and of how the “ unexpected new birth of our fatherland, filling ns all with 
joy,” perhaps contribute towards the cure of the essentially nervous trouble 
with his eyea Weismann and his family had never liked the Prussians or 
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Prussian militarism^ It was the German victory he rejoiced in, and above 
all the united Gtermany which sprang from it. 

Weismann was among those who publicly renounced the marks of dis* 
tinction which had been conferred on them in this country. A few weeks 
before the war broke out, his daughter, Mrs. W. N. Parker, her husbaad, 
and little girl, went to stay with Weismann, near Lindau, on the Lake of 
Constance. They found him much aged, and were rather anxious about his 
heart, though he was able to take short walks and to enjoy his daughter's 
playing, and even, in spite of his increasing blindness, to do some work on the 
colours of butterflies, the subject of his last letters to the present writer. 
The war news excited and upset him very much, and they decided to remain 
with him until they could be replaced. Julius appeared on Sunday, 
August 2, and the next day they thought it advisable to cross to Switzerland, 
and were only just in time. Professor and Mrs. Parker felt that, if they had 
been able to stay with him, Weismann would not have signed the memorial. 
It is known that for a long time he refused to sign it, and only gave way to 
persistent persuasion. But, excited and unwell, and with all the sudden anxiety 
about Julius and so many other members of the family, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he was not in a state to judge calmly and fairly ; and we 
may be sure that he did not know the truth about England's participation. 
We can imagine, too, how terribly grieved a man of his affectionate dis* 
position must have been at the knowledge tliat members of his family were 
ranged on opposite sides. Weismann's many friends and admirers in this 
country will feel the force of these considerations, and will realise the effect of 
such a sudden and awful shock upon a man of over eiglity and in failing health. 

The outbreak of war brought on an attack of lieart trouble, but he 
recovered sufficiently bo return to his Freiburg home, where he was tended by 
his eldest daughter. He began to lose strength about the middle of October, 
and his son, who was engaged at the base hospital at Lindau, obtained leave 
to go to his father. Weismann sank gradually, and died without pain on 
the evening of November 6, 1914. His age was eighty years and nine 
months. 

It would be inappropriate to describe or discuss at any length the splendid 
series of memoirs by which Zoology was enriched by this great man, and I 
therefore reproduce the brief account of his scientific labours, drawn up for 
‘ Nature ’ (voL 94, 1914, p, 342). 

“Weismann's earliest researches were physiological and histological, the 
first publication, on hippuric acid (1858), being followed by a series of six 
papers on the nervous and contractile tissues (1859-1862). Abandoning this 
subject, except for a single paper on muscle, published in 1865, he threw 
himself with the utmost energy into his classical work upon the embryonic 
and poet^embryonic development and metamorphosis of insects, producing 
five memoirs between 1862 and 1864 and a sixth in 1866/ In the great 
monograph on the post-embryonic development of Muscidfc (1864), the 
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building up of the perfect form i» the pupa is studied ip detail, and it is 
shown that, in insects with a complete metamm^osis, the tissues undergo 
a breaking down or histolysis into an apparently simple and primitive mass, 
from which the imago is built up afresh by, as it were, a second embiyouic 
development. Thus the long series of slightly modified progressive steps by 
which, in the more ancestral groups, the earliest stage is transformed into the 
latest has been shortened in the more re<^ut forms into a single intermediate 
stage, in which everything is broken down and built up again from the 
beginning, establishing the truth of Aristotle’s statement that ' the chrysalis 
has the potentiality of the egg.’ 

“ Insect development was followed by a great series of memoirs (1874-1880) 
on the minute Crustacea — Daphnids and Ostracods — and these again by the 
epoch-making researches into the sexual cells of the Hydrozoa, publubed in 
four papers between 1880 and 1882, and, in 1883, in the great quarto 
monograph, ‘Die Entstehung der Sexualzellen bei den Hydromedusen.’ 
With the appearance of this work Weismann’s eyesight became too weak 
for prolonged microscopic research, and be turned to other and more general 
problem.s of thought and inquiry. 

“Weismann was attracted early in his career towards the* problems of the 
history and causes of evolution. ‘ The Origin of Species ’ appeared in the year 
following the publication of his first paper, and in 1868 he brought out 
‘ Ueber die Berechtigung der Darwin’schen Theorie,’ followed in 1873 by lus 
paper on the influence of isolation, written in answer to Wagner, The 
'Studien zur Descendenz-Theorie ’ (1875) included a variety of subjects 
treated from the evolutionary point of view — the seasonal dimorphism of 
butterflies, the markings of caterpillars, phyletic parallelism, the transforma- 
tion of the Mexican axolotl, and the mechanical conception of nature. This 
important and stimulating work, translated into English, with many additional 
notes by Eaphael MeldoLa, and with a preface by Charles Darwin, was pub- 
lished in 1882. The present writer well remembero the interest with which 
he looked forward to the parts as they successively appeared and the instant 
resolution to continue some of the lines of work. 

“ The central thought which branched forth so luxuriantly during the last 
30 years of Weismann’s life sprang from his researches on the sexual cells of 
the Hydrozoa, By these he was led to conclude that, however ordinary their 
appearance, the germ-cells contain something essential for the species, some- 
thing which must be carefully preserved and passed on from one generation 
to another. It was this conclusion, so Weismann told the present writer in 
1887, whicli led directly to the hypothesis of ‘ The Continuity of the Germ- 
plasm,’ with all its far-reaching consequences. In Darwin’s pangenesis the 
germ-cells are derived from the body-cells, whereas in Weismann’s contrasted 
hypothesis the body is an outgrow^ from the germ. From this oouoeption 
Weismann was led to contrast the mortal soma with the potentially immortal 
germ and to .question the hereditary transmisnon of acquired oharaoters. 
Excluded from the Darwinian interpretation of germinal variatioA as a 
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oonwequehoe of geinmtiles cKspatch^d to the germ by environmentally 
modified body^oelle, Weismann looked for the origin of variation in the 
kaleidoscopic combination of iimumerable ancestral factors brought about 
by sexual reproduction. He thus sought to explain the meaning of sextial 
reproduction itself as well as tlie events which lead up to the fusion of the 
male and female germ-cells. 

“ The subjects thus briefly enumerated, treated in eight memom published 
between 1881 and 1888, were translated, and appeared in a collected form in 
this country as ‘Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems' 
(1889). The translation of four additional memoirs (1886-1891) was 
imblished as a second volume in 1892, the year in which he produced 
The Germplasm,' translated by Prof. W. Newton Parker and pul>li8lied in 
this country in 1893. An elaborate and remarkable hyjH>thesis, ‘ (Terminal 
Selection’ (1896), was followed by the comprehensive treatise on the 
evolution theory, whicli brought his long and fruitful life-work to a close. 
The two volumes passed through three editions V>etween 1902 and 1913, the 
English translation by Prof, and Mrs. J. Arthur Thomson appearing in 1904, 
the year of the Festschrift which celebrated Weisrnanu’s seventieth birthday.” 

It is truly said in the Academical Vade-mecum (1904) of lus University 
that Weismann considered his chief duty as a teacher was to spread the 
doctrines of Darwin, and that the aim of all his investigations was to confirm 
and further develop them. 

In these years of revelation it is well to be remindetl of the words of 
warning and advice to younger men uttered by Weismann on his seventieth 
birthday : — 

“You will not be among those thoughtless people who believe that the 
main object of science is to make useful discoveries .... steam engines, 
telegraphs, telephones, antiseptic treatment of wounds, knowledge of fever 
parasites in the blood, and the like. However important these and many 
other advances are for humanity, they would never have taken place at all 
if research had looked to them as its sole object. They.are but by-products 
of the investigator’s workshop, where the real aim must always be pure 
knowledge for its own sake, unbiassed by secondary efforts. Antiseptic 
treatment could scarcely have been discovered without a previous knowledge 
of the lowest and Bmallest of known organisms, the bacteria, and the life- 
histories of many harmless forms. Or how could we ever have come to know 
of the parasites of malaria living in the blood if we had not previously 
studied similar lowly forme of life inhabiting water and other media ? And 
these studies were not pursued because it was foreseen that they would one 
dajf becme splendidly important for us, any more than Weber and Gauss 
ttadkd electromapietism in order to invent the telegraph . . . 

It is fitting to conclude this brief story of Weismann's life with the true 
noble thought contained in his address at the Darwin (Jenbenmry 
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celebration in Freiburg. “ It is a perversion 'Of tlie theory of evolution to 
maintain, as many have done, that what is merely animal and brutal most 
gain the victory. The contrary seems to me to be true, for in man it is the 
spirit that rules and not the body.” 

Note , — Tbe material from which this brief account of Weiamann’s life has been written 
has been almost entirely drawn from the four publications quoted below. I have tried 
to express in my own words, and only rarely by a translation — and then with extreme 
freedom — what I believe were Weismann's thoughts alx)ut himself and his career. 
I could not have attempted the work but for the kind help of my friends Prof, and 
Mrs. W. N. Parker and Mr. £. A. Elliott. 

The Obituary Notice in the ‘Proceedings of the Linnean Society,* Session 127, 1&14-15, 
pp. 38-37, by Professor and Mrs, W. N. Parker. 

Tlie Obituary Notice in ‘Nature,* vol. 94, pp, 342-343, November 26, 1914, by 
£. B, Poulton. 

‘ Akademiaches Vademecum fUr die Albert^Ludwiga-UniversitSt, Freiburg i. Br.,* 
Herausgegeben von Hans Speyer, Freiburg i. Br., 1904. 

‘Bericht liber die Feier des 70 Geburtstages von August Weismann, am 17 Januar 1904, 
In Pi-eiburg i. Breisgau.* Jena, 1904. 

E. B. P. 


Sir william TURNER, K.C.B. (1832-1916). 

Thk death of Principal Turner has removed from tbe roll of the Society the 
name of one who occupied for more than half-a-century a very prominent 
place among anatomical teachers and medical legislators. 

Although so long associated with Edinburgh University, he was English 
by birth, having been bom in Lancaster in 1832. His fatW was in business 
in that town, and died when his son was five years old. His mother (who was 
a Scotswoman, maiden name Aldreu) sent the boy to a private school in 
Lancaster kept by Mr. Howard, and, when he was 16, apprenticed him to a 
local surgeon, Christopher Johnson. From him he learned a little chemistry, 
a subject in which he retained his interest all through his life. 

Two years later he began his more serious medical training at 
St. Bartholomew's, where he obtained a scholarship. He attracted the 
notice of Sir James Paget, then assistant surgeon, by his intell%enoe and 
his interest in< tbe study of pathology. Through him Turner made his first 
public appearance, as in 1853 Paget oonununioated for him to the Boyal 
Society a paper on “The Examination of Cerebrospinal Fluid,” whjoh 
showed a very considerable knowledge of chemistry. This was published 
in ‘Proceedings,’ vol. 7, p. 89> la tbe same year, he took honours 
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in chemistry at tlie London University, and obtained his M.E,C.S. 
qualihcation. 

While working at St. Ikrtholomew’s, the place and nature of his future 
life-work was determined by an unexpected occurrence. In 1854 Prof. John 
Ooodair, of Edinburgh, then in infirm health, when passing through London, 
returning from a sojourn at Wildbad, called on Paget and consuited him as 
to the choice of a demonstrator to assist him in the anatomical classes in bis 
University, Paget at once suggested Turner, and, after a brief characteristic 
interview, Goodsir appointed him as his assistant on the spot. 

Turner entered upon his new duties in the winter session of 1854. At 
first he found his surroundings somewhat uncongenial, but his good temper, 
sagacity, and straightforward earnestness soon disarmed all strained relation- 
ships with those wlio had resented the intrusion of a stranger, and in a 
very short time the young teacher earned the good will of all with whom he 
was associated. He thoroughly adapted himself to his environment, and 
before long was strong enough to have his own way in his work. It was 
his duty to give systematic anatomical demonstrations, to supervise the 
practical work in the dissecting room, and to continue tlie demonstrative 
teaching of histology, which Goodsir had started some years before, with the 
aid of Turner’s predecessor, Drummond. 

For some years the routine teaching occupied his whole attention, but, by 
the time that he was established in his work, he began to publish the 
records of his anatomical researches. Some of the earliest are descriptions 
of anomalous conditions found in the dissecting room, but some were records 
of work of more practical value. Two of these earlier papers were especially 
important: On Anastomotic Vessels Connecting the Parietal and Visceral 
Branches of the Abdominal Aorta,” and “On a Supplementary Vascular 
Supply to the Nutrient Arteries of the Lungs.” He also began his studies 
on cranio-oerebral topography and on the cerebral convolutions, which he 
expanded later into the larger papers on the subject, which are known to all 
anatomists. During his service as demonstrator he had as his students, and 
afterwards as junior colleagues, Oleland, Traquair, Chieue, Morrison Watson, 
and others, who afterwards filled important teaching posts in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere. 

Goodsir died in 1867, and by that time Turner had been recognised as the 
most distinguished anatomical teacher in Scotland, so his election to the 
Chair was a foregone conclusion. Those were the bod old days, when 
candidates had to furnish the electors with volumes of testimonials. Few 
such lists ever equalled in weight and warmth those that Turner sent in. 
Hie list included letters from all the leading authorities whose testimony 
was of moment. Two rival candidates also sent in applications, but Turner 
was unanimously elected. He was Professor of Anatomy for 36 years. In 
this capacity he took the elementary courses for those beginning the subject, 
and in this wctfk he was fcucUe princept. His slow, deliberate utterance, 
well chosen, clear and graphic mode of description, together with the living 
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interest which he threw into his work, all conspired to make him a popular 
and successhil teacher. 

In his first year as Professor, the 'Journal of Anatomy' was started by 
him in collaboration with Sir G. M, Humphry, of Cambridge, In the first 
volume the names of Newton, Perceval Wright, and J, W, Clark api>ear as 
co-editorsPbut these merely ornamental names were dropped in the second 
volume* The two editors at first divided the work between them, with the 
aid of Prof. McKendrick on the physiological side, but gradually Humphry 
relinquished his share of the editorial work, and by 1876 the whole of the 
responsibility was thrown on Turner, although Humphry's name appealed on 
the title page until his death in 1896. In 1897, Turner associated with 
himself three new colleagues, to whom he committed the active editorial 
duties, but to the end he I'etained his ]X)8t as senior editor, and every sheet 
of the Journal passed, through his baud until the end of 1916. 

During his tenure of the professorship his activity in anatomical research 
was extraordinary. He produced over 200 memoirs on anatomical subjects, 
all of which were records of strenuous original work in very diverse branches 
of the subject. He had been letl early in his studies to observe the varieties 
of placentation in different groups of mammals and, between 1871 and 1889, 
published a large number of valuable papers embodying his observations. 
On this subject he gave lectures at the Royal College of Surgeons in 1876-6,. 
which were published as a vohuhe. 

In 1874 he began his studies on the anatomy of Cetaoea and produced a 
number of interesting and important memoirs which are painstaking and 
valuable additions to the literature of a difficult subject. As, through the 
agency of his pupils, scattered throughout the world, he was able to procure 
crania of many races of men, he published on these a numbej of monographs, 
the earliest of which appeared in 1866, and the lost, on Scottish crania, as 
late as 1915. One of the most iutez’estmg of his anthropological memoirs is 
one on the classification of the mces of mankind by the varying forms of the 
pelvic brim. The observations on which this was based are published in his 
account of the human remains obtained during the " Challenger ” Expedition, 
upon which he wrote a monogmph (Vol. XVI, Part 47). In the same series 
he also wrote the account of the Cetacean bones (Vol. I, Part 4). 

Turner early became known among his colleagues as a cautious, firm, and 
capable man of business, and in 1873 he was elected by the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen as their representative on the General Medical 
Council In this position he gained the well-merited reputation of being a 
wise and prudent councillor who took a statesmanlike view of the subjects 
with which the Council was concerned. When the Presidency of the Council 
became vacant by the death of Sir Biohard Quain, he was elected to fill the 
office, and as Chairman, he introduced many measures which increased the 
usefulness and efficiency of the Council During the years 1878-80, he was 
Dean of Faculty in his University, and in 1881 he served on the Medical 
Acts Commission, 
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In 1903 he was elected Principal and Vice-Ohancellor of the University in 
which he had worked so faithfully and well for nearly half a century, and in 
his new position he continued to promote, not only the success of the 
Medical School, but also the wider interests of the University, The 
Anatomical Museum and the practical classes in Anatomy and Physiology 
had greatly outgrown the buildings in the Old University, and it is to 
exertions and influence that the University owes the large new buildings 
which they now occupy, as well as the spacious “McEwan Hall/’ These 
buildings cost £228,000. Turner also took an active part in framing the 
regulations under which Mr. Carnegie’s generous gift to the Soottisli 
Universities is at present administered. 

In his earlier years he was an enthusiastic Volunteer and retired from the 
service in 1890 with the rank of Lientenant-Oolonel and the V.D. On the 
outbreak of the present war he gave all the aid in his power to the promotion 
of iwruiting among the University men in Edinburgh. 

He was recipient of many honours. Knighted in 188() and created K.C.B. 
in 1901, he also received the Prussian Order Pour U Elected 

Fellow of the Koyal Society in 1877, he served on the Council in 1890-1, was 
President of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh, and of the British Association 
(at the Bradford Meeting, 1900); Honorary Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy and of the Anthropological Societies in Paris, Petrograd, Rome, and 
Berlin. He took much interest in the founding of the Anatomical Society 
in 1887, and was its President in 1891-2. He had also received a large 
number of Honorary degrees, LLD. of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Montreal, and Pennsylvania; IXC.L. of Oxford, Durham, and Toronto; and 
D.Sc. of Dublin and Cambri<lge. 

In 1863 he married Agnes, eldest daughter of Abraluuu Logan, of 
Burnhouse, Berwickshire, who pre-deceased him, and ho leaves three sous and 
two daughters. His eldest son is Dr. William Aldfen Turner, Physician and 
Lecturer on Neurology at King’s College Hospital; his second son is 
Dr. Arthur Logan Turner, Consulting Suigeon and Lecturer on Diseases of 
the Ear and Throat at the Koyal Infirmary of Edinburgh and in the 
University. 

He had enjoyed good health throughout his long life, and iu spite of hia 
venerable appearance, he was active and able to attend to his duties almost 
to the last. For some years he found it advisable to winter abroad, but since 
the outbreak of the war this was impossible. On February 3 he attended u 
meeting of the Senatus, but feeling unwell he had to leave before the meeting 
was concluded. The weakness gradually increased and he died quietly in his 
sleep on February 15. 

He has left behind him a threefold record of success : as a teacher, as an 
investigator, and as an organiser and man of afifairs. As a teacher ho held 
a unique record as an educator of anatomical teachers. Nineteen of his 
students becatne teachers of anatomy or of kindred subjects in different 
parts of the Empire. Their great success was due to the encouragement 
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which he gave to those of his students in whom he perceived Hne aptitude for 
research. He knew all the good men in his class and stimulated them to 
work. He also took an active interest in securing teaching posts for them. 

As an investigator he was painstaking and germinal ; in most of the work 
(lone by his pupils there is discernible the development of ideas which had 
their roots in his teaching. As a medical statesman his record is honourable, 
and as a man his death will be felt as a real ][)er8onal loss by the thousands 
of his pupils scattered in all parts of the world. 

A. M. 


EDWAHD ALFRED MINCHIN. 1866-1915. 

By the death of £. A. Minchin at the age of 49 years on September 30, wo 
have lost one of the most brilliant and most industrious of the zoological 
investigators of our generation. Though he seemed to choose for his special 
researches some of the most difficult and intricate problems tdiat his science 
afforded, he took a delight in training his band and eye to overcome the 
greatest of technical difhculties and in opening up new lines of research for 
himself and his successors. His patience and care in minute details, his 
firm grasp of the general principles of the subject be had. in hand, and his 
determination to be satisfied only with the very best work he could produce, 
are evident in all his writings. Hie devotion to science and untiring energy 
are shown in the number of books and scientific papers that constitute his 
life’s work. 

He was bom at Weston-super-Mare in 1866. In his early years he 
suffered from a constitutional weakness and a physical disability which 
prevented him from following the ordinary pursuits of a boy’s lUe. At 
14 years of age he joined his parents in India and was sent to the Bishop 
Cottoq School at Bangalore, and it was daring the years that he spent in 
India that he was able to indulge freely in his favourite pursuits in Natural 
History and to develop his powers of observation. 

On returning to this country he gained air Exhibition at Kehle College, 
Oxford, and began to study for Honours in Natural Science. During his 
undergraduate career the Zoological Department of tlie University under- 
went several rapid and unsettling changes as regards its teaefaing riiofi', 
owing to the serious illness of Prof. Moseley, but notwithstanding the 
disadvantages which he saffwed in this respect he took bis degree in 1890 
with ftrst-olasB honours in Zoology. 
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As a studeut he had already diatiuguished iiimself by his skill in technical 
work, by his dogged perseverance and by his marked capacity for original 
observation. When working over the types given to the senior students for 
examination he was not contented simply with the confirmation of the facts 
of anatomy as stated in the text-books, but was willing to devote his spare 
time to inquiries on points of structure about which he could get no 
information either from the literature or from his teachers. In this way he 
discovered the skin pouches — regarded as stink glandsT— under the fifth 
tergum of the cockroach, and the brood pouches in the manubrium of Aurelia. 
He published two short scientific papers on these subjects before he took bis 
degree. 

Oxford soon recognised his merit and he was awarded the University 
Scholarship at Naples, the lladcliffe Travelling Fellowship and finally a 
fellowship at Merton College, In order to pursue Ins original investigations 
he visited the marine biological stations at Naples, Hauyul, and EoscofI, and 
also spent some time at work in the laboratories of Prof, BUtsohli at 
Heidelberg and of Prof. E. Hertwig at Munich. But in 1809 his wanderings 
abroad were, for a time, brought to an end by his appointment to the Jodrell 
Chair of Zoology in University College, London. 

During this period of his career the principal subject of Miuchin’s study 
was the structure of the calcareous sponges and, in particular, the histology 
and development of the spicules. The memoir entitled “Materials for a 
Monograph of the Asconidae,” published in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Mioio- 
scopical Science ’ in January, 1898, was a model of a carefully- writ ten 
tieatise, a clear exposition of new facts, an<l a philosophical discussion of 
conflicting views. The important results of Minchin's work on the formation 
of the triradiate and ([uadriradiate spicules of the Clathrinidse led to fui-ther 
researches on spicule formation in Sponges and other groups of animals, both 
by himself and by his pupil, Dr. Woodland. But Minchiti's interest in the 
Porifera extended far beyond the question of the structure and development 
of the spiculeH. He was anxious, if possible, by the study of their general 
morphology, to aolve the difficult problem of the relation of Sponges to other 
groups of animals. In 1896 he communicated to the Eoyal Society an 
important little paper on the larva and post-larval development of 
Letmsolmiia mriahilu, in which he described the significant fact of the 
<lifferentiation of the dermal layer of the larva into the outer epithelium and 
the inner cjonnective tissue of the adult. The result of these investigations 
Jed him to two very definite conclusions. Firstly, that the larval develop- 
ment shows tlmt the Sponges cannot be considered Ccelenterates ; and, 
secondly, that the cells forming the connective tissue layer cannot be 
ocmsidered comparable with the mesobket of the Triploblastica. These 
views be expressed with remarkable force and lucidity in his article on 
Porifera in Sir Bay Lankester's ‘ Treatise on Zoology,’ and in his address to 
the International Congress of Zoology at Cambridge in 1898. It was not, 
perhaps, an original idea of Minchin’s that the Porifera constitute a phylum 
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of the animal kingdom independently derived from the Choanoflogellata, but 
it wa» to his researches, more than to any others, that we are indebted for 
the final separation of the group from the Coelenterata on the one hand, and 
their dissociation from the phyla with three germ layers on the other. 

In the course of his post-graduate studies abroad Minohin came under the 
influence of Biitschli, who was at the time busily engaged in his famous 
researches on the physical structure of protoplasm. This experience gave 
him a special interest in the Protozoa, and led to the important series of 
researches which were published during the second period of his career. In 
1894 he gave to English readers an authorised translation of Butschli's great 
woric on Microscopic Foams and on Protoplasm (A. and C, Black), and nine years 
later he wrote the article on Sporozoa for Sir Kay Lankester's ‘ Treatise on 
Zoology/ These publications established his repuUtion as a protozoologist 
with a wide knowledge of the literature of the subject and a marked capacity 
for dealing with its problems with philosophical insight; but it was not until 
1907 that he published, in conjunction with Dr. H. B. Fanthara, his first 
paper of original research in Protozoology, a description of a new genus ot 
Sporozoon — Rhinosporidium — from the 8ej>tum nasi of man. 

*In 1905 Minchin was appointed a member of the Sleeping Sickness 
Commission of the Royal Society, and was sent out to Uganda to investigate 
the relation of the tsetse fly {Qlomm palpalu) to the trypanosome of 
sleeping sickness {Tvypaimorm gambieme). He had married Florence Maud 
Fontain in 1903, and his wife accompanied him on this expedition. He 
began his work by a study of the anatomy of the fly, and wrote an account 
of his observations for a communication that was published in the 
* Proceedings of the Royal Society' (voL 76). In this paper he demonstrated 
the extraordinary skill he possessed in the study of the anatomy of small 
insects, a skill that was afterwards shown again in his account of the anatomy 
of the rat flea {Geratophyllm fmdaim), published by the Quekett Micro- 
scopical Society in 1916. 

Soon after his retuni from Uganda the opportunity was afforded him of 
devoting the greater part of his time to research by his appointment as 
Professor of Protozoology in the Lister Institute, Freed from the cares of 
teaching elementary students and of administration, he threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the investigation of the Protozoa of disease, and soon 
raiscl himself to the rank of the first of the protozoologists of his time. 
Continuing the reseai’ches he began in Uganda he discovered all the stages 
of the encystment of Trypanosoma grayi in the prootodsBum of the fly /and 
from this was led to the conclusion that the infection of a vertebrate host 
may iff some oases occur not by the inocmlative method, but by contamination, 
a conclusion subsequently confirmed by other members of the Commission by 
other methods. Having once taken up the fascinating, but complex and 

* I am greatly indebted to Dr. H. M, Woodcock of the lister Institute for material 
fkaaistance in writing the account of tliie part of Minchin’a career. 
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difficult, study of the Trypanosomes, he continued the study of this group for 
the rest of his career. As the outcome of study in the vacations on the Norfolk 
Broads he published (* Proc. Zool. Soc,,’ 1909) an interesting general account 
of the trypanosomes and trypanoplasms of fresh- water fishes, illustrated by 
remarkably beautiful figures. In the course of this study he showed how 
essential it is for minute cytological details to use a wi^t method of fixation 
and to stain by some variety of iron-haematoxylin. So impressed was Minohin 
by the necessity for the best possible technique in studying trypanosomes 
that before undertaking his great research on T^'i/pamryma hwisi he spent 
some time in comparing the results obtained by many different fixatives 
and stains. His observations are recorded in a most instructive paper on the 
cytology of this parasite in relation to technique C Quart. Journ. Micro. Sci./ 
1909). 

He then turned his attention to the investigation of the life cycle of 
Trypanosovm lewisi in the rat flea, and after arduous study, extending over 
five years, be published, with Dr. J. D. Thomson as joint collaborator, a 
complete memoir on this subject (‘Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci.,* 1915). Tlie 
great importance of this elaborate piece of work must be I'ecognised by 
all protozoologists. It is the only complete account of tlie life-hist<jry 
of any trypanosome in its invertebrate host, and the detailed description of 
the various stages and their relation to the epithelial colls of the various 
parts of the alimentary canal of the host that they infest make it a standard 
work on which the researches of later investigators must be based. It is, 
perhaps, in this memoir that we see Minchin at his best. On every i)age 
we recognise his infinite capacity for taldng pains, amounting almost U) 
genius, his skill in technique, his wide knowledge and sound judgment. 

But, although Minchin's interest was focussed mainly upon tlie 
Trypanosomes from the time he became Professor of Protozoology, he wrote 
several shorter papers on the Hsernogregarines and parasitic Amoebae. To 
the general zoologist, however, his name will be associated princijially with 
his book entitled * An Introduction to the Study of the Protozoa/ one of the 
best and most valuable treatises on a single group of animals that has ever 
been published. In this work he brought together in a concise form a vast 
amount of information concerning all the groups of Protozoa, but giving in 
greater detail the results of recent investigations on those that are parasitic. 
It is a book characteristic of his clear mind, his profound knowledge and 
powers of acute criticism. 

One of the last acts of his busy life was the preparation of his address as 
President of Section D at the meeting of the British Association in Manchester 
last September. It was written at a time when he was suffering from the 
painful and fatal illneas to which he succumbed three weeks later. Unable 
to attend the meeting himself, he invited his friend, Mr. Horon-Allen, to read 
the address for him, and with his usual care for efficiency marked those parts 
that he wished to be emphasized and those parts that could be omitted if 
time were pressing. Those who were present at the meeting will long 
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remember not only the intrinsic interest and value of the addrflfss, but also 
the impressive and sympathetic manner in which it wews delivered by the 
good friend in whose house he passed some of the last days of his life. In 
this address Minchiii gave us his philosophical standpoint as regards the 
origin of living organisms on the earth. He believed that the ohromatin 
represents the primary living substance, that in the organisms known as the 
Chlamydozoa we have the nearest approach to the earliest organisms, that the 
formation of an envelope or capsule round the primary chromatin particles 
giving rise to the periplasm or cytoplasm of the cell, the increase in the 
number and complexity of the chromatin granules, and the formation of a 
definite nucleus wei^e subsequent processes in the evolutionary cycle. These 
and many other aspects of Cytology and Protozoology he treated with a 
masterly hand, and the address is one which for style and evidence of a 
(Uiltured mind has rarely been excelled in the history of Section D. 

S. J. H. 


CArTAlN J. W. JENKINSON, M.A., D.Sc.* 

John WnaaiEU Jenkinson was l)oru in 1871, and educated at Bradfiekl 
Collie, In 1890 he came up to Oxford, having obtained a scholarship in 
classics at Exeter College. His taste for naturid history developed early. 
Already, as a boy at school, he took a keen interest in botany, and several of 
his finds are mentioned in Druce's ‘Flora of Berkshire.* After taking his 
degree at Oxford in the honour school of Litene Humoniores, he turned his 
attention to the study of zoology, and went to work at University College, 
London, under Prof. Weldon. On his return to Oxford he joined the 
teaching atatf of the Department of Comparative Anatomy in the University 
Museum, obtained his doctor^s degree in Science .in 1906, and next year 
was appointed University Lecturer in Comparative and Experimental 
Embryology. The excellence of his work in research and in teaching was 
recognised, and in 1909 his old college, Exeter, elected him to a Researoli 
Fellowship. In 1905 he married Constance Stephenson, who survives him. 

An ardent patriqjfc, Jenkinson became a member of the Oxford Volunteer 
Training Corps as soon as the war broke out Though over he applied 
for a commission, and joined the 12th Worcestershire Begiment in January, 
1915. He was promoted to a captaincy in April, and left lor active servioe 
in the Bardaueli^ on May 10, one of a draft of six officers from his 
raiment, attached to the 2nd Royal Fusiliers. Hardly bad he reached the 

* This and other obituary notices of distinguished men of science, not Fellows of the 
Society, who have fallen in the War, appear in pursuance of a resolution of Council. 
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6a0t6ni field of war when he fell in one of the fierce attacke on the coast of 
Gallipoli Thus died in the service of his country a man of indomitable 
courage, great physical and mental energy, and remarkable powers of 
endurance. His loss was felt as a painful blow by his many friends and 
colleagues in Oxford, and os a severe loss to zoological science. 

Jenkinson’e scientific work was almost entirely devoted to Embryology. 
His earliest ■ original contribution was “ A Beinvestigation of tho Early 
Stages in the Development of the Mouse” ('Quart. Jour. Micro. Sci./ 
vol. 43, 1900), an able criticism of the views of Bobinson and Assheton 
concerning the origin of the germ-layers and trophoblast. It was founded 
on work partly carried out in the laboratory of the famous Dutch 
embryologist, Prof, Hubreoht, in Utrecht, to which Jenkinson had paid 
several visits. Soon afterwards he wrote Observations on the Histology and 
Physiology of the Placenta of the Mouse” ('Tijdschr. Nederl. Vereenig./ 
vol. 7, 1902), and some years later on the placenta in Ungulates (' Proc. Zool. 
Soc.,’ 1906). In a paper ” On the Development of the Ear-bones in the 
Mouse ”(' Jour. Anat. and Physiol.,* vol. 45, 1911) he successfully attacked 
the difficult problem of the first appearance of these structures, and showed 
that, in the very earliest stages, the stapes is connected with the hyoid arch, 
and the incus and malleus with the mandibular arch. Quite lately ho 
published (Oxford, 1913) a little text-book on ‘ Vertebrate Embryology/ 
giving an excellent account of the gerrn-cells, the genn-layers, and the 
placenta. 

But Jenkinson soon became more interested in experimental embryology — 
a comparatively new science little studied in England, and offering an 
attractive and boundless scope for research. After publisliing a detailed 
description of the maturation and fertilisation processes in the Axolotl 
(‘Quart. Jour. Micro. Sci,,’ vol. 48, 1904;, he wrote a number of valuable 
papers on the relation of the symmetry of the egg to the symmetry of the 
embryo in the frog, on the effect of various salts and other substances on 
development, and kindred subjects (* Quart. Jour. Micro. Sci./ ‘Biometrika/ 
* Brit. Ass. Eeports/ ‘ Archiv f. Entwickelungs-niechanik *). His best known 
and perhaps moat important work is the ‘ Experimental Embryology * 
{Oxford, 1909). Although several books on the subject had appeared 
abroad, this was the first comprehensive text-book published in England 
on a new and fascinating branch of zoology. It contains a summary and 
discussion of practically all the results that had been obtained up to the 
time of its publication. Clear exposition and sound judgment distinguish 
this work, in which the author finally pronounces against the neo-vitalisfcio 
doctrines of Driesch, The appearance of Jenkinson’s hook stimulated 
interest in experimental embryology in this country, and the premature 
death of the author leaves a gap in the ranks of zoological researchers which 
it win difficult to fill 

E. a G. 
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THOMAS LAUDER BRUNTON, 1844^1916. 

« 

On September 16, 1916, in London, this distinguished physician passed 
away after a long illness, borne with rare fortitude. Although retired from 
private practice, Brunton was far indeed from retirement in respect of those 
public causes to which, with the pious tenacity of his race, he devoted much 
of his life, and a fervour almost- religious in its depth and constancy. A 
short time before his death the present writer had visited Lauder Brunton, 
and witnessed both the distress under which he laboured and the ingenious 
methods he hod devised for keeping the evil at bay ; not in the desire of a 
mere prolongation of life, though this indeed were no unworthy intention, 
but in order to cherish the fire of its last embers for those humane ends 
which he had so ardently at heart. It was therefore with the more admira- 
tion that, about three weeks before his death, the writer received from his 
friend, now silent, a long and important letter covering certain documents 
and proposals on the subject of physical education, a movement to which, in 
his later years, Brunton had given no little energy and guidance, one which, 
especially for the sake of children and yoimg people, he was pressing 
forward almost with his latest breath. Fortunately, he has worked with 
comrades and assistants who will not fail to keep his lamp alight, nor let any 
of his last counsels be forgotten. 

Thomas Lauder Brunton was bom of pure Scotch lineage at Hiltons HUl, 
Roxburgh, in 1844, and received his medical training at the University of 
Edinburgh, where he had a distinguished academic career. 

When we look back upon Lauder, Brunton’s work as a whole we shall 
recognise its great merits. As with all other observers, this work was not 
always up to the high level of his best ; but his best, whether we regard it as 
pioneer work or in the more absolute sense of permanent values, was very 
good. We may divide it into three periods : the pioneer work, the work of 
his early prime, and the work of later years. 

It is scarcely correct to say that pharmacolt^ as an experimental science 
did not begin till the middle of the nineteenth century, for multitudes of 
pharmacological experiments, remarkably systematic and precise for their, 
age, were made upon the venoms of animals and the poisons of plants in the 
times of Attains HI of Pergamon (died B.C. 133), and of Mithridates Eupator 
(b.c. 63-31), and by none more assiduously than by those kings theuaselyes. 
However, dismissing these ancient records, but remembering that modem 
experimental pharmacology could hardly take form before the separation of , 
the active principles of drugs, as of morphin by Sertilmer in 1816, wd' 
coming down to our own day, we find that the first modem phannaooicgUMl 
laboratory, t.«., the first systematic foundation of pharmacology as an aapeot 
of experimental physiology (including patbologjrX on similar ttethodn. 
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bj Budtheiin at Doifat about aJ). 186D.* Xima quickly 
; ibiSoire4 Budh^ Ibundatloii . at Giesaea in 1809 ; wd in 1873 

tlMteo of Bins in Bonn> of ILiebieioh in Bor^, of Schmiedebeig in Strawbuig, 
Kow what these men did abroad, Bruntrai and Leeoh were doing in Ibig^and, 
In 1806 the present writer, with his colleague Mr. Teale, was expenmenting 
on animals with morphing and on the onrions tolerance' of the drug by 
rabbits ; and in 1866--70 he was studying with Milner Fothergill the effects 
of digitalis — chiefly ^ the frog’s heart. But without means of maintaining 
the separated heart in action, and without kymograph and other physio* 
logical apparatus, begponers had to content themselves with crude inspection 
The writer had to relinquish much of the digitalis work to Fothergill, who 
embodied the results in his Bastings Prize Essay for 1870 (published 1871). 

Brunton wqS appointed lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Bartholomew’s 
on his 20th birthday, in the year 1871. Leech was appointed (joint) 
Lecturer on the same subject in Manchester in 1874, Professor in 1881. 
But Brunton had done good work before he was called to St Bartholomew’s ; 
indeed, in 1871, he had begun to write his ' Experimental Investigation of 
Medioine.’ He was one of the first of the scientiflo practising physicians 
who used no empirical remedy without seeking to discover its mode of action, 
and, by pharmacological and other researoli, endeavouring to add to our 
resources. Bence Jones, Golding Bird, Pavy, were of the generation before 
him, it is true ; but few physicians whose interests before all else were, and 
still remsdued, clinical, followed scientific investigation so systematically and 
in so disinterested a spirit. In 1868, after passing through the preliminary 
stages of his medical education with much distinotion, he had presented a 
thesis for the Degree of M.D., also bn the action of digitalis, especially in 
respect of its effect upon the urine ; an essay which recorded a very laborious 
series of observations upon himself, extending over six months. This thesis 
was the first-fruits of his many years’ labour upon this perplexing drug ; yet 
of all his researches this was, perhaps, the least rewarded. Like many 
other pharmacologists, Brunton did not sufficiently distinguish between tiie 
i^bots of burger and smaller doses. Perlisps even yet it is not fully realised 
thht the effects of therapeutical doses of drugs cannot always be reckoned as 
ftaotibos of the effects of poisonous doses, but may be different in kind. 

Gh flawing himself, at the conclusion of his hospital courae in Edinburgh, 

' tbo ^ii^er a travelling scholarship, and not without some prititte means, 
Btlivtoa ideoided to devote three years to study in foreign laboratories. First, 
in 1807, he want to Vienna, and there worked in Briloke and Bosmithars 
thence to Berlin, still working on dig^italis, and deciding that it 
'OeiieiNl eonttMtihn of the peripheral vessels with rise of blood-pressure,^ a 
iMsththsidh^ to be, true only of poisonous doses. After a tour in the 

Wfe lad, hh»> in in Amsterdam, with Eiihne ; now engaged upon 

noshfe iNrhaps Majendie was the first to work systematically and 

eiMdniantaUy with animali oo phumaeological problems.— C. A. 

. f Brautoa and Meyer, ‘ Joorn. of Anat. and Phyal<d.,’ voL 7, p. 186 (1873). 
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the chemistry of the blood, and of digestion.* Tbenoe be went to Iiielpsui, and 
was one of Uie first students in Carl Ludwig's new institute.'f Here it wae 
that he began his admirable researches on the nitrites^ and his lifelong 
friendship with Kroneoker. 

In 1871 Brunton settled in London and, after a short term at the Middlesex 
Hospital, was appointed Lecturer on Materia Medioa, and Casualty BIgrBidan, 
at St. Bartholomew’s. There in a small scullery he began his experimental 
work in England, some excellent part of it with Fayrer on snate ▼enoms. 
In this den, and afterwards in the pharmaoologioal laboratory of the new 
buildings occupied in 1881, he trained pupils and assistants, some of whom 
afterwards atttuned professorial rank. As his private praotioe increased, 
Brunton was less and less able to work out his problems personally ; having 
laid down the lines of a research he was obliged to leave the elaboraticm to 
others. Hence perhaps arose some lack of grip, and a reliance rather upon 
his highly cultivated intuition tlian upon patient verification ; a bent some- 
times noticeable also in his clinical work. When he had formed a vivid idea 
of a certain process it was sometimes difficult by argument, or even by 
demonstration, to alter his point of view. But, on the other hand, it was by 
the aid of this imaginative quality that he did what he did ; it was by its 
light that he saw the new pharmacology, made it for Qreat Britain, and 
presented the great gift to his own and to later generations. Moreover it is 
fair to add that at times, when some absorbing research was on foot, Brunton 
would leave his large praotioe, even for weeks, to work with his assistants. 

In 1874, at the early age of 30, Brunton was elected Fellow of this Society 
(Councillor, 1882-4 and 1905-6; Yioe-President, 1905-6); and in his earlier 
days devoted much time and pains to its interests. The Fellowship of the 
Boyal College of Physicians was conferred upon him in 1876 : and from other 
medical and scientific bodies and universities he received many distinctions. 
While indeed he was still a comparatively unknown man he was, in obedience 
to the last wishes of Dr. Anstie, appoint^ Editor of ' The Practitioner.' 

In 1885 appeared the first of many editions of the ‘Textbook of 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics ' : his magnum optu, the first complete 
treatise on physiological pharmacology ; it was the summation of 15 jrears' 
work and of notes more than onoe rewiitten and of facts re-verified. In 
lucidity, grasp, and accuracy it stood far before Singer's book, great as is our 
debt to Singer. It contained also a full bibliography, at that time invaluable, 
for no one so well as Brunton knew what was doing and had been done in 
his branch of science, and none could so precisely balance the relative values 
of the results of the several investigators. And meanwhile he was himself 

* See Burden Sandereon'e * Handbook for the Phyeiot Laby.,' which oontaine many 
ueef ul desoriptioni by Brunton of experimental methoiL 

f For theee datee and places and other recorde the writer le muth indebted to ^ 
Obituary Notiot bi the ‘Brit. Med. JourV September 98, 1816; ae also ior kind 
assistance to Mrs. Henry, Prof. Bayliss and Prof. Ooduy. 

) ‘ Joum, Anat. and Fhyeiol.,’ 1671, vel. 6, p. 89, 
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tnroducmg excellent papers ; on strychnin, oaffein, aconite, the nitrites, end so 
on. In 1867 Brunton made one of the most beneficent diBcoveries ever 
achieved in the cure of disease, namely, the relief of angina pectoris by the 
nitrites (nitrite of amyl : a discovery deserving to rank with that of Peruvian 
bark in the cure of ague). To have discovered the means of controlling one of 
the cnielleet Dls to which man is subject is, perhaps, amid many memorials, 
that which the author would have priced above all the rewards of his labours. 

It is true that his conclusion, that angina is primarily a disease of high 
blood-pressure, was incorrect, and the sphygraographic tracings on which he 
based this conclusion showed only that the sphygmograph is not an instru- 
ment capable of interpreting pressures, nor even delicate enough to get 
closely into touch with the finer motions of the pulse. His famous discovery 
has, therefore, been called a lucky shot, but such hits are made only by 
persons who have profoundly studied the conditions. 

. In 1897 Brunton published his ' Lectures on the Action of Medicines/ a 
work as practical in teaching as delightful to read. As an earnest and kindly 
physician, in this work, as in his hospital and private practice, he was never 
drily academic, but kept ever before him the means, empirical as they might 
be, of bringing medical aid to his patients. If the author wem thus disposed 
to put too strong a faith in drugs as remedies, wo should be the last to blame 
him for so generous an enthusiasm. 

This work was followed by the ‘ Disorders of Assimilation * (1901) and the 
* Therapeutics of the Circulation/ In 1885 he had delivered the Lettsomian 
Lectures on * Disorders of the Digestion/ published in 1886. As in pharma- 
cology, so in nutrition, secretion, and excretion, Brunton was a pioneer. He 
set on foot much of the recent work on ferments and enzymes, on processes of 
digestion and assimilation, and even on the organotherapy and immunity 
investigations which are now in the forefront of research. Concerning this 
part of his work, reference may be made to his Address to tlie International 
Congress of Medicine at Moscow in 1897. But to enumerate all Brunton*s 
contributions to the science and art of Medicine would be a long task. 
Versed in many subjects of clinical and therapeutical interest, and a 
prodigious worker, his books, reports, and essays were not only numerous, 
but were republished and re-embodied in many shapes. They were principally 
concerned with gastric and cardiac problems, for the most part of much 
practical value ; and, in later life, with public health, such, for example, as 
the effects of exercise and stress on the heart, the need of physical education, 
of public hygiene, and so forth. He served also on the Commission of 1886, 
which reported on Pasteur's treatment of hydrophobia. 

In the episode in his career known as the Hyderabad Commission (1889) 
Brunton was less successfuL The whole afi&ir wets too brief, too hurried. 
It is true that in chloroform poisoning the respiration is affected, but 
this is a subsidiary hazard, and one readily countered by artificial respiration. 
Tlie effect upon the heart is the chief peril, as was finally proved in the 
Cambridge Physiological Laboratory, in the presence of Lieut.-Colonel Lawrie 
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and Mb asaistantB bj the oroaB^oimilatiau exparimmit devised j>r. Qesleeltf 
and perfenned by Br. Shore ; a demonstration in whicih the preset vr^ev 
took a subordinate part. Nevertheless, if the lesulte in some let^psote 
vrere doubtful, and in others needed re-interpretation, the whole problem 
was raised to the plane of its eminent importance. 

It appears that, for some years past, &om his intimate knowledge of the 
German people, Brunton had foreseen, their propensity, sooner or later, to 
force a war upon this country. He feared, however, that we should never 
submit to conscription, unless possibly in a orisis such as tide present. For 
this reason, and in furtherance of his scientific work on hygiene and 
dietetioB, he founded the National League for Phygieal Education and 
Improvement, an oi^nisation devoted to the nurture, from infancy upwards, 
of a healthy, vigorous, and high-spirited people. The League, it is to be 
hoped, is now so far established in the public favour and interest as to 
survive the loss of its leader. The fulfilment of its purpose would bo his 
most signal memorial. 

By academic and official decorations Lauder Brunton was richly dis- 
tinguished — ^be was knighted in 1900 and received a baronetcy in 1909 ; but 
perhaps, in his loyal and patriotic heart, the hononr of none of these was to 
be compared with that of the devotion of his younger son, a promising 
Oambridge medical graduate, who last year gave Ms life on the field of 
battle for Ms country ; Ms “ dearest pride,” as he sought to make it, but 
also a bereavement which, falling but a brief five years after Lady Brunton’s 
death, deepened the shadows of his latter days. Happily his elder son, also 
on military service, and his devoted daughters were still spared to him. 

Brunton was happy both in his life and in his death, comforted in Ms 
passing away by the respect and afiieotion of all who knew Mm. Indeed, 
no one oould speak with Mm without being affected by Ms sweet, persuasive 
enthusiasm, Ms keen intelligenoe, Ms gentle acceptance of Ml difT^fenoes of 
opinion, his frank, affectionate oourtesy, and that faith in Ms ar{ and in 
mankind, which engendered a like faith and hope in those who only too 
often sorely needed these oonsolatioxis. 


0. A. 
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HUGO KRONECKEE, 1839-1914. 

Htoo Keoneoker was born on January 27, 1839, at Liegnitz, in Prussia. 
His father was a merchant ; his elder brother, Leopold, the welLknown 
mathematician. Hugo studied Medicine at Berlin and at Heidelberg ; at the 
latter place he came under the influence of Helmholtz, and commenced 
an enduring friendship with Kuehne. His graduation thesis was on 
muscular fatigue, a subject which remained of permanent interest to him. 

Kronecker^s original intention was to devote himself to clinical medicine ; 
accordingly, in 1865, he accepted an Assistantship under Traulws in Berlin. 
But owing to a threatening of pulmonary disease he went to live for a 
time in Pisa ; here he acquired a mastery of the Italian language and an 
affection for things Italian which lasted throughout life. He was also an 
accomplished French scholar, but although he knew English well he was 
always somewhat shy of speaking it. 

The turning-point in his life came in 1868, when he started working at 
the famous Institute of Physiology at Leipzig, where he became Assistant 
in 1871, and Extraordinarius in 1874. In 1876 he was invited by du Bois- 
Eeymond to undertake the direction of Experimental l^hysiology in the 
Berlin Laboratory, a position which he hold until 1884, when be was 
appointed t ;0 the Chair of Physiology at Berne. In Berne he completely 
re-organised the department, and a new Physiological Insfeitute> which he 
termed the “ Halleriauum,” after the famous old Berne physiologist* Albrecht 
von Haller, was erected under liis auspices. Within the walls of this 
Institute, and in a modest but delightful dwelling which he built for himself 
close by, he passed the remainder* of his Mfe, happy in his work and in the 
visits of his friends, whcnn baf loved to dispense a cordial hospitality; 
happy especially in the comp^ionship of his charming wife and family, 
which consisted of a son and daughter. 

It was in Leipzig, in 1876 (duringrthe course of a summer semester spent 
in Ludwig's labdratory), that the writer first came to know Kronecker; 
the aoquaintan6e tliere formed grew into an intimate friendship. At that 
period the Institute was in full activity ; a large number of investigators, 
gathered from all parts of the. world, wCre working . there. Of those who 
were present at the same time as the writer, the names of von Basch, 
Baxt, Bowditch, Buchner, Cyon, Drecbsel, Flechsig, von Frey, Gaskell, Gaule, 
Hesse, Merunovicz, Mosso, and Schwalbe, spring at once into one's memory 
and serve to gauge the scientific activity of the community which centred 
around the genial master, Carl Ludwig, who personally directed all the 
work of the Institute. But of its social activity Kronecker was the leader, 
and much of the pleasure which those who were working in Leipzig 
experienced was due to the tactful manner in which he contrived to bring 
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together into happy intercourse the heterogeneous elements of which the 
little group of fellow-workers consisted. 

Krouecker can hardly be described as a great physiologist. His work, 
.although abundant and sound, is in no way epoch-making. He was meticu- 
lously accurate to the smallest detail; this rendered the pn^press of his 
investigations slow, but it also rendered it sure. His hivourite subject was 
the nature of cardiac action. It was he who first elaborated a practical 
method for recording the contractions of the isolated frog-heart which 
enabled the “staii-oase” phenomenon and the “all or none” condition to 
be satisfactorily investigated. Later he turned his attention to the 
mammalian heart, in which he endeavoured to demonstrate the existence 
of a peripheral nervous centre. Himself a keen alpinist, he took an active 
interest in the organization of the stations established in the High Alps 
by Italian physiologists, and especially by his friend Angelo Mosso, for the 
purpose of recording observations on the effeots of life at high altitndea 
upon the bodily functions. And in collaboration with his pupil Meltzer, he 
added materially to our knowledge of the mechanism of deglutition ; the 
result of the joint investigation being to demonstrate for the first time the 
method by which a fiuid bolus is carried from the mouth to the stomach. 

The devising of new methods and the designing of new forms of apparatus 
was ever a source of pleasure to Krouecker. It is to him we owe the only 
precise method of gr^uation of the sliding induction coil which we possess, 
as well as many new and ingenious devices in other apparatus. His 
partiality for tliis kind of work is evidenced by the interest he took in 
the establishment of the Marey Institute in Paris, which was formed for the 
demonstration of new physiological methods, and it says much for the 
universal appreciation in which Krouecker was personally held that, 
although a (^rman, nay, even a Prussian, he was for several yean President 
of that essentially French institution. 

It was with the active assistance and collaboration of Kronecker that the 
series of International Congresses of Physiology, which have proved so 
successful, was established, although the chief cre£t for them must be given 
to Sir Michael Foster and the Physiologioal Soeiety of Great Britain. It 
will be many years before such a Congress can meet again. And no one 
would, we may be sure, have regretted more than Kronecker the estrange- 
ment with so many of his friends which the war mast necessarily have 
produced. But he died, suddenly, at Nauheim, two months previous to that 
fateful August of 1914 ; and if we oonrider the effect which would have 
been produced upon his affectionate nature by such estrangement, his friends 
in this country, and they were many, much as Hiey deplore his loss, cannot 
but think regarding him, i’eiwj (>pporritn.t#a<« 


E. A. S. 
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ELIAS MECZNIKOW, 1845-1916. 

Onx of fche most remarkable figui*es in the scientific world passed from among 
us on July 16, 1916, Elie Metohnikoff, as they wrote his name in France, his 
adopted home, stands out as the type of a gifted, indefatigable investigator 
of Nature who, in accordance with his beautiful and earnest character, never 
faltered in his career, but from his boyhood onwards devoted himself to the 
minute study of animal life. By a natural and, as it seemed, inevitable process 
he passed through the study of the microscopic structure and embryonic 
growth of simple marine organisms to the investigation of human diseases 
and to his gimt discoveries of the nature of the process known as inflamma- 
tion and of the mechanism of ‘^immunity'* to infective germs and the poisons 
produced by them. By every zoologist in the world he was es|teoially 
honoured and revered ; for it was to him that we owed the demonstration of 
the unity of biological science and the brilliant proof of the invaluable 
importance to humanity of that delightful pursuit of the structure and laws 
of growth and form of the lower animals which he and we had pursued from 
pure love of the beauty and wonder of the intricate problems of organic 
morphology. 

Just as his chief and friend, the great Pasteur, was privileged to proceed 
directly and logically in his own life’s work, by his genius and insight, from 
the discovery of astonishing new facts as to crystalline stnicture — which 
seemed to have no bearing on human affairs — to the understanding (by the aid 
of those discoveries) of fermentation and infective disease ; so did Metohnikoff 
himself both discover the activity and universality of the organic cell- 
units which he called “phagocytes,” and at once proceed to give the 
demonstration of their prime importance in the process known as inflamma- 
tion and the understanding of “ immunity,” which has revolutionised medical 
theory and practice. 

Metchnikolf, though one of the greatest benefactors of mankind, by his 
discoveries as to the nature and consequent treatment of disease, did not set 
out on his career with any preconceived intention of arriving at what are 
called “ practical results.” Like so many others of the greatest discoverers, 
he was attracted to the field of his life’s work by a delight in its beauty. 
His sesthetio sense was gratified by the observation and discovery of the 
relations of the marvellous phenomena of structure and function in the 
teemmg life of earth and sea — only revealed by the microscope, and then 
only to the strenuous, conscientious, and faithful student. He wandered, 
as though led hj instinct, into this enchanting fairyland,” and, as has 
happened to others, in the midst of his ever-varied, ever-fascinating 
expemnoes, he suddenly and unexpectedly found himself in sight of 
something different — a thing of vast and immediate value to humanity. 
He saw under his hand, as it were, a discovery which might prove to be of 
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enormous importance to tbe life and health — ** the well-being ” — of mankind. 
He had become familiar with the food-ingesting amoeba-like oeUs in tiie 
blood and tissues of minute transparent animals — so minute and so 
transparent that he could watch them in life, with a powerful mioroscope, 
without damaging or interfering with their aotivitieB. He saw, in a flash of 
prophetic insight, tbe significance of these “ eater^lls,” or “ phagocytes,” as 
he named them. His knowledge and training in the sciences of chemistry, 
physiology, anatomy, and pathology enabled him to guess correctly that it 
was their business to engulf and destroy noxious intrusive particles which 
might find their way into the animal of which they formed part, and, above 
all, to attack and destroy those agents of infective disease, the bacteria and 
other microbes, which had been but recently recognised, owing, in the first 
place, to the work of Pasteur, as the specific oanses of a whole series of 
deadly maladies. Thus his pleasant tentative explorations in mioroaoo^o 
zoology were arrested, Ho had found a great treasure. It was not one 
which would enrich him — for that he had no ambition. But it would, he 
foresaw, in all probability prove to be of vast service to his fellow-men. It 
became his duty, and no less his pleasure, to devote himself to the securing 
and safe delivery of this great treasure, and all that it carried with it, to the 
world of men. In this spirit, and with splendid success, he devoted the rest 
of his life, untiringly, to the foundation and elaboration of his doctrine of 
phagocytosis. 

Elie Metohnikoff was born iu 1845 at Ivanavka, near Hharkoff. His hither 
was of Moldavian ancestry and an officer of tbe Imperial Guard, from which 
bo retired with the rank of major-general. He was devoted to the pursuits 
of a country gentleman, among which horse-racing was his special favourite. 
He had no tendencies to scientific study. Elie’s mother, whose family name 
was Nevakovitch, was a Jewess. He owed his mental gifts largely to her. 
From childhood he showed a strong taste for the study of Nature. After 
• passing through the high school of Kharkoff he entered the university at the 
age of 17 and completed his degree examinations in two yeurs, when he went 
off (in 1864) to Germany for further biological training. 

He had already, in 1863, when he was only 18, published a paper in 
Beiohert’s ' Arohlv ’ on the stalk of Yorticella, and another on the nematode 
Dipbgaster. In 1864 he published some observations on the Acinetarian 
Sphteropbrya. After a brief sojourn in Heligoland he went to work in 
Leuckart’s kbomtory at Giessen, and accompanied the professor when the 
latter was promoted to the Chair of Zoology in the University of Gottingen. 
In Leuckart’s laboratory he worked at the parasite of the frog, Aaeoem 
wiyrovmm, and made the important discovery of the fact that the 
hermaphrodite parasite of the frog’s lung batched from eggs gives birth 
viviparously to a free-living generation of males and females. This he 
published in 1865 in Eeiohert’s ‘Archiv,’ and a translation of Ms paiier 
appeared in the ‘Quarteriy Journal of Mioroscopioal Sdenoe’ in 186fl, 
Leuokart claimed to have made the disoovery "with Urn sssistaace of 
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Hort Moozuikow/’ but Metchnikoff briefly stated that this was emroueous 
and that he alone had done the work, in the absence of Prof. Leuckart 
and without hia aid or suggestion. Naturally this terminated their friendly 
relations. In the same year he published some notes on those httle- 
known microscopic animals, lothydium, Chsetonotus, Echinoderes, and 
Desmoscolex. This also was translated for the * Quarterly Journal * in 
1866, and thus I became familiar with his name and the interesting 
character of his work, though I did not make his personal aoquaintemoe 
until 22 years latter, when (in 1888) Pasteur introduced me to him in his 
laboratory in the Rue Vaugirard, 

These papers were rapidly followed in 1866 by others showing his first-rate 
powers of accurate observation and originality, viz, on a European land 
Planarian; on the development of Myzostomum, the ecto-parasite of the 
feather-star, which he showed to be a modified Chtetopod; on insect 
embryology (Hemiptera and Diptera) ; on the remarkable new rotifer, Apsilus 
lentiformis; and on the viviparous reproduction of the larvas of the fly 
Oocidomyia. Then he sojourned for a time (1867) at Naples (before the days 
of Dohrn*8 Zoological Station) and wrote on the embryology of the cuttle-fish 
Sepiola, on the strange marine forms Chaetosoma and Rhabdogaster, and in 
1869 on Tornaria (which he showed to be the larva of Balanogloesus) and on 
the embryology of Echinoderms and of jelly-fish. 

In 1870 he was appointed Professor Ordinarius of Zoology in the University 
of Odessa, and soon afterwards published papers on the embryol(^y of 
Chelifer and of Myriapods. In the previous year he published an interesting 
paper on the little Trematode parasite of fishes’ gills — Gyrodactylus — and 
joined with that fine naturalist, Olapar^de, whom he met at Naples, in a 
paper on the embryology of Chtetopods. 

After his appointment at Odessa his work was interrupted by the illness 
and death from tuberculosis of his first wife, whom he had married in 1868. 
In spite of every care and a long sojourn in Madeira, whither he accompanied 
her, she died there in 1873. 

In 1874 we find a paper by him “ On the Eyelids of Mongolians and 
Caucasians/* of considerable value to anthropologists, and in 1877 one of 
a bionomio character on ” The Struggle for Existence between Two Species 
of Oockroaohee — Feriplamta OTuntalis and Blatta gmnanim!' 

In 1876 he married his second wife, Olga Beloooyitoff, who was only 
17 years of age. She had just completed W studies in the “lyc4e” of 
Odessa, and attended after her marriage her husband’s zoological teaching in 
the jxniversity. She survives him, and was, for 40 years, his constant 
oompauimi and ceaselessly devoted friend and helpmeet. She often aided him 
in la.boratory work and by her knowledge of English and other languages, 
tholigh her special gifts, which she has cultivated to a high degree of excellence, 
are in painting and sculpture. From time to time she has published her own 
oontrihutions to subjects which were occupying her husband's attention. The 
earliest of these is one “ On the Morphology of the Pelvis and Shoulder- 
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girdle of the Cartilaginous Fishes,” published in the * Zeitaoh. Wise. Zoologie,' 
1880. 

Metchnikoif holds an important place beside his great fellow-oouatryman 
and intimate friend, Alexander Kowalewsky (who died some years ago), in 
the establishment of what may be called cellular embryology and the investiga* 
tion of the early stages of development of invertebrata by following out the 
process of oell-division and the arrangement of the early formed cells in 
layers. In the 12 years 1876 to 1886, when his last embryological paper was 
published, he produced many imjKjrtant memoirs on cellular embryology--- 
uamely, on that of calcareous sponges (in which he showed that the inner and 
outer primitive layers had been transposed in regard to their origin by Haeckel 
and Miklucko-Macleay) ; on that of jelly-fishes, of Flanarians, of Ecbinoderms, 
of Ctenophora, and of Meduste. These were accompanied by important 
theoretical discussions and suggestions as to the ultimate ancestral origin of the 
endoderm and the raesoblast. He also wrote on that curious group of minute 
parasites, the Orthonectids, and on insect diseases. 

But the new departure in his fruitful career was approaching. It grew out 
of his observations on living jelly-fishes and sponges and on the transparent 
marine embryos of Echinoderms and the transparent, floating mollusc 
Phyllirhoe. In 1882, owing to political disturbances in the University of 
Odessa, Metchnikoff migrated to Messina, the harbour of which is celebrated 
among zoologists for its rich fauna of transparent floating larvss and adult 
glass-like Pteropods and jelly-fishes. Here he developed his views, already 
foreshadowed in 1880 (* Zoolog. Anzeiger ')> intracellular digestion exhibited 
by the amoeboid cells of animal organisms, and published a series of papers in 
which the name “ phagocyte ” is first applied to these cells. In this, as in 
similar oases of discovery, neither Metohnikoff himself nor any of his friends 
Claimed that he was the first to observe all the facts leading to ^ generalisa- 
tion. He was not the first to witness the ingestion of foreign particles, of 
fregments of dead tissue, and even of bacteria, by the amoeba-like cells of the 
animal body. He knew and cited the early observations of Haeckel on the 
ingestion of pigment granules by the amoeboid blood-corpuscles of the sea- 
slug Tethys. He knew and cited the numerous obseiwations on the activity 
of large amoeboid cells in assisting the resorption or rapid destruction of other 
tissues in some special instances. He knew the observations of Jeffrey 
Parker and others on the intracellular digestion of food particles taken into 
their substance by the endoderm cells lining the digestive cavity of Hydra. 
He knew Koch’s observation of bacilli within a colourless vertebrate blood- 
corpuscle, attributed by that observer to the active penetration of ^e .blood- 
corpuscle by the aggressive bacilli. These and other like instances were all 
regarded as exceptional by their observers and not interpreted as evidences of 
a definite and universal activity of the amoeboid cells of large physiolcgioal 
signifioance. Metohnikoff was acquainted with the remarkable diaeoverios of 
Colmheini, Strieker, and others (in some of which I had a pupil’s share during 
ray stay in the winters of 1668-70 and 1870-71 at Tienna sold Leipx^ 
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respectively). The pathological laboratories were full of observations and talk 
ab(^t the “ diapedesis ” and '* out- wandering ” of the amoeboid corpuscles in 
indamed tissues, the origin of pus eorpusoles, and the activity of the amoeboid 
cells in the stellate cavities of the frog’s cornea and other connective tiesues 
when stimulated. Metohnikoff put two and two together, and formulated the 
proposition that in all multicellular animals the main function of the cells 
derived from the deep or mid-embryonic layer between the dermal and 
intestinal lining layers is (with exception of those which become “ muscular 
cells **) nutritional, and tliat they possess the power of ingesting and digesting 
— os does fim amoeba— solid particles, whether such particles are introduced 
from the outside or are parts of the organism which, owing to one reason or 
another, must be broken up and removed. The amajboid cells in connective 
tissues and in the blood and lymph are such eater-cells or phagocytes, as he 
now termed them. 

He at once proceeded to explain the significance of these phagocytes and 
their utility to the organism, not only by pointing to their work as scavengers 
removing injured and dead tissue, to which they are brought in hundreds of 
thousands by the process known as inflammation, but he also immediately 
gave first-class importance to their recognition by connecting them with 
Pasteur’s great discoveries as to the cause of infective diseases by poisonous 

microbes ” which intrude into previously healthy organisms. He further 
connected his generalisation with Darwin’s theory of the origin of species 
by the natural selection of favoured races in the struggle for existence. He 
published in 1884 an essay entitled ‘ The Struggle of tiie Organism against 
Microbes/ in which he maintained the thesis tliat the phagocytes, universally 
present in multicellular animals, have been developed and established by 
natural selection in the animal organism as a protection against intrusive 
disease-causing bacteria. 

He was able in 1884 to observe and give illustrative drawings of a 
demonstrative case of the activity of the phagocytes in the blood of a 
transparent fresh-water flea (Daphnia) when it was infected by a yeast-like 
parasite called Monospora. This parasite frequently makes its way into 
the blood of the water flea and, multiplying there, often causes death. 
Metchnikoff watched with his microscope and made caretul drawings of the 
phagocytes as he saw them in the living flea engulfiing and digesting the 
intrusive Monospora. In some cases the phagocytes, in others the Mono- 
spora, got the upper hand. Later, when I knew him, he had a small 
aquarium dedicated to the cultivation of these demonstrative water fleas and 
their infective microbe. 

Having now determined to give up his zoological and embryologioal 
researches in order to devote the rest of his life to the development of his 
doctrine of " phagocytosis," Metchnikoff accepted the invitation to become 
direotor of a new bacteriological laboratory at Odessa, but, finding the 
eoi^Ufiona there not favourable to his special work, he relinquished the post 
in 1888 and, having fortunately been cold-shouldered in Berlin, came to 
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Pasteur in Paris, who, thoroughly appreoiating the value of his wiark, gave 
him a laboratory and every facility for his investigationB in his own imtitttte, 
at that time located in the il^cole Normale, rue Yaogirard. When, a few 
years later, the Institut Pasteur was built in the rue Butot, Metehnikoff was 
given a fine suite of laboratories, lecture-room, and spac^ for keeping animals, 
and became sub-director of the Institute a few years ago. 

Young investigators now came in growing numbers to Paris in (nder to 
work in MetchuikofP's laboratory, and he pursued with triumphant success, 
but not without opposition and sometimeB insult from the older and more 
ignorant medical men, the establishment of his views as to the essential 
importance of “ phagocytosis ” in resistance to disease. Among his more 
fatuous opponents was a prominent English pathologist who scornfully 
alluded to his views as “ Metchnikoffism.” 

In 1892 he produced as an illustrated volume, with the title ‘ The Com- 
parative Pathology of Infl^immation,’ the substance of a course of lectures 
delivered at the Institut Pasteur. It is one of the most delightful examples 
of scientific method conceivaUe. It is essentially a careful and logical 
presentation of minute observations arranged so as to bring before the reader 
the evidence in favour of his argument. He invariably followed this method 
in the controversies in which he necessarily engtged. He never recrimi- 
nated j he never cited mere authority nor endeavoured to falsify his 
opponent’s statements by “ smart " word-play. He simply made new experi- 
ments and observations suggested by his adversary’s line of attack, and so 
practically smothered him by the weight of honest, straightforward demon- 
stration of fact. He showed that in the lower animals the phagocytes are 
attracted in hundreds by “ chemiotaxis ” to intrusive or injurious bodies 
which occur in the tissues, and then either enclose or digest them. He 
proceeded to show that in the vertebrates, where the immense network of 
the blood-vessels is under the control of the nervous system, " inflammation ’’ 
is set up as a curative process, and that the elaboration of its mechanism has 
been established by natural selection. A local arrest of the blood-stream is 
produced by the nerve-control of the vascular system, resulting in the out- 
wandering from the now nearly stagnant blood of phagocytes chemically 
attracted to an injured spot, where, arriving like an innumerable crowd or 
army of scavengers, they proceed to engulf and digest tissue which has been 
kill^ by injury, and similarly to isolate or to destroy and digest injurious 
intrusive substances, prominent among which are infective poisonous bacteria. 

Metohnikoff thus finally and conclusively '* explained ” the process called 
“ inflammation." His attention, and that of his pupils, was now given for 
some years to the great question of "immunity." How is it that some 
individuals are either free from the attacks of parasitic miero-oiganisms to 
which their fellows are liable, or, if attacked, suffer less seriously than others 
do ? To answer this qnestion is to go a long way to the solution of the great 
practical question as to how to produce immnni^ to infective disease in 
man. It involved the investigation, of the obemioal activities of the phago- 
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oyt6$, to the knowledge and theoretical understanding of which a great 
number of highly gifted leaders of experimental inquiry — to name only 
Ehrlich, Behring, and Almroth Wright — have contributed in the moat 
important way* A large series of investigations and records of experiment 
was now continuously produced by Metohnikoff or by his assistants under 
his immediate supervision. The * Annales de Tlnstitut Pasteur" are largely 
made up of these records and discussions. In 1901, Metohnikoff produced 
his great book on * Immunity in Infectious Diseases," an English translation 
of which was at once published. The subject branched out into various 
lines, such as are indicated by the names serotherapy, toxins and anti-toxins, 
hmmolysis, opaonins, and bacteriotropins. It must sufidce here to state that 
Metchnikoff successfully established the doctrine that it is to the healthy 
activity of our phagocytes that we have to look not only for temporary 
protection, but for immunity against the micro-organisms of disease. 

Since 1901 — until he fell ill last winter — Metchnikoff was incessantly 
active in his laboratory, working there from early morning until evening, 
when he took train to his country house on the heights above the Seine. 
Rarely would he tear himself away from his absorbing work to enjoy a 
holiday. He wont a few years ago to Astrachan, on the Caspian, to enquire 
for the Russian Government into the occurrence of bubonic plague in that 
region, and studied also the incidence of tuberculosis in the town populations 
and among the Kalmuck Tartars. On the latter subject he gave (in response 
to my urgent request) a valuable lecture in London before the National 
Health Society (in 1912), and on other occasions he made short visits to this 
country in order to receive honours and deliver special discourses—as at the 
Darwin Celebration at Cambridge in 1909. The variety of infective diseases 
to the experimental investigation of which he turned the resources of his 
laboratory and his theoretical conceptions is truly astonishing. As late as 
1911 he wrote : “ Perhaps before long it will be possible to explain diabetes, 
gout, and rheumatism by the injurious’activity of some variety of microbe ” 
(preface to the excellent volume, * Microbes and Toxins," by Dr. Etienne 
Burnet, published iq London by Heinemann). 

In 1903 he found time to write a profoundly interesting popular book, 
' The Nature of Man * (London : Heinemann), in which, among other things, 
he discourses of old age, and his view that unhealthy fermentation commonly 
occurring in the large intestine produces poisons which are absorbed, and 
lead to deterioration of the tissues of the walls of the arteries, and so to 
senile changes and unduly early death.. He satisfied himself, experimentally 
and clinically, that the use of sour milk as an article of diet checks or 
.altogether arrests this unhealthy fermentation in the intestine by planting 
there the lactic bacillus, which, forming lactic acid, renders the life and 
growth of the bacteria of those special poisonous fermentations (which 
cannot flouiM in an acid environment) impossible. Hence, he himself daily 
took a pint or so of sour milk, and he recommended it to others, and 
arranged for the oommexoial preparation^ of a particularly pure and «^freeable 
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Bour milk/' from the sale of which he sompulotialy abeteined from deriving 
any pecuniary profit. l?his small, though valuable, adventure of lis in 
dietetics has been — unfortunately, but perhaps inevitably — the one and only 
feature of hie long career of vast scientific discovery which has impressed 
itself on the somewhat erratic intelligence of the " man in the street/' 

In this connection, Metchnikoff made many investigations as to the 
presence of various kinds of bacteria in the intestines of both vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals, and the importance of those parasites in the 
digestive process. Investigations weVe carried on in his laboratoiy as to the 
possibility of keeping the digestive canal of new-born animals (tadpoles, 
chicks, rabbits, and insect larvae) free from bacteria and the result upon the 
digestive process. He found that the digestive canal of the large frugivorous 
bats was very nearly free from bacterial infection, and he 8X)ent some time 
himself, and employed one of his assistants, in studying in London the 
condition, in regard to this matter, of patients from whom Mr. Arbuthnot 
Lane had removed the large intestine. His work on this subject was still in 
progress. 

Another piece of work of immense importance to the health of the com- 
munity, which we owe entirely to Metchnikoff, is the demonstration, carried 
out, in the first place, by experiments in his laboratory on Chimpanzees, and 
later confirmed by the voluntary submission to experiment on the part of a 
young French medical man, that the application of calomel ointment is a 
definite preventive of the transference of the sypliilifcic virus from one indi- 
vidual to another. This discovery has been made widely known, and has 
been officially and systematically applied by the public medical authorities 
in France, Germany, Austria, and other countries, with the most satisfactory 
results. Metchnikoff himself anticipated that, in a few years' time, the 
knowledge of this simple preventive would entirely extirpate the terrible 
disease in those countries sufficiently civilised to make use of it. 

Metchnikoff was a Foreign Member and Copley Medallist of the Koyal 
Society, a Member of the Institute of France, of the Academy of Sciences of 
Petrogracl, and of many other societies. In 1&08 he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for his researches on immunity, and he received only a fortnight before 
bis death the announcement that the Albert Medal of the Society of Arts of 
London had been awarded to him in view of the benefit to humanity of his 
scientific discoveries, 

I cannot close this imperfect survey of the impressive and ideally complete 
career of my friend without some few personal notes. From the <^y when 
I met him in Pasteur's laboratory in 1888 we became warm friends. He 
was singularly simple, genuine, and unaffectedly good and unselfish, I could 
tell a bundled tales of his benevolence and humaile spirit; of the unrecorded 
charitable aid given by him and his wife to the poor of Paris and to 
expatriated Kussians ; of his genuine kindness and consideration for all those 
who were his servants, I am convineed that the devotion of the latter half 
of his life to the solution of the problems of disease was due to his goodness 
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of heart and his ardent desire to alleviate human suffering. He never was a 
smoker* and 20 years ago gave up the use of alco*hol entirely. He had no 
taste for sport of any kind, and never indulged in ** lecreations *' or “ amuse* 
ments or big social functions. He was a devoted lover of music, and had 
much knowledge of art and many friends in the great art world of Paris. 
His beard was large and his hair long, and he was tbick*8et and musoularly 
strong, though he became more and more bent, as the years went on, by his 
constant stooping over the microscope. No year passed, after I first knew 
him, without my spending some time with him and Madame Metohnikoff in 
Paris or in their home at Sevres, and on several occasions he has stayed 
with me in London or earlier in Oxford. From time to time he has shown 
to me the experiments and microscopic evidence upon which his own and 
his pupils* discoveries were baaed, and lias put before me the preliminary 
hypotheses by aid of which he was seeking — as opportunity ofl'ered — to 
arrive at further knowledge of appendicitis, sj^philis, the yaws, infantile 
paralysis, green diarrhcea, cholera, tubercle, cancer, diabetes, gout, and 
rheumatism. Only three years ago he carried out some new researches on a 
zoological subject — the natural removal of black pigment from the wing- 
feathers of gulls — which he proposed to publish in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science.* But the terrible events of the last two years put 
such work out of his j>ower. lu his last moments he insisted very urgently 
that an immediate autopsy should follow his death. He had suffered for 
six months from pneumonia, pleurisy, and latterly bronchitis. The autopsy 
showed atlieroma of the aorta and related cardiac disease. Metohnikoff died 
in the apartments of the Institut which had been assigned as a dwelling to 
Pasteur. According to his wish, his remains have been incinerated, and the 
urn containing his ashes is placed in the library of the Pasteur Institute. 

E. R. L. 

[The preceding article is a corrected reprint (with some additions) of that 
published by the writer in * Nature,* July 27, 1916.] 
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HAROLD HENRY WELCH PEARSON, 1870-1916. 


The death of Prof. Pearson is not only 'a calamity from the point of 
view of the welfare of South African Botany, both pure and applied, but it 
also means the removal from the ranks of botanical investigators of an 
exceptionally active worker and ad original thinker, who combined in an 
unusual degree the power of doing work with an intellectual equipment and 
temperament which enabled him to do it well and thoroughly. Few men 
have made better use of their opportunities or have done as much as he did 
to advance botanical science in so short a period. It is not only as a 
bbtanist that Pearson will be missed : he had many friends both in South 
Africa and in England who appreciated his singularly attractive personality 
and felt for him a deep affection. His wide interests, his passion for 
grappling with botanical problems, and his love of Nature made him an 
inspiring teacher and a successful lecturer. In South Africa he had friends 
throughout the Union, men of all shades of political opinion and social 
standing ; his honesty of purpose, his geniality, and devotion to duty enabled 
him to win the affection Cf those with whom he was associated, and to 
exert a wide influence not merely in scientific matters but in the affairs of 
daily life. 

Harold Henry Welch Pearson was born at Long Sutton, in lincolnshire, 
on January 28, 1870, and died on November .3, 1916, at the Mount Royal 
Hospital, Wynl)erg, Cape Town. After recovering from the effects of an 
operation he contracted pneumonia, which was the actual cause of death. 
He was privately educated ; after holding a teaching post at Eastbourne he 
entered the University as a non-coltogiate student in 1893. In October, 
1896, he became a member of Christ’s College, and in 1898, in consequence 
of his election to a Frank Smart Studentship, be migrated to Gonville and 
Caius College. Hie career at the University was a series of successes. As 
an undergraduate he was a particularly alert student ; he had a keen sense 
of humour and thoroughly enjoyed the best side of Cambridge life. As he 
rapidly developed both intellectually and in .his knowledge of men, he 
retained his boyish enthusiasm and a disposition unspoilt by closer contact 
with the world. 

Pearsdn was appointed Assistant Curator of the Cambridge Herbarium in 
1898, and in 1899 he became a member of the staff of the Herbarium of Ute 
Royal Gardens, Kew. In 1903 he entered upon his du^ as Harry Bolus 
Professor of Botany at the South African College, Cape Town. He was the 
first occupant of the Chair, and it would be^ difficult to find a man as well 
qualified as he proved himself to be to set a standard tor succeeding 
generations. Before leaving England he married the youngest daughter of 
the late William Pratt, of Little Bradley, Suffolk ; his widow alone mirvives 
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him. In 1916 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. On heating 
of his election, he wrote : — “ I was a little surprised to find myself in the 
list this year; that I was pleased needs no statement. Under any ciroum- 
stances I should appreciate the honour immensely; under my partionl&t 
oircumstances I think I value it more than I should have done under gome 
others — isolated here from the centre of the things that interest me, this 
distinction means a very great deal to me." 

Pearson's first paper, published in the ‘Annals of Botany* in 1898, deals 
with the anatomy of seedlings of the Queensland Cycad Bowenia 
and includes a description of the apogeotropic roots of both young and adult 
plants. Though he did not publish much ou the Cycadace®, Pearson 
made several important additions to our knowledge of this exceptionally 
interesting family, notably through his own observations in the field and the 
more continuous records kept at his suggestion by residents in the Cycad 
country. He obtained convincing evidence of entoniophily in Encephalartos 
villosus, and in many other directions added to the meagre information 
available with regard to the ecology and natural history of African Cyoads, 
He always had a special affection for Cycads, and was justly proud of the 
splendid collection of living plants cultivated under his supervision in the 
Kirstenbosch Garden, In 1897, aided by a grant from the University Worts 
Travelling Fund, Pearson left Cambridge for Ceylon, The comparatively 
short time spent in the island was mainly devoted to the investigation of 
the Patanas, a peculiar savannah-like vegetation in the central mountain 
group at approximately all altitudes over 2000 feet. At the suggestion of 
Dr, J, C. Willis, then Director of the Peradeniya Gardens, Pearson undertook 
the task of discovering the causes which led to the development of the 
patanas, and of ascertaining to what extent the vegetation showed adapta- 
tion to the ecological factors under the influence of which it had l^en 
selected. He came to the conclusion that the peculiarities of the climate 
have cOHDperated with periodically recurrent grass-fires in transforming an 
open forest into barren grassy plains ; he made observations on the biological 
features of the flora, and discussed the factors concerned with the production 
of both wet and dry patanas, that is the vegetation above and below 
4&00 feet. In the investigation of the anatomy of the vegetative organs 
be obtained the assistance of his friend Mr. J. Parkin. It was expected that 
the anatomical characters which usually occur in plants living in inaolated 
areas would be more strongly marked in the members of the dry flora than 
in the plants of the wet patanas, but it was found that the latter exhibited 
highly developed xerophilous features. The dwarfing effect of the wind was 
recognised as an important influence and emphasis was laid on the lowering 
of the functional activity of the roots by the humic acids in the soil. 

Pearson's early training was exceptionally good as a preparation for his 
later activities at the Gape. Familiar with modern laboratory methods, 
he was also a capable field botanist, and at Kew he learnt the business of a 
qratemarist. His broad outlook, his wide knowledge of botanical literature. 
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and his enthusiasm for research enabled him to oompren into a shoort 
scientific career more useful work than most botanists would have been able 
to accomplish. 

Most of the papers published during his official connection with the Boyal 
Gardens deal with systematic botany; he contributed aecounts of several 
new si)ecie8 to the ‘ leones Flantarum,' and in collaboration with Mr. Botting 
Hemsley, described collections of plants made by Dr. Sven Hedin and 
Sir Martin Conway from Central Asia and the Bolivian Andes respectively. 
He assisted Mr. Hemsley in his comprehensive account of the flora of Tibet. 
He wrote an article on the flora of Palestine for the ‘Encyclopaedia Biblica,’ 
contributed a section on the Yerbenaceae to the ‘ Flora Capensis/ and one 
on the Thymelaeaceae to the ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa.* At the si^gestion of 
Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, he investigated the morphology and functions 
o'f the double pitchers of four species of Dischidia. He showed that the 
outer pitcher is part of a modified leaf and corresponds morpholc^cally 
to the single pitcher of Dischidia Bafflesiana, the inner pitcher being formed 
from the inflexed apical lobe of the leaf. Gtood evidence is brought forward 
in favour of the view that the soil in' the pitchers is carried there by 
ants, and that they use the inner pitchers as a refuge during temporary 
floodings of the larger outer pitchers. This piece of work is surprisingly 
good considering that the material examined consisted of herbarium 
specimens. 

The most important contributions made by Pearson to Morphological 
Botany are those on the Gnetales. His first visit to the Welwitsebia 
country was in January, 1904, but the Herero rebellion seriously interfered 
with his field observations. In a paper published in 1906 in the 
' Philosophical Transactions,’ he describes the climatic and physical 
conditions of the Gorman territory, where he received invaluable help 
from the Imperial Consul-General, and gives an interesting account of his 
observations on the habit and habitat of Welwitschia. He ekpresses the 
opinion that the period, 70-100 years, usually assigned as the duration of 
life, is much too short, and confirms Marloth’s statement that Welwitschia 
is diosciouB ; he considers that the cones are probably pollinated by insects, 
and records the frequent occurrence of the beetle, Odontopus aexpv^vlatvs, 
though it was not until a subsequent visit that he obtained evidence 
convincing him that Odontopvs is the pollinating agent Much new informa- 
tion is given as to the development of the mole and female flowers. 
Hooker’s account of the ovule is generally confirmed and considesaldy 
extended. In the earlier stages of development the embryo-sac contains 
numerous free nuclei ; this condition is followed by partial septation, which 
produces a tissue of multinuoleate compartments. He found that, in the 
upper part of the embryo-sac, each cell ” has 1-2 nuclei, and later as many 
as 6, while in the lower part of the sac each “ cell ” has 2-12 nuclei The 
" cells ” with 2-6 nuclei produce prothallus-tujbes which, he shows, contruy 
to Strasburger’s view, cannot be regarded as equivalent to archegonia. & 
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concludes that the fertile end of the protballus is more specialised than the 
corresponding region in Gnetum and that Welwitsohia can no longer be 
placed in the “ enormous gap ’* which separates Oiietv/m gnemm from 
Ephedra. 

A second expedition to Damaraland in 1906-7 enabled Pearson to fill up 
gaps in the first account, and to confirm or correct his earlier impressions. 
In the “ Further Observations ” he discusses the morphology of the 
inflorescence and flower, particularly with reference to possible affinities 
to the Bennettitales and the flowering plants. Additional facts are given 
about pollination. The most interesting questions discussed concern the 
nature of the tissue in the embryo-sac. The tubes which grow upwards 
from certain cells in the embryo-sac to meet the descending pollen-tubes 
are now termed embryo-sac- tubes in preference to pro thallus- tubes, because 
the examination of a more complete series of developmental stages led him 
to r^ard the tissue in the macrospore as neither part of the gametophyte 
nor of the sporophyte^ but a distinct organism, which he names the 
trophophyte. All the free nuclei in the embryo-sac, when septatiou begins, 
are believed to be potential gametes. The sterility of the tissue in the 
lower part of the sac is attributed to the fusion of the nuclei in the multi- 
nucleate compartments; this tissue, with nuclei possessing more than the 
premeiotic number of chromosomes, is a by-product, resulting from the 
fusion of potentially sexual nuclei, and it agrees with the protballus of 
the lower seed plants in providing for the nutrition of the embryo. In 
Ephedra the endospenn is a true protballus as in Conifers, but the 
recognition of the true nature of the Welwitschia protballus raised the 
question of the morphology of the tissue in the embryo-sac of Gnetum and 
the Angiosperms. 1 1 was primarily for the purpose of collecting material of 
Onetum ctfrimnum that Pearson organised and, with the assistance of the 
Percy Sladen Trustees, successfully carried out his important expedition to 
Angola and other regions in 1908-9, He found in the embryo-sac of 
Gnetum a differentiation similar to that in Welwitschia ; after septatiou, the 
compartments in the lower part of the sac contain five or more nuclei, but, 
in the micropylar portion of the embryo-sac, septatiou does not occur. 
Pearson also descril^s the germination of the microspore of Welwitsohia 
and the development and structure of the pro-embryo. His investigations 
olearly demonstrate that Welwitschia and Gnetum are related to one another 
more closely than either is related to Ephedra, a result which “ might be 
ejq^ected from the gec^aphical distribution of the three genera.’* 

By his own researches, Pearson not only very considerably extended our 
knowledge of Welwitschia and Gnetum, but his thorough and critical 
investigations have thrown much new light on questions of general interest, 
tihe nature of the tissue in the embryo-sacs of Gnetum and Welwitschia and 
of the Angiosperms, the morphology of the flowers and inflorescences, the 
^embryogeny, and other sutqects of morphological and biological interest. 
Pearson’s generous distribution of material to other botanists enabled them 
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to benefit by hie expeditions, and led to the publication of important lesnltB 
obtained from research along other lines of enquiry than those whi<^ 
appealed more particularly to himself. The rapidity with which he dealt 
with the material collected on several expeditions and the thoroughness of 
the work compel admiration, especially when one remembers the small 
amount of leisure at his disposal and the ever-widening range of hie 
activities. Pearson handled the difficult problems su^^ested in the course 
of his researches with remarkable skill and, in dealing with the cridoisms of 
other botanists, he always preserved a true sense of proportion and con- 
sistently adopted a fair-minded and scientific attitude. 

In reviewing Pearson’s scientific life there is a danger of underrating the 
general botanical value of his exploration work in Damaraland, Namaqualond, 
Angola, Bushmanland, and other regions. His researches into the morphology 
and phylogeny of Welwitschia and Gnetnm naturally occupy a prominent 
place in an account of his achievements, and his detenninadon to obtain 
material of these plants was a primary motive of some of his expeditions. 
The Gnetales were not by any means the only objective. He devoted himself 
with extraordinary energy to the investigation in the widest sense of the vegeta- 
tion of the countries through which ho travelled. As he fully recognised, the 
excellent results of his botanical expeditions were in part due to the generous 
contributions by the Trustees of the Percy Sladen Fund, the Government Grant 
Committee of the Koyal Society, and other bodies. He made large collections 
of herbarium specimens and supplied the Koyal Gardens, Kew, the Garden of 
his old University, and other centres vrith many living plants. As his own 
published papers show — as well as those of other botanists entrusted with the 
desciiptiou of his material — he discovered many new plants and ocoumulated 
a large body of facts bearing on the distribution and ecology of South African 
vegetation. The dedication of the volume of the ‘ Botanical Magazine ’ for 
1914 to Pearson is a graceful and well-earned tribute to his success as an 
explorer. 

Pearson visited Damaraland four times; on the first three occasions he 
was hospitably entertained by the German officials and on the lost visit at the 
beginning of 1916 he was the guest of the Headquarters Staff of the Union 
Forces. Pearson had a strong desire to take some shore in the war and offered 
his services to the Cape Government ; his last expedition was, in some degi;ee, 
war-work, as General Botha encouraged him- to make a survey of the recently 
acquired territory. In a letter written in April, 1916, he said: “I have felt 
a little easier in my mind since I volunteered for local defence. I am now 
enrolled as a mounted infantryman, my official title being Trooper Pearson, 
which gives me some measure of satisfaction." 

In letters daring his travels he spoke of the fascinatitm of following ^ 
changes in the vegetation in the course of a long journey and from time to 
time referred to progress made in the solution of many interesting pbyto- 
geographical problems. Had he lived a few yeqrs longer there is no doubt be ' 
would have worked up his material into a connected whole and, knowing hour 
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well qualified he was by training and ability to see things in their true 
perspective, one is able to realise to some extent how valuable such a digest 
of his knowledge and mature experience would have l>een. ^ 

puling an enforced Ixalt iu Nainaqualand Pearson made observations on 
the internal temperature of Euphorhia viroaa and Aloe dichotoma. He found 
that Euphorbia, with its large-chambered pith, responds more quickly than 
the Aloe to changes in the external temperature and attains higher maxima. 
He also investigated the eifects of wounding : in Aloe the lowering of the 
internal temperature is due to evaporation at the surface of water conducted 
through the water-laden xylem, while in Euphorbia the lowering is due in 
part to surface evaporation but also to the expansion of gases imprisoned in 
the pith. 

The accounts of travels published in the ‘ Geographical Journal/ the ‘ Kew 
Bulletin/ the ‘ Gardeners' Chronicle ' and elsewhere are admirably written 
and contain much that is of general interest. Pearson took a prominent part 
in founding the Botanical Society of South Africa, and in 1915 under his 
editorship the Cambridge University Press published the first part of the 
‘Annals of the Bolus Herbarium/ a periodical devoted primarily to work 
inspired directly or indirectly by Dr. Bolus. Pearson was deeply interested 
in the economic aspect of his 8ul)ject and illustrated not only by precept but 
by example the value of botanical research in relation to agricultural science. 
With characteristic energy he undertook to attack the “ Problem of the 
Witohweed" with which, the Department of Agriculture was faced. The 
Witchweed — Striga lutm, a scrophulariaceous plant — is a root parasite, 
known by many local names, the Rooibloem, Isona, Mealie gift, etc., 
which attacks maize crops and causes considerable damage. It is probably a 
native of South Africa, and its dispersal has been largely determined by the 
extension of maize cultivation. Pearson, with the assistance of one of his 
pupils, studied the details of the haustorial structures and their connection 
with the host ; he also investigated the germination and distribution of the 
small seeds and made many experimental trials of different methods of 
dealing with the pest. Previous attempts to germinate the seeds of Striga 
had been unsuccessful, and Pearson proved that germination occurs only in 
the presence of the host-plant. His results have not only a scientific value, 
but they enabled him to draw up a number of practical instructions for the 
treatment of crops and for the prevention of the disease. 

It was for many years Pearson's ambition to bring about the institution of 
a National Botanic Garden ; he felt that the Municipal Garden of Cape 
Town, first established as a Botanic Garden in 1848. was wholly inadequate 
and unworthy of a country second to none in the richness of its sub-tropical 
vegetation. Many botatiists, especially visitors from Europe, had expressed 
disappointment with the existing state of affairs and deplored the absence of 
a State Ghirden comparable with those in other ports of the Empire. The 
ta^ of inlluenoing public opinion, overcoming misunderstandings, and of 
enlisting the active co-operation of those in authority was one requiring 
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both tact and patience, qualities with which Peamon was forttmately 
liberally endowed. Though diffident and retiring, be bad the oontage of hta 
convictions ; he was deservedly popular and thoronghly trusted ; faiB one aim 
was to benefit the country of his adoption and the science which he loved. 

In his presidential address to the Botanical Section of the South Afncnm 
Association for the Advancement of Science he stated the case for the 
establishment of a National Garden with admirable wisdom and foresight ; 
he dwelt on the neglect of the native plants, and pointed out that more 
South African species are cultivated in European gardens than at the Gape. 
He emphasized the economic advantages to be gained from the cultivation of 
indigenous plants, the discovery of new sources of fibre, rubber, drugs, and 
other products ; he also urged the importance of adding to the Garden a 
National Herbarium, a Museum of Economic Botany, a Library, and Besearch 
laboratories. 

The Prime Minister (General Botha) received a deputation in April, 
1912, and Sir Lionel Phillips warmly espoused the cause of a National 
Garden in the House of Assembly on May 6, 1913, when it was unanimously 
resolved to establish a State Garden at Kirstenbosch. The Eirstenbosch 
estate, bequeathed to the nation by Cecil Rhodes, comprising nearly 
400 acres, was handed over to Trustees and Prof. Pearson was appointed 
Honorary Director. Work began on August 1, 1913. It is an admirable 
site, and the undulating ground on the eastern slope of Table Mountain, 
which ranges from 60 to 1500 feet above sea-level, supports a rich native 
flora, including a fine forest of silver trees {Leueadendron argentevm). 
Pearson’s aim was at last realised «nd, though he modestly disclaimed 
more than a comparatively subordinate share in its foundation, he is 
generally regarded in South Africa as the founder of the garden. It was 
his tactful persistence and his faculty of communicating his enthusiasm to 
others that led those in authority to give definite expression to bis wishes. 
During his brief tenura of the Directorship, he gave himself unsparingly to 
the work of construction, and the impression left on my mind, after a visit of 
a few hours in July, 1914, was that, under his guidance, the Kirstenbosdi 
Garden would in course of time rival the best gardens in the world. 

The author ( W. Duncan Baxter) of an In Memoriam article in * The Cape ' 
for November 10, 1916, writes : “ It is Kirstenbosch that will feel his loss 
most. During the last three years he had devoted himself heart and soul to 
that great undertaking. He saw the importance and possibilities of the 
starting of the National Botanic Gardens there, and, under his most skilful 
and efficient direction, the gardens have progressed in a wonderful way 
and the foundation of all their future scienrific work has been well laid. . All 
his spare time was devoted gratuitously to the work, and his genial 
enthusiasm infected everybody who came in contact with him. He rasts 
in the spot he loved so well, the Cycad Hill facing the mountain and* 
overlooking the glen. What more suitable spot could have been* chosen for 
the resting place of the founder of Kirstenbosch ? . . . Hie beSt memorial 
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thut can be raised to him is to see that his work at Eirsteubosoh is oanried 
on, and the National Botanic Qardens made what he pictured them in his 
mind’s eje. That is the way to perpetuate his memory, for, as long as 
Kiistenbosch exists, there will be linked with it the name of its founder^ 
the soholar and gentleman, Harold Pearson.” 

A. C. S. 
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